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Art.  I.— the  FAITH  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  MATTERS  OF  CONTRACT 
AND  OTHER  OBLIGATIONS. 

Tuehb  are,  to  the  eye  of  a steady  observer,  strange  inconsistencies  in 
the  practices  of  governments,  as  there  are  in  those  of  individuals,  in  re- 
spect to  matters  of  pecuniary  obligations.  The  moral  sense  of  the  former^ 
and  that  of  the  latter,  are  apt  to  be  the  same,  on  the  debtor  side  of  ail  pe- 
cuniary transactions — that  is,  most  sensitive,  and,  indeed,  quite  sensitive, 
only  at  points  where  self-interest  and  convenience,  would  be  immediately 
exposed  to  hazard  by  the  indulgence  of  a delinquent  or  dilatory  spirit  m 
indemnity.  Where  no  such  hazard  is  impending,  each  is  inclined  to  be 
indifferent  and  tardy ; and,  frequently,  without  any  very  decisive  mani- 
festations of  conscious  responsibility  to  moral  influences,  however  great 
the  sufferings  or  sacrifice  thereby  occasioned  to  others,  may  become. 
Illustrative  of  this  truth,  in  its  bearing  upon  governments  no  less  than 
upon  individuals,  the  examples  of  several  states  of  our  Union  spring  up  to 
our  remembrance,  with  startling  effect  upon  the  pride  of  all  sister  states 
who  have  not  given  in  to  the  iniquitous  doctrine  of  repudiation.  But,  every 
government  ought  to  be  the  perfection  of  honor,  as  well  as  of  reason,  in 
all  i:s  pecuniary  undertakings.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  every  indi- 
vidual in  society  to  become  so,  and  it  is  but  charitable  to  tolerate  incon- 
sistency and  weaknesses  in  the  latter,  where  no  excuse  whatever  ought 
to  be  allowed  in  the  relations  of  a government. 

Having  adverted  to  the  repudiation  of  their  pecuniary  obligations  by 
some  of  the  United  States,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  our  understand- 
ing of  their  condition  so  far  as  to  remark,  that  the  want  of  moral  sensi- 
biUty  and  principle  may  not  be  clearly  chargeable  upon  them  in  the  naked 
act  of  repudiation,  as  fraud  in  the  incipient  construction,  as  well  as  in  the 
after  progress  of  the  obligations  which  they  disclaim,  are  alleged  by  them 
in  excuse,  and  as  vitiating  the  whole  spirit  and  frame  work  of  those  ob- 
ligations.  But,  is  not  the  want  of  moral  sense  and  principle  made  most 
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manifest,  in  the  total  absence,  on  the  part  of  those  states,  of  all  willing- 
ness, and  provision,  to  bring  to  a fair,  judicial  test,  the  plea  of  fraud,  upon 
which  repudiation  is  made  to  rest  ? Sic  volo,  ^ jubeo^  is,  at  best,  the 
axiom  of  a despot,  and  cannot,  of  itself,  be  a satisfactory  response  to  one 
who  complains  of  an  existing  wrong.  So  to  make  one’s  self  sole  and  final 
judge  in  his  own  case  against  another,  merely  because  he  has  the  power 
of  doing  so,  is  both  arbitrary  and  unjust,  and  indicates  a determination  to 
continue  so,  to  the  general, abhorrence  of  mankind. 

The  truly  consistent  and  perfect  character,  whether  in  a government 
or  individual,  is  alike  even  and  prompt  to  a sense  of  his  obligations,  un- 
der all  circumstances ; and,  without  ^stopping  to  count  either  the  advan- 
tages or  losses  that  may  be  incident  to  a sluggish  or  indifferent  course  of 
proceeding,  nor  to  inquire  whether  he  has  the  power,  or  not,  to  practise 
it  with  impunity. 

While  this  stern  principle  of  fat  justitia,  is  wanting  to  a government, 
or  while  the  needful  process  and  forms  of  exerting  it  in  practice  to  meet 
every  emergericy  are  wanting,  their  absence  is  proof  positive  that  the 
head  and  hands  of  the  reformer  are  needed  in  its  councils,  and  that,  how- 
ever fascinating  the  frame  work  of  such  a government  may  be,  it  is  de- 
fective in  its  administration,  and  oppressive  in  its  bearings  upon  individual 
rights  and  relations — a despotism  in  effect,  though  a republic  it  may  be 
in' name. 

The  punctilious  exactitude  of  our  national  government,  in  all  its  de- 
mands growing  out  of  pecuniary  obligations  with  other  governments,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  less  punctilious  in  fulfilling  all  its 
engagements,  of  this  character,  with  foreign  governments.  But,  it  is  hu- 
miliating to  suppose  this  to  be  less  owing  to  an  inherent  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  than  to  a knowledge  that  all  the  world  is  looking  on,  and 
alike  ready  to  note,  with  disapprobation,  the  quiescent  spirit  of  the  nation 
that  acquiesces  in,  and  of  the  nation  that  inflicts,  the  guilt  of  delinquency. 
It  is  not  complimentary  to  suppose  that  national  pride  can  add  a spur  to 
the  national  sense,  where  the  naked  principle  of  moral  obligation  would 
fail  of  effect.  Besides,  in  cases  of  national  delinquency,  the  injured  party 
has  both  acknowledged  legal  right,  and  certain  opportunity,  of  prompt  in- 
demnity, by  the  process  of  reprisals  upon  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
the  debtor  government,  wherever  found.  Our  relations  with  France,  a 
few  years  since,  furnish  a memorable  exemplification  of  the  sensitive  mo- 
rality to  which  we,  as  a nation,  profess  to  hold  on  the  subject  of  national 
faith,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations,  on  matters  of  contract,  and  of 
the  established  remedy  of  nations  in  cases  of  violated  faith. 

“ The  idea,”  said  President  Jackson  to  Congress,  on  that  occasion,  “ of 
acquiescing  in  the  refusal  by  France  to  execute  the  treaty,  will  not,  I am 
confident,  be  for  a moment  entertained  by  any  branch  of  this  govern- 
ment ; and  further  negotiation  upon  this  subject  is  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.” 

Again — It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on 
a prompt  execution  of  the  treaty,  and,  in  case  it  be  refused,  or  longer  de- 
layed, take  redress  info  their  own  hands.”  ♦ ♦ ♦ <<  Xhe  laws  of  na- 

tions provide  a remedy  for  such  occasions.  It  is  a well  settled  principle 
of  the  international  code,  that  where  one  nation  owes  another  a liquidated 
debt,  which  it  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay,  the  aggrieved  party  may  seize 
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on  the  property  belonging  to  the  other,  its  citizens  or  sulyects,  sufficient 
to  pay  the  debt,  without  giving  just  cause  of  war.” 

Our  still  more  recent  relations  with  Mexico,  brought  into  display  this 
same  nice  sense  of  indignation  at  a violation  of  national  faith,  and  the 
same  strong  remedial  rights  of  the  injured  party. 

The  whole  theory  and  policy  of  our  domestic  national  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  pecuniary  indebtedness  of  individuals  to  the  government,  is 
founded  in  the  same  professed  regard  for  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
punctuality ; and,  with  the  remorseless  tread  of  time  and  tide,  it  will  wait 
for  no  man  beyond  the  hour  “nominated  in  the  bond.”  Thus,  the  law 
provides,  that  where  a suit  has  been  instituted  against  any  person  indebt- 
ed to  the  United  States,  the  court  shall  give  judgment,  at  the  first  term, 
unless  the  defendant  shall,  in  open  court,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  attor- 
ney for  the  government,  make  oath  or  affirmation,  that  he  is  entitled  equi- 
tably to  offsets  which  had,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  been 
submitted  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  and  rejected,  and  that 
he  cannot  then  come  safely  to  trial.  On  such  an  oath  being  made,  sub- 
scribed and  filed,  the  court  may  grant  a continuance,  and  not  otherwise.* 
So  the  priority  of  payment  secured  to  debts  due  from  individuals  to  the 
government,  over  debts  due  from  other  individuals, f proceeds  upon  the 
principle  that,  in  contracting  with  the  government,  an  individual  is  deal- 
ing with  a party  who  holds  to  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  and,  there- 
fore, has  a right  to  exact  the  most  rigorous  enforcement  of  their  observ- 
ance in  all  cases. 

Now  everybody  would  readily  appreciate  the  beauty,  and  propriety,  of 
all  this  stem  exactitude  in  the  government  towards  other  governments, 
and  towards  individuals,  in  matters  of  contract  and  government  faith,  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  provided  a perfect  reciprocity  of  rights  and 
remedies  in  both  cases.  But,  in  the  absence  of  this  reciprocity,  what 
must  be  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  moral  sense  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  such  high  pretensions  for  national  faith,  and  of  such  stern  enforcement 
of  remedies  by  the  government?  Ought  not  everybody  to  exclaim,  it  is 
not  right — it  ought  not  so  to  be  ? What  the  government  regards  as  a fair 
and  proper  law  for  itself,  it  should  provide  and  extend  as  law  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  citizen  with  whom  it  has  exchanged  relations.  As  it  would  do 
unto  others,  so  ought  it  to  be  willing  that  others  should  do  unto  itself.  And 
as  it  would  have  others  do  unto  itself,  so  ought  it  to  be  willing  to  do  unto 
others.  Nothing  can  seem  to’be  more  just,  or  more  expedient  than  the 
establishment  of  a perfect  reciprocity  between  itself  and  the  citizen- 
claiming  no  protection  that  it  is  unwilling  to  afford,  and  asking  no  ex- 
emption that  it  desires  to  deny.  It  must,  to  the  honest  mind,  appear  dis- 
honest, and  even  Jesuitical,  in  the  most  odious  sense  of  the  term,  for  the 
government  to  claim  for  itself  from  others,  the  practise  of  a higher  mo- 
rality than  it  is  willing  to  live  up  to  in  practice  in  its  intercourse  with 
others.  We  have  seen  that,  in  its  relations  with  other  nations,  it  does 
recognise  and  proceed  upon  this  just  principle  of  reciprocity  of  rights  and 
remedies.  And  is  it  not  a reproach  that  it  should  accord  to  foreign  na- 
tions a measure  of  Justice,  in  remedies  as  well  as  results,  that  it  is  unwil- 
ling to  accord  to  its  own  citizens  ? And  while  it  is  so,  to  what  must  it  be 
attributed,  except  to  that  influence  which  is  founded  in  a knowledge  that 

• Act  of  March  3,  1797,  § 3.  t Act  of  March  2,  1799. 
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all  the  world  is. ready  to  disgrace  its  delinquencies  towards  other  nations* 
and  to  a feeling  of  national  pride,  and  not  to  one  of  inherent  national  mo- 
rality ? In  practice,  the  national  faith  is  a mere  rope  of  sand,  where  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  pledged  is  left  without  any  compulsory  remedy  against 
a breach  of  it.  But  in  relations  where  the  rights  and  the  remedies  of  the 
parties  are  equal  and  reciprocal,  we  see  there  is  claimed  for  it  the  sa- 
credness that  divinity  attaches  to  the  decalogue;  and  wo  to  him  who 
ventures  to  slight  its  requirements ! 

Does  the  feebleness  of  the  citizen  against  the  mighty  arm  of  govern- 
ment make  all  this  difference  in  his  relations  as  creditor  to  the  govern- 
ment, from  the  relations  of  another  government  occupying  towards  it  that 
sanie  attitude  of  creditor  ? 

To  the  latter,  having  the  power  to  make  reprisals,  the  right  to  make 
them  is  conceded,  involving  therein  no  cause  of  war.  But  to  the  indi- 
vidual, being  too  feeble  to  defend  himself  in  pnaking  reprisals,  the  right  to 
do  so  is  denied,  and  the  act,  if  committed,  is  denominated  and  punished  as 
a piracy,  or  theft ! 

Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  government  in  the  relations  that  are 
founded  upon  its  faith  ! The  sacredness  of  its  faith  differs,  not  according 
to  the  subject  matter  upon  which  it  acts,  but  according  as  the  parties  to 
whom  it  is  plighted  difier  in  opportunity  of  indemnifying  themselves 
against  a breach  of  it ! 

To  elucidate  our  subject  somewhat  further,  we  will  state  more  explicit- 
ly the  doctrine  of  the  government,  and  of  the  law  officers  through  whom 
it  speaks.  It  is  this:  The  universaUy  received  opinion  is,  that  no  suit 
can  be  commenced  or  presented  against  the  United  States ; that  the  judi- 
ciary act  does  not  authorise  such  suits.”* 

So  in  respect  to  the  states,  (in  commenting  upon  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  in  these  words : — 
*^The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state,”) — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  have  thus  re- 
marked : — f 

“ It  is  part  of  our  history,  that,  at  the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  all  the  states 
were  greatly  indebted ; and  the  apprehension  that  these  debts  might  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  federal  courts,  formed  a very  serious  objection  to  that  instrument 
Suits  were  instituted,  and  the  court  maintained  its  jurisdiction.  The  alarm  was 
general ; and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  that  were  so  extensively  -entertained, 
uiis  amendment  was  proposea  in  Congress,  and  adopted  by  the  state  legislatures. 
That  its  motive  was  not  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a state  from  degradation, 
supposed  to  attend  a compulsory  appearance  before  the  tribunals  of  the  nation, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  amendment.  It  does  not  comprehend  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  states,  or  between  a state  and  a foreign  state. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  still  extends  to  these  cases ; and  in  these  a state  may 
still  sued.  We  must  ascribe  the  amendment,  then,  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  dignity  of  a state.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  cause.  Those  who 
were  inhibited  from  commencing  a suit  against  a state,  or  from  prosecuting  one 
which  might  be  commenced  before  the  adoption  of  the  aipendment,  were  persons 
who  might  probably  be  its  creditors.  There  was  not  much  reason  to  fear  that 
foreign  or  sister  states  would  be  creditors  to  any  considerable  amount,  and 

* Cohens  V8.  Virginia.  6 Wheat.  Rep.  2C4.  5 Peters’  Cond.  Rep.  116. 

+ Cohens  V9,  Virginia.  • “ 
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there  was  reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  those  cases,  because 
it  might  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  amendment,  therefore, 
extended  to  suits  commence  or  prosecuted  by  individuals,  but  not  to  those 
brought  by  states. 

“ The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this  amendment  is,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  those  cases,  and  for  those  only,  in  which  some  demand  against  a state 
is  made  b^  an  individual  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  If  we  consider  the  causes 
to  which  it  is  to  be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusions.” 

So  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  ns.  Barney,  (3d.  vol.  Hall’s  Law 
Journal,  p.  128«]  which  occurred  in  Maryland  District  Court,  in  1810,  in 
the  form  of  an  indictment  of  the  defendant  ibr  having  wilfully  obstructed 
the  passage  of  the  mail,  he  justifying  on  the  ground  that  he  had  fed  the 
horses  employed  in  carrying  the  mail  for  a considerable  time,  and  that  a 
sum  of  money  was  due  him  for  food  furnished,  for  which  he  had  a right  to 
detain  the  horses,  the  court  say : — 

“ The  public  money  can  never  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  l^islature ; but  whenever  a debt  is  contracted,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a post-offi^ce,  or  road,  or  in  the  support  of  an  army,  or  in  the  provision  for 
raising  or  supporting  a navy,  or  any  other  measure  of  general  welfare,  the  public 
faith  and  credit  is  pledged  for  its  payment.  On  the  public  faith  and  credit,  ad- 
vances are  made  to  the  government,  relying  on  the  constitutional  mode  of  re-im- 
bursement.  If  it  were  oSierwise,  what  dreadful  consequences  would  result  ? 

“ A ship  carpenter  might  libel  public  ships. 

“ A quarter-master  retain  the  supplies  of  the  army. 

“ Or,  an  innkeeper  stop  the  progress  of  an  army  for  food  to  horses  of  a baggage 
wagon. 

“ Every  man  must  surely  deprecate  a state  of  society  where  no  immunity  to  the 
government  shall  be  afforded  by  the  constitution  against  such  evils.  Happily  we 
are  not  so  exposed.  Congress  only  have  the  power,  and  they  are  bound  by  the 
most  sacred  ties  of  moral  obligation  and  duty  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debts. 

“ No  other  remedy  exists  for  a creditor  of  the  government  than  an  application 
to  Congress  for  payment. 

“ A hen  cannot  be  permitted  to  exist  against  the  government : for  liens  are  only 
known  or  admitted  in  cases  where  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  exists  so  as 
to  maintain  a writ  at  law  for  the  debt,  a duty  which  gives  rise  to  a lien,  in  case 
the  pledge  be  destroyed,  or  the  possession  thereof  lost.  As  in  the  case  of  the  car- 
rier of  a mail ; he  canilot  sue  for  tlie  hire,  nor  retain  the  mail,  because  he  cannot 
sue.  Yet  a carrier  of  private  property  may  sue  or  retain,  because  government  is 
not  answerable.  Justice  is  the  same,  whether  due  from  one  to  a million  or  a 
million  to  one  man ; but  the  mode  of  obtaining  that  justice  must  vary.  An  indi- 
vidual may  sue  and  be  sued.  The  United  States  cannot  be  sued.  Liability  is 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  sovereignty.  The  adversaiy  proceedings  of  a court 
of  judicature  can  never  be  admitted  against  an  independent  government,  or  the 
public  stock  or  property.  The  ties  of  faith,  public  character,  and  constitutional 
duty,  are  the  sure  pledges  of  public  integrity,  and  to  them  the  public  creditors 
must,  and  I trust  with  confidence  may,  look  for  justice.  They  must  not  me^ure 
it  out  for  themselves.” 

* 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  present,  in  any  stronger  official 
language,  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  the  immunity  upon  which 
both  the  federal  and  the  state  governments  are  planted  in  their  relation  to 
creditors.  We  see  it  to  be  a part  of  the  history  of  these  governments, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  former  has  been  amended  purposely  to  defeat 
the  power  and  opportunity  previously  existing  for  creditors  to  enforce,  by 
recourse  to  the  judiciary,  their  legal  demands  upon  these  governments* 
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When  the  people  did  this,  it  is  manifest  from  this  same  portion  of  history^ 
that  they  acted  under  the  pressure  of  evils  and  apprehensions  that  were 
overcharged  in  their  appearances  and  in  their  consequences,  and  that  they 
did  not,  and  could  not  foresee  what  still  more  perplexing  and  oppressive 
ills  they  were  preparing  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  in  the  immu- 
nity and  arbitrary  power  they  were  thereby  conferring  upon  their  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  fainous  case  of  Chisolm’s  Executors  vs.  The  State  of  Georgia,**^ 
Mr.  Justice  Iredell  thus  reasoned  on  this  high  prerogative  and  immunity 
of  the  states  from  compulsory  liability  for  their  debts — 

• “ Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a debt  due  from  a state.  None  can,  I appre- 
hend, be  directly  claimed  but  in  the  following  instances : 

1st.  In  case  of  a contract  with  the  legislature  itself. 

2d.  In  the  case  of  a contract  with  the  executive,  or  any  other  pe^n,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  express  authority  from  the  legislature. 

3d.  In  case  of  a contract  with  the  executive  without  any  special  authority. 

In  the  first  and  second  cases,  the  contract  is  evidently  made  on  the  public  faith 
alone.  Every  man  must  know,  that  no  suit  can  lie  against  a legislative  body.  Hia 
only  dependence,  therefore,  can  be,  that  the  legislature,  on  principles  of  public 
duty,  will  make  a provision  for  the  execution  of  their  own  contracts ; and  if  that 
fails,  whatever  reproach  the  legislature  may  incur,  the  case  is  certainly  without 
remedy  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  state.  It  never  was  pretended,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  crown  of  England,  that  if  any  contract  was  made  with  parliament,  or 
with  the  crown,  by  virtue  of  an  authority  from  parliament,  that  a petition  to  the 
crown  would  in  such  case  lie. 

In  the  third  case,  a contract  with  the  governor  of  a state  without  any  special 
authori^.  This  case  is  entirely  different  from  such  a contract  made  with  the 
crown  in  England.  The  crown  then  has  very  high  prerogatives ; in  many  in- 
stances is  a kind  of  trustee  for  the  public  interests ; in  all  cases  represents  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom ; and  is  the  only  authority  which  can  sue  or  be  sued 
in  any  manner  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  in  any  court  of  justice.  A governor  of  a 
state  is  a mere  executive  ofiicer ; his  general  authority  very  narro\^y  limited  by 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  with  no  undefined  or  disputable  prerogatives ; with- 
out power  to  afiect  one  shilling  of  the  public  money,  but  as  he  is  authorized  un- 
der the  constitution,  or  by  a particular  law ; having  no  color  to  represent  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  so  as  to  bind  it  in  any  manner  to  its  prejudice,  unless 
specially  authorized  thereto.  And,  therefore,  all  who  contract  with  him  do  it  at 
their  own  peril,  and  are  bound  to  see  (or  take  the  consequence  of  their  own  indis- 
cretion) that  he  has  strict  authority  for  any  contract  he  makes.  Of  course,  such 
contract,  when  so  authorized,  will  come  within  the  description  I mentioned  of 
cases  where  public  faith  alone  is  the  ground  of  relief,  and  the  legislative  body  the 
only  one  that  can  afibrd  a remedy,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  must  be  the 
effect  of  its  discretion,  and  not  of  any  compulsory  process.  If,  however,  any  such 
cases  were  dissimilar  to  those  which  would  entitle  a party  to  relief  by  petition  to 
the  king  of  England,  that  petition  being  only  presentable  to  him,  as  he  is  the  sove- 
reign of  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  analogy  is  to  take  place,  such  petition  in  a state 
couJd  only  be  presented  to  the  sovereign  power,  which  surely  the  governor  is  not. 
The  only  constituted  authority  to  which  such  an  application  could,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  mad^,  must  undoubtedly  be  the  legislature,  whose  express  consent,  upon 
the  principle  of  analogy,  would  be  necessary  to  any  further  proceeding ; so  that 
this  brings  us  (though  by  a difierent  route)  to  the  same  goal ; the  discretion  and 
good  faim  of  the  legislative  body.” 

Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  in  the  same  case,  held  to  an  opposite,  and,  we 


* 2 Dallas’  Rep.,  419,  or  2 Peters’  Cond.  Rep.,  648. 
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think,  a more  decidedly  just  view  of  the  matter.  After  defining  the  nature 
of  state  sovereignty  and  a state,  he  says : — 

“ Is  the  foregoing  description  of  a state  a true  description  ? It  will  not  be  ques^ 
tioned  but  it  is.  Is  there  any  part  of  this  description  which  intimates,  in  the  re- 
motest manner,  that  a state,  any  more  than  the  men  who  compose  it,  ought  not  to 
do  justice  and  fulfil  engagements  ? It  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  is.  If 
justice  is  not  done — if  engagements  are  not  fulfilled — is  it,  upon  general  princi- 

Sles  of  right,  less  proper  in  me  case  of  a great  number  than  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
ividual.  to  secure,  by  compulsion,  that  which  will  not  be  voluntarily  performed  ? 
Less  proper  it  surely  cannot  be.  The  only  reason,  I believe,  why  a free  man  is 
bound  by  human  laws,  is,  that  he  binds  himself.  Upon  the  same  principles  upon 
which  he  becomes  bound  by  the  laws,  he  becomes  amenable  to  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, which  are  formed  and  authorized  by  those  laws.  If  one  free  man,  an  original 
sovereign,  may  do  all  this,  why  may  not  an  aggregate  of  free  men,  a collection  of 
original  soverei^s,  do  likewise  ? If  the  dignity  of  each  singly  is  undiminished, 
the  dignity  of  aU  jointly  must  be  unimpaired.  A state,  like  a merchant,  makes  a 
contract ; a dishonest  state,  like  a dishonest  merchant,  wilfully  refuses  to  discharge 
it.  The  latter  is  amenable  to  a court  of  justice  upon  general  principles  of  right. 
Shall  the  former,  when  summoned  to  answer  the  fair  demands  of  its  creditor,  be 
permitted,  Proteus-like,  to  assume  a new  ^pearance,  and  to  insult  him  and  justice, 
by  declaring,  “ I am  a sovereign  state !”  Surely  not.  Before  a claim  so  contrary, 
in  its  first  appearance,  to  the  general  principles  of  right  and  equality,  be  sustains 
by  a just  and  impartial  tribunal,  the  person,  natural  or  artificial,  entified  to  make 
such  claim,  should  be  well  known  and  authenticated.”* 

Public  faith,  then,  is  the  only  ground  of  reliance  for  the  citizen  in  his 
dealings  with  our  government.  His  only  dependence,  therefore,  can  be, 
that  the  legislature,  on  principles  of  public  duty,  will  make  a provision  for 
the  execution  of  their  own  contract ; and  if  that  fails,  \vhatever  reproach 
the  legislature  may  incur,  the  case  is  certainly  without  remedy  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  the  state.” 

This  brings  us  to  consider  what,  practically,  is  the  worth  of  the  public 
faith  to  a contractor  or  creditor  of  the  government,  dependant  as  such  faith 
is  made  for  its  fulfilment,  upon  the  action  of  the  legislature,  there  being  no 
compulsory  mode  of  enforcement  provided  for  him. 

In  a most  able  report,  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
first  session  of  the  18th  Congress,  April  5,  1824,  by  a select  committee, 
on  the  subject  of  claims  for  property  lost,  captured  and  destroyed  during 
the  late  war,  it  is  thus  remarked  : — 

“ Whoever  has  attended  to  the  proceedings  of  private  claims  in  our  House, 
must  be  sensible  of  the  impracticability  of  doing  justice  in  more  than  two  hundred 
cases  by  this  course  [presenting  each  claim  separately,  for  adjustment.]  Years 
will  sometimes  elapse  before  a claimant  can  obtain  even  the  form  of  a discussion 
of  his  case  in  the  House ; and  then  it  may  be  under  such  circumstances  of  apathy 
and  inattention,  as  shall  render  the  chance  of  obtaining  justice  very  uncertain  at 
best.  A distinguished  member  has  observed,  that  the  right  of  petitioning  Con- 
gress virtually  had  become  the  right  of  having  petitions  rejected.  The  truth  of 
uiis  remark,  as  it  respects  private  claims,  must  have  become  too  evident  to  every 
member  experienced  in  public  business.” 

It  may  be  said  that  the  claims  spoken  of  by  the  committee,  in  the  above 
report,  were  not  founded  in  contracts.  But  that  does  not  weaken  the 
force  of  the  citation,  which  describes  the  fate  of  all  classes  of  claimants 

* It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  eleventh  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  not  adopted  until  the  session  of  Congress  in  December,  1793,  follow- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  above  opinions  at  the  July  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1793. 
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coming  before  Congress.  Besides,  it  Is,  in  fact,  of  litie  concern,  by  what 
particular  process  the  indebtedness  of  government  arises,  whether  by  con- 
tract specifically  defined,  or  from  ihe  operation  of  general  principles  that 
render  it  equitably  indebted  to  a citizen : in  each  case,  its  good  faith  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  proceedings ; and  either  case,  illustrated  in  prac- 
tice, furnishes  a true  measure  of  the  character  and  worth  to  the  citizen, 
of  that  faith.  We  have,  however,  many  passages  of  history,  drawn  from 
authenticated  records  of  the  government,  that  will  be  found  rich  in  admo- 
nition to  all  upon  the  subject  of  the  government  faith  in  its  contracts,  and 
in  its. other  obligations  towards  the  citizen,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press every  mind  with  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a crying  evil  in  the  ex- 
isting relations  of  our  national  government,  in  particular,  towards  the  citi- 
zen, that  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  all  political,  legislative,  and 
moral  reformers. 

At  another  time  we  will  resume  our  narrative  of  facts,  which  we  in- 
tended to  present  in  this  connexion. 


Art.  IL— commerce  OF  FRANCE,  IN  1843-4.» 

A GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE,  WITH  ITS  COLONIES,  AND  WITH  FOREIGN 
POWERS,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1843.t 

The  terms  general  commerce  and  special  commerce,  are  distinctions 
in  the  French  commerce  which  it  is  essential  to  observe,  as  applicable 
both  to  imports  and  exports. 

As  to  imporfe,  the  term  “ general  commerce”  embraces  all  the  mer- 
chandise coming  into  the  kingdom,  by  land  or  water,  without  regard  to 
the  ulterior  destination  of  the  same  ; be  it  for  consumption,  deposit,  re-ex- 
portation, or  merely  in  transitu.  By  “ special  commerce,”  is  understood 
only  that  merchandise  which  is  consumed  within  the  kingdom. 

As  to  exports,  the  term  “ general  commerce”  embraces  all  the  goods 
which  are  sent  into  foreign  parts,  be  they  of  French  or  foreign  origin. 
By  “ special  commerce”  is  understood  only  national  products,  or  those 
which,  having  been  nationalized  by  the  payment  of  import  duties,  are  af- 
terwards exported. 

The  valuations  are  all  official,  that  is  to  say,  the  average  values  ascer- 
tained by  a review  of  all  the  values.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
accurate  method  to  pursue,  as  the  prices  current  are  subject  to  constant 
changes,  from  a variety  of  causes. 

General  and  special  commerce. — The  commerce  of  France  with 
its  colonies,  and  with  foreign  powers,  amounted,  during  the  year  1843,  to 


♦ This  article  is  translated,  and  entirely  made  up,  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
merce of  France,  (a  huge  folio,  regularly  received  at  the  office  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,) 
published  by  the  Administration  des  Dotuines,^*  in  Paris,  by  virtue  of  a royal  ordinance 
of  May  29,  1826. 

t For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  France,  from  1827  to  1840, 
with  full  and  complete  tabular  statements,  derived  from  the  French  official  documents,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  “ Merchants*  Magazine,**  for  September,  1842,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  III., 
page-229  to  241.  Also,  to  same  work  for  May,  1843,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  V.,  page  435  to 
439,  bringing  the  commerce  of  France  down  to  1841. 
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2,179,000iP00  francs.*  Compared  to  the  commerce  of  1842,  (2,082,000,000 
francs,)  and  to  the  average  result  ofthe  added  amounts  of  imports  and  exports 
during  the  five  preceding  years,  (21,035,000,000  francs,)  our  commerce 
with  foreign  parts  presents  an  increase  of  79,000,000  francs,  or  5 per  cent 
on  the  first  period,  and  of  143,000,000  francs,  or  7 per  cent  on  the 
second. 

The  foreign  merchandise  consumed  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  ex- 
ported national  products,  are  computed,  in  the  general  commercial  move- 
ment of  1843,  at  1,533,000,000  francs,  to  wit : — 

Imports,.  •••  846,000,000  francs.  I Exports,.  ••  • 687,000,000  francs. 

On  comparison  with  the  year  1842,  (1,491,000,000  francs,)  and  with 
the  quinquennial  average,  (1,428,000,000  francs,)  we  have,  in  favor  of 
1843,  increases  of  3 and  7 per  cent. 

Maritime  commerce  and  commerce  by  land. — The  part  of  mari- 
time commerce,  in  the  gross  sum,  in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports,  has 
been  1,568,000,000  francs,  or  72  per  cent ; the  commerce  by  land  is 
611,000,000  francs,  or  28  per  cent. 

On  comparing  separately  each  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  com- 
mercial movement,  as  well  with  the  corresponding  results  of  the  preceding 
year,  as  with  those  of  the  quinquennial  period,  we  find  the  increases  to 
be,  for  maritime  commerce,  3 and  7 per  cent,  and,  for  commerce  by  land, 
10  and  6 per  cent. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  included  in  the  general  maritime  com- 
mercial movement  for  810,000,000  francs,  or  52  per  cent. 

England,. . . . 279,000,000  francs.  | Other  countries,  538,000,000  franes. 

The  countries  out  of  Europe  for  758,000,000  francs,  or  48  per  cent. 

'U.  States,  272,000,000  francs.  | Other  countries,  486,000,000  francs. 

The  611,000,000  francs  worth* of  products,  imported  and  exported  by 
land,  are  shared  among  the  different  border  countries  as  follows : — 

♦ The  following  table,  divided  into  three  periods  of  five  years  each,  shows  the  general 
advance  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  result  of 
it  is  in  favor  of  the  third  period,  an  increase  of  64  per  cent  on  the  first,  and  of  25  per 
cent  on  the  second. 


Years.  Importations.  Exportations.  Total  amount.  Periods. 

Fi'ancs.  Francs.  Francs. 

1829,  616,000,000  608,000,000  1,224,000,000 

1830,  638,000,000  573,000,000  1,211,000,000 

1831,  513,000,000  618,000,000  1,131.000,000 

1832,  653,000,000  696,000,000  1,349,000,000 

1833,  693,000,000  756,000,000  1,459,000,000 

6,374,000,000 

1834  720,000,000  720,000,000  1,435,000,000 

1835  761.000.000  761,009,000  1.595,000,000 

1836,  906.000,000  906,000,000  1,867,000,000 

1837,  808,000,000  808,000,000  1,566,000,000 

1838,  937,000,000  937,000,000  1,893,000,000 

7,356,000,000 

1839,  947,000,000  1,003,000,000  1,950,000,000 

1840,  1,052,000,000  1,011,000,000  2,063,000,000 

1841  1,121,000,000  1,066,000,000  2,187,000,000 

1842  1,142,000,000  940,000,000  2.082,000,000 

1843, 1,187,000,000  992,000,000  2,179,000,000 

10,461,000,000 
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Netherlands,  including  Luxemburg, 


182,000,000  francs,  or  30  per  cent. 

140,000,000 

“ or  23 

it 

134,000,000 

« or  22 

a 

101,000,000 

“ or  16 

u 

53,000,000 

“ or  9 

44 

1,000,000 

100 

Maritime  commerce. — In  the  whole  value  of  maritime  imports  and 
exports,  the  part  of  our  own  vessels  has  been  720,000,000  francs,  or  46 
per  cent,  and  the  part  of  vessels  sailing  under  foreign  colors,  848,000,000 
francs,  or  54  per  cent.  The  relative  proportion  borne,  respectively  by 
these  two  classes  of  vessels  is  about  the  same  with  regard  to  imports  as 
to  exports. 

French  vessels. — Imports,  380,000,000  francs,  or  44  per  cent. 

“ “ , Exports,  341,000,000  francs,  or  48  per  cent. 

Foreign  vessels. — Imports,  483,000,000  francs,  or  56  per  cent. 

“ “ Exports,  364,000,000  francs,  or  52  per  cent. 

Compared  with  the  year  1842,  and  to  the  quinquennial  average,  the 
result  is,  in  the  whole  value  of  goods  transported  hy  French  vessels,  an 
increase  of  9 per  cent  in  favor  of  1843. 

The  value  of  goods  which  have  been  transported  in  foreign  vessels  has 
decreased  2 per  cent. 

Of  the  720,000,000  francs  worth  of  goods  which  have  been  transported 
ii)  French  vessels,  221,000,000  francs  belong  to  the  restricted  navigatioh, 
and  499,000,000  to  the  free  navigation. 

These  two  branches  of  our  navigation,  show  pretty  large  increases, 
whether  we  unite  them,  or  consider  them  separately,  and  relatively  to  the 
terms  we  have  compared,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  value  of  imports,  as 
to  the  value  of  exports.  We  may,  however,  here  except  the  navigation 
between  France  and  the  French  colonies,  and  also  the  navigation  belong, 
ing  to  fishery ; compared  to  1842,  the  first  has  decreased  5 per  cent  in 
imports,  and  the  other,  3 per  cent  in  exports. 

Whence  imported  and  whereto  exported.— If,  after  having  ex- 
amined  the  general  results  of  our  foreign  commerce,  we  regard  it  (im- 
ports  and  exports  together)  with  a view  to  learn  whence  the  merchandise 
was  imported  and  whereto  exported,  we  shall  see  that  out  of  49  powers 
amongst  whom  the  general  mass  is  divided,  there  are  10,  which  alone 
have  absorbed  67  hundredths  in  value  of  the  gross  amount,  (1,455,000,000 
francs.) 

According  to  the  relative  importance  of  our  commerce  with  each  of 
these  last  named  countries,  we  may  class  them  as  follows : — 


279,000,000  francs, 

, or 

12.8 

per  cent. 

271,000,000 

44 

or 

12.5 

44 

182,000,000 

44 

or 

8.3 

44 

178,000,000 

44 

or 

8.2 

44 

156,000,000 

44 

or 

7.2 

44 

144,000,000 

44 

or 

6.6 

44 

129,000,000 

44 

or 

5.9 

44 

116,000,000 

44 

or 

5.3 

44 

Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Bour- 
bon, and  French  Guiana,.  • • • 


On  comparing  the  results  of  1843  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  we 
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will  see  that  in  our  intercourse  with  each  of  these  countries,  except  Eng- 
land,  the  commercial  relations  with  which  country  have  decreased  11 
per  cent,  the  value  of  goods  exchanged  has  increased  considerably,  more 
in  some  instances,  however,  than  in  others. 

The  same  comparison  also  shows  an  increase  iii  our  commerce  with 
Chili,  Turkey,  Algeria,  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  Senegal,  the 
French  possessions  in  India,  Russia,  the  Brazils,  the  two  Sicilies,  Mexico 
and  Texas,  the  barbarous  States,  the  Roman  States  and  Portugal ; and  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  our  exchanges  with  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Uru- 
guay, Egypt,  the  Netherlands,  the  Danish  possessions  in  America,  Den- 
mark, Norway^  and  the  isle  of  Maurice. 

The  United  States  are  set  down  at  175,000,000  francs,  or  15  per  cent 
of  the  whole  amount  of  imports,  and  at  144,000,000  francs,  or  17  per 
cent  in  value,  of  products  admitted  for  consumption.  Compared  to  the 
year  1842  and  to  the  quinquennial  average,  the  y6ar  1843  shows  as  to 
this  nation  in  special  commerce,  an  increase  of  7 and  28  per  cent. 

Our  imports  from  England  have,  compared  with  the  year  1842,  de- 
creased 4 per  cenl  as  to  general  commerce,  and  23  per  cent  as  to  special 
commerce,  but  the  amount  is  larger  than  the  general  average  of  the  last 
five  years. 

The  imports  from  the  Sardinian  states  were  larger  in  1843  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  without,  however,  reaching  the  same  result  as  in  1841. 

As  to  Belgium,  the  value  of  the  imports  from  that  country  amounted,  in 
1842,  only  to  the  sum  of  99,000,000  francs  in  general  commerce,  and  of 

88.000. 000  francs  in  special  commerce ; they  have  come  up  as  high  as 

103.000. 000  and  90,000,000  francs  in  1843,  which  is  the  highest  number 
in  the  period  of  five  years. 

After  these  four  powers,  come  Switzerland,  the  German  Union,  Russia, 
Turkey  and  Spain,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 

These  values,  which  amounted  in  1838,  the  last  year  of  the  quinquennial 
period. 

For  Switzerland,  to  67,000,000  f.,  am’ted,  in  1843,  to  82,000,000  f. — Increase,  22  per  cent. 
For  Ger.  Union.,  to  75,000,000  « « 78,000,000  “ . 4 « 

For  Russia,  to  32,000,000  " « 57,000,000  “ 78  “ 

For  Turkey,  to  27,000,000  « “ 53,000,000  « 96  “ 

For  Spain,  to  35,000,000  “ « 35,000,000  « 00 

With  regard  to  the  other  powers,  our  general  conunerce,  as  to  imports, 
has  been,  compared  to  1842,  in  a state  of  progress  with  Bourbon,  the  two 
Sicilies,  Austria,  the  Barbarous  States,  Chili,  Dutch  and  French  India, 
Mexico,  Texas,  Senegal  and  Venezuela.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  gone 
backwards  with  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Tuscany,  Egypt, 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  Algeria  and  Denmark. 

Whereto  exported. — ^In  exports,  a very  perceptible  diminution  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  commercial  intercourse  with  England ; it  is  even 
to  be  observed,  with  regard  to  it,  that  the  year  1843  shows  a lower 
amount  than  any  of  the  five  preceding  years.  Compared  with  1842,  the 
decrease  is  17  per  cent  in  general  commerce,  and  6 per  cent  in  specitd 
commerce. 

Our  export  commence  with  Switzerland  has  steadily  been  on  the  in- 
crease for  several  years.  The  values  which  represent  it  amount  to 

100.000. 090  francs,  44,000,0000  francs  of  which  consist  of  our  home  pro- 
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ducts,  both  agricultural  and  manufactured ; that  is,  5 and  10  per  cent 
more  than  in  1842. 

Our  commerce  with  the  Zoll  Verefn  has  likewise  increased.  Thia 
association  has  given  an  outlet  to  our  products  of  51,000,000  francs. 

Our  exports  to  the  Netherlands  have  been  reduced  from  17,000,000 
francs  to  12,000,000  francs. 

Those  to  the  United  States,  which  had  con  side  rablj  decreased  in  1842, 
have  again  increased  in  1849,  without,  however,  attaining  the  average 
quinquennial  amount. 

General  Commerce  Special  Commerce. 


1843, 97,000,000  francs.  06,000,000  francs 

1842, 82,000,000  « 48,000.000  “ 

The  average, 150,000,100  “ 98,000,000  “ 


With  regard  to  Spain,  the  value  of  exported  products  of  all  kinds, 
shows  likewise  an  increase  of  14  and  7 per  cent,  compared  to  the  year 
1842  ^ but  this  value  has  decreased  7 and  5 per  cent  on  comparing  it  with 
the  average  of  the  five  last  years. 

Our  export  commerce  with  Belgium  has  remained  very  nearly  within 


the  same  limits : ‘ 

General  Commerce.  Special  Commerce. 

1843,* 52,800,000  francs.  43,700,000  francs. 

1842, 51,900,000  “ 43,900,000  « 

Quinquennial  average,  51,600,000  “ 44,100,000  “ 


The  other  countries  with  which  our  export  commerce  has  been  more 
important  than  in  1842,  are  : Algeria,  Guadaloupe,  Chili,  the  Brazils,  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America,  Tuscany  and  Bourbon.  A considerable 
decrease  in  value,  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  products 
sent  to  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Uruguay,  the  Danish 
possessions  in  America,  and  to  Haiti. 

Imports. — Of  the  entire  value  of  products  which  we  have  received 
from  foreign  parts,  matters  required  for  the  industry,  compose  62  per  cent 
in  general  commerce,  and  69  per  cent  in  special  commerce  ; the  natural 
objects  for  consumption  are  comprised  herein  for  21  and  24  per  cent,  and 
manufactured  objects  for  16  and  6 per  cent. 

Compared  to  the  year  1842,  and  to  the  quinquennial  average,  the  iro<* 
ports  in  general  commerce  show,  in  favor  of  1843,  increases  m 4 and  14 
percent,  which  lies  priifcipally  in  manufactured  objects,  and  in  those  for 
consumption  in  a natural  state. 

In  special  commerce  there  has  been,  as  for  as  concerns  this  last  class 
of  products,  increases  of  11  and  28  per  cent ; manufactured  objects  have, 
on  the  contrary,  decreased  8 and  3 per  cent ; the  value  of  matters  re- 
quired for  the  industry  has  fallen  very  little  short  of  the  last  year’s. 

Cotton  has  been  the  most  important  article  in  our  imports ; it  amounts 
to  127,009,000  francs  out  of  the  whole  value  of  imports,  107,000,000 
francs  worth  of  which  have  been  used  in  the  home  consumption.  The 
double  comparison  with  regard  to  this  article,  in  special  commerce,  gives 
a result  favorable  to  1843. 

Out  of  109,000,000  francs,  representing  the  value  of  silks  received  from 
foreign  parts,  our  industry  has  made  use  of  60,000,000  francs ; that  is, 
13,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1842,  and  3,000,000  francs  more  than  the 
quinquennial  average. 
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The  general  imports  of  sugars  from  our  colonies  have'  been  7 per  cent 
less  than  in  1S42 ; a diminution  of  2 per  cent,  results  likewise  from  the 
comparison  with  the  average.  The  sugars  of  this  class  that  have  been 
consumed,  on  the  contrary,  have  exceeded  those  consumed  in  the  periods 
compared  with  from  3 to  7 per  cent. 

Foreign  sugars  figure  in  general  commerce  for  11,000,000  francs;  15 
per  cent  more  than  in  1842.  4,000,000  francs  worth  of  this  class  have 
been  disposed  of  for  consumption,  as  much  as  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  grains  consumed  represent  a value  of 
42,000,000  francs  ; there  was  introduced  in  1842  only  13,000,000  francs 
worth. 

A decrease  of  about  one-third  is  observable  in  the  importation  of  flax 
and  hemp  threads  ; relatively  to  the  average,  the  difference  is  only  5 per 
cent  less. 

’ The  value  6f  woods  disposed  of  for  consumption  in  1842  was  41,000,000 
firancs;  in  1843  it  was  only  38,000,000  francs,  which  is  2,000,000  francs 
more  than  the  average  of  the  five  last  years. 

Fla;,  metal  cststs,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  tobacco  in  leaves,  rice,  watch 
and  clock  machinery,  olive  ojl,  straw  hats,  sperm  oil,  machines  and  me. 
chanics’  tools,  toys  and  silk  goods  are,  amongst  other  products,  those 
which  have  presented  to  special  commerce  the  most  perceptible  aug- 
mentations,  compared  to  1842. 

Of  raw  hides,  tallow,  butter,  horses  and  cattle,  common  woods,  seeds, 
oleaginous  grains,  coffee,  pepper  and  allspice,  indigo,  copper,  pit-coal, 
potash,  straw  mats  or  straw  braids,  and  flax,  hemp,  and  silk  stufls,  not  so 
m:my  imports  were  made  as  in  the  preceding  year.  . 

JExports. — The  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  exports,  of  all  kinds, 
amounted  to  992,000,000  francs,  to  wit : — 

'Natural  products,.  • • • 339,000,000  francs,  or  34  per  cent. 

hlanufactured  objects,. 653,000,000  “ or  66  “ 

The  articles  produced  in  our  own  soil,  or  by  our  own  industiy,  are  es- 
timated at  687,000,000  francs.  Of  this  number : — 

F^atural  products,.  • • 177,000,000  francs,  or  26  per  cent. 

Manufactured  objects,. ........  d 510,000,000  “ or  74  “ 

On  comparing  this  with  the  year  1842,  it  shows  an  increase  in  1843, 
of  5 and  7 per  cent.  This  increase,  however,  is  entirely  in  the  manu- 
factored  objects  ; in  natural  products,  there  is  a decrease  of  4 and  5 per 
cent.  The  average  of  exports  for  the  flve  last  years  is  about  the  same  as 
for  1843. 

Silk  goods,  as  usually,  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  articles  of  our  ex- 
port commerce;  their* value  has  amounted,  altogether,  at  163,000,000 
francs,  and  in  special  commerce  to  130,000,000  francs ; that  is,  10  and 
16  per  cent  more  than  in  1842  ; but  13  and  7 per  cent  less  than  the  quin- 
quennial average. 

Cotton  goods  come  next.  121,000,000  francs  worth  have  been  ex- 
ported; in  the  year  1842  there  was  only  111,000,000  francs  worth  ex- 
ported. In  special  commerce  this  article  fell,  from  104,000,000  francs  in 
1841,  to  74,000,000  francs  in  1842,  and  in  1843  it  reached  82,000,000 
francs. 

The  exportations  of  woollens  have  in  no  period  been  as  large  as  in 
1843.  The  values  representing  them  amounted  to  100,009,000  firacs,  in 
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general  commerce,  and  to  79,000,000  francs  in  special  commerce ; in 
1842  they  were  only  80,000,000  francs,  and  64,000,000  francs. 

The  results  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  about  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  our  wines  and  brandies, but  compared  to  the 
quinquennial  period,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  dLSerence  in  these  arti- 
cles are  4 and  8 per  cent  less. 

We  have  exported  only  6,000,000  francs  worth  of  grains,  whilst,  in  the 
year  1842,  we  furnished  to  foreign  parts  nearly  19,000,000  francs  worth,  i 

There  is  a slight  increase  observable  in  the  importation  of  flax  and 
hemp  goods.  The  excess  is  10  per  cent  above  1842. 

In  gold  and  silver  ware,  jewelry,  plate,  watch  and  clock  machinery, 
&shions,  eggs  and  seeds,  there  is  a decrease  below  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  varies  in  the  articles. 

The  comparison,  on  the  contrary,  results  in  favor  of  1843,  in  a pretty 
large  proportion,  with  regard  to  worked  hides,  crockery  and  glass  ware, 
worked  metals,  made  up  silk,  toys  and  pkythings,  and  wooden  ware,  ma- 
chines and  mechanics’  tools,  table  fruits,  common  woods,  refined  sugar, 
soaps,  silks,  butter  and  prepared  medicines. 

Goods  in  transit^. — The  foreign  merchandise  which  has  traversed 
the  kingdom  is  valued  at  192,000,000  francs,  and  its  weight  is  found  to  be 
385,508  metrical  quintains.  This  branch  of  general  commerce  is,  so  to 
speak,  stationary  in  France ; it  has  varied  but  little  for  several  years. 
There  was,  however,  16  per  cent  more  in  weight  of  foreign  goods,  which 
temporarily  borrowed  the  use  of  our  territory,  in  1843,  than  in  the  year 
before. 

Those  of  these  goods,  of  which  the  transit  has  been  greater  than  for- 
merly, are ; cotton,  wool,  flax  and  hemp  stuffs,  coffee,  refined  sugar,  iron 
and  clock  machinery;  there  is  a decrease  in  silks,  wools,  raw  sugar  and 
cochineal. 

Switzerland  and  England  are  the  countries  with  which  this  transit 
commerce  has  been  the  most  important,  both  as  to  exports  and  imports 
firom  or  to  either  country.  Switzerland  has  exported,  in  this  chapter  of 
commerce,  62,000,000  francs  worth,  and  imported  58,000,000  fiancs 
worth ; the  di^rence  in  favor  of  143  is  consequently  19  and  4 per  cent. 
The  part  of  England  herein  is  increased  18  per  cent  relative  to  foreign 

* The  quantities  of  brandy  and  of  wine^  which  are  set  forth  in  the  statistics  of  com- 
merce, since  1834,  show  only  the  number  of  litres  of  pure  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquid. 
The  following  table  shows  both  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  in 
the  exports  that  have  been  made  since  1818 : — 


Quantities  Exported— Hecolitres. 

Pure  ale.  cont’d 

Quantities  Exported — ^Hecolitres. 

Pure  ale.  cont*d 

Years. 

Liquid. 

in  the  liquid. 

Years. 

Liquid. 

in  the  liquid. 

1818, 

99,403 

59,167 

1831, 

141,133 

237,328 

84,123 

1819, 

231,653 

137,889 

1832....... 

140,998 

1820, 

253.349 

150,880 

1833, 

258,877 

154,063 

1821, 

153,409 

91,314 

1834, 

271,256 

161,463 

1822, 

230,186 

137,015 

1835, 

310,098 

184,582 

1823, 

310,060 

184,559 

1836, 

335,855 

199,214 

1824, 

317,348 

188,898 

1837 

316,493 

188,3^9 

1825, 

259,933 

154.757 

1838 

349,609 

208,001 

1826, 

194,111 

115,542 

1839, 

259,034 

154,187 

1827, 

273,111 

162,841 

1840, 

323,694 

192,175 

1828, 

403,574 

240,084 

1841, 

1848, 

342,775 

204,033 

1829, 

320,207 

190,848 

240,277 

164,145 

1830,. 

179,625 

106,626 

1843....... 

253,356 

165,665 
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goods  she  has  received  from  us  in  transitu  ; while  it  has  decreased  23  per 
cent,  with  regard  to  the  goods  which  she  has  sent  to  other  countries  over 
our  territory. 

Goods  on  storage. — The  value  of  foreign  goods  which  have  been  de- 
posited  in  storage,  amounted  to  685,000,000  francs ; and  their  weight  to 
9,396,292  metrical  quintals.  Under  either  aspect  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease. The  increase  in  value  is  49,000,000  francs ; in  weight,  132,871 
metrical  quintafs. 

The  increase  is  principally  in  grains,  metal  casts,  iron,  jsteel,  lead,  olea- 
ginous seeds,  olive  oil,  exotic  woods,  foreign  sugars,  tobacco  in  leaves, 
rice,  indigo  and  silks.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a decrease  in  pit  coal, 
colonial  sugars,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  pepper,  raw  tallow,  and  wool. 

Two  thirds,  both  in  weight  and  value,  of  these  goods,  have  been  stored 
in  Marseilles  and  Havre  : 


Marseilles,.* 239,000,000  f.,  or  35  p.  ct.  4,075,955  f.  nett  gain,  or  43  p.  ct 

Havre, 221,000,000  f.,  or  32  « 2,029,688  f.  “ or  22  “ 

55  other  places, 225,000,000  f.,  or  33  “ 3,290,649  f.  “ or  35  « 


The  result  of  a comparison  with  the  preceding  year  is,  for  the  port  of 
Marseilles,  an  increase  in  value  of  25,000,000  francs,  and  in  weight,  of 
299,810  metrical  quintals;  for  the  port  of  Havre,  a decrease  in  value  of 
6,000,000  francs,  and  in  weight  of  137,491  metrical  quintals. 

At  Lyons,  Paris,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Strasburg  and  Toulouse,  the  weight 
of  goods  received  in  storage  has  been  greater  than  in  1842.  The  result 
is  the  contrary  at  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Rouen,  Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  Metz  and 
Orleans. 

Premiums.^ — Of  the  goods  exported,  which  have  the  benefit  of  a pre- 
mium, there  has  been  an  increase  in  refined  sugar,  soaps,  cotton  stuffs, 
tanned  and  curried  hides,  and  woollens.  The  comparison  with  the  year 
1842,  of  all  other  goods,  show  pretty  perceptible  decreases. 

The  sums  paid  for  premiums  amount  altogether  to  12,697,978  francs. 
The  premiums  relative  to  encouragement  accorded  to  the  fisheries,  not 
by-paid  at  the  custom  houses,  are  not  included  in  this  sum  ; they  belong 
to  the  department  of  commerce.  They  have  thus  exceeded  by  10  per 
cent  the  disbursement  made  for  this  purpose  in  1842. 

Cod  and  whale  fisheries. — ^The  returns  with  regard  to  the  fisheries 
report  a quantity  of  453,870  metrical  quintals. 

C^s, • 405,816  nett  gain. 

Sperm  oil  and  whalebone,. 84,054 

The  comparison  with  the  returns  of  the  preceding  year  shows  an  in- 
crease of  5 per  cent  in  favor  of  1843. 

The  quantity  of  cods  re-exported  with  premiums,  amounted  to  98,986 
metrical  quintals.  In  1842  they  only  amounted  to  78,229  metrical  quin- 
tals, and  the  average  quantity  for  the  last  five  years  was  76,088  metrical 
quintals. 

The  part  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  whole  of  cods  re-exported  from 
the  metropolis  has  been  60,148  metrical  quintals,  or  61  per  cent. 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  collected,  amounts  to  209,000,000  francs, 
to  wit ; 

* Marseilles — Grains,  1,620,139  metrical  quintals ; other  goods,  2,455,816  f.  nett  gain. 

t Havre  — “ 15,479  « “ 2,014,209  f.  “ 
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Duties  on  imports, 144,000,000  firancs,  or  69  per  cent. 

“ on  exports,  navigation,  4ic.,  7,000,000  francs,  or  3 “ 

Consumption  tax  on  salts,.  .•••••.  58,000,000  francs,  or  28 

100  “ 

The  increase  is  almost  6,000,000  firancs,  and  lies  in  the  import  duties, 
almost  entirely  on  the  grains. 

Colonial  and  foreign  sugars,  cotton,  olive  oil,  spun  flax  and  hemp,  metal 
casts,  iron  and  lead,  have  also  contributed  to  increase  the  receipts. 

The  goods  on  which  the  receipt  of  duties  have  decreased,  are  princi- 
pally coffee,  wools,  pit  coal,  flax  and  hemp  stuffs,  cattle,  oleaginous  fruits, 
and  tallow. 

The  consumption  tax  on  salts  has  produced  1,000,000  francs  less  than 
in  1842.  The  duties  on  exports,  navigation,  dec.,  have  varied  but  little. 

The  collections  received  at  the  principal  custom-houses,  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : — 

Marseilles,. . 37,000,000  francs,  or  18  per  cent. 


Havre, 

Paris,  (goods  stored  here) 

. . 26,000,000 

u 

12 

44 

...  18,000,000 

i( 

44  g 

44 

Bordeaux,..  

...  15,000,000 

. . 12,000,000 

ftC 

44  7 

44 

Nantz, 

46 

0 

**  6 

44 

Dunkirk, 

...  8,000,000 

(( 

44  4 

44 

Rouen, 

...  6,000,000 

(t 

3 

44 

Other  custom-houses, 

. . 87,000,000 

(t 

“ 42 

44 

209,000,000 

C( 

**100 

44 

Advance  op  Navigation. — ^When,  in  fine,  we  review  the  advance  of 
navigation,  considered  with  respect  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels, 
we  shall  see  on  reference  to  tables, 

1st.  That  maritime  navigation  has,  in  1843,  employed  (as  well  for  im- 
ports as  exports)  27,996  vessels,*  measuring  altogether  3,247,000  tons ; 
that  is,  372  vessels,  and  108,000  tons  more  than  in  1842. 

2d.  That  this  navigation  has  been  shared  between  the  French  marine 
and  the  foreign  marine  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Number  of  Vessels.  Tonnage. 

French  Vessels,  11,431,  or  41  per  cent.  1,205,000,  or  38  per  cent. 

Foreign  Vessels,  16,655,  “ 59  2,042,000,  or  62  “ 

dd.  That  the  advance  in  navigation  has  favored  the  French  marine  the 
most,  which  has  increased  in  1843,  6 percent  more. than  in  the  preceding 
year,  on  the  whole  number  of  vessels,  and  on  tonnage ; whilst  the  foreign 
marine  has  decreased  2 per  cent  as  to  the  number  of  vessels,  but  stUl  in- 
creased  with  regard  to  tonnage,  2 per  cent. 

4th.  That  the  sailing  vessels  have  been  22,307  in  number,  measuring 
2,599,000  tons ; and  the  steam  vessels  5,689  in  number,  and  capable 
containing  648,000  tons. 

5th.  That  in  the  navigation  by  steam,  the  French  vessels  have  num- 
bered  1,583,  and  measured  208,000  tons ; and  the  foreign  marine,  4,106 
vessels,  and  440,000  tons;  that  is,  78  vessels  and  10,000  tons  more  of  the 
first  than  in  1842,  and  421  vessels  and  47,000  tons  more  of  the  second. 

* The  number  of  voyages  made  by  vessels  in  maritime  navigation,  is  27,996 ; this 
does  not  include  the  vessels  in  the  East. 
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We  annex  from  the  official  report,  tabular  statements  of  the  French  ex- 
port and  import  trade  with  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Texas,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Exports  from  France  to  the  United  States. 

General  Commerce.  Special  Commerce. 


Names  of  articles.  For.  Goods  ezp*d  in  1843.  For.  Goods  exp*d  in  1843. 

Quantity,  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Silk  goods, kilog.  428,906  f.  49,878,251  278.463  f.  32,446..390 

Woollens, 581,752  10,659,165  552.807  9,833,780 

Cotton  goods, 212,314  4,158,948  165,653  2,954,920 

Colored  silks, 31,425  3.080,375  490  46,550 

Rabbit,  hare,  and  beaver  furs,...  71,401  2,856,040  1,250  50,000 

Manufactured  skins, 65,394  2,488,016  65,331  2,486,280 

Ground  and  unground  Mad- 
der.  2,050,787  2,050,787  2,050,787  2,050,787 

Mercery,  or  made-up  silk, 241,639  2.044,402  232,029  1,919,126 

Mines, litres  5,484,787  017, 473  5,445,552  1,989,686 

Crockery,  glass-ware,  and  crys- 
tals,  value  1,395,174  1,312,253 

Cambric,  lawn,  and  lace, 1,347,318  1,197,851 

General  utensils, 999,160  731,560 

Straw  carpeting,  and  straw  in 

bundles, kilog.  25,948  940,114  1,704  57,760 

Brandy, litres  1,343,607  941,988  1,342.322  940,179 

Flax  & hemp  goods,  etc.,.,  kilog.  50,990  814,889  34,462  482,038 

Millinery  goods, value  793,824  753,061 

OUveoil, kilog  421,294  716,200  5,714  9,714 

Perfumery, 95,834  670,628  95,779  670,453 

Pasteboaid,  paper,  books,  etc.,..  173)750  652,432  152,584  576,601 

Clock  and  watch  machinery, 

6lc., value  592,620  41,429 

Roucon, kilog.  190,311  380,622  706  1,412 

Cream  of  tartar, 210,984  369,222  129,197  226,095 

Table  fruits, 529,488  351,021  236,821  200,520 

Verdegris,« 173,481  346,962  173,481  346,962 

Phosphoric  acid, 6,238  311,930  6,238  311,900 

Manufactured  cork, 85,592  2.)6,776  24,541  73,623 

Soaps, 398,913  239,347  398,913  239,347 

Different  articles  of  Parisian  in- 
dustry,  24,010  215,580  24,010  215,580 

Wrought  metals, 86,642  213,249  85,873  208^69 

Prepared  skins, 37,105  200,615  32,693  180,736 

Toys  and  playthings, 37.843  190,051  36,328  182,710 

Flaxseed, 244,996  183,747  

liquors, litres  59,376  178,128  51,214  153.642 

Prepared  medicines, kilog.  23,835  177,155  23,808  176,885 

Pure  gums, 129,851  170,945  8,538  1,107 

Felt,  silk,  and  other  hats,. value  150,410  150,410 

Capsules  for  priming, kilog,  24,580  147,480  24,580  147,480 

Cloves, 30,680  138,060  

Furniture, value  128.370  119,160 

Volatile  oils kilog.  1,230  123.000  591  59,100 

Wools, 30,703  122,812  

G6ld,silver-ware,  and  jewelry,.  189  107,835  149  69,997 

Sulphur, 588,067  107,031  588,067  107,031 

Classical  instruments, value  10.3,803  103,170 

Unprepared  peltfiM, 101,036  28,192 

Other  articles, 2,5.32,768  1,953,488 


Total, f.  96,639,059  f.  65,807,804 
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IlfFORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  FrANOB« 

General  Commerce.  Special  Commerce. 

Names  of  articles.  For.  Goods  imp’d  in  1843.  For.  Goods  consumed  in  *43. 

QuaHtity,  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Cotton  wool, kilog.  65,942,990  f.  118,697,362  56.134,509  f.  101,042,116 

Tobacco,  in  leaves, 16,128,145  37,094,734  12,623,540  29,034,142 

Raw  taUow  and  lard, 7,352,694  4,043,982  5,713,597  3,142,478 

Rice, 6,851,432  2,503,730  6,343,433  2,300,629 

Raw  skins,. 1,530,182  1,869,434  1,334,610  1,544,.307 

Potash, 2,821,175  1,692,705  2,341,454  1,404,872 

Thin  oak  planks, pieces  4,497,340  1,465,339  3,961.830  1,278,604 

Lead  ore. kilog.  2,221,665  999,749  2,174.525  978,536 

Unprepared  whalebone, 217,117  759,909  142,308  498,078 

Dye-wood, 1,578,311  315,663  467^200  93,439 

Manufactured  tobacco, 47,199  302,074  1,130  7,232 

Muscat, 691,207  248,834  562,627  202,545 

Raw  beeswax,... 118,781  237,889  124,780  249,848' 

Salted  beef, 328,736  230,115  16,383  11,468 

Gold  sands,. 7,021  228,630  7,621  228,630 

Cocoa, *229,930  206,937  101,561  91,405 

Coffee,.. 237,990  202,292  26,087  22,174 

Pure  copper, 95,513  191,026  91,552  183,104 

Pearl  barley, gram.  9,500  190,000  8,718  174,360 

Spermaceti,... kilog.  109,135  179,133  93,087  149,178 

Spelts, 179,082  179,082  145,131  145,131 

Grains,  (flour,) 493,697  172,711  111,151  38,820 

Rosin,  (iied  pitch,) 1,611,926  161,193  1,883,373  188,337 

Porcelain, 29,334  154,614  11,893  60,399 

VaniUa 600  150,000  296  74,000 

Tea,. 23,959  143,754  271  1,626 

Indigo, 8,868  141,888  596  9,536 

l^oiic  rosin,  (copal  rosin,) 50,480  121,152  47,143  113,143 

Hope,. 95,379  119,222  36,936  46^70 

FVimiture  woods, 205,641  97,272  248,779  76,895 

Allspice 68,035  95,249  37,025  51,835 

OOier  articles, 1,431,990  816,434 


Total, f.  174,627,684  f.  144,259,471 

Exports  from  France  to  Mexico. 

General  Commerce.  Special  Commerce. 

Fr.  and  foreign  goods  French  goods  exported 
• Names  of  articles.  exported  during  1843.  during  year  Im. 

Quantity,  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Silkgoocfa, kilog.  24,963  f.  3,001,820  16,844  f.  2,027,540 

Cotton  goods. 77,961  1,575,251  60,478  1,113,833 

Woollens, 46,337  1422,531  44,637  1,074,941 

Phper,  Ixmks,  and  engravings,..  198,215  713,105  197,607  710,078 

Crockery,  glass-ware,  and  crys- 
tals,  value  703,748  671,833 

Wines, litres  600,570  689,400  597,311  684,140 

Mercery,  or  made-up  silk,,  kilog.  78,894  654,874  74,711  570,882 

Arms, 31,499  393,786  4,360  50,886 

Wrought  metals, 80,856  278,233  78,683  275,471 

Perfumery, 29,431  206,017  29,431  206,017 

Iron  and  steel 687,462  192,942  5,967  5,130 

Flax  and  hemp  goods, 9,176  184,618  4,721  103,454 

Gold  and  silver  ware,  jewelry, . 61  167,204  55  132,408 

Cotton,  (spun,) 26,405  164,507  3,108  37,143 

Brandy  and  liquors, litres  117,068  160,352  116,050  159,049 

Other  articles, 1,735,869  1,465,969 


Total,« f.  11,944,257  f.  9,294,774 
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Imports  into  France  from  Mexico. 

6EKERA.L  Commerce.  Special  Commerce. 


Names  of  articles. 

For.  goods  imp'd  in  1843. 
Quantity.  Value. 

For.  giKMis  consumed  in  *43. 
Quantity.  Value. 

Cochineal, 

...knog.  93,957 

f.  2,818,710 

98,854 

f.  2,905,632 

Pure  copper, 

885,231 

1.770/462 

339,057 

678,114 

Vanilla, 

4,319 

1,079,750 

2,321 

580,250 

Dye-woods,.... 

3,244,460 

648,892 

3,763,845 

752,769 

Raw  skins, 

214,437 

361,134 

1334288 

215,066 

Sarsaparilla  root, 

26,893 

80,679 

22,550 

67,650 

Jalap  root, *.... 

16,533 

52,906 

5,064 

’ 16,205 

Coffee, 

36,909 

31,373 

5,179 

4,402 

Other  articles, 

78,001 



57,141 

Total, 

f.  1,921,907 

f.  5,337,229 

Exports  from  France  to  Texas. 


General  utensils, 

. . .value 

f.  19,150 

25,630 

f.  19,150 

Wines,  

....litres 

25,630 

12,053 

7,546 

12,053 

Brandy  and  liquors, 

7,540 

8,006 

4,397 

8,006 

Refined  sugar, 

...kilog. 

4,379 

54255 

54255 

Other  articles, 

29,100 

18,587 

Total, 

f.  73,564 

Imports  into  France  from  Texas. 

63,051 

Cotton  wool, 

...kilog. 

35,484 

f.  63,871 

35 

f.63 

Raw  skins, 

10,394 

11,404 

10,394 

11,404 

Other  articles, 

2,279 

1,779 

Total, 

f.  77,554 

f.  13,246 

Art.  III.— commerce  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  prohibitory  system  of  Spain  excludes  almost  all  the  staple  articles 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  at 
Cadiz,  is  reduced  to  the  import  of  a few  cargoes  of  staves,  and  export  of 
salt ; for  which  latter  article  vessels  generally  arrive  there  in  ballast, 
after  delivering  their  outward  cargoes  at  the  ports  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  &c.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  staves  are  usually  sent  from 
Cadiz  to  Malaga,  to  pay,  in  part,  for  dried  fruit  required  in  the  United 
States.  During  thfe  year  1843,  four  American  vessels,  from  New  Orleans, 
with  1,583  hogsheads  of  tobacco  for  the  Spanish  government,  touched  at 
Cadiz  for  orders,  and  proceeded  to  Gibraltar  to  land  their  cargoes ; the 
contractors  preferring  this  cautious  mode  of  obtaining  payment  at  that 
place,  according  to  the  delivery  of  the  articles.* 

Salt,  as  elaborated  at  Cadiz,  requires  but  little  skill.  The  salt  ponds 
formed  on  the  low  land  round  the  bay,  are  flooded  with  a few  inches  of 
sea-water,  at  the  height  of  spring  tides,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
and  the  action  of  the  sun,  by  evaporation,  soon  creates  a crust  of  salt, 
which  is  raked  off*,  and  placed  on  the  neighboring  banks  to  drain,  where 
it  remains  in  heaps  and  exposed  to  the  weather  till  exported,  for  its  low 
price  will  not  afford  the  cost  of  a covering.  The  loss  is  consequently 
great,  averaging  one-sixth  part.  The  salt  produced  by  the  strongest  sun, 
and  eastern  winds,  at  midsummer,  is  the  coarsest,  whitest,  and  most  suit- 


* Letter  of  Alexander  Burton,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz. 
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able  for  the  United  States  and  the  north  of  Europe ; but  the  small  grain 
is  preferred  for  the  fisheries  of  New  Foundland.  For  five  years,  ending 
in  1889,  the  exports  averaged  each  year  25,250  lasts,  or  1,818,000 
bushels,  of  which  354,000  bushels  were  shipped  for  I Jew  Foundland, 
370,000  busht'ls  for  the  United  States^  and  1,096,000  bushels  for  the  Bal- 
tic and  elsewhere.  From  1839  to  1843,  inclusi  ve,  the  exportation  of  salt, 
from  Cadiz  to  foreign  countries,  has  increased  60  per  cent,  beyond  the 
amount  stated,  and  in  proportion  for  the  destinations  mentioned.  The 
present  year’s  supply  is  about  42,000  lasts,  or  3,024,000  bushels.  The 
price  of  salt  is  not  fixed  by  the  Spanish  government,  but  depends  upon  the 
quantity  on  hand,  and  the  demand  at  the  time,  and  ranges  fi'om  about  four 
cents  per  bushel  for  new  salt,  in  the  summer,  to  five  cents  for  the  old,  the 
following  spring — averaging,  the  year  through,  about  four  and  a half  cents 
per  bushel,  delivered  alongside  of  vessels,  where  crews  measure  it  at  the 
time  of  loading.  Foreign  vessels  arriving  at  Cadiz,  in  ballast,  and  taking 
salt,  are  exempt  from  tonnage  duty  of  five  cents  per  ton,  which  those  with 
cargoes  pay.  The  other  charges,  for  pilotage,  anchorage,  light-house, 
and  health  office,  in  a vessel  of  three  hundred  tons,  amount  to  about  850. 
Discharging  of  ballast  costs  about  25  cents  per  ton.  Vessels  without  bills 
of  health  are  subject  to  a fine  of  #55. 

Salt  can  be  sold  only  wholesale  by  individuals,  and  solely  for  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries.  In  the  months  of  September,  October,  November 
and  December,  1842,  the  exports  of  salt,  from  Cadiz  to  the  United  States, 
was  185,684  bushels.  The  price  of  salt,  at  that  time,  was  five  cents  per 
bushel ; and  from  June  to  August,  of  1843,  the  number  of  bushels  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  was  459,144 — ranging  from  four  and  a half 
to  four  and  three-quarter  cents  per  bushel.  The  retail  of  salt  throughout 
the  Spanish  colonies  is  a monopoly  of  the  government,  and  is  at  present 
farmed  out.  The  fixed  price  of  sale  for  this  article  for  consumption 
in  Spain  differs  according  to  the  distance  from  sea.  In  Andulusia,  it  is 
equal  to  82  75  per  hundred  pounds  weight. 

Exchange. — Between  Cadiz  and  the  United  States  there  is  no  regular 
exchange.  Bills  on  the  United  States  are  rarely  negotiated  at  Cadiz ; 
and  in  the  few  instances  known  to  our  consul  at  Cadi?,  the  rate  has  been 
at  about  the  average  of  8 per  cent  loss  to  the  bill.  Payments  for  exports 
of  Spanish  produce,  when  not  made  in  cash,  as  customary,  are  generally 
by  bills  on  Englcind.  The  rate  of  exchange,  in  1843,  averageci  fifty  pence 
sterling  per  Spanish  or  American  dollar.  This  rate,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  exchange  in  the  United  States  on  England,  of  8 per  cent  pre- 
mium, or  four  hundred  and  eighty  cents  per  pound  sterling,  gives  the 
average  of  one  hundred  cents  of  the  United  States  for  a Spanish  dollar. 

Cadiz  rates  of  wages. — Ship-carpenters,  caulkers,  coopers,  plumbers, 
sailmakers,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  blockmakers,  cutlers  and  armorers, 
75  to  90  cents  per  day ; shoemakers,  tailors,  glaziers  and  weavers,  40  to 
50  cents  per  day ; house-carpenters,  painters,  bookbinders,  pksterers  and 
masons,  50  to  70  cents  per  day ; tanners,  curriers,  hatters  and  printers, 
60  to  70  cents  per  day.,  All  the  above  persons  subsist  themselves.  Vine- 
dressers,  gardeners,  mason’s  laborers,  stone-hewers  and  sawyers,  30  to  40 
cents  per  day  ; field-laborers,  20  to  30  cents  per  day  ; labprers  on  board 
of  vessels,  75  cents  per  day.  Men  house  servants,  83  to  88  per  month  ; 
women  do.,  82  to  85  per  month,  and  maintained ; seamen,  810  to  812 
per  month. 
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T^e  produce  and  manufactures  of  Spain  are,  by  the  present  tariff  of 
that  country,  exempt  from  export  duty,  save  a very  few  articles  of  no  con- 
sequence, except  the  following : — Old  bronze,  in  bells,  cannon,  dtc.,  pays 
75  cents  per  quintal,  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  one-third  more  under  foreign 
flags;  mineral  of  copper,  or  mixed  with  iron,  20  cents  per  quintal;  alco- 
hol, 20  cents  per  quintal ; lead,  20  cents  per  quintal ; arkwood,  in  sheets, 
80  cents  per  quintal ; wool,  of  rabbits  and  hares,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Staves  were  the  only  article  imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
landed  at  Cadiz,  for  the  year  ending  with  August,  1843,  and  estimated  at 
686,000.  The  duty  payable  thereon,  by  the  tariff  of  November,  1841,  is, 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  1}  per  cent,  on  1,000  staves,  valued  at  $50,  and 
two-thirds  additional  as  a consumption  duty.  Under  foreign  flags,  there 
is  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of  these  sums.  The  products  and  manufac- 
tures of  Spain  are  subject  to  the  royal  duty,  called  “ alcabula,”  which  is 
four  per  cent  on  their  value,  whether  in  a crude  state,  or  partially,  or 
conapletely  raaaufacutured  ; and  this  duty  is  payable  as  often  as  the  article 
is  sold,  and  transferred ; consequently,  sales  are  frequently  kept  private, 
to  avoid  the  tax.  Other  additional  and  low  duties,  under  various  names, 
but  about  equal  to  four  per  cent,  are  also  assessed  on  articles  required 
for  consumption,  as  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  candles,  and  fresh  meats  of  all 
kinds.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  beans,  dec.,  pay  a fixed  duty  of  two 
cents,  nearly,  per  hundred  pounds  weight.  In  general,  the  taxes  on  pro- 
duce and  manufactures,  in  Spain,  under  various  natnes,  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  former  tithes,  now  abolished  under  that  name, 
though  a contribution  is  assessed  for  the  support  of  public  worship  and  the 
clergy. 

Insurance  on  American  vessels  and  cargoes  is,  in  general,  effected  in 
the  United  States,  and  very  rarely  in  Spain.  Insurance  for  Spanish  ac- 
count is  usually  made  in  England,  France,  or  the  United  States.  The 
premium  of  insurance  at  Cadiz,  by  Spanish  vessels,  to  or  from  that  port, 
is  as  follows: — To  South  American  ports,  on  the  Atlantic,  li  per  cent, 
and  to  ports  on  the  Pacific,  3 to  3^  per  cent ; India  and  China,  4 to  4j- 
per  cent ; Cuba,  2 to  2§  per  cent ; Gulf  of  Mexico,  2i  to  Si  per  cent ; 
England  and  France,  2 per  cent ; North  of  Europe  and  the  Baltic,  2l  to 
3i  per  cent ; Constantinople  and  Black  sea,  4i  to  5 per  cent ; and  from 
Cadiz  to  the  United  States,  1 J per  cent. 

Freight  on  wine,  from  Cadiz  to  the  United  States,  is  about  $8,  and  5 
per  cent  primage  per  tun  of  two  pipes,  and  in  that  proportion  for  an  equal 
bulk  of  other  merchandise.  Salt  is  generally  shipped  on  the  vessel’s  ac- 
count, and  not  on  freight.  American  vessels,  after  delivering  their  out- 
ward cargoes  of  cotton,  dec.,  at  northern  European  ports,  go  to  Cadiz  in 
ballast,  to  load  salt  for  owners’  account,  and  any  gain  thereon  is  consider- 
ed as  the  freight.  The  commission  is  generally  3 per  cent  on  purchase 
and  shipment  of  salt.  On  other  merchandise,  2J  per  cent,  and  1 to  1 per 
cent  brokerage.  The  commission  at  Cadiz  on  sales  of  imports,  is  2i  per 
cent,  and  brokerage  1 to  1 per  cent. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  report  of  George  Read,  Esq., 
United  States  Consul  at  Malaga,  Spain,  in  answer  to  a resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  March  3,  1843,  shows  the  principal  articles 
of  export  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  of  the  same,  at  the  port  of  Malaga. 
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Eipoiis  to  U.  States. 

Malaga  wine,  sweet  and  dry,  (Sp.  white,)... 

Bunch  Muscatel  raisins,  in  boxes, 

Bloom  raisins,  in  boxes, 

“ or  sun  raisins,  in  casks, 

CSfapes,  green,  in  kegs  and  jars, 

Lemons, 

Soft  shelled  almonds^ 

Jordan  almonds,  shelled,  in  boxes, 

in  drums  and  boxea, 

Olive  oil,  in  casks, 

Safiron,  from  Murda^....., 

Soap,  Castile, 

Lead,  in  pigs, 

Mats,  door, 

Matting,  from  Alicante, 


Prices. 


Wholesale. 

14  a 16  cents  per  gall. 
3|  cents  per  lb. 

2 cents  per  lb. 

1 5-6  cents  per  lb. 

8 cents  per  lb. 

$1  50  a 09  per  M. 

5 cents  per  lb. 

21^  a 24  cents  per  lb. 
2i  a cents  per  lb. 
62  a 70  cts.  per  gall. 
07  a 010  per  lb. 
74a8  cents  per  lb. 

34  cents  per  lb. 

30  cents  each. 

03  50  a 04  per  bale 
of  48  yards. 


Retail. 

5 cents  per  bottle. 
2 cents  per  lb. 

1 6-10  cts.  per  15. 

14  a 2 cts.  per  Ib; 

2 a 3 cts.  per  lb. 

2 to  20  lemons  for 
1 cent. 

Not  used; 

25  cts.  per  lb. 
14a2  cts.  per  lb. 
70  a 80  cts.  p.  gaL 
60  cts.  per  oz. 

8 a 9 cts.  per  lb. 

5 cts.  per  lb. 

35  a 40  cts.  each. 

15  a 20  c.  per  yd. 


The  rates  of  insurance  on  exports  to  the  United  States,  from  Malaga, 
varies  from  I4  to  2 per  cent.  The  freight  is  05  a 06  per  ton,  of  8 quarter 
casks,  or  80  boxes,  <kc.  Malaga  business  is  not  done  on  a oemmission. 
Produce  “put  on  board”  at  a “ value,”  all  charges  included,  and  the  profit 
may  be  2 or  10  per  cent.  Produce  is  paid  for  in  cash,  as  it  cornea  firom 
the  country. 

We  subjoin  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Read,  appended  to  the  above  taMe  of 
exports  and  prices,  as  follows  : — 

The  commercial  business  of  Malaga,  in  its  customs,  is  one  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  differing  much  in  its  usages  from  that  of  the  United  States ; consequently, 
the  annexed  table  would  present  many  anomalies,  if  unaccompanied  by  explana- 
tions. 

In  the  United  States,  the  dealer  in  home  produce,  is  generally  what  may  be 
termed  a factor,  who  sells  an  article  on  commission  for  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ducer, or  else  he  is  a speculator  on  the  variations  of  the  market.  Such  is  the 
flour  dealer,  who  receives  the  article  regularly  made  up  and  packed  ready  for 
exportation. 

It  is  different  in  Malaga.  Take  for  instance  wines ; the  skipper  may  himself 
be  either  a grower,  or  may  advance  money  to  the  grower  for  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  and  deduct  these  advances,  with  interest,  from  the  yield  of  the  vin- 
tage, when  delivered  by  the  grower  into  his  stores.  Then  he  b^omes  a manu- 
facturer of  wines,  which  he  may  sell  to  others,  or  himself  becomes  a skipper  to 
foreign  or  home  markets,  either  on  his  own  or  on  others’  account.  In  this  last 
character  of  merchant,  he  must  have  his  casks  made,  and  gives  the  cooper  staves, 
hoops,  and  cash  for  labor,  taking  the  empty  casks  in  payment.  These  staves 
and  hoops  he  may  have  imported  as  part  returns  for  wines,  or  taken  in  exchange 
for  them  from  his  stores.  As  skippsr,  he  invoices  his  adventure  at  what  is  called 
the  market  value,  or  shipping  price,  on  boards  all  charges  included,  and  com- 
prising the  shipping  merchant’s  profit. 

Locking  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  the  columns,  the  value  is  that  of 
the  wine  m store,  as  current  in  the  market  and  ready  for’  shipment  or  consump- 
tion—say  12  to  14  reals  vellon  per  arrobe  of  4 24-100  gallons,  or  equal  to  a medium 
of  about  16  cents  per  gallon;  31  gallons  to  the  quarter  cask  give  04  66  for  the 
wine,  which  with  02  10  for  cask  and  shipping  expenses,  leave  about  80  cents  on 
the  quarter  cask  (value  07  60  per  invoice)  as  remuneration  for  outlay,  and  in- 
terest of  capital,  store-rent,  commissions,  &c.  The  same  individual  is  sometimes 
the  retai  er  also,  and  will  sell  a measure  for  6 cents,  equal  to  the  contents  of  a 
black  bottle. 

In  raisins,  the  wholesale  price  above,  necessarily  comprises  the  package  or 
box  in  which  they  must  always  be  packed,  (if  Muscatels,)  and  brought  from  the 
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vineyard ; of  course,  enhancing  the  price.  Those  retailed  by  the  pound  are  not 
usually  of  the  better  qualites ; and,  therefore,  if  the  fruit  be  retailed  at  a price, 
together,  with  the  empty  package  (which  may  serve  again)  at  any  thing  about 
the  wholesale  price  of  good  fruit,  it  is  quite  as  much  as  is  sought  for. 

Of  grapes,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  wholesale  price  is  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  retail,  which  certainly  would  appear  to  be  an  anomaly.  The 
explanation  is  this ; the  grape  of  export  is  the  only  one  disposed  of  by  wholesale ; 
it  IS  considered  inferior  to  all  others  used  for  daily  consumption ; the  wholesale 
price  above,  consequently  includes  all  the  cost  of  preparation  and  packing  for 
shipment : but  as  it  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  preserved  over  a few  days  after 
being  pulled,  it  is  worth  for  that  neason,  when  fresh,  sometimes  quadruple  any 
other  ^pe  that  will  not  keep,  of  which  the  consumption  is  very  great  as  food. 
In  another  light,  however,  this  grape,  as  it  keeps  so  long,  is  sometimes  hung  up 
m bunches  to  the  rafters  of  the  houses  in  the  vineyard  men  until  Christmas,  when 
ft  is  retailed  at  the  market  at  about  5 cents  per  pound. 

Figs  must  always  be  put  up  and  pressed  when  newly  dried ; they  have  varied 
during  the  year  but  very  little ; they  are  not  consumed  at  that  time,  nor  indeed 
are  raisins,  not  being  considered  wholesome'  until  they  have  undergone  a fer- 
mentation after  the  leaf  of  the  tree  falls.  The  same  with  raisins,  and  when  any 
decay  takes  place,  it  is  about  the  time  the  leaves  fall  from  the  vin^  or  when  the 
sap  rises  again  in  the  spring.  The  dried  fruit  is  eaten  when  there  is  none  green, 
and*  vegetables  are  scarce.  The  common  peq>le  live  for  very  litUe^  with  the  abun- 
dance of  fruit  of  the  country; 

4 lb.  of  raisins  or  figs, ^ cent 

4 lb.  of  bread, H “ 

Fried  fish, *♦ 

make  a very  wholesome  breakfast  for  a carpenter,  at' 3^ 

This  class  of  people  drink  water,  and  very  little  wine. 

The  internal  taxes  and  imposts  are  gener^y  farmed  out  to  contractors,  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  collection  of  Siat  part  of  the  revenue.  Home  pr^uce 
pays  nothing  when  exported ; but  as  all  kinds  for  this  purpose  must  come  within 
the  city,  it  was  usual  for  the  mercantile  community  to  give  bonds  to  export  what 
they  introduce  into  the  town,  and  to  pay  the  gate  dues  {derechos  de  consumo) 
on  what  fell  short  in  their  exports.  To  ascertain  this  difference,  accounts  were 
kept  with  each  merchant,  charging  him  with  ah  that  came  through  the  gates  in  his 
name,  and  crediting  his  permits  of  export.  As  this,  however,  is  a country  wheres 
the  evasion  of  revenue  and  contraband  practices  of  every  shade  and  color,  kind, 
and  description,  are  universally  prevalent,  it  was  arranged  between  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  contractors  to  fix  a modicum  duty  on  every  thing  that  came 
through  the  gates,  and  thus  do  away  with  an  extensive  establishment  of  account- 
ability, and  a heavy  corps  of  guards  on  one  side,  and  their  vexatious  interference 
on  the  other,  besides  the  annoyances  of  liquidations,  &c.  &c.  These  internal 
taxes  were  thus  reduced  to  a mere  nothing,  so  as  really  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration against  the  consumer,  while  the  aggregate  remained  important  to  the 
contractorr  All  the  fruits  enter  in  small  paiws  from  the  country  at  a time,  and 
the  amount  to  be  paid  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  sought  to  be  evad^,  while  the  ar- 
rangement was  aaopted  on  a principle  which  prevented  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  the  eternal  hankering  after  smuggling  and  defraudation.  An  example  or  two 
will  show  the  operation  of  the  modicum  duty.  Wines  formerly  paid  20  cents  the 
arrobe  of  44  gallons,  or  nearly  5 cents  a gallon.  By  the  arrangement,  all  the  new 
must,  when  it  enters  the  city,  pay  4 maravedis,  or  J cent  the  arrobe,  or  2-17  of 
a cent  the  gallon.  Olive  oil  paid  35  cents  the  arrobe,  of  3J  gallons,  and  by  the 
arrangement  8 maravedis  the  arrobe,  or  7-20  of  a cent  per  gallon.  Raisins,  grapes, 
almonds,  about  4 of  a cent  per  arrobe  of  25  lbs.  7 oz.  Oranges  and  lemons  on 
the  same  scale ; an  amount  so  insignificant  as  to  be  no  account  to  the  consumer. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  soap.  Barilla  never  paid  gate  dues,  while  the  modi- 
cum on  oil  does  not  increase  the  price  of  soap  more  than  3 cents  per  100  pounds 
to  the  consumer. 
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There  is  no  regular  course  of  exchange  between  Malaga  and  the  United 
States ; and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  place  funds  in  Malaga,  without  loss, 
through  indirect  channels.  Spain,  as  we  have  before  renqiarked,  consumes 
no  produce  of  the  United  States,  except  staves,  a little  cotton  and  tobacco, 
most  of  which  is  smuggled  through  Gibraltar. 

Mercantile  clerks,  at  Malaga,  receive  $20  per  month,  on  an  average  ; 
storemen,  with  constant  employment,  40  to  50  cents  per  day ; day  la- 
borers,  in  vs^arehouses,  35  to  40  cents  per  day ; women,  picking  fruits,  20 
cents  per  day. 

The  exports  from  Catalonia,  part  of  Turragonia,  are  principally  red 
wine,  which  is  worth  there  about  $7  per  cask.  All  goods  brought  from 
the  United  States  in  Spanish  bottoms,  pay  less  duty  considerably ; and 
this  is  the  reason  of  American  vessels  being  prejudiced  in  bringing  their 
own  produce. 


Art.  IV. -commerce  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

An  inquiry  into  the  early  history  of  New  York  will  show  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  commercial  interests  ; and  that,  in  this  respect,  it  diffiered  mate- 
rially from  the  New  England,  and  other  colonies,  where  the  first  settlers 
sought  a refuge  from  religious  and  political  persecution.  The  island  of 
Manhattan,  and  its  vicinity,  were  occupied  by  a commercial  company, 
with  a view  to  trade;  and  the  subsequent  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
city  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  commmerce,  aided  by  those 
branches  of  industry  which  her  favorable  position  for  trade  have  attracted 
hither. 

The  fur  trade,  with  the  Indians,  was  the  principal  object  and  employ- 
ment of  the  Dutch,  who  came  to  this  continent  during  the  seventeenth 
century  ; and,  in  1635,  we  find  the  number  of  skins,  returned  to  Holland 
by  the  Fur  Company,  was  14,891  beavers,  and  1,413  otters — of  the  total 
^alue  of  134,925  guilders. 

The  trade  with  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Curucoa  and  Guyana,  the  West 
Indies  and  Africa,  soon  after  commenced.  From  1673  to  1688,  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  was  the  manufacturing,  or  bolting,  of 
flour  and  meal,  and  the  baking  of  bread ; for  which  the  city  for  some  time 
had  a monopoly.  A petition,  presented  to  the  Common  Council,  in  1692, 
states  that  ^Uhe  bolting  of  flour  and  baking  of  bread  hath  been,  and  is,  the 
chief  support  of  the  trade  and  traffic  of  this  city,  and  maintenance  of  its 
inhabitants  of  all  degrees.  It  hath,  for  many  years  past,  been  an  ancient 
usage.”  At  that  time,  the  flour  made  here,  was  in  the  highest  estimation 
of  any  produced  in  America. 

After  the  English  took  possession  of  the  colony,  the  trade  of  the  city 
rapidly  increased.  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  work  on  America,  published  in 
1757,  says  : “ The  city  of  New  York  contains  upwards  of  2,000  houses, 
and  above  12,000  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  Dutch  and  English.  It 
is  well  and  commodiously  built,  extending  a mile  in  length,  and  about 
half  that  breadth,  and  has  a very  good  aspect  from  the  sea ; but  it  is  by 
no  means  properly  fortified.  The  town  has  a very  flourishing  trade,  and  in 
which  great  profits  are  made.  The  merchants  are  wealthy,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  general,  most  comfortably  provided  for,  and  with  a moderate  labor. 
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From  the  year  1749  to  1750,  232  vessels  have  been  entered  in  this  port, 
and  286  cleared  outwards.  In  these  vessels,  were  shipped  6,731  tons  of 
provisions,  chiefly  flour,  and  a vast  quantity  of  grain,  of  which  I have  no 
particular  account.  In  the  year  1755,  the  export  of  flaxseed  to  Ireland, 
amounted  to  12,528  hogsheads. 

“Upon  the  river  Hudson,  about  150  miles  from  New  York,  is  Albany, 
a town  of  not  so  much  note  for  its  number  of  houses  or  inhabitants,  as  for 
the  great  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  and  indeed,  by  con- 
nivance with  the  French,  for  the  use  of  the  same  people.  This  trade 
takes  off  a great  quantity  of  coarse  woollen  goods,  also  guns,  hatchets, 
knives,  hoes,  kettles,  powder  and  shot,  besides  several  other  articles.” 

In  1683,  there  were,  belonging  to  the  city,  3 barques,  3 brigantines,  26 
sloops,  and  48  open  boats. 

In  1769,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  jC75,931  ; from  the  West 
Indies,  J£97,420  ; ,from  South  of  Europe,  £14,927  ; from  Africa,  £697. 
Total,  £188,976  sterling,  or  8839,782. 

Comparison  of  Exports  from  New  York  with  those  of  the  whole  U.  States. 
Years.  New  York.  U.  States.  ITears.  New  York.  U.  States. 

1792,  82,535,790  826,109,572  1800, 813,978,123  894,115,925 

1793,  2,932,370  33,026,233  1805, 23,482,943  101,536,963 

1794,  5,442,183  47,989,472  1810 17,242,330  61,316,833 

1795,  10,301,182  67,064,097  1816 13,946,598  87,671.569 

1799,  17,262,729  70,971,780  1820, 11,769,511  69,691,669 

Amouitt  of  Duties  on  Merchandise  Imported  into  New  York. 

1789, 8145,320  1 1810, 85.223,696 

1792, 1,233,903  1 1816, 10,785,354 

1795, 2,717,361  1820, 5,487,974 

1800,  3,611,588  | 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports,  (domestic 
and  foreign,)  into  and  from  the  port  of  New  York,  in  each  year,  from  1821 
to  1844,  inclusive ; also,  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  imports : — 
Imports  and  Exports  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


Imports  from  Amount  of  Dom.  prod,  and  For’n  mdze.  Total  ’ 

Years.  for.  countries,  diit.  on  imp.  roanuf.  ezp’d.  exported.  exports. 

1821,  836,020,012  87.243,542  83.102,022  84.022,143  8i2>i34,645 

1822,  33,912,453  9,941,702  9,228,631  6,177,063  15,405,694 

1823,  30,601,455  9,022,435  11, .526, 632  9,563,064  21,089.696 

1824 37,785,147  11,178,139  11,652,050  10,652,050  22,3D9,362 

1825,  50,024,973  15,752,100  19,257,749  14,774,530  34,032,279 

1826,  34,728,664  11,525,862  10,743,846  8,693,383  19,437,229 

1827,  41,441,832  13,217,695  13,301,222  11,312,813  24,614,035 

1828,  39,117,016  13,745,147  12,272,078  9,863,499  22,135,487 

1829..  34,972,493  13,052.676  10,509,481  7,100,119  17,609,600 

1830, 38,656,064  15,012,5.53  11,814,926  5,851,698  17,666,624 

1831.. .....  57,291,727  20,096,136  15,053,571  11,089,148  26,142,719 

1832,  50,995,924  15,070,124  11,941,697  10,850,902  22,792,599 

1833,  56,527,976  13,039,181  13,941,689  10,782,014  24,723,903 

1834,  72,224,390  10,183,152  12,090,142  10,105,919  22,196,061 

1835..  89,304,108  14,468,116  20,373,343  8,662,412  29,035,755 

1836,  118,886,194  17,114.305  18,377,691  9,077,532  27,455,223 

1837,  68,374,558  9,487,598  13,601,110  9,933,500  23,534,610 

1838,  77,214,729  10,494,055  15,340,937  6,841,311  22,182,248 

1839,  97,078,687  13,970,332  .24,67.3,936  11,988,787  36,662,223 

1840,  56,845,924  7,537,441  19,635,226  10,551,244  30,186,470 

1841 75,268,015  10,993,899  22,840,315  7,891,204  30,731,519 

1842, 52,415,555  10,013,122  17,556,294  5,533,905  23,090,199 

1843 50,036,667  11,300,407  17,835.738  5,604,588  23,440,326 

1844, 75,749,220  21,457,830  26,400,860  8,227,510  34,628,440 
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We  give  below  a tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  the  port  of  New  York,  from  foreign  ports,  in  each  year,  from 
1821  to  1844,  a period  of  twenty-four  years,  distinguishing  the  foreign 
from  the  American 

Amount  of  Tonnage  entered  the  City  of  New  York  from,  and  the  amount  clearsd 
THE  Port  of  New  York  for.  Foreign  Ports. 


Years. 

American. 

EllTKRaD. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

American. 

Clkarkd. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1821, 

155,723 

16,240 

171,963 

143,741 

10,731 

154,479 

1822, 

203,082 

23,707 

226,790 

158,970 

21,253 

180,223 

1823, 

204,308 

22,481 

226,789 

196,189 

21,013 

217,202 

1824, 

206,080 

. 16,689 

253,769 

218,480 

15,451 

233,931 

1825, 

259,524 

20,655 

280,179 

245,512 

17,919 

263,431 

1826, 

246,174 

28,832 

274,997 

213,234 

19,232 

232,466 

1827, 

255,276 

37,956 

292,872 

223,224 

33,339 

256,563 

1828, 

236,308 

39,368 

275,677 

207,124 

41,143 

248,267 

1829, 

255,691 

25,820 

281,512 

200,768 

25,433 

226,201 

1830, 

280,918 

33,797 

314,715 

209,599 

33,686 

243,285 

1831,... ... 

274,237 

62,772 

337,009 

234,469 

59,706 

294,235 

1832, 

295,293 

106,425 

401,718 

221,687 

94,433 

316,120 

1833, 

320,083 

110,835 

430,918 

239,415 

102,112 

341,527 

1834 

352,225 

92,679 

444,904 

235,768 

90,108 

325,876 

1835, 

373.465 

90,999 

464,464 

289,552 

80.038 

369,590 

1836, 

407,095 

149,634 

556,730 

271,746 

133,211 

404,957 

1837 

368,011 

171,360 

539,372 

248,786 

157,173 

405,959 

1838 

377.563 

91,326 

468,890 

268,887 

87,767 

356,654 

1839 

422,349 

142,985 

565,335 

331,590' 

132,757 

464,347 

1840, 

409,458 

118,136 

527,594 

275,393 

117,204 

392,597 

mt, 

423,952 

125,073 

549,045 

296,843 

110,482 

407,325 

1842, 

406,623 

148,691 

555,31S 

300,738 

151,151 

451,889 

1843, 

385,124 

106,370 

491,494 

301,678 

96,449 

398,127 

1844v 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  417  commercial  houses^ 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  918  commission  houses,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $45,941,200 ; 3,484  retail  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  other 
stores,  with  a capital  of  $14,509,995  ; 61  lumber  yards,  and  trade,  with 
a capital  of  $73 1,500.  The  value  of  machinery  manufactured  amounted 
to  $1,150,000,  giving  employment  to  1,419  men  ; the  value  of  hardware, 
cutlery,  &c.,  amounted  to  $135,300,  giving  employment  to  145  men ; the 
value  of  precious  metals  manufactured  amounted  to  $889,460,  giving 
employment  to  492  men ; other  metals,  $131,100,  giving  employment  to 
848  men  ; the  value  of  granite,  marble,  &c,,  amounted  to  $263,850,  giving 
employment  to  332  men ; the  value  of  bricks  and  lime  manufactued 
amounted  to  $27,000,  giving  employment  to  18  men,  the  capital  invested, 
$1,907,850;  the  value  of  manufactured  cotton  amounted  to  $150,700, 
giving  employment  to  290  men,  capital  invested,  $61,300  ; the  value  of 
tobacco  manufactured  amounted  to  $187,700,  giving  employment  to  902 
men,  capital  invested,  $95,055  ; the  value  of  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  &c., 
manufactured,  amounted  to  $1,159,446,  giving  employment  to  1,361  per- 
sons, capital  invested,  $444,300 ; the  value  of  mixed  manufactures 
amounted  to  $1,201,700,  giving  employment  to  1,653  persons,  capital 
invested,  $507,050  ; there  were  173  manufactories  of  leather,  saddleries, 
&c.,  the  value  of  manufactured  products  amounting  to  $1,522,156,  capital 
invested,  $526,330  ; there  were  6,463,700  pounds  of  soap  manufactured, 
2,003,400  pounds  of  candles,  and  250,000  pounds  of  wax  and  sperm  can- 
dles, giving  employment  to  229  men,  capital  invested,  $277,600  ; 11  dis- 
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tilleries,  manufacturing  2,973,278  gallons  of  liquor ; 15  breweries,  manu- 
facturing 1,205,495  gallons  of  ale,  giving  employment  to  274  men,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  #575,076 ; the  value  of  medicinal  drugs,  paints, 
dyes,  &c.,  manufactured,  amounted  to  #225,050 ; turpentine  and  varnish, 
#161,360,  giving  employment  to  293  men,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
#648,650  ; there  were  3 glass  houses,  and  4 glass  cutting  establishments, 
giving  employment  to  83  men,  the  manufactured  products  amounted  to 
#123,671,  capital  invested,  #42,500 ; 1 pottery,  giving  employment  to 
12  men,  manufactured  products  amounted  to  #14,000,  capital  invested, 
#3,000  ; 7 sugar  refineries,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
amounted  to  #385,000,  confectionary,  #246,242,  giving  employment  to 
327  men,  the  aggregate  capital  invested,  #425,706  ; 1 paper  mill,  value 
* of  manufactured  products,  #25,000,  all  other  manufactures  of  paper,  play- 
ing  cards,  &c.,  #20,137,  giving  employment  to  51  men,  capital  invested, 
#27,900;  113  printing  offices,  and  39  binderies,  giving  employment  to 
2,029  men,  capital  invested,  $1,285,320  ; 6 rope  walks,  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  amounted  to  #92,600,  giving  employment  to  61 
men,  capital  invested,  9,800  ; 4 furnaces,  giving  employment,  to  56  men, 
capital  invested,  #23,000 ; the  value  of  musical  instruments  manufactured 
amounted  to  #214,031,  giving  employment  to  281  men,  capital  invested, 
#338,400 ; the  value  of  carriages  and  wagons  manufactured  amounted  to 
#208,074,  giving  employment  to  297  men,  capital  invested,  #90,950 ; 6 
grist  mills,  and  8 saw  mills,  giving  employment  to  104  men,  capital  in- 
vested, #183,800;  the  value  of  ships  and  vessels  built  amounted  to 
#354,000 ; the  value  of  furniture  manufactured,  #916,675,  giving  em- 
ployment to  1,319  men,  capital  invested,  #826,150  ; the  number  of  houses 
erected  in  1840,  was  601,  giving  employment  to  4,023  men,  value  of  con- 
structing or  building,  #979,100 ; all  other  manufactures,  not  enumerated, 
#2,667,958,  capital  invested,  #2,409,307,  The  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  above  manufiicturing  establishments,  amounts  to  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  manufactured  products  about  double  the  value  of 
the  raw  material. 

Foreign  commerce,  and  internal  trade,  are  the  great  elements  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  city,  for  which  its  location  presents  unrivalled  advan- 
tages. The  amount  of  shipping  owned  here  in  1839,  was  430,300  tons. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  fi'om  foreign  ports,  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1839,  was  2,138 ; the  clearances  were  1,680,  The  value 
of  imports,  during  the  same  period,  was  #99,882,438;  of  exports, 
#33,268,099.  The  number  of  passengers  arriving,  during  the  same  year, 
by  shipboard,  was  47,479.  In  1831,  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
here  was  about  #18,000,000  ; but,  on  account  of  the  “compromise  act,” 
as  well  as  other  causes,  the  amount  collected  at  the  present  time  is  much 
less.  For  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1840,  the 
amount  was  #2,398,058,  and  the  whole  amount  for  the  same  year  did  not 
probably  exceed  8,000,000.  A considerable  improvement  took  place  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1841,  when  the  amount  of  duties  received 
was  #3,233,165.  The  entire  receipts  from  customs  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1838,  were  #16,158,800,  or  about  #2,000,000  less  than  was 
paid  by  this  city  alone  in  1831.  The  coasting  and  inland  trade  is  not 
taken  into  the  account  in  the  foregoing  statements.  While  the  imports 
have  diminished,  the  exports  have  increased,  owing  to  the  increased  fit- 
cilities  of  communication  with  the  interior,  by  railroads  and  canals.  Im- 
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mense  quantities  of  manufactured  articles,  and  country  produce,  are 
brought  down  the  canals  to  the  Hudson,  and  transhipped  on  board  of  tow. 
boats  and  barges  for  the  city.  The  value  of  articles  of  country  produce, 
brought  to  market,  and  consumed  annually  by  the  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  is  estimated  at  815,500,000.  The  number  of  wharves  or  piers  for 
thd  .use  of  the  shipping,  on  the  East  river,  is  60  ; on  the  Hudson,  53.  The 
numerous  packet  ships,  and  most  foreign  vessels,  lie  in  the  East  river. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  marine  insurance,  is  over  83,000,000, 
exclusive  of  companies  for  mutual  assurance.  There  are  23  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  86,000,000.  The  number  of 
banks  is  33,  having  a capital  of  about  812,000,000.  There  are  2 gas 
light  companies,  with  a capital  of  8l«500,000.  The  Farmers*  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  has  a capital  of  82,000,000,  and  the  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  a capital  of  81)000,000.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  city 
in  population,  wealth,  trade  and  commerce,  during  the  last  fifleen  or  twen- 
ty years,  is  attributable,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  other  internal  improvements.  At  the  present  moment,  the  tide  of 
prosperity  threatens  to  be  checked  by  the  superior  enterprise  of  other 
cities  on  the  seaboard,  which  are  beginning  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
those  improvements,  and  thus  to  draw  away  much  of  the  trade  that  flowed 
in  this  direction.  Without  great  outlays  of  capital  and  enterprise,  beyond 
what  has  been  already  made,  New  York  must  soon  lose  her  proud  pre- 
eminence among  the  cities  of  the  Union,  and  add  another  example  to  the 
many  the  world  has  already  seen,  of  the  rapid  decline  of  a commercial 
mart,  by  the  operation  of  a decayed  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  successful 
competition  in  other  places. 

The  city  is  divided  into  seventeen  wards;  each  ward  electing  one 
alderman,  one  assistant  alderman,  two  assessors,  one  collector,  d&c.  The 
following  table  shows  the  comparative  population  of  the  wards  at  difierent 


Wards. 

1825. 

1830. 

1835. 

1840. 

First, 

9,929 

11,331 

10,380 

10,629 

Second, 

9,3U 

84202 

7,549 

6,394 

Third,. 

10,201 

9,599 

10,884 

11,581 

Fourth, 

12,210 

12,705 

15,439 

15,770 

Fifth, 

15,093 

17,722 

18,495 

19,159 

Sixth,., 

20,061 

13,570 

16,827 

17,198 

Seventh, 

14,192 

15,873 

21,481 

, 22,982 

Eighth, 

24,285 

20,729 

28,570 

29,073 

Ninth, 

10,956 

22,810 

20,618 

24,795 

Tenth, 

23,932 

16,438 

20,926 

29,026 

Eleventh, 

7,344 

14,915 

26,845 

17,052 

Twelfth*, 

7,938 

11,808 

24,437 

11,652 

Thirteenth,* 

12,598 

17,130 

18,571 

Fourteenth,*- 

14,288 

17,306 

20,235 

Fifteenth, t. 

13,202 

17,755 

Sixteenth,!...... 

22,273 

Seven  teenth,^^^^ 

18,619 

Total, 

166,086 

202,589 

270,089 

312,710 

* These  two  wards  were  constituted  in  1826,  the  13th  being  taken  from  the  10th,  and 
the  14th  from  the  6th  and  8th  wards.  t Taken  from  the  9th  ward,  1832. 

t Taken  from  the  12di  or  ont-ward,  1836.  § Taken  from  the  11th  ward,  1837. 
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The  following  table  of  the  population  at  different  periods,  exhibits  the 
progress  of  population  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  1673  to  1840 : — 


Total  Population  at  Different  Periods. 


1673,..;.. 

2,500 

1790 

33,131 

1696, 

4,302 

1800, 

60,489 

1731, 



8,628 

1810, 

96,373 

1756, 

10,381 

1820, 

1771, 

21,876 

1830, 

202,589 

1786, 

. 26,614 

1840 

312,710 

We  give  below  a tabular  statement  of  the  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  assessed  in  each  of  the  last  eight  years, 
that  is,  from  1836  to  1843  inclusive. 


Value  op  Real  and  Personal  Estate  in  the  Crrr  and  County  of  New  York,  as  a.ssfssed 
nr  1836, 1837,  1838,  1839,  1840, 1841, 1842,  and  1843. 


1836.  1837. 


Ward. 

Real  estate. 

Personal  estate. 

Real  estate. 

Pen.  estate. 

1 

$35,272,466 

$28,759,936 

$20,497,944 

$28,659,785 

2 

10,140,380 

2,490,886 

16,548,350 

2,140,921 

3 

15,357,477 

7,658,500 

13,091,200 

5,675,690 

4 

10,2074290 

2,387,625 

9,191,450 

2,041,950 

5 

3,214,601 

5,405,960 

11,213,550 

4,012,980 

6 

10,091,945 

4,188,105 

8,915,890 

2,902,584 

7 

12,284,590 

4,506,000 

11,998,875 

4,724,200 

8 

13,808,600 

2,272,650 

11,662,050 

2,248,980 

9 

10,725,855 

1,638,900 

10,618,950 

1,853,784 

10 

7,536,288 

862,590 

7,209,750 

1,172.900 

11 

18,755,484 

1,393,900 

4,018,000 

209,890 

12 

14,830,072 

2,987,550 

9,958,855 

2,518,150 

13 

4,437,250 

548,350 

4,222j600 

488,085 

14 

7,8844250 

2,336,429 

6,447,788 

1,871,216 

15 

16,194,200 

7,801,007 

15,029,645 

5,527,219 

16 

244201,595 

519,869 

16,906,062 

499,500 

17 

9,911,050 

749,405 

$233,743,303 

$75,758,617 

$196,450,109 

$67,297,241 

Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Estate,  etc. — Continued. 

1838 

1839. 

Ward. 

Real  estate. 

Personal  e/state. 

Real  estate. 

Pent,  estate. 

1 

$32,859,060  . 

$29,527,1-59 

$33,985,981 

$29,560,836 

2 

164276,850 

2,066,679 

16,224,850 

2,032,963 

3 

12,237,400 

5,425,064 

12,337.000 

6,183,530 

4 

8,7224200 

2,084,000 

8,806,650 

2,005,250 

5 

10,269,100 

3,961,913 

10,211,900 

3,568,620 

6 

8,883,690 

3,808,666 

8,581,372 

2,997,678 

7 

11,418,600 

4,670,760 

11,631,580 

4,737,790 

8 

11,244,550 

2,553,668 

11,251,900 

2,727.548 

9 

8,692,800 

1,450,434 

8,807,400 

1,441,058 

10 

64202,050 

805,250 

6,196,200 

729,300 

11 

4,138,700 

221,143 

4,401,800 

56,462 

12 

10,511,630 

2,049.850 

10,534,225 

2,055,600 

13 

4,260,900 

362,086 

4,313,500 

339,154 

14 

6,668,423 

2,113,836 

6,865,300 

2,026,818 

15 

14,102,400 

7,095,273 

14,550,500 

8,182,665 

16 

17,813,602 

581,500 

17,577,092 

640,000 

17 

10,141,392 

832,301 

10,501,574 

1,325,524 

$194,543,359 

$69,609,582 

$196,778,434 

$70,010,796 
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Valxts  of  Real  and  Personal  Estate,  etc. — Contmued. 

1840.  1841. 


Ward. 

Real  estate. 

Personal  estate. 

Real  estate. 

Pers.  estate. 

1 

$32,502,000 

$27,276,549 

$32,144,785 

$27,540,404 

2 

14,927,600 

1,928,813 

15,015,850 

1,932,583 

3 

12,105,500 

5,155,610 

12,133,900 

5,871,610 

4 

8,485,005 

1,930,550 

8,733,450 

1,880,037 

5 

9,460,250 

3,046,195 

9,456,100 

2,856,106 

6 

7,735,600 

24^62,378 

7,979,750 

1,824,900 

7 

10,621,4^5 

4,670,421 

11,209,686 

4,766,295 

8 

10,908,100 

2,340,659 

11,384,100 

-2,073,707 

9 

8,652,450 

1,129,135 

8,851,950 

1,194,100 

10 

6,133,850 

718,800 

6,163,900 

736,400 

11 

3,839,400 

68,191 

3,996,800 

95,600 

12 

10,073,550 

2,291,800 

8,187,329 

1,766,150 

13 

4,247,000 

307,054 

4,283,800 

226,154 

14 

6,844,800 

1,917,473 

6,899,300 

1,835,535 

15 

14,130,700 

8,652,467 

14,361,500 

8,669,521 

16 

17,055,509 

863,630 

15,796,346 

731,730 

17 

9,402,725 

1,261,974 

9,708,700 

1,429,624 

$187,121,464 

$65,721,699 

$186,347,246 

$65,430,456 

1842. 

1843. 

Ward. 

Real  estate. 

Personal  estate. 

Real  eatat^. 

Personal  estate. 

1 

$28,352,600  00 

$24,923,789  00 

$24,129,457  00 

$26,817,179  76 

2 

13,748,600  00 

1,953,384  00 

13,206,75^6  00 

1,709,345  13 

3 

11,913,726  00 

5,031,673  00 

11,428,226  18 

5,621,371  13 

4 

8,428,450  00 

2,302,687  00 

7,475,000  00 

2,222,587  00 

5 

8,925,600  00 

2,475,313  00 

8,904,800  00 

2,364,122  00 

6 

8,038,750  00 

1,518,500  00 

6,763,900  00 

975,100  00 

7 

10,752,400  00 

3,810,464  00 

10,620,478  00 

3,656,000  00 

8 

10,952,500  00 

1,960,516  00 

10,905,500  00 

2,871,632  OO 

9 

9,181,000  00 

1,450,627  00 

9,247,900  00 

1,430,625  00 

10 

- 6,060,000  00 

516,515  00 

6,062,900  00 

546,450  00 

11 

4,082,400  00 

145,400  00 

3,987,025  00 

87,400  00 

12 

7,767,887  00 

1,696,550  00 

5,586,938  00 

750,550  00 

13 

4,121,850  00 

297,265  00 

4,066,800  00 

275,785  26 

14 

6,726,400  00 

1,836,431  00 

6,648,385  67 

2,102,927  81 

15 

14,736,404  00 

9,150,501  09 

14,006,350  00 

9,482,056  62 

16 

13,795,715  00 

662,530  00 

12,626,763  00 

542,670  00 

17 

9,528,060  00 

1,562,414  00 

94283,349  00 

1,590,774  00 

S176,512,342  00 

961^94,559  00 

$164,950,514  85 

$63,046,575  71 

From  the  last  published  annual  statement  of  the  comptroller  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1844,  we  learn  that  the 
total  funded  debt  of  the  city  on  the  first  of  January,  1845,  amounted  to 
$14,476,986,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  $776,434  74.  Of  this  debt, 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  hold  stocks,  lands,  and  balance  in 
bank, Amounting  to  $1,499,856  84,  and  the  water  fund  was  in  advance  to 
the  treasury  $953,378  74,  which  sums  deducted  from  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  debt,  leaves  the  sum  of  $12,881,750  42,  as  the  nett  amount  of  the 
funded  debt,  or  $443,207  64  less  than  it  was  January  1st,  1844.  The 
temporary  debt  of  the  city  amounted  to  $1,147,904  80,  and  the  means  to 


meet  it,  to  the  sum  of  $1^474,716  68. 

Temporary  City  Debt,  January  1st,  1845. 

Revenue  bonds  in  anticipation  of  tax  of  1844, $600,000  00 

Outstanding  warrants  on  treasury, 65,208  58 

Amount  due  water  fund, 95,378  74 

“ state  on  mill  tax, 281,607  66 

” schools  on  levy  till  May  1st,  1845, 55,019  82 

**  for  redemption  of  floating  debt,  on  Ist  February,  1845,. . 50,000  00 
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Total  temporary  debt, 

To  meet  the  above  debt,  there  is — 

Balance  in  treasury, I... 

“ of  tax  of  1844  uncollected, 

« « 1843  “ 

“ « 1842  “ 

" « 1841  “ 

Due  city,  on  lands  purchased  for. assessments,, 


$1,147,914  80 

$56,730  03 
1,089,316  07 
67,067  25 
52,692  89 
24,681  13 
181,229  31 

M71,716  68 


Excess  of  means,... $323,801  88 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  permanent  debt  of  the  city,  January 
1st,  1845,  the  time  when  the  various  loans  became  due,  the  various  notes 
and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Due. 

'Amount. 

Ann.  interest. 

5 per  ct.  city  stock  of  1820  and  1829, 

1850 

$250,000  00 

$12,500  00 

« 

public  building  stock, 

1856 

515,000  00 

25,750  00 

U' 

fire  loan  stock, 

1851 

500,000  00 

25,000  00 

<• 

fire  indemnity  stock, 

1868 

'375,088  00 

18,754  40 

5 and  6 floating  debt  stock,  before 

1848 

200,000  00 

11,000  00 

»( 

weter  loan  stock, 

1858 

3,000,000  00 

150,000  00 

•i 

« 

1860 

3,500,000  00 

125,000  00 

u 

ML 

1870 

3,000,000  00 

150,000  00 

n 

- *9^- 

1880 

978,354  00 

48,917  70 

« 

44 

1847 

120,305  00 

8,421  35 

44 

44  44 

1852 

890,207  00 

62,314  49 

44 

44  44 

1857 

989,488  00 

69,264  16 

4, 5 and  6 temporary  water  loan,  before .... 

1847 

1,158,544  00 

69,512  64 

Nominal  amount  of  city  debt,.... $14,476,986  00 

Less— 

Water  fund  advance  to  treasury,..,  $95,378  74 

Stocks  and  bonds  in  sinking  fund, . 1,496,289  00 
Balance  in  sinking  fund  for  debt,...  3,567  84 

1,595,235  58 


$776,434  74 


Nett  amount  of  city  debt, $12,881,750  42 

The  following  table,  showing  the  amount  per  cent  of  taxation  in  the  ^ 
several  wards  of  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  years  1840,  1841, 1842 
and  1843,  is  compiled  from  the  returns  to  the  comptroller. 


1840.  1841.  1842.  1843. 

Wards.  Tax  p.  $100.  Tax  p.  $100.  Tax  p.  $100.  Tax  p.  $100.  Av.of  4 ys. 

Flret, $0  53.1  $0  56.7  $0  86.4  $0  79.2  $0  68.9 

Second, 0 53.6  0 55.7  0 86.1  0 79.4  0 68.7 

Third...... 0 54.7  0 56.1  0 86.0  0 80.4  0 69.3 

Fourth, 0 53.4  0 57.6  0 85.1  0 80,5  0 692 

Fifth, 0 53.3  0 56.7  0 87.2  0 79.8  0 692 

Sixth, 0 55.7  0 56.7  0 91.1  0 79.3  0 72.9 

Seventh, 0 53.1  0 58.9  0 85.6  0 80.3  0 71.7 

Eighth,.. 0 52.5  0 56.1  0 87.0  0 80.1  0 68,9 

Ninth 0 53.3  0 56.9  0 85.7  0 80.0  0 71.2 

Tenth, 0 52.7  0 541  0 86.3  0 802  0 70.6 

Eleventh,... 0 55.2  0 58.2  0 82.9  0 75.6  0 67.9 

Twelfth,.. 0 48.6  0 50.2  0 76.1  0 10.0  0 46.2 

Thirteenth,- 0 53.0  0 52.5  0 85.0  0 80.4  0 67.7 

Fourteenth, 0 54.2  0 59.0  0 86.0  0 79.8  0 69.7 

Fifteenth,... 0 52  7 0 57.2  0 84.8  0 80.0  0 68.7 

Sixteenth,.... 0 53.6  0 55.7  0 74.8  0 54.3  0 59.6 

Seventeenth,... 0 60.5  0 442  0 87.4  0 77.8  0 672 

Totals, $9  13.0  $9  40.6  $14  43.5  $12  57.1  $11  47.9 

▼OL.  xin. — NO.  I.  4 
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The  fi)Uowiiig  table  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  ci^  of  New 
York,  exhibits  the  capitals  of  each,  and  the  amount  of  premiums  received 
by  the  same,  for  the  year  1844  : — 


Companies. 
Mutual  Insurance, 

Capitids. 

Freraiums 
for  1844. 

1 

’ Companies, 
r New  York  Fire,... 

Capitals. 

Pramiums 
for  1844. 

•350,000 

•20,000 

•200,000 

•24,000 

Eagle, 

500,000 

50,000 

City, 

310,004 

30,000 

Merchants’, 

500,000 

30,000 

Bowery, 

300,000 

44,000 

Manhattan, 

200,000 

51,000 

1 Greenwich, 

200,000 

*18,000 

North  River, 

350,000 

28,000 

East  River, 

200,000 

18,000 

Equitable, 

300,000 

59,000 

North  American,. 

250,000 

45,500 

Contributionship, . 

300,000 

31,000 

Trust, 

150,000 

24,000 

Jefierson, 

200,000 

59,000 

Guardian, 

National, 

300,000 

42,000 

United  States, 

250,000 

31,000 

150,000 

23,000 

Firemen^s, 

200,000 

300,000 

24.000 

43.000 

Total, 

•5.710,000 

•837,000 

Howard, 

300, OOQ 

96,000 

We  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  annual  reports  made  to  the  comp* 
troller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  by  incorporated  fire  insurance  compa- 
nies of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1843,  embracing  all  the  returns 
on  file  for  that  year,  excepting  from  the  Equitable  insurance  company, 
whose  return  is  defective 


Company. 

Capital. 

Am*t  insured. 

Dividends. 

Prem’s  recM. 

New  York  Fire, 

•200,000 

•3,587,095 

00 

7 p.  c. 

•23,544 

80 

City, 

210,000 

4,798,817 

99 

18  « 

34,792 

20 

Merchants*,. 

500,000 

5,507,242 

00 

8 « 

30,373 

34 

Greenwich, 

290,000 

3,000,000 

00 

10  •• 

20,141 

90 

JEtna,. 

200,000 

4,715,810 

00 

13 

29,078 

99 

National, 

150,000 

1,917,745 

00 

none. 

14,714 

64 

Bowery,.. 

300,000 

10,605,775 

00 

20  p.  c. 

55,159 

48 

Guardian, 

300,000 

6^,085 

p5 

11  « 

42,254 

12 

Jefierson, 

200,010 

7,377,121 

67 

18  “ 

61,423 

15 

East  River, 

200,000 

3,239,080 

00 

7 “ 

13,787 

40 

Howard, 

3oa,ooo 

• 

12  “ 

93,869 

54 

Totals, 

•2,760,010 

•50,628,771 

71 

f419,139 

56 

, We  close  our  present  sketch  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  a comparative  view  of  the  northern  and  southern  com- 
mercial emporiums  of  the  country.  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  with  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Argus : 

As  one  casts  the  eye  over  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  reflects  for  a mo- 
ment upon  the  vast  expanse  of  our  territory,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  future 
production,  and  the  great  cities  which  will  of  necessity  be  built  up,  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  land,  by  me  interchange  of  home  commodities,  and  by  their  exchange 
with  others  from  the  countries  beyond  the  sea,  the  eye  instinctively  rests  upon  two 

Soints,  whose  positions  are  so  commanding,  that  it  requires  but  little  prophecy  to 
etermine  that  they  must  be  far  greater  than  Alexandria,  Tyre,  or  even  London. 
These  two  points  are  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  latter  is  the  only  city 
in  America  that  can  run  a fair  race  with  New  York — and  the  ratio  of  its  past  in- 
crease is  such,  that  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  empire  city  of  America.  Its  location  is 
certainly  superior.  Nature  has  made  it  the  site  of  a greater  city.  Its  position, 
in  the  extent  of  water  navigation,  no  less  than  20,000  miles  of  rivers  sending  their 
waters  by  its  wharves,  spr^ing  through  a countiy  of  exceeding  fertility,  is  proba- 
bly unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Alt  has  done  more  for  New  York.  Though  its  harbor  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  in  the  world,  yet  the  Hudson  river,  and  all  its  tributaries  are  not  over  1,000 

* Estimate. 
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miles  in  length.  But  the  Mississippi,  (well  called  the  **  lather  of  waters,”)  with 
its  branching  children,  runs  up  to  20,000  miles.  But  the  Erie  canal — ^the  artificial 
river  of  360  miles  in  length — well  supplies  the  omission*  It  connects  the  great 
lakes  with  the  river  that  flows  to  New  York,  and  thus  otous  an  increased  naviga- 
tion of  at  least  2,000  miles ; and  the  600  miles  of  canal  in  Ohio,  150  in  Indiana, 
the  150  miles  of  railway  in  Michigan,  and  the  great  canal  now  constructing  in 
Illinois,  are  also  the  tributaries  of  the  Hudson  river.  Art  has  done  all  this ; and 
its  triumph  is  certainly  the  nobler,  because  these  structures  are  as  useful  to  the 
people  as,  in  contemplation,  they  are  magnificent  to  the  mind.  We  will  cite  one  illus- 
tration of  their  utility,  to  show  the  wonderful  results  of  well-directed  human  labor. 
A farmer  on  the  Ohio,  at  a point  (say  Cincinnati)  equally  or  farther  distant  from 
New  York  than  New  Orleans,  can  transport  his  produce  to  New  York  and  nett 
as  much  profit  as  to  carry  it  to  New  Orleans,  in  the  one  case,  nature  has  pro- 
vided him  with  a magnificent  highway  almost  before  his  door,  and  art  has  provided 
ample  steamers  reacfy  to  carry  it  to  New  Orleans ; and  yet,  most  perversely,  he 
goes  up  the  Ohio  to  Portsmouth ; traverses  a canal  of  300  miles  by  slow  marches ; 
comes  to  Lake  Erie,  unships  his  produce,  andbe^rs  it  150  miles,  on  a boisterous 
lake,  to  Buflalo ; unships  it  again,  to  a boat  on  the  grand  canal,  and  then  toils 
along  360  miles,  through  a river  4 feet  deep  and  40  wide,  to  the  Hudson;  and  then, 
after  one  more  transhipment,  he  floats  it  aown  to  its  destination,  the  New  York 
market  Ail  this  can  be  done,  and  with  as  much  profit  to  the  producer,  as  to  float 
it  down  a single  river  to  New  Orleans.  Is  not  this  a triumph  of  art,  as  impressive 
as  it  is  wonderful  ? 

New  York  now  contains  a population  of  at  least  325,000,  and  a taxable  proper- 
ty of  $230,000,000.  New  Orleans,  in  1840,  contained  a population  of  102,193, 
and  probably  now  not  less  than  140,000,  as  it  is  increasu^  very  rapidly.  The 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  water  a country  embracing  an  area  of  surface  of 
one  milhon  of  square  miles-^five  times  as  large  a territory  as  is  drawn  by  canals 
and  railroads  within  the  vortex  of  New  York.  According  to  Hunt’s  Merchants* 
Magazine,  the  commodities  forwarded  annually  to  New  Orleans  from  the  up- 
country,  for  exportation,  amount  already  to  $50,000,000.  But  the  tide  of  produc- 
tion hs^  scarcely  set  in.  It  is  only  the  first  swell  of  the  wave.  Ten  or  twelve 
States  will  yet  be  formed  on  the  Missouri  and  its  branches — extending  for  3,000 
miles  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Iowa  is  not  yet  settled ; and  Mis- 
souri, one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  states  in  the  Union,  instead  of  having  a 
population  of  thousands,  as  now,  will  ultimately  support  millions.  Tennessee 
aim  Kentucky  can  bear  as  dense  a population  as  New  York,  which  now  sustains 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  people.  The  productions  of  all  these  States, 
which  in  Europe  would  be  embryo  empires,  must  float  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans— ^e  emporium  of  1,000,000  of  square  miles,  half  of  which  is  scarce- 
ly less  fertile  than  the  vallev  of  tlie  Nile,  which,  though  only  a narrow  strip  of  12 
miles  broad  and  a length  of  2,000  miles,  it  is  said  to  have  contained  no  less  than 
20,000  cities.  What,  then,  is  to  forbid  New  Orleans  becoming  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  ? It  is  certain  that  tiiere  is  no  place  in  either  Europe  or  America  so 
situated.  Its  arms,  in  the  chain  of  mighty  rivers,  reach  through  continents ; and 
on  their  banks  will  be  a population  that  inhabit  no  other  country  on  earth — ^for 
they  will  be  Americans,  TOm  to  love  labor,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  only  ladder  of 
Mnnanent  advancement,  and  will  therefore  carry  production  to  its  utmost  limit 
Nothing  but  its  location  forbids ; as  it  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  the  proper 
site  of  the  great  city  of  America  is  manifestly  on  the  Atlantic ; and  its  health, 
from  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  lowness  and  marshiness  of  the  ground, 
never  can  be  equal  to  that  of  the  northern  cities.  These  serious  disadvantages 
will  forbid  it  from  surpassing  New  York. 

We  have  extended  these  speculations  much  farther  than  we  intend^  but,  as  it 
is, a very  interesting  subject,  we  believe  our  readers  will  not  regret  this.  We  ap- 
pend a table  of  the  relative  population  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  during  a 
period  of  30  years : 
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New  York — Population. 

1 New  Orleans — Population. 

1810,... 

96,379 

1810 

17,422 

1820,.. 

123,706 

1620, 

27,176 

1890,... 

202,589 

1830, 

46,310 

1840,... 

312,710 

1840, 

102,193 

It  win  be  perceived  that  the  increase  of  New  Orleans,  during  the  last  decade, 
was  106  per  cent. ; while  that  of  New  Yoi*k  was  66  per  cent.  During  the  ten 
years  between  1820  and  1830,  the  increase  of  New  Orleans  was  86  per  cent.  ; 
while  that  of  New  York  was  66  per  cent.  New  Orleans  just  begins  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  heavy  emigration  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  above  table  will 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  population  of  New  Orleans  will  now  advance 
with  a cumulative  velocity  proportioned  to  the  vastly  increasing  volume  of 
wealth  which  must  flow  down  that  mighty  artery;  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  1860,  it  numbered  260,000  inhabitants ; and  it  will  be  then  the  second 
city  in  the  United  States.  Its  exports  already  exceed  those  of  any  city  in  the 
Union,  except  New  Y ork  ; and  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
its  population  will  correspond  to  the  immensity  of  its  business. 


Abt.  V.~C0MMERCE  of  the  new  YORK  CANALS. 

We  have  received  through  the  politeness  of  A.  C.  Flagg,  Esq.,  the 
comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  canal  fund,  of  the  tolls,  tonnage,  and  trnde  of  the  New  York 
canals,  for  1844,  which  has  just  been  printed.  It  is  a voluminous  docu- 
ment, (186  pages  octavo,)  and  furnishes  fuU  and  satisfactory  tables  of  the 
commerce,  tonnage,  d^c.,  of  all  the  canals  belonging  to  the  state.  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  annual  custom,*  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  facts  and  figures  embraced  in  the 
report. 

Before  exhibiting  tke  tabular  statements,  derived  from  the  official  re- 
port of  1844,  we  shall  give  a brief  sketch  of  each  canal  constructed  by, 
and  the  property  of  the  state. 

Ekie  canal. — This  canal  is  the  most  extensive  and  costly  work  that 
has  been  constructed  in  the  Union.  Running  through  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  densely  settled  tracts  of  territory,  for  the  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty. three  miles,  a portion  being  cut  through  the  solid  rock, 
richly  adorned  with  locks  and  aqueducts,  and  employing  a large  number 
of  men,  as  well  as  transporting  the  great  bulk  of  the  merchandise  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  waters  during  a period  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
we  would  devote  a brief  space  to  a consideration  of  the  circumstancea 
which  have  marked  its  progress  to  its  final  completion. 

The  particular  character  of  the  territory  between  lake  Erie  and  the 
Hudson  river,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  through  its  central 
portion,  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public.  As  early  as  1768,  the 
attention  of  the  provincial  legislature  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
governor  of  the  province,  but  the  state  of  that  period,  and  the  sparse  set- 
tlements of  the  region,  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  measures  to  improve 
it.  No  direct  measures  were,  in  fact,  undertaken-  to  perfect  this  line  of 
communication  until  1808,  when  a concurrent  resolution  was  proposed  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  to  direct  a survey  to  be  made  of  ‘‘the  most 

* Fpr  an  article  on  “ The  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  New  York  Canals,’^  for  1843, 
see  Merchants’  Magazine  for  July,  1844,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  page  129  to  143. 
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eligible  and  direct  route  for  a canal  from  the  Hudson  river  to  lake  Erie.”* 
During^  the  year  1810,,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
route,  and  this  board  consisted  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Governeur  Morris, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Peter  B.  Porter,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William 
North,  and  Thomas  Eddy,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  the  names  of 
Robert  Fulton  and  Robert  L.  Livingston*  The  report  of  the  board  was 
drawn  up  by  the  able  pen  of  Governeur  Morris,  which  maintained  the 
practicability  of  an  inland  canal,  but  at  the  same  time  proposed  the  plan 
of  creating  , an  artificial  river  from,  the  elevation  of  lake  Erie  to  the  Hud- 
son and  at  the  same  time  argued. the  facilities  of  an  inclined  plane  canal, 
by  which  rivers  and  lakes  were  to  be  passed  by  aqueducts,  and  valleys  by 
mounds. 

That  able  and  patriotic  statesman,  De  Witt  Clinton,  took  the  lead  in  ad- 
vancing the  objects  proposed  by  the  survey,  and  on  the  presentation  of 
the  report  to  the  legislature,  introduced  into  the  senate  a bill  for  thp  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  investigations  and  preparing  for  the  execution  of  the 
project.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  further  surveys, 
and  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  apply  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, or  to  those  of  any  of  the  individual  states,  for  assistance  in  accom- 
plishing the  canal.  The  war  of  1812,  however,  soon  intervened,  and  the 
measures  projected  for  its  completion  were  suspended. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  the  subject  of  internal  improvement  was  again 
pressed  upon  public  attention  ; meetings  were  held,  not  only  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  elsewhere,  through  which  the  legislature  was  memo- 
rialised in  favor  of  the  proposed  improvements,  and,  in  1816,  a new  board 
was  formed  similar  to  the  former  one,  possessing  the  same  powers,  and 
established  for  the  same  general  objects.  Such  energy  and  promptitude 
were  displayed  by  the  new  board  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  that 
the  legislature  were  enabled  to  act  with  effect,  and  on  the  15th  of  AprU, 
1817,  a law  was  passed  constituting  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement  throughout  the  state  of  New  York.  On  the  fourth  of 
July  of  that  year,  the  work  was  commenced,  and  in  1825,  the  entire  line 
was  completed. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1826,  the  water  of  lake  Erie  was  admitted  into 
the  canal,  and  a flotilla  set  out  from  the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  conveying  the 
governor,  the  canal  commissioners,  and  numerous  distinguished  persons, 
bearing  the  symbols  of  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the 
ocean.  The  flotilla  was  increased  at  Albany  by  an  escort  of  steamboats, 
and  when  the  aquatic  procession  entered  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  corporation  and  public  authorities  joined  it,  while  signal 
cannon  thundered  out  the  tidings  of  the  event  from  the  harbor  of  Buffalo 
to  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

The  progress  and  successful  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  may  be  at- 
tributed, in  a very  considerable  measure,  to  the  energetic  and  patriotic  ex« 
ertions  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  This  distinguished  statesman  not  only  early 
perceived  the  importance  of  the  work,  but,  during  its  whole  progress,  per- 
formed signal  and  untiring  services  in  furtherance  of  the  measure,  by  ac- 
tive personal  services  as  board  commissioner,  and  by  drafting  numerous 
cogent  reports.  So  beneficial,  indeed,  had  been  his  services  to  the  state, 
in  promoting  its  internal  improvement,  and  so  great  advantages  had  been 

* See  life  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  by  James  Renwick. 
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reaped  by  the  establishment  of  those  works,  that  two  large  and  rich  sUver 
vases  were  presented  to  him  by  the  merchants  of  New  York,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect  or  party.  The  region  throughout  the  entire  line  of  the 
canal  was  indeed  advanced  in  value  to  a great  extent,  through  the  agency 
of  this  great  work.  Furnishing  a direct  line  of  communication  to  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York,  it  brought  the  ag- 
ricultural resources  of  that  region  of  country  into  a most  valuable  market, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnished  a cheap  and  safe  line  of  transportation 
from  the  Atlantic  sea  board  to  the  populous  towns  and  thriving  settle- 
ments which  were  beginning  to  spring  up  throughout  the  west.  Villages 
also  began  to  arise  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  became  the  depots  of 
a rapidly  increasing  and  prosperous  trade.  That  portion  of  the  interk^ 
of  New  York  which  had  before  spread  out  tracts  of  unsettled  wilderness, 
was  gradually  subdued  to  agricultural  industry,  as  the  motives  for  cultiva- 
tion increased  by  the  opening  of  lines  of  transportation  to  new  markets. 
The  increase  of  canal  boats  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  with  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses,  and  the  clattering  of  the  machinery  of  canal  transportation, 
tended  to  enliven  a scene  which  had  before  spread  out  a comparative  s(di- 
tude.  In  fact,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  country,  the  city  of  New 
York,  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  construction  of  the  work, 
growing  out  of  its  increased  trade,  both  in  the  supply  of  goods  to  the  west- 
ern interior,  and  in  its  being  able  to  receive  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  west  in  return. 

This  magnificent  work  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  nation,  and  has 
thus  far  yielded  a large  profit.  Although  it  has  more  recently  come  into 
direct  competition  with  the  railroads  which  have  been  constructed  through 
the  same  region,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  maintained  its  own  share  of  the 
business  of  transportation.  Traversing,  as  before  remarked,  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles,  being  forty  feet  wide  on  the  sur- 
face, twenty. eight  at  bottom,  and  maintaining  a depth  of  four  feet,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  increase  of  its  capacity  would  be  a desirable  objects 
A plan  has  accordingly  been  commenced,  and  partially  carried  out,  to 
widen  the  canal  to  a breadth  of  sixty  feet,  and  to  deepen  it  two  feet,  a 
plan  which,  although  attended  with  considerable  cost,  will  add  greatly  to 
its  value.  As  mere  architectural  adornments,  some  of  its  locks  and  aque- 
ducts are  splendid  models  of  this  species  of  masonry,  and  are  as  enduring 
as  they  are  beautiful.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  works  at  Lockport, 
and  those  which  have  been  constructed  over  some  of  the  principal  rivers. 

The  cost  of  the  enlargement  is  estimated  at  about  $23,000,000.  The 
boats  chiefly  employed  for  transportation  on  the  original  canal,  average 
about  55  to  60  tons.  The  enlarged  canal  will,  if  ever  completed,  accom- 
modate boats  of  the  average  capacity  of  about  150  tons ; and,  as  the  cost 
of  towing  will  be  increased  in  a much  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  the  ton- 
nage, the  price  of  freights  will  be  very  materially  diminished.  This  dimi- 
i^ution  is  estimated  at  about  50  per  cent.* 


* For  an  elaborate  and  interesting  article  on  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  by 
John  B.  Jervis,  civil  engineer,  sfee  Merchants*  Magazine  for  May,  1845 ; VoL  XII.,  No* 
5,  page  432  to  444. 
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StATSMENT  or  ALL  THE  PROPERTY  WHICB  CAME  TO  THE  HuDSOH  RiTER  VEOM  THE  ErIS 

Canal,  with  the  Quantity  and  Estimated  Value  of  each  Article,  in  Albany 
AND  Troy,  in  1844. 


Deicriptioii  of  articles. 

The  Forest. 

Fur  and  peltry, Jba. 

Product  of  Wood, 

Boards  and  scantling, ieet 

Shingles, M. 

Timber, cubic  feet 

Staves, lbs. 

Wood, cords 

Ashes, bbis« 

Total  of  the  forest, .tons 

Agriculture. 

Product  of  AnimaU. 

Pork, .bbls. 

Beef, 

Cheese, lbs. 

Butter  and  lard, 

Wool, 

Product  of  animals^ .tons 

Vegetable  Food, 

Flour, bbls. 

Wheat, : bush. 


Rye, 

Com, 

Barley,. 

Other  grain, 

Bran  and  ship-stufis. 

Peas  and  beans,. 

Potatoes, 


Dried  fruit,..., lbs. 

Vegetable  food, .tons 

JU  other  Agricultural  Products, 

Cotton, Jbs. 

Tobacco,... 

Clover  and  grass-seed,.... 

Flax-seed, 

Hops, 


All  other  agricultural  products,. tons 


Total  agriculture, ...tons 

Manufactures. 

Domestic  spirits, gallons 

Leather, lbs. 


Furniture^ 

Bar  and  pig  lead,.... 

Pig  iron, 

Iron-ware, 

Domestic  woollens,. 
Domestic  cottons,... 


Salt, bbls. 

Total  manufactures, tons 

Merchandiser^ Jbe. 


ReducMtotons  Estvahof 


Quantity. 

of  2,000  lbs. 

each  art. 

798,100 

399 

140,891*000 

241,400 

93,395,147 

77,763 

12,805 

18,345 

233,289 

917,295 

159,373 

95,356,100 

47,678 

331,424 

5,981 

16.747 

28,410 

74,359 

19,500 

1,635,898 

356,874 

Value, 

63,263 

10,198 

4(569,367 

39,727 

6,392 

198,645 

1,171,865 

23,437,300 

11,718 

21,401,000 

10,700 

2,568,822 

6,374,400 

3,187 

2,422,272 

42,195 

Value,....., 

2,212,634 

238,964 

$9,956,854 

1,132,573 

25,693 

33,977 

1,087,270 

719 

17,885 

12,071 

341 

6,036 

616,456 

19,886 

526,041 

1,140,523 

18,248 

387,778 

302,698 

1,173,989 

11,381 

12,521 

376 

20,409 

10,955 

328 

4,131 

1,301,000 

650 

103,936 

324,770 

Value, 

75,900 

38 

$5,693 

318,900 

159 

35,079 

4,578,600 

2,289 

330,503 

2,660,400 

1,230 

53,308 

1,238,400 

619 

160,993 

4,335 

Value, 

371,300 

Value, 

1,192,542 

5,722 

$298,136 

3,224,300 

1,612 

780,993 

1,894,100 

948 

189,410 

41,800 

22 

1,672 

453,700 

227 

6,806 

347,100 

174 

13,884 

728,500 

364 

983,475 

1,472,100 

736 

456,351 

175,013 

26,252 

240,643 

“V 

Value,. 

\ Value, 
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Other  Articles, 


Stone,  lime,  and  day,..., 

Gypsum, 

Mineral  coal, 

Sundries, 

Jba.  39,614^ 

1,728,800 

18,458,500 

35,144,900 

15,307 

865 

9,230 

17,572 

845,931 

4,323 

53,376 

1,405,796 

Other  articles, 

42,974 

Value,. 

Total  tons, 

807.441 

Tot  value,... 

Champlain  canal. — This  canal  connects  with  the  lake  Champlain, 
at  Whitehall;  and  with  the  Hudson  river,  at  Waterford.  It  was  com- 
menced in  October,  1817,  and  completed  in  November,  1819,  at  a cost 
of  $1,179,87^«  It  is  64  miles  long of  the  same  dimensions  in  other  re- 
speets  as  the  original  Erie  canal,  with  a total  quantity  of  188  feet  ofdock- 
age,  and  21  locks,  of  which  54  feet  distributed  in  seven  locks,  include  the  rise 
from  the  lake  to  the  summit  level,  extending  from  Fort  Ann  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  134  feet  distributed  in  14  locks,  include  the  descent  to  the  Hud- 
son, at  Waterford. 

On  its  summit  level,  this  canal  receives  a navigable  feeder  13  miles 
long,  drawing  its  supply  from  the  Hudson  at  a point  about  two  miles  above 
Glen’s  Falls,  and  called  the  Glen’s  Falls  Feeder. 

At  Waterford,  where  the  canal  unites  with  the  Hudson,  the  river  is^ 
converted  into  a spacious  basin  three  miles  long,  by  means  of  a dam  situated 
at  the  northern  limit  of  Troy,  and  at  the  easterly  end  of  whibh  is  a sloop-- 
lock,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  is  preserved  to  Waterford. 
From  Waterford^  also,  a canal,  called  the  Junction  canal,  three  mUes  long, 
and  crossing’ the  Mohawk  a little  below  the  Cohoes  Falls,  connects  with 
the  Erie  canal  at  Cohoes  village ; thus  completing  the  links  that  unite  the 
northern  and  western  trade  with  each  other,  and  with  that  of  the  Hudson.- 

Statement  of  all  tie  Property  which  came  t©  the  Hudson  River  from  the  Gham- 
PLAiN  Canal,  in  1844,  with  the  Quantity  and  Estimated  Value  of  each  AkTicLB  in 
Albany  and  Troy. 

Redc'dtotonv  Est.val.of 


Description  of  articles. 

The  Forest. 

Fur  and  peltry, 

lbs. 

Quantityi 

34,200 

(d*  2,000  lbs.  eacharticler. 

17  

Product  of  Wood. 

Boards  and  scantling, 

91,543,70fr 

155,861 

81,606,544 

Shingles, 

362 

52 

1,092 

Timber, 

..cubic  feet 

4,687 

137 

1,232 

Staves, 

2,176,900 

1,088 

8,707 

Wood, 

10,569  , 

29,593 

86,327 

Ashes, 

bbls. 

6,287 

1,580 

138,314 

Total  of  the  forest, 

188,328 

Value,  

Agriculture. 
Product  of  Animals. 


Pork, 

Beef,. 

Cheese, 

Butter  and  lard, 

Wool, 

bbls. 

383 

10,273 

3,237,200 

1,195,300 

1,297,900 

62 

1,668 

1,619 

598 

649 

83,447 

51,355 

161,860 

148,087 

493,202 

Product  of  animals,.... 

4,596 

Value, 

Vegeiahle Food, 
flour, C 

■^^...bbls. 

9,570 

129,676 

1,034 

3,890 

843,064 

124,469 
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^ V 


ityej 

..bni^. 

36,546 

1,025 

$25,621 

Corn, 



5,790 

166 

2,895 

Barley, 

2,016 

48 

1,369 

Other  grain,.. 

Bran  and  8hip.8tufr8^ 

26,001 

416 

8,840 

3,500 

31 

455 

Pea8  and  beans,. 

........ .a  ■ 

8,655 

259 

12,055 

Potatoes, 

7,308 

220 

2,774 

Dried  fruit,'’ 

Ib^- 

Vegetable  food, 

.....tons 

7,089 

Value,  

AU  other  Agricultural  Products. 

Cotton, 

Jbs. 

2 

$278 

Tobacco,.. 

3;700 

Clover  and  gnuss-seed,.. 

16,200 

8 

1,134 

Flax-seed,. 

453,600 

327 

9,072 

Hops, 

81,300 

41 

10,569 

All  odier  agricul.  products,.. 

....tons 

378 

Value,  

Total  agriculture, 

....tons 

12,063 

Value,  

Manufactures. 

Dbrnestic  spirits, 

.gallons 

1,765 

$446 

Leather,..* 

lbs. 

684,700 

343 

154,058 

Furniture, 

283,300 

141 

28,330 

Bar  and  pig  lead, 

Pig  iron....... 

5,968,900 

2,984 

89,534 

Iron-ware, 

Domestic  woollens, 

597,800 

298 

23,912 

138,700 

69 

187,245 

Domestic  cottons, 



112,550 

56 

34,775 

Salt, 

....bbls.  - 

Total  manufactures, 

....tons 

3,900 

Value,  

Merchandise^ 

....Jbi. 

18,800 

10 

Value,  

Other  Articles, 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay, 

19,545,600 

9,773 

$29,318 

Gypsum, 

163,000 

81 

4;075 

Mineral  coal, 

22,200 

10 

617 

Sundries, 

19,577,500 

9,789 

783,100 

Other  articles, 

....tons 

19,653 

Value,  

Total  tons,,.. 



223,954 

Tot  value,. 

Oswego  canal. — This  canal,  connecting  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Sy- 
racuse, and  with  lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  was  commenced  in  1826,  and 
completed  in  1828,  at  a cost  of  $525,115.  It  is  88  miles  long;  about 
half  its  length,  however,  being  in  the  Oswegp  river,  converted Into  canal, 
or  slack- water,  by  means  of  eight  dams  and  a tow-path  on  the  river  bank- 
The  total  quantity  oflockage  is  123  feet,  distributed  among  18  lifl-locks, 
all  descending  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego.  So  far  as  the  canal  is  wholly 
an  excavated  work,  the  dimensions  of  its  cross-section  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Erie  canal. 

There  is,  also,  a towing  path  made  by  the  state  along  the  bank  of  the 
Seneca  river,  from  its  junction  with  this  canal  to  Bald winsvi lie,  by  which 
the  navigable  waters  of  that  stream  are  made  available  ; and  a similar 
work  has  been  recently  done  on  the  Oneida  river,  to  connect  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  that  stream  and  the  Oneida  lake  with  the  Oswego  canal. 
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Cayuga  and  Sbnbca  canal. — ^This  work  begins  in  the  village  of 
Geneva,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Seneca  lake,  and  following  the  valley  of  the 
Seneca  river,  is  fed  by  its  waters,  till,  after  sending  off  a side  cut  of  two 
miles  to  the  Cayuga  lake,  at  East  Cayuga,  it  enters  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  so  continues  to  Montezuma,  where  it  joins  the  Erie  canal  on  the 
marsh  level.  The  whole  distance  from  Geneva  to  Montezuma  is  21 
miles,  about  half  of  which  consists  of  canal  proper,  and  the  other  half  of 
slack  water  navigation  in  the  river.  The  whole  descent  from  Geneva  to 
Montezuma  is  74  feet,  divided  among  12  locks.  The  canal  was  cofn* 
menced  in  1827,  and  finished  in  1829,  atuhe  cost  of  9214,000.  Tma 
work,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  common  thoroughfare  for  the  trade  of  the 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Crooked  lakes,  the  Chemung  canal,  the  OwegDend 
the  Blossburg  railroads,  and  the  whole  basin  of  the  upper  Susquehaiinah 
and  its  wide-reaching  tributaries ; and  it  is  obviously  destined  to  become, 
at  no  distant  day,  very  productive,  from  the  carriage  of  coal,  gypsum,  and 
salt,  and  the  inevitable  expansion  of  a trade,  springing  from  such  re« 
sources. 

Crooked  lake  canal. — ^This  canal,  commenced  in  1830,  and  finuhed 
in  1833,  connects  Crooked  lake,  near  Penn-Yan,  with  the  Seneca  lake  at 
Dresden ; is  eight  miles  long,  has  a descent  of  269  feet,  distributed  among 
28  lifl-locks,  and  cost  9137,000.  The  locks,  which  are  of  wood,  will  soon 
require  to  be  in  great  part  rebuilt. 

Chemung  canal. — This  canal,  commenced  in  1830,  and  finished  in 
1833,  connects  the  Seneca  lake,  at  its  head,  with  the  Chemung  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  at  Elmira,  is  23  miles  long,  besides  a navi, 
gable  feeder  16  miles  long,  extending  from  the  summit  level  at  Fairport, 
formerly  called  Horse-Heads,  to  Corning,  situate  also  on  the  Chemung, 
westerly  from  Elmira,  and  there  connecting  with  the  railroad  which  runs 
to  Blossburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  ascending  and  descending  lockage 
on  both  the  canal  and  feeder,  which  together  are  39  miles  long,  is  516 
feet,  divided  among  52  locks.  Both  works  cost  9344,000.  At  Blossburg 
is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  bituminous  coal,  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
coal  trade,  which  has  commenced  very  favorably,  promises  to  become  a 
source  of  much  revenue  to  this  canal.  The  loc^  are  of  wood,  and  con- 
tracts have  been  made  to  rebuild  them  at  a cost,  including  some  other 
improvements,  of  a little  under  9300,000. 

Chenango  canal. — This  canal  extends  from‘  the  Erie  canal  at  Utica,  • 
by  way  of  the  village  of  Clinton,  on  the  Oriskany  creek ; thence  up  the 
valley  of  that  creek  to  the  summit  level ; thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Che- 
nango river,  which  it  follows  to  the  village  of  Binghamton,  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah. It  is  97  miles  long  ; was  commenced  in  1833  and  finished 
in  1837,  at  a cost  of  91,737,703.  The  lockage  from  Utica  to  the  sum- 
mit is  706  feet,  and  thence  to  Binghampton,  303  feet,  the  whole  divided 
among  116  lifi-locks,  two  of  which  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  other  114 
of  wood  and  stone,  called  composite.  This  canal  is  furnished  with  seven 
reservoirs,  consisting  of  natural  ponds,  having  their  original  capacity  in- 
creased by  embankments  and  dams,  furnished  with  flumes  and  gates  to 
regulate  the  discharge. 

Genesee  valley  canal.— The  act  for  building  this  canal  was  passed 
May  6,  1836,  and  in  the  succeeding  summer  the  work  was  commenced. 
The  whole  line,  from  Rochester,  where  it  connects  with  the  Erie  canal, 
to  Olean,  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Allegany  river,  is  IO84  miles 
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long.  At  a point  4^  miles  south  of  Mt.  Morris,  a branch  canal  extends 
to  Dansville,  11  miles.  In  September,  1840,  the  division  from  Roches- 
ter to  Squakie  Hill,  36  miles,  was  opened  for  navigation ; and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  the  Dansville  branch,  together  with  about  five  miles  more  of 
the  main  trunk,  was  finished,  making  the  whole  distance  now  in  use,  from 
Rochester  to  Dansville,  52  miles.  On  this  distance  there  are  19  lift-locks, 
besides  a great  amount  of  other  masonry,  and  the  whole  cost  of  construc- 
tion, exclusive  of  all  other  charges,  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
commissioners,  of  January,  1843,  at  $1,399,291  90. 

The  same  report  states  that  another  portion  of  the  line,  58i  miles  long, 
with  92  locks  thereon,  has  been  put  under  contract  at  an  entire  estimated 
cost  of  $2,772,304  17,  on  which  the  work  done  is  stated  at  $1,717,850  32, 
of  which  all  but  $49,152  02  has  been  paid,  leaving  work  yet  to  be  done  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  $1,054,453  85.  Besides  the  two  portions  men- 
tioned, one  mile  has  been  completed  at  a cost  of  $53,104  81,  but  is  not  in 
use.  Of  the  entire  line,  only  seven  miles  have  not  yet  been  put  under  con- 
tract. 

The  most  remarkable  work  on  this  canal  is  the  tunnel  in  Portage.  Its 
length  is  to  be  1,180  feet,  by  27  feet  in  width,  and  20  feet  in  height ; ^d 
for  most  of  the  distance,  the  roof  will  require  to  be  supported  by  an  arch  of 
masonry. 

The  cost  of  this  canal,  excluding  the  seven  miles  not  yet  under  contract, 
is  estimated  at  $4,224,700  88  ; and,  including  the  seven  miles,  the  total  cost 
wUl  probably  not  frll  much  short  of  $5,000,000. 

Black  river  canal  and  Erie  canal  feeder. — This  work  was  com- 
menced under  an  act  of  April  19, 1836,  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  It  is 
to  open  a navigation  from  the  Erie  canal  at  Rome  to  Carthage,  in  Jefier- 
son  county.  From  Rome  the  line  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to 
the  Lansing-Kill,  which  it  follows  to  the  summit  level,  in  Boonville,  and 
then  passes  on  to  the  High  Falls  in  the  Black  river,  in  Turin.  From  that 
point  to  Carthage,  the  navigation  is  to  be  continued  by  improving  the  Black 
river.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  35  miles;  of  the  improved  river 
navigation,  42i  miles ; and  a navigable  feeder  ten  miles  long,  from  the 
Black  river,  is  to  enter  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  at  Boonville; 
making  the  whole  length  of  this  artificial  navigation,  87i  miles. 

The  ascent  from  the  Erie  canal,  at  Rome,  to  the  summit  in  Boonville,  is 
697  feet,  divided  among  70  locks  ; and  the  descent  from  the  summit  to 
the  High  Falls,  is  387  feet,  divided  among  38  locks.  The  feeder  has  but 
one  level. 

The  commissioners,  in  their  annual  report  of  January,  1843,  show  that 
the  line  from  Rome  to  the  summit,  and  the  whole  of  the  feeder,  being  the 
portions  of  most  immediate  importance,  were  nearly  complete.  They 
state  the  whole  length  of  completed  canal  to  be  14  miles,  at  a cost  of 
$446,841  35.  A further  extent  of  28  miles  has  been  commenced,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  amounts  to  $1,313,204  78,  on  which,  work  to  the 
amount  of  $1,228,515  81  has  been  done,  leaving  yet  to  be  done  an  amount 
of  $84,668  97.  Of  the  canal  proper,  only  three  i^es  have  not  yet  been  put 
under  contract. 

The  following  statement,  shows  the  tons  and  value  of  tolls  paid  on  each 
article  transported  on  all  the  canals,  during  the  year  1844 
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Artidef. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

TflE  Forest. 

Fur  and  peltry, 

2,130,000 

1,065' 

Product  of  Wood. 

Boards  and  scantling, 

269,208<.000 

448,697 

Shingles,. 

M. 

84,116 

12,623. 

Timber, 

cubic  feet 

2,621,850 

52,437 

Staves, 

104,930,000 

52,465 

Wood, 

98,630 

276,164 

Ashes, 

bbls.. 

83,690 

20,922 

Total  forest,. 

.......tons 

864,373 

Agriculture. 

Ptoduct  of  AnimaU. 

Pork, 

bbls. 

101;200 

15,180 

Beef, 

63«50& 

9,526 

Cheese,..  

lbs! 

27,254,000 

13,677 

Butter  and  lard, 

23^31,000 

11,767 

Wool,. 

10,182,000 

5,091 

Total  product  of  animals. 

55,241 

Vegetable  Food. 

Flour, 

bbfe. 

2,940,137 

268,935 

Wheat, 

3,788,066 

113,642 

Rye 

............ 

10l,.584 

2,438 

Corn ^ 

173,300 

5,199 

Barley 

1,000,600 

20,012 

Other  grain, 

• •tt  t t * 1-rtt  V • 

856,844' 

19,274 

Bran  and  ship-stuflfe,,.*...«».^.,. 

1,346,900 

13,469 

Peas  and  beans,. 

23,866 

716 

Potatoes,.. 

28,280 

707 

Dried  fruit,.. 

.lbs. 

2,166,000 

1,083 

Total  vegetable  food, tons 

445,475 

AJl  other  Agricultural  Products, 

Cotton, 

lbs. 

4,776,000 

2,388 

Tobacco,.. 



2,154,000 

1,077 

Clover  and  grass-seed, 

4,848,009 

2,424 

Flax-seed, 

4,110,000 

2,055 

Hops, 

1,454,000 

727 

Total  all  other  agricul.  products,.tons 

8,671 

Total  agriculture, 

609,387 

Manufactures- 

Domestic  spirits, 

...gallons 

1,245,400 

6,227 

Leather, 

lbs. 

4,840,000 

2,420 

Furniture,.. 

18,560,000 

9.280 

Bar  and  pig  lead, 



148,000 

74 

Pig  iron, 

14,204,000 

7,102 

Iron-ware, 

8,224,000 

4,112 

Domestic  woollens, 

1,070,000 

535 

Domestic  cottons, 

2,078,000 

1,039 

Salt, 

bbls. 

753,920 

113,088 

Total  manufactures, 

144,245 

jiferehandise, 

283,860,000 

141,930 

Other  Articles. 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay, 

98,524,000 

494262 

Oypsum,... 

49,158,000 

24,579 

Digitized  by  CjOO^Ic 

Value. 

$2,528,661 

2,315,443 

154,250 

218,055 

340,580 

176,889 

1;688,859 


$7,422,737 


$757,768 

284,064 

1,269,395 

2,296,277 

3,424,105 


$8,031,609 


$10,09-7,508 

3,072,220 

48,416 

77,200 

409.797 

310,322 

100,786 

18,413 

7,755 

101,856 


$14,244,273 


$358,519 

229,259 

280,225 

74,303 

161,455 


$1,103,761 


$23,379,643 


$336,259 

812,845 

1,846,306 

5,228 

199,585 

331,499 

1,107,445 

591,906 

920,733 


$6,151,806 


$49,224,099 

$122,052 

69,100 
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Articlet. 

Mineral  coal, 

Sundries,. 

Quantity. 
58,564, UOO 
107,056,000 

Tons. 

29,282 

53,528 

Value. 

8133,269 

4,418,446 

Total  other  articles, 



156,651 

94,743,867 

Grand  total,.. 

1,816,586 

990,921,152 

The  tables  are  so  full,  in  relation  to  the  results  of  the  business  of  the 
canals  for  the  last  and  previous  years,  that  very  little  remark  is  necessary, 
except  to  call  attention  to  some  results  of  general  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tolls,  compared  with 
1843,  of  8364,784.  Of  this  increase,  8237,921,  or  65  per  cent,  is  on 
descending,  and  81*^6,863,  or  35  per  cent,  is  on  ascending  freight. 

The  total  tonnage  of  all  the  property  transported  on  the  canals,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  its  value,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  for  the 
nine  years  preceding,  is  as  follows,  viz 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tolls. 

1836, 

1,310,807 

967,634,343 

•1,614,342 

1837, 

1,171,296 

55,809,288 

1,292,623 

1838, 

1,333,011 

65,746,559 

1,590,911 

1839, 

1,435,713 

73,399,764 

1,616,382 

1840, 

1,416,046 

66,303,892 

1,775,747 

1841, 

1,521,661 

92,202,929 

3,034,883 

1842, 

1.236,931 

60,016,608 

1,749,196 

1843, 

1,513,439 

76,276,909 

2,081,590 

1844, 

1,816,586 

92,750,874 

2,446,374 

The  total  tons  coming  to  tide-water,  for  each  of  the  last  eleven  years. 

and  the  aggregate  value  thereof  in  market,  was  as  follows. 

viz ; — 

Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1834, 

553,596 

913,405,033 

1840,.. 

669,012 

933,313,573 

1835, 

753,191 

20,525,446 

1841,.. 

774,334 

37,335,332 

1836, 

696,347 

26,932,470 

1842,.. 

666,626 

22,751,013 

1837 

611,781 

21,822,354 

1843,.. 

836,861 

28,453,408 

1838, 

640,481 

23,038,510 

1844,.. 

1,019,094 

34,183,167 

1839, 

602,128 

20,163,199 

The  whole  quantity  of  wherfl  and  flour  which  came  to  the  Hudson  river, 
from  1834  to  1844,  inclusive,  with  the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  same, 
and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all  the  wheat  and  flour  transported  on 
the  canals  in  each  year,  from  1837  to  1844,  inclusive,  is  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tolls. 

1834, 

130,462 

•5,719,795 

Notascerfd. 

1835, 

128,552 

7,395,939 

•( 

1836, 

124,982 

9,796,540 

« 

1837, 

116,491 

9,640,156 

•301,739 

1838, 

133,080 

9,883,586 

380,161 

1839, 

124,683 

7,217,841 

404,525 

1840, 

244,862 

10,362362 

700,071 

1841, 

201,360 

10,165,355 

621,046 

1842, 

1984^31 

9,284,778 

606,727 

1843, 

248,780 

10,383,454 

731,816 

1844, 

277,865 

11311,677 

816,711 

The  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  at  Buflalo  and  Oswego,  from  the 
year  1835  to  1844,  and  at  Black  Rock,  from  1839  to  1844,  inclusive,  and 
the  total  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  which  arrived  at  the  Hud^n  river,  were 
as  follows,  viz : — 
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Tears. 

Buffalo. 

Tons. 

Bla<^  Rock. 
Tons. 

Oswego. 

Tons. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tot  tonearr. 
at  tide* water. 

1835, 

14,888 

30,823 

128,552 

1836 

24,154 

13,591 

37,745 

34,635 

124,982 

1837, 

7,429 

116,491 

1838, 

10,010 

67,987 

133,080 

1839, 

60,082 

7,697 

15,108 

82,887 

124,982 

1840,  

1841,  

95,573 

12,825 

15,075 

16,677 

123,473 

244,862 

106,271 

24,843 

147,791 

201,360 

1842, 

107.522 

13,03^ 

14,338 

134,895 

198,231 

1843,  

1844,  

146,126 

12,882 

25,858 

42,293 

184,866 

248,780 

145,510 

15,669 

203,472 

277,863 

The  per  cent  of  the  tons  of  each  class  of  property  which  came  jfrom 
each  canal  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  as  follows,  viz : — 


Products  of  the  forest, 

Champlain. 

89.96 

Erie. 

44.02 

Both. 

58.20 

“ agriculture, 

2.91 

47.11 

33.46 

Manufactures, 

1.39 

2.40 

2.11 

Merchandise,.. 

.02 

.10 

.07 

Other  articles, 

5.72 

6.37 

6.16 

Total, 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  lockages  to  and  from  the  canal  and  Hudson 

river,  in 

1838  and 

1844,  were  as  follows  : — 

In  1838,  at  Albany, 

“ West  Troy, 

23,478 

16,418 

In  1844,  at  Albany, 

“ Port  Schuyler  side-cut,  (new,)..,. 

**  West  Troy, 

Decrease, 

20,845 

4,243 

13,749 

39,896 

38,837 

1,059 

The  tons  which  arrived  at  tide- water,  in  1833  and  1844,  were  as  fol- 
lows: — ^In  1838,640,481  tons;  in  1844,  1,019,094 — increase,  378,613 
tons.  The  tolls  received  on  all  the  canals,  in  the  same  years,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — ^In  1838,  $1,590,511;  in  1844,  $2,446,374 — excess  of  1844, 
$855,863.  • 

Thus  the  amount  of  both  tonnage  and  tolls  is  seen  to  be,  in  1844,  some 
50  per  cent  over  that  of  1838  ; while  the  number  of  lockages,  in  1844, 
at  the  connection  between  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Hudson  river,  is  1,059 
less  than  in  1838. 

This  large  increase  of  tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water,  accompanied  by 
a decrease  of  lockages  at  the  same  place,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  assumption  that  canal-boats,  in  1838,  were  generally  of  the  same  size 
and  tonnage  as  at  present,  but  carried  smaller  cargoes,  or  that  the  size  and 
tonnage  of  boats  has  increased  to  an  extent  about  corresponding  to  the 
increase  of  tons  arriving  at  tide-water.  That  the  latter  supposition  is 
true,  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  boats  registered  in 
the  last  year.  There  has  been  a very  large  number  of  new  canal-boats 
registered  in  the  year  1844. 

A list  of  the  boats  navigating  the  canals,  with  their  tonnage  and  classi- 
fication, was  never  obtained  before  the  1st  of  January,  1844  ; and  there 
are,  of  course,  no  authentic  data  for  a comparison  of  the  average  tonnage 
of  each  class  of  boats,  as  between  that  and  any  previous  date.  Taking 
tho  2,126  boats  as  they  stood  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  most  of  them 
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built,  probably,  within  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  378  boats  built  and  registered  4uring  the  year  1844,  and  the  result  is 


seen  to  be  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

Average  of  378  boats  built  and  registered  in  1844, 64 

2,126  boats  on  1st  January,  1844, 55 

Average  increase, 9 


or  about  20  per  cent.  This  is  not,  of  course,  an  absolute  addition  of  so 
much  in  the  year  to  the  tonnage  of  all  canal-boats,  but  it  is  an  evidence 
of  a tendet^cy  to  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  new  boats,  and  corrobo- 
rates the  evidence  furnished  by  the  foregoing  statement,  of  a decrease  of 
lockages  at  the  Hudson  river. 

It  shows  how,  by  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  boats,  a diminution  of 
lockages  at  the  point  alluded  to  is  reconcilable  with  the  very  large  in- 
crease in  tonnage  over  1838. 

The  only  evidence  of  the  average  tonnage  of  canal-boats,  at  any  former 
period,  is  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  canal  commissioners,  dated 
4th  March,  1825,  in  these  words : — 

‘‘  During  the  time  that  the  canals  have  been  in  use,  the  boats  naviga- 
ting them  have  been  gradually  increased  in  size ; and  nearly  all  those 
which  have  been  last  built  are  of  the  capacity  of  from  35  ta  45  tons ; and 
it  is  probable^  that,  after  a few  years  more,  they  will,  in  descending  to 
tide- water,  generally  carry  40  tons.” 

The  tonnage  of  the  old  and  new  boats,  without  reference  to  classifica- 
tion, was  as  frdlows  :-r- 


Boats,  Jan. 

Bts.  huilt  1 

and  reg’d  Tot  Jan.  1, 

t Boats,  Jan. 

Bts.  built 

and  reg’d  Tot  Jan.  1, 

Tonnage. 

1, 1844. 

in  1844. 

1845. 

Tonnage. 

1,1844. 

158 

in  1844. 

1845. 

90 

2 

1 

3 

4(r 

0 

158 

85 

1 

0 

1 

35 

63 

1 

54 

80 

3 

9 

12 

30 

40 

11 

51 

75 

13 

33 

46 

25 

16 

3 

19 

TO 

162 

124 

286 

20 

8 

0 

8 

65 

264 

94 

358 

15 

3 

1 

4 

60 

444 

71 

515 

10 

4 

0 

4 

55 

325 

15 

340 

,1  ■■ 

. 

50 

464 

14 

478 

2,126 

378 

2,504 

45 

166 

1 

167 

It  appears,  by  this  statement,  that  of  the  boats  on  the  1st  Januaiy,  1844, 
there  were  more  rated  at  50  tons  than  of  any  other  rate ; while,  of  the 
boats  built  and  registered  in  1844,  there  were  more  rated  at  70  tons  than 
of  any  other  rate. 

We  give,  below,  a statement  of  the  tons  of  merchandise,  fiimiture,  and 
salt,  going  to  other  states,  in  1844 : — 


Mercbandite.  Fbmitare.  Salt' 

By  way  of  Buffalo, ^,767  4,130  14,569 

“ Oswego, 9,648  1 ^ 31,600 

« Whitehall...... 7,930  19  *3J038 

Total, 60,345  4,150  49,207 


The  merchandise  and  furniture  by  way  of  Bufialo,  went  toother  states, 
as  follows : — 

* Of  this  amount,  8,009  hmsdiels  weie  of  foreign  mannfiictiire. 
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States. 

Hdae. 

Fum. 

States. 

Mdse. 

Fora. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Pennsylvania, 

725 

26 

Missouri, 

14 

2 

Ohio, 

12,390 

575 

Tennessee, 

13 

Michigan, 

9,389 

992 

Alabama,.... 

^ 

Indiana................. 

2,332 

186 

Iowa, 

7 

13 

Illinois, 

4,320 

797 

Canada, 

100 

23 

. 3,272 

1,516 

Kentucky 

205 

Total, 

...  32,767 

4,130 

The  merchandise  and  furniture  going  to  other  states  by  way  of  OswegOy 
is  as  follows,  viz  ' 


Tons  of  merchandise^.  • • 9,648 

furniture,. 1,500 


The  distribution  of  the  above  merchandise  and  furniture  is  not  given 
by  the  collector  at  Oswego,  in  his  returns. 

The  merchandise  and  furniture  by  way  of  Whitehall,  in  1844,  went  to 


other  states  as  follows,  viz : — 

States. 

Canada, 

Vermont,.  

Mdze. 

Tons. 

. . . . 2,362 

• a . • 5,568 

Furntturb. 

Tons. 

5 

14 

Total,.  

. . . . 7,930 

19 

The  annual  average  of  the  tons  of  the  total  movement  ol*  articles  on 
all  the  canals,  is  as  follows : — 

From  1836  to  1839,  4 years,  ••••••••• 

“ 1840  to  1844,  5 “ 

1,312,707 

1,500,932 

Increase,  tons. 


188,225 


The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  which  re- 
sults in  the  above  total  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


Class  of  Articles. 

Products  of  the  forest. 

Agriculture,.  • 

Manufactures,. ...... 

Merchandise, 

Other  articles, 


Increase; 


Decrease. 

Increase. 

Tons. 

Tone. 

18,796 

191,663 

23,140 

3,320 

11,101 

• • • • 

29,897 

218,122 

29,897 

188,225 


The  annual  average  of  the  value  of  the  total  movement  of  articles  on 
all  the  canals,  is  as  follows  : — 


From  1836  to  1839,  4 years,. 865,647,486 

« 1840  to  1844,  5 77,144,298 


Increase  value,. 81 1,496,812 

The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  the  value  of  each  class  of  articles, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase,  is  as  follows 
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Class  of  articles. 
Products  of  the  forest, 
Agriculture,  •••••••• 

Manu&ctures,  .•••••• 

Merchandise, 

Other  articles, 


Decrease.  Increase. 

$414,193 

2,483,162 

$1,288,261  

9,388,286 

499,432 


$1,288,261  $12,785,073 
1,288,261 


Increase, $11,496,812 


Tows  FROM  OTHER  STATES,  BY  WAT  OF  BUFFALO  AND  BlACK  RoCK.* 


Prod,  of 

Prod,  of 

Vegetable  Oth.  agric. 

Manufac- 

Other 

Year. 

forest. 

animals. 

OxkI.  products. 

tores. 

articles. 

Total. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

1836, 

3,755 

1,593 

28,207 

1,961 

641 

116 

36,273 

1837. 

7,104 

4,083 

29,229 

884 

454 

475 

42,229 

1838, 

4,615 

3,282 

58,907 

379 

489 

515 

68,187 

1839 

22,835 

4,219 

70,284 

361 

801 

438 

98,938 

1840, 

18,133 

5,592 

111,533 

688 

1,200 

955 

138,101 

1841h 

35,126 

14,877 

138,036 

1,480 

3,696 

1,535 

194,750 

1842, 

26,229 

13,590 

145,096 

1,642 

2,632 

1,778 

190,967 

1843 

31,211 

16,400 

166,327 

2,521 

2,026 

2,751 

221,236 

1844, 

52,061 

17,470 

165,761 

1,757 

722 

2,777 

340^48 

Total, 

201,069 

81,106 

913,380 

11,673 

12,661 

11,340 

1,2314^29 

Tons  from  other  States,  by  way  of  OswEoa* 

Prod,  of 

Prod,  of 

Vegetable  Oih.  agric.  Mann- 

Other 

Year. 

forest. 

animals. 

food. 

products,  factures. 

. articles. 

Total. 

Tons. 

7W. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons, 

1836, 

1,645 

208 

15,921 

no 

13 

49 

17,946 

1837, 

533 

288 

13,045 

17 

17 

126 

14,026 

1838....... 

4,616 

131 

104^55 

18 

11 

15 

15,046 

1839 

5,809 

288 

16<107 

no 

419 

22,733 

1840 

3,108 

317 

16,395 

75 

fl7 

85 

20,047 

1841, 

10,272 

102 

18,762 

180 

6 

104 

29,426 

1842, 

4,840 

1,284 

24,188 

98 

27 

73 

30,510 

1843, 

5,564 

1,282 

28,025 

100 

51 

118 

35,140 

1844, 

16,027 

2,777 

48,128 

262 

131 

152 

67,477 

Total, 

52,414 

6>677 

190,826 

970 

323 

1,141 

252,351 

Tons  of  Profertt  comino  from  Vermont  and  Canada,  and  shiffkd  at  Whitehall,  oh 
THE  Champlain  Canal. 


Year. 

Prod,  of  forest. 
Tons. 

Agriculture. 

Tons. 

Manufactures.  Other  articles. 
Tons.  Tons. 

TotaL 

Tons, 

1835 

44,118 

2,706 

1,383 

2,375 

50,482 

1836 

45,951 

3,977 

1,330 

2,595 

53,853 

1837 

37,954 

2,209 

43,546 

1839 

29,882 

3,460 

664 

2,324 

1839, 

3,918 

894 

3,398 

1840, 

43,861 

3,574 

631 

2,844 

50,900 

1841^ 

43,896 

2,921 

1,105 

2,987 

50,909 

1842, 

22,783 

3,376 

3,315 

2,141 

30,515 

1843, 

22,131 

4,588 

3,506 

1,901 

32,126 

1844, 

21,652 

6,457 

3,210 

3,655 

33,974 

Total, 

360,326 

37,186 

15,905 

25,526 

438,943 

* In  making  this  statement,  it  was  assumed  that  all  the  flour,  wheat,  hran,  and  ship- 
Htuffi  cleared  at  Oswego  and  Black  Rock,  came  from  other  atatea. 
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Statememt  of  Msbchaitdisb  and  Salt  oomo  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo^  Os* 
WEQO,  AND  Whitehall,  from  1835  to  1844,  both  inclusive. 


Year. 

Mdze. pasting  toother  States  vi^ 
Buffalo.  Osweco.  Whitehall. 

Salt  passing  to  other  States  via 
Buffalo.  Osweso.  WbitehalL 

Tms. 

Tons. 

Tms. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons, 

1835, 

18,466 

4,988 

5,279 

8,931 

16,459 

1,646 

1836 

30,874 

8,019 

5,165 

5,981 

9,118 

2,010 

1837, 

224130 

3,061 

4,573 

11,872 

12,028 

1,002 

1838, 

32,087 

2,542 

5,631 

10,357 

24,133 

2,340 

1839, 

29,699 

4,498 

7,291 

13,283 

28,233 

*2,189 

1840, 

18,863 

3,192 

5,981 

11,156 

22,481 

•t2.198 

1841, 

25,551 

5,489 

6,813 

9,860 

30,858 

t3,171 

1842, 

20,525 

3,538 

4,996 

5,735 

16,876 

^2,341 

1843, 

32,798 

4,537 

6,709 

13,462 

12,223 

112,771 

1844, 

32,767 

9,648 

7,930 

14,569 

31,600 

73,038 

Tons  of  Merchandise  ooino  to  other 

States  by  way 

OF  Buffalo,  from  1837  to  1844. 

States,  &e. 

1838. 

1839.  1840. 

1841. 

1842.  1843. 

1844. 

Pennsylvania,.. 

1,151 

1,446  1,029 

827 

539  763 

725 

Ohio,.... 

15,187 

14,338  9,445 

14.297 

10,038  14,528 

12,390 

Michigan, 



10,084 

6,656  44194 

5,456 

4,915  8,252 

9,389 

Indiana,... 

1,569 

2,296  751 

1,087 

785  2,256 

2,332 

Blinois, 

3,244 

3,634  2,353 

2,249 

2,490  3,476 

4,320 

Wisconsin....... 

392 

651  662 

1,029 

1,410  2,890 

3,272 

Kentucky, 

335 

654  241 

495 

295  428 

205 

Missouri, 



77 

24  2 

51 

14  65 

14 

Tennessee, 

. 

26 

14 

26 

6 35 

13 

Alabama, 

Tt  » «•  -t  t » 

2 

Iowa, 

13 

4 28 

7 

Cana^ 

21 

49 

21 

29  75 

100 

Total,. 

32,086 

29,699  18,840 

25,551 

20,525  32,798 

32,767 

ToNNAOS  ABRIVINO  AT  TiDE-WATER,  THE  PRODUCE  OF  THIS  STATE,  BY  WAY  OF  THE  £rIR 

Canal,  inuludino  the  Contributions  of  the  Lateral  Canals. 


Year. 

Prod,  of  forest 
Tons. 

Agriculture. 

Tons. 

Merchandise.  Oth.  articles. 
Tons.  Tons. 

Total. 

Tons. 

1836, 

208,779 

117,870 

10,152 

28,105 

51,193 

364,906 

1837,. 

174,007 

98,172 

7,879 

331,251 

1838,. 

. 189,733 

101,053 

6,729 

38,501 

336,016 

1839,. 

157,075 

63,713 

5,885 

37,914 

264,596 

1840,. 

119,352 

159,823 

5,388 

24,613 

309,167 

1841,. 

192,122 

92,483 

9,076 

14,663 

308,344 

1842,. 

125,623 

102,030 

7,746 

23,273 

258,672 

1843,. 

202,810 

124,313 

21,465 

30,381 

378,969 

1844,. 

288,786 

135,171 

27,579 

40,255 

491,791 

Total, 

1,658,287 

994,628 

101,899 

288,898 

3,043,712 

Tonnage  arriving  at  Tide-water,  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal, 

THE  Produce 

OF  West- 

RRN  States  or  Canada,  comino  in  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Osweoo. 


Year. 

Prod,  of  forest 
Tons. 

Agricnlture. 

Tons. 

Manufactures.  Oth.  articles. 
Tons.  Tons. 

Total. 

Tons. 

1836,. 

5,400 

48,000 

654 

165 

544il9 

1837r 

7,637 

47,546 

471 

601 

56,255 

1838, 

9,231 

72,972 

500 

530 

834133 

1839,. 

28,644 

91,369 

801 

857 

121,671 

1840,. 

21,241 

134,600 

1,267 

1,040 

158,148 

1841,. 

45,398 

173,437 

3,702 

1,639 

224,176 

1848r 

31,069 

185,898 

2,659 

1,851 

221,477 

1843,. 

36,775 

• 214,655 

2,077 

2,869 

256,376 

1844r 

68,088 

236,155 

853 

2,929 

308,025 

Total 

253,483 

1,204,632 

12,984 

12,481 

1,483^ 

* 17,175  bushels  of  foreign  manufacture ; 1 17,879  da;  1 36,947  do. ; $ 12,504  do. ; 
tl  13,760  da ; T 8,009  da 
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A»r.  VI.— COAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OTHER  STATES. 

EvEBY.year  shows  more  conirincingly  the  immense  importance  to  the 
atate  of  Pennsylvania  of  her  leading  interests,  her  coal  and  iron  trade. 
Both  of  them  employ,  profitably,  a large  amount  of  capital,  furnish  subsist, 
ence  to  an  extensive  population,  and  call  forth  much  ingenuity  in  finding 
the  means  of  obtaining  from  the  earth  and  transporting  the  material  to  a 
market ; and  the  cheapness  with  which  coal  can  be  mined  and  carried, 
will  cause  many  manufactories  to  be  located  at  Philadelphia,  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  scattered  in  other  directions.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  coal  trade  has  been  almost  unexampled.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
the  price  of  wood  regulated  that  of  coal,  and  now  in  our  chief  cities,  at 
least,  the  consumption  of  wood,  as  fuel,  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  may  be 
entirely  disregarded.  New  markets  are  constantlj  opening,  and  with  the 
increasing  facilities  of  transportation,  it  may  eveiy  year  be  carried  stiil 
further,  with  a reasonable  prospect  of  remuneration. 

Coal  is  evidently  destined  at  some  future  period  to  entirely  supersede 
wood  as  a fuel ; for  the  time  will  come  when  the  forests  of  Noilh  America 
will  be  consumed,  and  land  too  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  grow 
timber.  Before  that  time,  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  western  coal 
fields  will  have  been  fully  opened,  and  will  continue  for  centuries  to  come 
to  furnish  all  that  can  be  required. 

In  proportion  as  the  consumption  of  coal  becomes  greater,  and  its  ap- 
plication  to  the  uses  of  arts  and  manufactures  more  general,  greater  dis- 
crimination will  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  different  varieties ; some 
kinds  of  coal  will  be  brought  to  the  market,  and  the  variety  most  suitable 
to  each  different  use  will  be  recognised  as  such.  Many  of  these  distinc- 
tions are  already  well  known.  A semi-bituminous  coal  is  suitable  for 
steamships ; while  anthradte  Is  generally  used  for  household  puiposes. 
Coal  for  generating  illuminating  gas  must  be  highly  bituminous,  for  car. 
bonic  acid  must  contain  no  sulphur,  and  many  more  will,  before  long,  be 
equally  well  understood. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  chemical  analysis  of  a coal  acquires  a 
particular  interest ; it  affords  a standard  of  the  general  valqe  of  a coal, 
and  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  particular  use  for  which  suclhcoalis  best 
fitted.  If  a certain  coal  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  most  suitable 
for  a certain  manufacture,  and  by  a new  improvement,  another  coal  from 
another  place  can  be  sold  at  a lower  rate,  while  the  proportion  of  its  con- 
stituents  agrees  nearly  with  the  former,  such  variety  will  at  least  be  worth 
a trial,  and  may  probably  be  made  to  advantageously  replace  that  before 
in  use.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ascertained  difference  will  prevent  the 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  useless  experiments.  The  table  given  below 
will  assist  in  arriving  at  these  conclusions.  It  has  been  carefully  com- 
piled from  Prof.  Rogers’  Fifth  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania, 
Prof.  Johnson’s  Coal  Report,  and  various  other  authorities.  It  also  con- 
tains some  analysis  made  four  or  five  years  since  in  Philadelphia.  The 
specific  gravities  have  been  ^iven,  where  they  could  be  ascertained,  and 
the  color  of  the  ash  of  the  coal,  where  noted  by  the  analyst — an  important 
element,  and  one  which  materially  affects  the  value  of  a coal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  carbon  in  anthracites  and  other  coals  is  iso- 
lated,  or  nearly  so ; but  small  portions  are  frequently  combined  with  the 
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constitaent  parts  of  the  gaseous  matter.  Under  this  head  of  volatile  mat- 
ter, is  included  uncombined  water,  oijgen,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, &c.,  and  frequently  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be 
always  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  indicated  by  an  analysis,  and 
given  under  that  head,  expresses  the  full  quantity  contained,  as  a portion 
may  be  combined  with  the  gases  of  the  coal  in  its  natural  state,  or  may  be 
made  to  combine  by  the  heat  applied  for  decomposition,  and  so  may  pass 
off  with  the  volatile  matter.  Nitrogen  is  a common  element  in  bitumi- 
nous coals,  and  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  when  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  for  obtaining  illuminating  gas.  Thompson  has  esti- 
mated  it  as  high  as  from  6i  to  16  per  cent,  but  his  results  have  been  re- 
jected  as  very  improbable.  (Berzelius.) 

As  in  most  of  the  analysis  of  coal,  particularly  those  made  in  this  coun- 
try, all  the  volatile  portions  are  driven  off  at  once  by  heat,  and  estimated 
together,  it  appears  desirable  to  form,  at  least,  a general  idea  of  their  con- 
stituents.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  pure  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  volatile  matter  of  some  of  the  most 
important  varieties  of  coal.  A portion  of  these  elements  were  originally 
united  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the  rest  more  or  less  combined  with  the 
carbon. 


Coal. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Authority. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite, 

50.09 

49.90 

Coal  of  Alais,  France, 

fTilkcnny  coal, 

47.94 

52.00 

Reimault. 

70.00  to  83.00 

17.00  to  30.00 

Cannel  coal, 

75.55 

24.45 

Crum. 

“ another  specimen,. . 

78.39 

21.61 

Karsten. 

Newcastle  coal,  (“  bouille,”)... . 

78.48 

21.51 

« 

Splint  coal, 

85.24 

14.76 

Crum. 

The  large  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  Newcastle  and  other  soft  coals, 
diminishes  their  value.  Most  coals  contain  a small  per  centage  of  sulphur, 
and  when  this  rises  as  high  as  from  2 to  3 per  cent,  it  also  has  an  in- 
jurious effect.  Being  generally  estimated  along  with  the  other  vola- 
tile matter,  it  occupies  no  separate  place  in  a common  analysis.  Prof. 
Rogers  has,  in  several  cases,  weighed  its  quantity,  and  from  his  re- 
port these  results  are  taken. 


Coat. 

Anthracite,  Peach  mountain,. 

“ Pottsville, 

••  Lehigh, 

Bit  coal,  Blairsville,  Westnu  co^,. 
**  Karthaus,. 


Snlph.  in  100  coat  Aothority. 

0.48  Prof.  Rogers. 

0.60 

0.01 

2.60  “ 

2;70  “ 


Penhsylvakia. 


Spec,  Vol. 

Coal.  Oran.  Cair^wutU*r..Sah.  Color  t/  Aah.  JluAoritff. 

FiasT,  oa  Soutbsen  Coal  Fixlo. 

Lehigh— a Tory  pure  Bpecimen,  ....  90.10  6.60  S.50  Mr.Vanaxem. 

“ 1.590  89.15  5.98  5 56  Nearly  white.  Prof.  W.  R.  JohnMn. 

**  Sumniit  mines, 88.50  7.50  4.00  Dull  white.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rwers. 

« “ « harder 87.70  6.60  5.70  White. 

“ Neeqnehoning  mines, 86.40  6.40  7.00  **  ** 

**  coal,  1 8t  anal.,  - - 1.550  87.00  7.30  5.70  Very  white,  light  M.C.Lea. 

“ « 8d  “ - - ....  86.90  7.50  5.60  “ 

Tunaqua,  Sharp  mountain.  - 1.550  92.45  7.55  5.10  White.  Prof.Rogen. 

**  Schuylkill  county,  • 1.60  89.20  4.M  6.26  Perfectly  white.  “ 

- 1^7  92.07  5.03  2.90  White. 

**  another  specimen,  - ....  91.00  5.50  3.50  Gray  white.  M.C.Lea. 

Ponmrllle,  Schenoweth  vein,  > 1.50  94.10  1.40  4 50  Light  brown.  Prof.Rogen. 

**  Neeley's  Tunnel,  - 1.55  89.20  5.40  5.40  Light  yellow.  ** 

" Tnscarora  mlBtef,  88.20  7.50  4.30  Pink  brown.  ** 
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Pottsville,  Sclivylklll  Haven,  • 
**  Peach  moantaln, 

**  Black  mine  vein, 

€Nvatara,  (Pine  Grove,)  Sharp  m. 

**  North  seam, 

iDianphin,*  Blk.  Spring  Gap, 

**  “ Lm  vein,  - 

• “ **  gray  vein,  - 

“ ano.  spec.,  - 
“ “ Peac’ck  vn., 

Gold-Mine  Gap,  - 
•**  -do.  another  specimen, 
**  do.  Heistar  vein, 

**  ■ Rausch  Gap,  Peacock 

vein, 

**  do.  Pitch  vein,  E.aide, 

w do.  “ W.8ido, 

**  Yellow  Springs  Gap, 

fitmiy  Gr.,  do.  another  specimen, 
**  do.  Backbone  vein,  - 

**  Rattling  Rnn,  < 

**  do.  another  specimen, 

« do.  “ 

“ Big  Flats,  - - - 

ljTken*s  Valley,  vein  No.  1, 

*•  « 3d  bod,  - - 

Middlk  Cou.  Fikld. 

'Beaver  Meadow,  slope  No.  3,  * 

**  “ slope  No.  3,  - 

Wvoinifo  Coal  Fikld. 
Shamokin,  Snyder's  v.,  • - 

Wyoming  Form,  Warden's  v.,  - 
**  **  Carbon,  mines, 

“ « D.dcH.C.C.,  • 

Fields  Wkst  or  ALLcaHainr 
<lneea's  Run,  ... 

M - - - 

Snow-Shoe  mine, 

Moshannon  Crset^ 

Philllpsburg,  . . . 

Leech's  mine,  ... 
Ralston,  Lycoming  co.,  - 

Karthaus,  upper  seam,  - 
**  lower  “ - 

another  specimen,  - 
Reed's  vein,  ... 
Blozbarg, 

“ Coal  Run, 

“ Bear  Creek,  - 

do.  another  specimen, 
“ Bloss  vein, 

**  Johnson's  Rnn  coal,  > 
dearfield  co.,  Warner's  vein,  - 
Blair's  Gap,  ... 
Summit  Portage, ... 
Firanklin,  Venango  co.,  (cannel,) 
Conneant  Lake,  Crawford  «o.,  - 


Portsmouth, 


Optc, 

j&rm. 

1.477 

1A64 

IM 

1.44* 

1.35 

1.33 


1.41 

1.41* 

1.45 

1.41* 

1.4^ 

1*.^ 


1.610 

1.551 


1.403 

1.404 
1.431 

Mrs. 

1J31 


1.388 

liM 

li^ 


1.407 


VoL 
mat. 
3.U7 
2.96 
6.80 
715 
7.20 
9.53 

81.40  lliS 

86.00  4.50 
88.60  7.10 
82.15  10.95 

63.00  9.00 
81.47  10.43 


Carb. 

90.75 

89.03 

88.40 

89.57 

85.90 

82.47 

85.84 


Jlsk.  Color  afjaak. 
4.41  Light  fhwm. 

6.13  Fawn. 

4.80  Deep  red. 

6.90  Reddish  yellow. 
8.00  Yellow  white. 
A.30  Cream  color. 
7.20  Pale  ochre. 

0.50  YeUowied. 

4.30 

6.90  Light  orange. 
8.00  Yellow  rad. 

6.10  Pale  yellow. 


77.23 

78.90 

77.10 
74.70 
79J»5 
77.50 
74.55 
74.34 

76.10 
76  94 
83.84 
88.25 


10.57  12.30 
11.00  10.10 

10.90  12. 
14.80  10.50 
10.95  9.50 
11  00  11.50 
13.75  11.70 
13.82  11.49 

16.90  7.00 
15  06  8.00 

6.88  9.25 
8.85  2.90 


Pale  orange. 
Deep  red. 
Yellow  red. 
Pale  salmon. 
Pate  yellow. 
Dark  red. 


Dark  red. 

Orange. 

Fawn. 


88.94  3.38  7.11  Reddiakgray. 
91.47  2.66  5.15 

89J0  6.10  4.00 
88.90  7.68  3.40 
90.23  7.07  2.70  Grayish. 

87.74  3.91  6.35  Gray  white. 


72.79  17.97 
73.66  31.50 
76.73  21.20 

64.40  39  50 
68.60  22  00 
67.93  20.40 
74.50  29.50 
71.53  13P4 
7820  1390 
7090  3490 
73.77  1993 

68.10  2690 

67.70  2L00 

73.11  14.78 

75.40  16.40 

73.70  15.00 

62.80  32  00 

73.00  15  60 
69.30  14.60 
54.60  38.20 

77.00  15.00 
09.37  30.52 
2994  {£2.78 
59.45  38.75 


849 

4.60 

2.07 

6.10 

10.00 

11.75 

5.00 
13.96 

880 

4.70 

7.00 
5.10 
590 

10.77 

820 

11.30 

5.30 

11.40 

16.10 

7i» 

8.00 

9.15 

17.68 

190 


White. 

Gray. 

Reddish  fray. 
Grayish  white. 


Light  Utam. 
Reddish  brown. 


Bkhmtmd,  Barr's  Deep  Rnn,  r 
" Crouch  and  Snead’s, 
“ Mld-Lothian, 

" Creek  Company,  - 

Clover  Hill,  - 

**  Chesterfield  Min.  Co. 

**  Tippecanoe,  - 

“ Willis’s  Pit,  - 

**  Anderson's  Pit, 


1983 

1.451 

1.437 

1919 

1285 

1989 

1346 


Rhode  Island. 
90.63  4.90  4.64 
77.70  6.70  15.60 

VlROINIA. 
67.06  19  78  10.47 
59.98  2498  14.28 
6ti08  37.38  10.47 
60.30  33.47  897 
56  83  32  21  10.13 
58.79  32.63  8.63 
54.62  34.54  9 37 
66.60  2890  4.60 
64.20  26.06  990 


Fawn. 

Reddish  white. 
Reddish  gray. 
Brick  red. 

RmIdMigray. 
Yellow  red. 


Jtutkoritif. 
Professor  Johnaoa. 

H.  C.  Lea. 

Prof.  Rogers. 

M.  C.  Lea. 

Prof  Rogers. 

s« 


H.  C.  Lsa. 

Prof.  Rogers. 
M.C.Lea. 
Prof.  Rogers. 


ILaLea. 

*4 

44 

Prof.  Rogers. 
M.C.Lea. 
Prof.  Rogers. 
Prof.  Johnson. 
M.  C.  Lea. 
Prof.  Rogers. 
Prof.  Johnson. 
Prof.  Rogers. 

Prof.  Johnson. 

44 


Prof.  Rogera 
Prof.  Roj^rs. 

Prof.  Johnson. 

Prof.  Johnson. 
Prof.  Rogers. 

si 


Prof.  Johnson. 
Prof.  Rogers.  - 

<4 

Prof.  Johnson. 
Prof.  Rogers. 

Prof.  Johnstm. 

Prof.  Rogers. 
Prof.  Johnson. 
ClemMo. 

Prof.  Rogers. 
Clemson. 

•4 

Prof.  Rogers. 
Clemson. 

Prof.  Johnson. 
Prof.  Rogers. 

44 


L.  Vanuxem. 

44 


Pled  Johnsen. 

44 

44 

44 

44 

•4 

Clemm. 


* Dauphin,  cnr  Stony  Craek  coals.  All  these  analysis  have  been  made  lirom  crop  coals,  the  mines 
Mt  yet  being  worked.  (See  R.  C.  Taylor's  reportl 
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Mastlamd. 


Spec-  Vd. 

deal.  Chraoi  CerV.  mat.  Jisk.  CM.  efAeh. 

OnmbtriaB^  > - • 1.414  70.85  14.87  14.06 

“ Neff’s,  - - 1.337  74.53  18.67  10.34  Flesh  rad. 

Atkinson  dt  Tein- 

pleman’s,  - 1.313  76.60  15.53  7.33  Light  pink. 

•*  Basby  A Smith’s,  - 1333  7430  1533  030  Flesh  rad. 

” Maryland  Min. Co.,  ••••  75.40  17.00  7.60 

« Savage  Eirer,  77.0016.00  730 

Ti^nnessee. 

Cnmbeilaiid  mountains,  - 7130  17.06  11.00' 


JSutkoritp/ 
Professor  JiduuMNa.- 

ti 

II 

M.  C.  Lea. 

Dc.  JaoksMu 


Dr.TAost.. 


PietOB,  - 

” Canard’s,* 
Sydney,  - 


Nova  Scotia.’ 

• 1318  56.08  S733  13.30  Flesh  red. 

• 1335  60.74  25.07  13.51  White. 

- 1338  6737  3331  5.40  Dark  gray.,. 

Great  Britain.  • 


Whitehaven, 

” another  spedmen, 
Newcastle,  ... 

Staffordshire,  ... 

Bovey,  near  Exeter, 

Derbyshire,  - - - 

Dowlals,  South  Wales,  • 
Cyfiurthfa,  “ 

Clyde,  Scotland,  clod  eoal,^ 

“ **  soft  coal, 

Monkland,  «... 


....  57.00  4130  1.70 
....  56.80  43.00  30 

....  75.00  22.60  130 
1.257  57.00  35.83  5.40 
....  62.40  34.10  3.5 
....  45.00  55.00  ... 

....  37.00  40.00  3.00 
....  70.50  17.50  3.00 
....  78.40  1830  2.80 
....  70.00  26.50  4.5a 
....  42  30  47.70  10.0a 

....  56.2  42.40  1.40 


Fruf.  Johnson. . 

II  ■ 


Kkwan. 


Thomnson.. 
Prof.  Johnson. 
Berthier. 
Hatchett. 
Berthier. 


11 

Mnshet 

Thompson. 

Berthier. 


GERMAiry. 


Schraplaa,  Thoilngia,  - 
Walden,  - 
Saboze.  (Silesia,) 
Bielschowitzi, 

Woods. 

Oak,  - - - 

Ash, 

Norway  pine, 

Sycamore,  European;  * 
Maple,  'American, 
Lignum  vit». 


....  90.25  62.25  17.25 
....  56.90  3a23  6.8S 

1.327  63.31  32.93  3.76 
1.351  56.17  3739  3.93 

....  2268  76.89  0.43 
....  17.97  8136  0.77 

....  19.20  80.44  0.35 
19.73  7930  1.06 
....  19.90  79.33  0.77 
....  26.85  72.64  050 


Klaproths 

Richter. 

41 

li 


Ure. 

II 

II 

II 

II 

u 


This  table  commences,  as  will  be  perceived,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  first  coal  basin,  and  proceeds  westward  to  the  Susquehannai.  The 
second  and  third  basins  are  then  given  in  order,  and  the  softer  coals  from 
both  sides  of  the  Alleghanj  mountain.  It  has  been  observed  as  a rule 
that  holds  generally  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  that  the*  farther 
we  go  west,  the  more  bituminous  the  coal  becomes,  and  the  Lehigh  and 
other  coals  from  the  southeast  portions  of  the  coal  beds  are  therefore  the 
hardest  anthracite.  They  are  also  among  the  purest  coals  in  America;, 
one  specimen  from  Pottsville,  having  given  but  3.50,  and  from  Lehigh 
but  4.00  per  cent  of  earthy  impurity,  and  probably  others  might  be  found 
yet  more  pore  from  the  same  districts.  The  Lehigh  coal  has  a high  repu- 
tation  ; it  was  the  first  mined  in  the  state,  and  the  horizontal  poskion  of 
its  veins,  enables  it  to  be  worked  wkh  considerable  facility.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  also  high,  an  important  poin^  where  space  is  to  be  econo- 
mised, but  it  has  a great  disadvanta^  in  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  escape 
through  the  flue.  This  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  26  per  cent  of 
the  whole  heat  generated,  and  prevents  it  from  ranking  high  as  a steam- 
producing  coal.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  proportion  of  heat  carried  oflT 
by  the  gas,  current  of  air,  <kc.,  through  the  chimney,  does  not  follow  any 
general  rule,  and  that  the  cases  of  greatest  and  least  waste  may  be  found 
almost  indifierently  among  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table,  abridged  from  Prof.  Johnson’s  Coal  Report,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  case  of  loss  next  greatest  to  the  Lehigh,  occurs  in 
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the  Cheaterfiekl  compaiij*8  coal,  coQtaining  nearlj  33  per  cent  of  bitu- 
minous matter.  On  the  other  hand,  Easbj  and  Smith’s  coal  loses  but 
about  9 per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  coi^ecture  to  what  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture or  composition  this  property  is  attributable,  but  it  indicates  a marked 
superiority  in  the  free-burning  coals,  or  those  whose  volatile  matter  varies 
from  14  to  18  per  cent. 

Loss  TER  CENT  OF  WHOLE  AMOtTIfT  OF  HeAT,  BT  ESCAPE  THBOUOH  THE  FlXTE,  DOBllVa  COM- 

BUSTIOH. 

Lehigh  coat,. 26.  Easby  & Smith,  Gumberiand,...  8.96 

Chesterfield  Min.  Co.,  Virginia,.  23.81  Lackawanna, lOiN) 

Barr’s  Deep  Run, 22.05  Dauphin  and  Susquehannah,....  12.54 

Sidney,  N.  S.,. 20.05  Schuylkill  Haven, 13.83 

Creek  Co.,  Virginia,. ’ 19.95 

Such  loss  constitutes  an  important  point  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of 
a coal,  for  not  only  so  much  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  is  absolutely 
thrown  away,  but  when  fuel  is  to  be  transported  to  a distance,  that  pro- 
portion is  carried  only  to  be  wasted.  Were  all  other  advantages  and 
disadvantages  equally  balanced,  this  would  give  an  advantage  among  an- 
thracites of  from  11  ta  14  per  cent  to  the  Lackawanna  and  Schuylkill 
coal  over  the  Lehigh,  and  among  bituminous  coals,  of  9 to  11  per  cent  to 
Easby  and  Smith’s,  Dauphin,  and  other  coals,  over  the  Chesterfield,  Barr’s 
Deep  Run,  &c.,  with  an  almost  equally  great  superiority  over  those  im- 
ported firom  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Dauphin  coal,  and  some  varieties  of  the  Cumberland  constitute  a 
distinct  class  of  fi*ee-burning  coals,  intermediate  between  the  hard  and 
soft,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes. 
In  the  coal  report  before- referred  to,  the  Dauphin  coal  stands  highest  in 
the  comparative  list,  with  regard  to  rapidity  of  ignition,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Queen’s  Run  and  some  Western  Cannel  coal,  and  high  as  to 
evaporative  power.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Cumberland  coal  are 
veiy  similar  in  constitution,  and  if  the  difficulties  caused  by  their  great 
distance  from  a market  can  be  overcome,  may  be  profitably  worked. 

The  middle  coal  field  has  been  less  worked  than  the  first,  the  central 
parts  of  which  it  much  resembles  in  the  quality  of  its  coal — a moderately 
hard  anthracite,  whose  proportion  of  carbon  varies  from  88  to  92  per 
cent.  The  Wyoming  coal  field  differs  little,  except  that  its  coal  burns 
with  a white  ash.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  company’s  mines  are  ex- 
tensive, and  but  little  else  is  done  in  this  region. 

The  very  important  resources,  valuable  in  themselves,  and  essential  to 
arts  and  manu&ctures,  possessed  by  the  coal  states,  are  pressing  forward 
to  further  development.  The  quantity  of  coal  imported  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, while  that  mined  at  home  is  increasing  in  a very  rapid  ratio.  The 
imf^rtation  has  fallen  from  181,000  tons,  in  1839,  to  103,000  in  1842, 
while,  in  the  same  space,  the  amount  mined  in  Pennsylvania  alone  has 
risen  from  SlOjOOO  to  1,108,000  tons,  and,  last  year,  reached  1,031,000 
tons.  England  has  already  arrived  at  the  high  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  coal  to  which  we  are  advancing,  and  she  watches  its  consumption  with 
so  much  jealousy  as  to  impose  an  export  duty,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  her 
large  but  not  inexhaustible  supply  by  exportation  to  other  countries.  This 
policy  varies  in  a single  instance,  where  she  holds  it  desirable  to  accumu- 
late a stock  for  the  use  of  her  war  and  other  steamers,  but  notwithstand- 
ing, the  amount  exported  is  large,  about  a million  and  a half  tons  being 
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annually  UJcen  to  France,  Denmark,  Holland,  British  West  Indies,  UnHed 
States,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

McCulloch  observes  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  advan* 
tages  which  England  derives  from  her  vast  beds  of  coal ; and  the  annual 
production  of  the  minerals  of  the  British  islands,  is  estimated  by  De  La 
Beche  at  £20,000,000,  of  which  £9,000,000  arise  from  coal, 
£8,000,000  from  iron.  In  this  estimate,  the  coal  is  taken  at  seven  shil- 
lings per  ton  only,  its  value  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  but  as  delivered  to  the 
consumer,  its  value  has  risen  to  £40,000,000,  making  it  the  third  interest 
in  importance  in  the  kingdom,  as  follows : — 

Cotton  manufactures, £50,000,000 

Woollen  do.  44,000,000 

Coal, 40,000,000 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Johnson  have  fully  proved  a decided  su- 
periority in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  bituminous  fuels  over  the 
English  and  Nova  Scotian,  and  the  investigatioi^s  of  Marcus  Bull,  though 
in  this  particular  less  extended,  had  the  same  result,  and  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances  that  encourage  the  foreign  trade,  a few  years  will  see 
the  total  extinction  of  the  importation  of  co^. 


Akt.  VII.— the  new  postage  law  and  its  advantages. 

The  friends  of  cheap  postage  have  at  last  succeeded  in  ejecting  the 
passage  of  a law  reducing  the  rates  of  postage,  which  goes  into  operation 
on  the  first  of  this  month.  Although  it  is  not  all  which  the  people  re- 
quired of  their  representatives,  or  that  satisfies  their  expectations,  yet  they 
hail  it  as  the  commencement  of  a new  era  in  the  cheap  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge,  which  will  be  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects  upon  the  lite- 
rary, political,  commercial,  social  and  moral  interests  of  our  country.  The 
struggle  to  effect  even  this  reduction,  has  been  one  of  labor  and  difficulty, 
and  much  greater  than  could  have  been  expected  in  a country  whose  in- 
stitutions  are  based  upon  the  knowledge  and  virtue  of  the  people,  and 
whose  political  existence  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.  From  the  very  commencement  of  this  benevolent  and  praise- 
worthy effort,  its  friends  have  had  to  encounter  the  united  and  inveterate 
opposition  of  nearly  all  who  were  officially  connected  with  the  post-office 
department,  whose  pecuniary  interests  seemed  to  be  affected  by  the  re- 
duction of  postage ; and  these  persons  have  sedulously  labored  to  give  the 
measure  a sectional  and  political  complexion,  as  if  the  whole  people,  in 
every  portion  of  the  Union,  were  not  equally  interested  in  its  adoption. 

As  the  law  goes  into  efiect  the  present  month,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  our  readers  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  its  provisions,  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  department,  and  the  probable  effects  upon  the  people  gene- 
rally. 

The  law,  per  se,  is  one  of  the  most  bungling  and  complicated  that  was 
ever  passed  by  our  national  legislature.  It  was  evidently  drawn  by  a per- 
son who  had  not  a clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  afterwards  it 
was  altered  and  amended  to  meet  the  various  prejudices  of  those  who 
were  in  favor  or  opposed  to  its  provisions.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is 
Vke  Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colors  ; nevertheless,  it  will  not  excite  the  envy 
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of  any  one  towards  its  author.  Instead  of  a plain  and  simple  law,  con- 
sisting of  a few  sections — abolishing  in  toto  the  franking  privilege,  and 
reducing  the  postage  to  one  uniform  cheap  rate,  leaving  the  public  to 
send  their  letters  and  papers  in  any  way  they  may  find  it  for  their  in- 
terest or  convenience — it  is  confused  and  contradictory,  and  hedged  about 
with  prohibitions,  pains  and  penalties.  The  people  asked  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  franking  privilege,  and  a cheap,  uniform  rate  of  postage  ; but 
instead  of  this.  Congress  have  retained  to  themselves  the  franking  privi- 
lege in  full  vigor,  and  adopted  the  unequal  and  arbitrary  rates  of  five  and 
ten  cents.  Hence  a letter  may  be  sent  300  miles  for  five  cents,  but  if 
it  happens  to  go  301  miles  it  must  pay  ten  cents ! 

The  opponents  of  cheap  postage  predict  that  the  new  law  will  prove 
a failure,  and  that  we  shall  yet  have  to  resort  to  higher  rates  of  postage, 
or  the  post-office  department  will  have  to  fall  upon  the  treasury  for  its 
support ; while  the  friends  of  the  measure  contend  that,  to  make  a fair 
trial,  the  rates  of  postage  should  have  been  reduced  so  low  as  to  bring 
into  the  United  States  mails  all  the  correspondence  of  the  people,  whereas 
the  present  law  will  not  produce  that  desirable  effect.  If  the  rates  of 
postage  had  been  reduced  as  low  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land, we  should  have  witnessed  not  only  an  equal,  but  a much  greater 
increase,  and  the  number  of  letters  passing  through  our  post-office 
would  have,  in  a few  years,  increased  more  than  four-fold  what  they 
now  are.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant  calculation,  when 
we  consider  the  character  and  pursuits  of  our  people,  and  how  univer- 
sally the  blessings  of  education  are  diffused  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  glorious  Union. 

The  present  law  will  not  bring  all  the  correspondence  through  the 
post-office.  It  is  true,  the  number  of  letters  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  there  will  not  be  so  great  a reduction  of  the  revenue  as  some  sup- 
pose ; nevertheless,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be  a vast 
amount  of  letters  from  which  no  revenue  will  be  realized,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  rates  of  postage  upon  letters  which  are  sent  to  a short  dis- 
tance. For  example,  the  rate  of  postage  under  the  old  law  on  a single 
letter  to  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabethtown, 
and  other  towns  around  New  York,  was  six  cents,  and  every  one  knows 
that  not  one  in  fifty  of  the  letters  written  from  those  places  to  New  York, 
passed  through  the  post-office.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  towns 
around  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other  large  cities.  The 
new  law  makes  only  one  cent  reduction,  consequently  it  holds  out  no  in- 
ducement to  the  people  to  send  their  letters  in  the  mails,  but  it  does  hold 
out  a temptation  to  them  to  send  them  either  by  private  conveyance,  or 
by  any  other  way  by  which  they  can  avoid  paying  five  cents  for  the  car- 
riage of  a letter  only  a few  miles.  Letters  to  a greater  distance  will  be 
generally  sent  by  the  United  States  mails,  because  there  will  not  be  those 
facilities  for  sending  them  as  to  shorter  distances  ; but  had  the  rates  been 
reduced  to  two  cents  for  any  distance  under  one  hundred  miles,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters  would  annually  pass  through  the  post-office,  which 
will  not  now  come  near  them.  Had  a low  and  uniform  rate  been  adopted, 
offering  inducements  to  all  classes  to  send  all  their  letters  by  the  mails, 
we  should  have  seen  the  number  swelled  to  an  extent  which  few  can  con- 
ceive. 

There  are,  however,  many  advantages  which  will  result  from  this  new 
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law,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  which  will  be  properly  appreciated,  and 
which  we  hope  will  ultimately  convince  even  the  most  sceptical,  that  a uni* 
form  rate  of  cheap  postage  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  a revenue  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  support  an  economical  administration  of  the  post-office 
department  without  any  aid  from  the  treasury.  Let  us  notice  some  of 
these  advantages. 

1.  The  new  law  provides  for  a reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  postage 
about  one  half.  This,  of  itself,  is  a great  boon,  especially  to  the  poorer 
class  of  people,  who  have  been,  to  a great  extent,  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  correspond!^  with  their  absent  friends  in  consequence  of  the  high  rates 
of  postage. 

2.  The  postage  is  to  be  charged  by  weight,  and  not  by  the  number  of 
pieces  of  paper  it  may  contain.  A letter  may  contain  bank  notes,  or  h 
may  consist  of  two  sheets  of  thin  paper,  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  if  it 
weighs  but  half  an  ounce,  will  only  be  charged  as  a single  letter.  Be- 
sides, it  saves  trouble  and  perplexity  in  ascertaining  whether  the  letter  is 
more  than  double,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  under  or  over  charging 
letters,  which  is  sometimes  a source  of  ill  will  and  dispute  at  the  post-office- 
It  removes  the  necessity  of  prying  into  letters,  to  ascertain  their  contents  ; 
if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  postage,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  throw  it  into  the  balances,  and  the  question  is  at  once  decided.  The 
letters  can  be  marked  more  expeditiously  and  accurately  than  under  the 
old  law,  and  the  custom  of  examining  them,  to  see  whether  they  are 
charged  correctly  may  be  dispensed  with. 

3.  The  new  law  makes  the  rates  to  conform  to  our  own  currency, 
which  is  a great  convenience  to  the  public,  but  especially  to  the  post- 
office*.  The  old  mode  of  charging  12^  and  18i  cents  on  single  letters, 
was  troublesome  in  making  change,  whereas  we  shall  now  have  to  pay 
in  cents  only.  The  exclusion  of  fractions  will  also  save  much  trouble  in 
keeping  the  post-office  accounts,  «Mrhich  have  heretofore  been  a source  of 
much  annoyance. 

4.  This  law  abolishes  the  franking  privilege  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  government,  and  consequently,  as  the  postage  will  be  paid  on  their 
correspondence,  the  income  from  this  source  will  greatly  augment  the 
revenue  of  the  post-office  department.  Heretofore,  the  state,  treasury, 
war  and  navy  departments,  and  all  their  subordinate  bereaus,  exercis^ 
the  franking  privilege  to  any  extent ; but  under  this  law  the  postage  on  all 
the  business  of  the  departments  is  to  Be  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  It  like- 
wise prohibits  two  sets  of  members  of  Congress  from  enjoying  the  frank- 
ing privilege  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

5.  By  this  new  law,  all  the  postmasters  are  required  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  all  the  franked  matter,  of  every  description,  which  may 
come  to  their  respective  , offices,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  postage  had 
been  charged  and  paid  thereon.  This  will  have  a two-fbld  advantage ; 
first,  we  shall  be  able  to  learn  pretty  accurately  what  the  postage  on 
firanked  matter  amounts  to,  which  has  never  yet  been  ascertained ; and 
secondly,  the  sums  thus  chargeable  shall  be  paid  to  the  post-office  de>. 
partment  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  government  for  which  such  mail  service  may 
have  been  performed ; and  where  there  is  no  such  fund,  that  they  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.”  Hence  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  and  the  documents  and  laws  of  Congress  sent 
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through  the  mails,  will  be  charged  with  postage,  and  paid  out  of  the  con- 
•tingent  fund,  which  is  a virtual  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege,  so  fiir 
as  the  post-office  department  is  concerned. 

6.  Another  advantage  arising  from  the  passage  of  this  new  law  is,  that 
it  definitively  settles  the  rates  of  postage  to  be  paid  on  pamphlets,  periodi- 
cals, circulars,  prospectuses,  handbills,  &c.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
defining  the  rates,  that  half  cents  should  still  be  exacted,  not  only  because 
we  have  no  such  coin  in  circulation,  but  it  is  too  small  business  for  a great 
government  institution  to  be  concerned  in.  Printed  or  lithographed  cir- 
culars, handbills,  prices  current  letters,  were  formerly  charged  letter  post- 
age, but  these  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  two  cents. 
In  consequence  of  the  former  high  rate  of  postage,  few  were  sent  by  the 
mails ; and  to  obviate  its  payment,  merchants  had  their  circulars,  cards, 
dsc.,  printed  in  newspapers  which  they  sent  to  their  customers,  thus  un- 
necessarily burthening  the  mails.  By  this  new  law,  the  mails  will  be 
relieved  d a heavy  burden,  the  post-office  will  have  an  additional  revenue 
from  this  source,  and  to  our  merchants,  publishers,  and  men  of  business, 
facilities  will  be  afforded  of  extendmg  their  correspondence  to  an  extent 
which  ho  one  now  conceives.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  and,  perhaps,  mil- 
lionb  of  circulars,  dz;c.,  will  now  be  sent  through  the  post-office,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  uniform  and  cheap  rate  of  postage. 

7.  The  operation  of  this  new  law  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
letters  passing  through  the  post-office.  It  is  not  safe  to  say  how  far  the 
number  will  be  augmented,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  in  the  first  year,  it 
will  be  double,  if  not  treble  what  it  now  is.  Every  good  citizen  will  feel 
it  his  duty  to  aid  this  inoportant  institution,  and  will  discountenance,  both  by 
precept  and  practice,  eveiy  evasion  of  the  law.  Should  it  work  well,  the 
people  will  require  a further  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage — ^that  we 
may  have  at  least  as  cheap  postage  as  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria ! 

The  following  is  a correct  copy  of  the  “ Act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  post^ 
age^  to  limit  the  use  and  correct  the  abuse  of  the  frankir^  privilege^  and  for 
the  prevention  of  frauds  in  the  revenues  of  the  Post-uffice  Department. 

It  was  passed  March  3,  1845,  and  approved  by  the  President  on  the  same 
day. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America^  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from'  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next, 
members  of  Congress  and  delegates  from  territories,  may  receive  letters  not  ex- 
ceeding two  ounces  in  weight,  free  of  post^,  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  this  act  notwiUistanding : and  the  same  franking 
privilege  which  is  grants  by  this  act  to  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, is  hereby  extended  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States ; and  in  lieu 
of  the  rates  of  postage  now  established  by  law,  there  shall  be  charged  the  follow- 
ing rates,  viz : For  every  single  letter  in  manuscript,  or  paper  of  any  kind<  by  or 
upon  which  information  shall  be  asked  for  or  conununicated  in  writing,,  or  by 
marks  and  signs,  conveyed  in  the  mail  for  any  distance  under  three  hundred 
miles,  five  cents ; and  for  any  distance  over  three  bundle  miles,  ten  cento  ; and 
for  a double  letter  there  shall  be  charged  double  these  rates ; and  for  a treble 
letter  treble  these  rates ; and  for  a quadruple  letter  quadruple  these  rates  ; and 
every  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight  shall  be  deemed  a 
single  letter,  and  every  additional  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  or  additional  weight 
of  less  than  half  an  ounce,  shall  be  charged  with  an  additional  single  poeta^. 
And  all  drop  letters,  or  letters  placed  in  any  post-office,  not  for  transmission  by 
mail,  but  for  delivery  only,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cento 
each.  And  all  letters  which  shiffi  hereafter  be  advertised  as  remaining  ever  in 
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any  post-office,  shall,  when  delivered  out,  be  charged  with  the  costs  of  advertis* 
ing  the  same  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  both  to  be  accounted  for  as  other 
postages  now  are. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  newspapers  of  no  greater  size  or  super- 
fices  than  nineteen  hundred  square  inches  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mail, 
by  the  editors  or  publishers  thereof,  to  all  subscribers  or  other  persons  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  ciy,  town,  or  other  place  in  which  the  paper  is  or  may  be 
printed,  free  of  any  charge  for  postage  whatever ; and  all  newspapers  of  and 
vnder  the  size  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  conveyed  in  the  mail  any  distance  be- 
yond thirty  miles  from  the  place  at  which  the  same  may  be  printed,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rates  of  postage  chargeable  upon  the  same  under  the  thirtieth  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the  thira  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  esta- 
blishing and  regulating  the  Post-Office  Department and  upon  all  newspapers 
of  neater  size  or  superficial  extent  than  nineteen  hundred  square  inches,  there 
shall  be  charged  and  coUected  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  are  prescribed  by  this 
act  to  be  charged  on  magazines  and  pamphlets. 

3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  printed  or  lithographed  circulars  and 
handbills  or  advertisements,  printed  or  lithographed  on  quarto  post  or  single  cap 
paper,  or  paper  not  larger  than  single  cap,  folded,  direct^,  and  unsealed,  shall  be 
charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  sheet,  and  no  more,  what- 
ever be  the  distance  the  same  may  be  sent ; and  all  pamphlets,  magazines,  peri- 
odicals, and  every  other  kind  and  description  of  printed  or  other  matter,  (except 
newspapers,}  which  shall  be  unconnected  with  any  manuscript  communication 
whatever,  and  which  is  or  may  be  lawful  to  transmit  by  the  mail  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  cents  for  each 
copy  sent,  of  no  greater  weight  than  one  ounce,  and  one  cent  additional  shall  be 
charged  for  each  additional  ounce  of  the  weight  of  everv  such  pamphlet,  maga- 
zine, matter,  or  thing,  which  may  be  transmitted  througn  the  mail,  whatever  be 
the  distance  the  same  may  be  transported ; and  any  firactional  excess  of  not  less 
than  one  half  of  an  ounce,  in  the  weight  of  any  such  matter  or  thing,  above  one 
or  more  ounces,  shall  be  charged  for  as  if  said  excess  amounted  to  a full  ounce. 

4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Postmaster  (General  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized,  upon  all  mail  routes  over  or  upon  which  the  amount  of  matter  usually 
transported,  or  which  may  be  ofliered  or  deposited  in  the  post-office  or  postpoffices 
for  transportation,  is  or  may  become  so  great  as  to  threaten  materially  to  retard 
the  progress  or  endanger  the  security  of  the  letter  mail,  or  to  cause  any  consid- 
erable augmentation  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  whole  mail  at  the  ju’esent  rate 
of  speed,  to  provide  for  the  separate  and  more  secure  conveyance  of  the  letter 
mail,  at  a speed  at  least  equal  to  that  at  which  the  mail  is  now  transported  over 
such  route,  taking  care  to  allow  in  no  case  of  any  greater  delay  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  other  matters  and  things  to  be  transported  in  the  mail  on  any  such 
route  than  may  appear  absolutely  necessary,  reganl  being  had  to  the  cost  of  ex- 
pediting its  transportation,  and  Uie  means  at  his  disposal  or  under  his  control  for 
effecting  the  same. 

6.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  entitle  An  Act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishing 
and  regulating  tho  Post-Office  Department,”  approved  and  signed  the  third  day  m 
March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  all  other 
and  parte  of  acts  granting  and  conferring  upon  any  person  whatsoever  the 
right  or  privilege  to  receive  and  transmit  through  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  let- 
ters, packets,  newspapers,  periodicals,  mr  other  matters,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  utterly  abrogated  and  repealed. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all 
officers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  heretofore  having  the  hanking 
privilege,  shall  be  authorized  and  required  to  keep  an  account  of  all  postage 
charged  to  and  payable  by  them,  respectively,  upon  letters,  packages,  or  other 
matters  received  through  me  mail,  touching  the  duties  or  business  of  their  res  - 
psctiveufficOs;  and  said  accounts  for  posta^,  upon  being  duly  verified  by  said 
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officers,  respectively,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  quarter  yearly,  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  bureau  or  department  to  which  the  officers  aforesaid  may  res- 
pectively belong  or  be  attached.  And  the  three  Assistant  Postmasters  General 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  remitted  by  the  postmaster  in  Washington,  all  postage 
charged  upon  letters,  packages  or  other  matter,  received  by  them  respectively 
through  the  mail,  touching  the  business  of  the  post-office  department,  or  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  that  business  committed  to  them,  respectively  ; and  each  of  the 
said  Assistant  Postmasters  General  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  trans- 
mit through  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  any  letters,  packages,  or  other  matter  rela^ 
ting  exclusively  to  his  official  duties,  or  to  the  business  of  tlie  post-office  depart- 
ment ; but  he  shall,  in  every  such  case,  endorse  on  the  back  of  the  letter  or 
package  so  as  to  be  sent  free  of  postage,  over  his  own  signature,  the  words  “ of- 
ficial business.”  And  for  any  such  endorsement  falsely  made,  the  person  so 
offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  three  hundred  dollars.  And  the  several  deputy 
postmasters  throughout  the  United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  charge,  and  have 
allowed  to  them  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  with  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, all  postage  which  they  may  have  paid  or  had  charged  to  them,  respec- 
tively, for  letters,  packages,  or  other  matters  received  by  them  on  the  business  of 
their  respective  offices  or  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  upon  a verification  on 
oath  of  their  accounts  for  the  same,  and  the  transmission  of  the  charged  letters 
as  vouchers ; and  the  said  several  deputy  postmasters  shall  be,  and  hereby  are, 
authorized  to  send  through  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  all  letters  and  packages 
which  it  may  be  their  duty,  or  they  may  have  occasion,  to  transmit  to  any  person 
or  place,  and  which  shall  relate  exclusively  to  the  business  of  their  respective 
offices,  or  to  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department ; but  in  every  such  case, 
the  deputy  postmaster  sending  any  such  letter  or  package  shall  endorse  thereon, 
over  his  own  signature,  the  words  “ post-office  business.”  And  for  any  and 
every  such  endorsement  falsely  made,  the  person  making  the  same  shall  Ibrfeit 
and  pay  three  hundred  dollars.  And  when  the  commissions  of  any  postmaster 
amount  to  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Postmaster  General  to  increase  the  rate  of  his  commissions,  provided  that  they 
do  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent  on  letter  postage  accruing  at  such  office  ; and  the 
Postmaster  General  is  hereby  required  to  cause  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  post- 
age that  would  be  chargeable  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  this  act  upop  all  matter 
passing  free  through  the  mail  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ; and  the 
sums  thus  chargeable  shall  be  paid  to  the  Post-Office  Department  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
government  for  which  such  mail  service  may  have  been  performed,  and  where 
there  is  no  such  fund,  that  they  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enaciedy  That  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled,  “ An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  governors  of  the  several  states  to  transmit  by  mail  certain  books 
and  documents,”  approved  June  the  thirtieth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  shall  remain  and  continue  in  full  force,  any  thing  hereinbefore  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  : and  the  members  of  Congress,  the  delegates  from  ter- 
ritories, the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  transmit,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
post-office  within  tlie  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  any  documents 
which  have  been  or  may  be  printed  by  order  of  either  house  of  Congress,  any 
thing  in  this  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  member  of  the  Senate,  each  memlier  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each  delegate  from  a territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may,  during  each  session  of  Congress,  and  for  a period  of  thirty  days  before  the 
commencement  and  .thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  and  every  session  of  Con- 
gress, receive  through  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  any  letter,  newspaper,  or  packet, 
not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight ; and  all  postage  charged  upon  any  letters, 
packages,  petitions,  memorials,  or  other  matters  or  things  received  during  any 
session  of  Congress,  by  any  senator,  member,  or  delegate  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, touching  his  official  or  legislative  duties,  by  reason  of  any  excess  of 
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weight  above  two  onnces,  of  the  matter  or  thing  so  received,  ^hall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  house  of  which  the  person  receiving  the  same  may  be 
a member.  And  they  shall  have  the  right  to  frank  written  letters  from  them- 
selves during  the  whole  year,  as  now  authorized  by  law. 

9.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  establish  any  private  express  or  expresses,  for  the  conveyance,  nor  in  any 
manner  cause  to  be  conveyed,  or  provide  for  the  conveyance  or  transportation,  by 
regular  trips,  or  at  stated  periods  or  intervals,  from  one  city,  town,  or  other  place, 
to  any  other  city,  town,  or  place  in  the  Unit^  States,  between,  and  from,  and  to 
which  cities,  towns,  or  other  places,  the  United  States  mail  is  regularly  trans- 
ported, under  the  authority  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  of  any  letters,  ^kets, 
or  packages  of  letters,  or  ether  matter  properly  transmittable  in  the  United  States 
man,  except  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals;  and  each  and 
every  person  offending  against  this  provision,  or  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  or 
acting  as  such  private  express,  shall,  for  each  time  any  letter  or  letters,  packet  or 
packages,  or  other  matter  properly  transmittable  by  mail,  except  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  j^nodicals,  shall,  or  ma^  be,  bv  him,  her,  or  them,  or 
through  his,  her,  or  their  means  or  instrumentality,  in  whole  or  in  part,  conveyed 
or  transport^,  contrary  to  the  true  intent,  spirit,  and  meaning  of  this  section,  for- 
feit and  pay  t^  sum  of  one  hundred  and  dollars. 

10.  And  he  it  further  enactedy  That  it  sh^  not  be  lawful  for  any  stage  coach, 
railroad  car,  steamboat,  packet  boat,  or  other  vehicle  or  vessel,  nor  any  of  the 
owners,  managers,  servants,  or  crews  of  either,  which  regularly  perform  trips  at 
stated  periods  on  a post  route,  or  between  two  or  more  cities,  towns  or  other 
places,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  the  United  States  mail  is  regularly  con- 
veyed under  the  authority  of  the  PostOffice  Department,  to  transport  or  convey, 
otherwise  than  in  the  mail,  any  letter  or  letters,  packet  or  packages  of  letters,  or 
other  mailable  matter  whatsoever,  except  such  as  may  have  relation  to  some  part 
of  the  cargo  of  such  steamboat,  packet  boat,  or  other  vessel,  or  to  some  article  at 
the  same  time  conveyed  by  the  same  stage  coach,  railroad  car,  or  other  vehicle, 
and  excepting  also,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals ; and  for 
every  such  omnee  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  stage  coach,  railroad  car,  steam- 
boat, packet  boat,  or  other  vehicle  or  vessel,  shall  mrfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars ; and  the  driver,  captain,  conductor,  or  person  having  charge  of 
any  such  stage  coach,  railroad  car,  steamboat,  packet  Wt,  or  other  vehicle,  olr 
vessel,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  any  such  offence,  and  who  shall  not  at 
that  time  be  the  owner  thereof,  in  whole  nor  in  part,  shall,  in  like  manner,  forfeit 
and  pay,  in  every  such  case  of  offence,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

11.  And  be  it  futOier  enactedy  That  the  owner  or  owners  of  every  stage  coach, 
railroad  car,  steamboat,  or  other  vehicle  or  vessel,  which  shall,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  any  owner  or  owners,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  with  the  knowledge 
or  connivance  of  the  driver,  conductor,  captain,  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  any  such  stage  coach,  railroad  car,  steamboat,  or  other  vessel  or  ve- 
hicle, convey  or  transport  any  person  or  persons  acting  or  employed  as  a private 
express  for  the  conveyance  oi  letters,  ^ckets,  or  packages  of  letters,  or  other 
mailable  matter,  and  actually  in  possession  of  such  mailaUe  matter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transportation,  contrary  to  the  spirit,  true  intent,  and  meaning  of  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  fiiis  law,  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  fines  and  penalties  as  are 
hereinbefore  provided  and  directed  in  the  case  of  persons  acting  as  such  private 
expresses,  and  of  persons  employing  the  same ; but  nothing  in  Siis  act  contained 
ahitll  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  conve3rance  or  transmission  of  letters,  packets, 
or  packages,  or  other  matter,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  by  private  hands, 
no  compensation  being  tendered  or  received  therefor  in  any  way,  or  by  a special 
messen^r  emploved  only  for  the  single  particular  occasion. 

12.  And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  all  persons  whatsoever  who  shall,  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  transmit  by  any  mvate  express,  or  other  means  by  this  act 
declared  to  be  unlawful,  any  letter  or  letters,  package  or  packages,  or  other  mail- 
able  matter,  excepting  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  or 
who  riiall  place  or  cause  to  be  deposits  at  any  appointed  place,  for  the  purpoee 
of  being  tnunsported  by  such  unlawful  means,  any  matter  or  thing  properly  trans- 
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nuttaHe,  by  ma3,  excepting  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals, 
or  who  shall  deliver  any  such  matter,  excepting  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maga- 
zines, and  periodicals  for  transmission  to  any  agent  or  agents  of  such  unlau^ul 
expresses,  shall,  for  each  and  every  oflence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars. 

13.  And  be  U further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  have  the 
effect,  or  be  cons^ed,  to  prohibit  the  conveyance  or  transportation  of  letterg  by 
steamboats,  as  authorized  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  entitled  “ An  Act  to  re- 
duce into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishii^  and  regulating  the  Post-Office 
Dejpartment,  approved  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five.”  iVowded,  That  the  requirements  of  said  act  be  strictly  complied 
with,  by  the  delivery,  within  the  time  specified  by  said  act,  of  all  letters  so  con- 
veyed, not  relating  to  the  cargo,  or  some  part  ffiereof,  to  the  postmaster  or  other 
authorized  agent  of  the  Post-Office  Department  at  ffie  port  or  place  to  which  said 
letters  may  & directed,  or  intended  to  be  delivered  over  ftom  said  boat ; and  the 
jpostmaster  or  other  agent  of  the  Post-Office  Department  shall  charge  a^  collect 
upon  aU  letters  or  other  mailable  matter,  so  delivered  to  him,  except  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  would  Wve 
Peen  char^  upon  said  letters  had  they  been  transmitted  by  man  from  the  port  or 
place  at  which  they  were  placed  on  board  the  steamboat  from  which  they  were 
received ; but  it  is  hereby  expressly  provided,  that  all  the  pains  and  pmialties 
provided  by  this  act,  for  any  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh 
section  of  mis  act,  shall  attach  in  every  case  to  any  steamboat,  or  to  the  owners 
;und  persons  having  charge  thereof,  1he  captain  or  other  person  having  charge  of 
whi^  shall  not,  as  aforesaid,  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  sixth  section 
*of  the  said  law  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five.  And  no  post- 
master shall  receive,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  mail,  any  packet  which  shall  weigh 
more  than  three  pounds. 

14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  postmaster  general  shall  have  power, 
nnd  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract  vsrith  the  owners  or  commanders  of  any 
steamboat  plying  upon  the  western  or  other  waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  for  any  length  of  time  or  number  of  trips,  less  uan  the 
time  for  which  contracts  for  transporting  the  mail  of  the  United  ^tes  are  now 
usually  made  under  existing  laws,  and  without  the  previous  advertisements  now 
required  before  entering  into  such  contracts,  whenever  in  his  <^uion  the  public 
interest  and  convenience  will  be  promoted  thereby : Promded,  That  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  such  service  shall  in  no  case  be  greater  than  the  average  rate  paid 
for  such  service  under  the  last  preceding,  or  then  existing  regular  contract  for 
transporting  the  mail  upon  the  route  he  may  so  for  a less  time  contract  for  fiie 
transportation  of  the  mail  upon. 

16.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That " mailable  matter,”  and  “ matter  properly 
transmittable  by  mail,”  ^all  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean,  all  letters  and  news- 
papers, and  all  ma^zines  and  pimpMets  periodically  published,  or  which  ma^r  be 
published  in  regular  series  or  hi  successive  numbers,  under  the  same  title, 
though  at  irregular  intervals,  and  all  other  written  or  printed  matter  whereof 
each  copy  or  number  shall  not  exceed  eight  ounces  in  weight,  excepting  bank 
notes,  sent  in  packages  or  bundles,  without  written  letters  accompan3ring  them ; 
but  bound  boo^,  of  any  size,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  included  withm  the  meaning 
of  these  terms.  And  any  packet  or  packets,  of  whatever  size  or  weight,  being 
made  up  of  any  such  mailable  matter,  shall  subject  all  persons  concerned  in 
transporting  the  same  to  all  the  penalties  of  this  law,  e<;[ua]iy  as  if  it  or  they  were 
not  so  made  up  into  a packet  or  packages.  But  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohmit  any  person  whatever  from  transporting,  or 
causing  to  be  transported,  over  any  mail  route,  or  any  road  or  way  parallel 
thereto,  any  books,  magazines,  or  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  not  marked,  direct- 
ed, or  intended  for  immediate  distribution  to  subscribers  or  others,  but  intended 
for  sale  as  merchandise,  and  transported  in  the  usual  mode  of  transporting  mer- 
chandise over  die  particular  route  used,  and  sent  or  consi^ed  to  some  bona  fide 
d^er  or  agent  for  the  sale  thereof;  nor  shall  any  thing  herein  be  construed  to 
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Interfere  with  the  right  of  any  traveller  to  have  and  take  with  him  or  her,  for  his 
or  her  own  nse,  any  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  or  newspaper. 

16.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  term  “ newspaper,*’  hereinbefore  used, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  defined  to  be,  any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and  published  at  short  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  one  month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events,  and 
bona  fide  extras  and  supplements  of  any  such  publication.  And  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  free  exchange  of  newspapers 
between  the  publishers  thereof,  as  provided  for  under  the  twenty-ninth  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  r^uce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishing  and 
regulating  the  Post-Ofilce  Department,  approved  the  third  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five.” 

17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures,  in- 
curred under  this  act,  shall  be  one  half  for  the  use  of  the  person  or  persons  in- 
forming and  prosecuting  for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  postmaster  general,  and  accounted  for  by 
him  as  other  moneyb  of  the  department ; and  all  causes  of  action  arising  under 
this  act  may  be  sued,  and  all  offenders  against  this  act  may  be  prosecuted,  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates,  or  other  judicial  courts  of  the  several 
states  and  of  the  several  territories  of  the  United  States,  they  having  competent 
jurisdiction,  by  the  laws  of  such  states  or . territories,  to  the  trial  of  claims  and 
demands  of  as  great  value,  and  of  the  prosecutions,  where  the  punishnoents  are 
of  as  great  extent ; and  such  justices,  magistrates,  or  judiciary,  shall  take  cogni- 
zance thereof,  and  proceed  to  jud^ent  and  execution,  as  in  other  cases. 

18.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral in  all  future  lettings  of  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  to  let  the 
same,  in  every  case,  to  the  lowest  bidder,  tendering  sufScient  guarantees  for 
faithful  performance,  without  other  reference  to  the  mode  of  such  transportation 
than  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  celerity,  certainty,  and  security  of 
such  transportation  ; nor  sha  1 any  new  contractor  hereafter  be  required  to  pur- 
chase out,  or  take  at  valuation,  the  stock  or  vehicles  of  any  previous  contractor 
for  the  same  route.  And  all  the  advertisements  made  under  the  orders  of  the 
postmaster  general,  in  a newspaper  or  newspapers,  of  letters  uncalled  for  in  any 
post-office,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  paper  or  ^pers,  of  the  town  or  place  where 
the  office  advertising  may  be  situated,  having  tbe  largest  circulation,  provided  the 
editor  or  editors  of  such  paper  or  papers  shall  agree  to  insert  the  same  for  a price 
not  greater  frian  that  now  fixed  by  law ; and  in  case  of  question  or  dispute  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  any  papers,  the  editors  of  which  may  aesire  this 
advertising,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  to  receive  evidence  and  decide 
upon  the  tact. 

19.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  to  insure,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  an 
equal  and  just  rate  of  compensation,  according  to  tbe  service  performed,  among 
the  several  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States,  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  genei^  to  arrange  and  divide  the 
railroad  routes,  including  those  in  which  the  service  is  parfly  by  railroad  and 
pai^y  by  steamboats,  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mails,  the 
speed  with  which  they  are  conveyed,  and  the  importance  of  the  service  ; and  it 
snail  be  lawful  for  him  to  contract  for  conveying  the  mail  with  any  such  railroad 
company,  either  with  or  without  advertising  for  such  contract : Provided,  That 
for  tne  conveyance  of  the  mail  on  any  railroad  of  the  first  class,  he  shall  not  pay 
a higher  rate  of  compensation  than  is  now  allow'ed  by  law ; nor  for  carrying  the 
mail  on  any  railroad  of  the  second  class,  a greater  compensation  than  one  nun- 
dred  dollars  per  mile  per  annum,  nor  for  carrying  the  mail  on  any  railroad  of  the 
third  class,  a greater  compensation  than  fifty  dwlare  per  mile  per  annum.  And 
in  case  the  postmaster  general  shall  not  be  able  to  conclude  a contract  for  car- 

2ing  the  mail  on  any  of  such  railroad  routes  at  a compensation  not  exceeding 
e aforesaid  maximum  rates,  or  for  what  he  may  deem  a reasonable  and  fair 
compensation  for  tbe  service  to  be  performed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  sepa- 
rate the  letter  mail  from  the  residue  of  the  mail,  and  to  contract,  either  with  or 
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without  advertising,  for  conveying  the  letter  mail  over  such  route,  by  horse  ex- 
press or  otherwise,  at  the  greatest  speed  that  can  reasonably  be  obtained ; and 
also  to  contract  for  carrying  over  such  route  the  residue  of  the  mail,  in  wagons 
or  otherwise,  at  a slower  rate  of  speed : Provided,  That  if  one-half  of  the  service, 
on  any  railroad,  is  required  to  be  performed  in  the  night  season,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  postmaster  general  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  afore- 
said maximum  rates  of  allowance : And  provided  further,  that  if  it  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  convey  over  any  railroad  route  more  than  two  mails  daily,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  postmaster  general  to  pay  such  additional  compensation  as  he 
may  think  just  and  reasonable,  having  reference  to  the  service  performed  and 
the  maximum  rate  of  allowance  established  by  this  act. 

20.  And  be  U further  enacted.  That  all  causes  of  action  arising  under  this  act 
may  be  sued,  and  all  ofienders  against  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  before  any 
Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

21.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  embarrassment  in  the  operations  of  the  Post-Omce  Department, 
consequent  upon  any  deficiency  of  the  revenues  of  said  department,  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  by  this  act  made,  there  be,  and 
hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  seven  hundrea  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  he  pla- 
ced to  the  credit  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster  general,  to  supplying 
any  deficiency  in  the  regular  revenues  from  postage,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
revenues  of  said  department  are  now  by  law  applied. 

22.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  the  amount  of  postage  collected 
from  the  rates  of  postage  prescribed  by  this  amt,  with  the  annual  appropriation 
from  the  treasury  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  herein  granted, 
shall  prove  insufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  mail  service  throughout  tiie 
ITnitea  States,  to  an  extent  equal  to  what  is  now  e^oyed  by  the  public,  and  also 
the  expense  of  extending  and  enlarging  the  same  in  due  proportion  with  the  in- 
crease and  expainsion  of  the  population,  particulairly  in  the  new  states  and  terri- 
tories, the  deficiency  that  may  arise  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriate : Provided,  That  the  amount  of  expenditure  for 
the  Post-Office  Department  shall  not,  in  the  entire  aggregate,  exclusive  of  sala- 
ries of  officers,  clerks,  and  messengers  of  the  General  Post-Office,  and  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  same,  exceed  the  annual  ambunt  of  four  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

23.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained,  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal  the  laws  heretofore  enacted,  granting  the  franking  privi- 
lege to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  in  office,  and  to  all  ex-Pre- 
sidents,  and  to  the  widows  of  the  former  Residents,  Madison  and  Harrison. 


MERCANTILE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

LIBEL  FOR  POSSESSION — ^BOTTOMRY  BOND. 

In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  before  Judge  Sprague.  The  schoon- 
er William,  Andrew  Garland  libellant,  James  Downing  and  James  Carbrey, 
claimants. 

This  was  a libel  for  possession,  by  Garland,  who  claimed  under  one  Bowler. 
Downing  and  Garlirey  intervened,  denying  any  right  in  Garland  or  his  grantor, 
but  claiming  the  sole  title  in  Downing ; and  Garbrey  set  up  a bottomry  bond 
covering  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel,  given  him  bv  Downing  as  sole  owner, 
and  which  Downing  in  his  answer  admitted  to  be  due  in  full.  The  libellant 
contended  that  this  tond  was  void,  as  against  Bowler  and  his  guarantee  for  fraud. 

Sprague  J.  said  that  the  bill  of  sale  was  in  Downing  only,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion was,  whether  Bowling  had  an  equitable  interest  which  he  could  convey  to 
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Garland.  The  court  was  satisfied,  upon  all  the  evidence,  that  Downing  purchased 
the  vessel  to  hold  jointly  for  himself  and  Bowler,  Bowler  advancing  more  than 
half  the  purchase  money ; the  balance,  but  little  more  than  one-third,  being  loaned 
to  Downing  by  Carbrey.  They  took  possession  together,  and  Bowler  was  driven 
from  the  vessel,  as  the  evidence  seems  to  show,  intentionally  on  the  part  of  Down- 
ing. Bowler,  then,  had  an  interest  capable  of  assignment,  and  a proper  bill  of 
sale  of  his  interest  to  Garland  was  produced.  The  vessel  was  sold  by  order  of 
court  upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  and  the  question  is  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  proceeds  in  the  registry.  Carbrey’s  bond,  if  good  for  its  full 
amount,  will  take  up  all  these  proceeds.  But  the  circumstances  in  proof  satisfy 
the  court  that  it  is  void  for  fraud,  as  to  these  parties.  It  was  taken  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  vessel,  when  only  about  one-third  the  sum  was  actually  due.  Such  a 
bond  is  capable  of  being  used  fraudulently,  and  the  use  made  of  it  will  enkiii 
the  original  intention  of  the  parties.  When  Carbrey  took  it,  he  not  only  knew 
that  it  was  for  nearly  three  times  the  debt,  and  that  Downing  had  neither  moii^ 
nor  credit,  but  also  knew  what  money  Bowler  had  advanced.  When  Bowler 
was  turned  from  the  vessel  and  utterly  destitute,  he  applied  to  the  counsel,  and 
under  advice  of  counsel,  a demand  was  made  on  Downing  for  a conveyance  to 
Bowler  for  a proper  title  to  his  share.  This  was  refused.  A suit  was  thoi 
brought  for  money  had,  and  received,  and  the  vessel  attached  as  Downii^s  pix^ 
erty.  Carbrey  then,  with  the  knowledge  of  Downing,  gave  formal  notice  to  the 
sheiifiTof  his  bond  for  the  whole  value,  and  stated  it  to  be  all  due,  and  by  reasoa 
of  this,  the  suit  was  dropped.  Bowler  then  sold  his  interest  for  a small  sum  to 
the  libellant,  who,  having  means  and  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  brings  this 
suit.  Again,  Carbrey  and  Downing  resisted  all  right  in  Bowler,  and  jointly  set 
up  die  bond  as  due  to  its  full  amount,  and  it  was  not  until  a full  investigation 
and  interrogatories  to  Carbrey  under  oath,  that  the  true  debt  was  ascertaii^d. 
The  use  made  of  the  instrument  has  been  grossly  fraudulent,  and  this,  added  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
made  to  be  used  if  parties  should  think  proper.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  set  up  in 
this  court. 

It  is  contended  that  Bowler  is  an  alien,  and  could  not,  therefore,  hold  or  convey 
a tide.  This  defence  was  not  set  up  in  the  pleadings,  and  therefore  not  before 
the  court.  Some  evidence  has  been  admitted  without  objection,  but  the  alien- 
age is  not  satisfactorily  proved.  It  is  then  contended  that  by  bringing  his  suit 
against  Downing  for  money  had,  and  received,  Bowler  has  al^doned  what  tide 
in  the  vessel  he  may  have  had.  But  he  was  compelled  to  bring  that  suit  by  the 
fraudulent  conduct  of  these  pardes,  and  having  abandoned  it,  thev  shall  not  stop 
him  by  their  own  act.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  Garland,  the  libellant,  before 
he  bought  of  Bowler,  knew  that  Carbrey  had  actually  advanced  about  one-durd 
of  the  purchase  money.  Upon  this  it  is  contended  that  though  the  bond  may  be 
void  in  toto  against  Bowler,  upon  whose  rights  it  was  a fraud,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
good,  for  its  true  amount  a^inst  Garland,  who  knew  of  the  advance.  His 
Honor  said  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  reason  in  this,  but  he  was  satisfied 
the  principle  was  otherwise ; and  upon  this  ground ; if  a bond,  void  in  toto  against 
!^wler  for  fraud,  may  yet  be  good  in  part  against  a person  who  purchases  of 
him,  knowing  that  part  of  the  debt  was  originally  good,  then  Bowler  connot  sell 
to  such  a purchaser  for  full  value.  The  rule  would  limit  die  ability  of  the  party 
defrauded  to  get  a full  price  for  his  actual  interest.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  Bowler 
and  not  of  his  purchaser,  that  the  latter  is  allowed  to  resist  the  bond  in  toto. 

Decree  for  one-half  the  proceeds  to  the  libellant,  with  costs.  The  remainde  r 
to  await  the  further  order  of  the  court  upon  applications  from  .other  parties. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT  FOR  PKICE  OF  GOODS  SOLD  AND.  DELIVERED. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Phineas  Sprague,  et  al.^  v. 
Simon  Gillett,  ei  al. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  the  price  of  a quantity  of  cordage  sold 
and  delivered.  The  declaration  contained  the  money  counts.  Evidence  was  in- 
troduced tending,  to  show  the  following  facts.  The  defendants,  and  one  Charles 
A.  Brown,  now  deceased,  were  in  Hbvember,  1840,  the  owners  of  five-eight  parts 
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of  the  bark  Creole,  and  before  the  20th  of  November,  the  defendants  authorised 
Brown,  as  their  a^nt,  to  purchase  their  proportion  of  the  outfits  of  the  bark,  then 
fitting  for  a whaling  voyage.  They  made  no  advance  to  Brown,  and  it  did  not 
appear  whether  he  was  or  not  instructed  to  purchase  on  credit.  On  November 
20th,  Brown,  acting  as  such  agent,  purchased  the  cordage  in  question,  of  the  plain- 
tifi&  the  same  being  a necessary  part  of  the  outfits  of  Qie  bark,  on  a credit  of  six 
months ; and  a note  was  ^ven  by  Brown,  as  agent,  to  the  ^laintlfi^,  payable  in 
six  months  from  date.  About  two  months  after  this  purchase,  the  defendant, 
made  a settlement  with  Brown,  and  paid  him  their  proportion  of  the  outfits,  with 
a commission  for  his  services.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  defendants  knew 
that  the  purchase  of  the  cordage  was  made  upon  a credit. 

Upon  these  facts,  the  defendants  contended  that  they  were  not  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  plaintififs’  claim ; but  the  Court  ruled  otherwise,  and  instructed  the 
jury  fiiat  they  were  so  liable,  and  a verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintifils  accordingly. 
To  these  instructions  the  defendants  excited. 

Wilde  J.  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  1 . It  is  contended  by  the  defen- 
dants, that  Brown  was  not  authorised  by  them  to  make  these  purchases  on  their 
credit.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was  employed  by  them  as  their  agent  to  make  die 
purchases,  and  that  they  gave  him  no  funds  to  do  it  with.  It  must  then  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  authorised  to  purchase  on  their  credit.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  was  to  use  his  individual  credit,  or  his  private  funds.  Where  an  author- 
ity is  given  to  do  an  act,  the  authority  is  impliedly  given  to  use  the  necessaiy 
means.  2.  It  is  also  objected  that  Brown  should  have  purchased,  if  on  credit 
at  all,  on  a shorter  term  of  credit,  or  on  demand.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  usage  to  that  effect,  and  we  can  only  presume  that  he  was  to  purchase  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  to  exercise  a good  discretion.  Those  who  sell  to  an  agent 
are  not  responsible  for  his  fidelity  to  his  principal.  3.  It  is  immaterial  whemer, 
in  this  action,  the  plaintifTs  rely  upon  the  note,  or  the  account  for  which  the  note 
was  given.  If  Brown  was  not  authorised  to  give  such  a note,  then  he  did  not 
give  the  plaintiflfe  such  a note  as  he  agreed  to  give,  nor  such  a note  as  it  purport- 
ed upon  its  face  to  be ; and  they  have  a right  to  fall  back  upon  their  original  ac- 
count. Exceptions  overruled,  and  judgment  for  the  plaintim. 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 

COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  SIRCB  OT7R  LAST—INFLtTEIfCE  OF  POLITICAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN  COMMERCIAL 
AFFAIRS— PRICES  OF  ST0CE3  IN  TER  NEW  YORE  MARKET — ISSUES  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  STOCK-^ 
DEBT  OF  THE  STATE — RAILROAD  INVESTMENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES — MONEY  MARKEIV-- 
mCREASE  OF  SPECIE  IN  NEW  YORE  CITY  BANKS — DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  EXPORTED  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  LAST  FOUR  YEARS — RATES  OF  STERLING  BILLS  AND  CHECKS  ON  NEW  YORK 
AT  NSW  ORLEANS,  ETC. — WESTERN  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM — FREE  BANKING  LAW : JUDGE  BRON- 
SON’S DECISION  ON  ITS  CONSTITUTIONALITY-— CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORE,  DISTIN- 
GUISHING THE  FREE  BANKS,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Commercial  afiairs  have  presented,  since  the  date  of  our  last  review,  no  very  decided, 
changes.  The  evil  influence  of  political  difficulties,  which  we  remarked  as  then  brood- 
ing over  the  markets— operating  upon  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
prudent — depressing  prices,  paral3rzing  enterprise,  and  depreciating  property— continues 
to  develop  its  disastrous  eflects.  Hence,  we  observe  that,  although  money  has  become 
again  abundant,  at  rates  as  low  as  5 per  cent  for  bank  discounts,  no  increased  activity  is, 
as  usual,  attendant  upon  that  circumstance,  in  the  stock  market  On  the  other  hand,  even 
good  stock  seems  disposed  to  decline,  under  the  sensitive  fears  engendered  by  war  rumors, 
added  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  stocks  in  the  New  York  market  by  far  exceeds  the 
demand  for  investment  The  following  table  shows  the  variation  which  leading  stocks 
have  undeigone  in  New  Yorkt— 
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Prices  op  Stocks  iw  the  New  York  Market. 

1844.  1945. 


Rate.  Redeemable.  JanV. 

June. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

May. 

United  States, 

6*8 

1862 

113i 

113 

116 

1134 

1134 

•< 

5 

1853 

102| 

103 

1044 

1034 

103} 

New  York, 

7 

1848-49 

1074 

1064 

109i 

106 

1044 

« 

* 6 

1862 

108 

1074 

‘1104 

101 

108 

(( 

54 

1861 

1034 

103i 

106 

104 

104 

« 

5 

1855 

1014 

1004 

105 

103 

106} 

« 

5 

I860 

101 

101 

98 

103 

lOOi 

N.  Y.  city,. 

7 

1857 

110 

110 

114 

115 

112 

<« 

5 

1870 

99 

1004 

1014 

102  • 

99i 

Ohio, 

6 

1856 

96 

954 

99 

96 

97} 

« 

7 



1044 

102 

1054 

103 

101} 

Kentucky, 

6 

1014 

101 

1024 

1034 

101} 

Tennessee,. 

6 

100 

102 

102 

100 

101 

Alabama,, 

5 

80 

.... 

80 

724 

724 

Pennsylvania, 

5 

65 

744 

714 

734 

734 

Illinois, 

6 

40i 

49 

434 

36 

39 

Indiana, 

5 

37 

44| 

43 

344 

344 

Harlem  Railroad,. 

434 

724 

734 

64 

73 

Mohawk  do., 

514 

60 

62 

584 

61 

L.  Island  do., 

72 

80 

83 

75 

734 

Stonington, 

334 

43 

454 

39 

374 

N.  and  Wor.  do.,. . 

344 

534 

724 

664 

75 

Erie  do., 

154 

19 

24 

274 

31} 

There  is  a marked  depression  in  prices,  it  appears,  in  almost  all  descriptions ; which  is 
more  remarkable  in  stocks  of  the  character  of  United  States  6’s,  and  New  York  city  and 
state.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  last  quotations  for  United  States  stocks  are 
dividend  off  This  price  for  United  States  stocks  yields  rather  less  than  5 per  cent  for  the 
money.  A new  loan  of  $400,000  has  been  made,  however,  by  the  state  of  New  York, 
under  the  law  for  preserving  the  state  credit,  at  a rate  which  yields  5}  per  cent.  The 
loan  is  a 6 per  cent  semi-annual  stock,  redeemable  in  1852,  and  was  taken  at  $102  25 
for  $170,000;  $102  30  for  $225,000;  and  $103  25  for  $5,000.  The  old  stocks  of 
the  same  time  and  tenor,  are  selling  in  the  market  at  6 per  cent  premium.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  debt  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the 
terms  on  which  each  debt  was  contracted : — 


Issues  of  New  York  State  Stock. 


Description. 

Erie  and  Champlain,... . 

Date  of  iss. 

Redeemable. 

Terms.  Rate  of  int.  Amount. 

1817 

1837 

par. 

6*8 

$200,000 

«« 

1818 

1837 

4,52  pr. 

6*8 

200,000 

(C 

1819 

1837 

li  a 2,68  pr. 

6*8 

375,000 

1819 

1837 

par. 

6*8 

25,000 

(• 

Jan.  1830 

1837 

par. 

6*8 

130,000 

Feb.  1820 

1837 

1 prem. 

6’s 

300,000 

•4 

Aug.  1820 

1837 

74  a 8 pr. 

6*8 

363,500 

44 

1821 

1837 

6 a 6,05  pr. 
1,25  pr. 

5*8 

1,000,000 

44 

1822 

1837 

6*8 

600,000 

44 

Sept.  1822 

Ply,  1845 

7,10  pr. 

6*8 

250,000 

44 

Oct  1822 

1845 

2,54  dis. 

5*8 

200,000 

44 

1822 

1845 

7,32  pr. 

6*8 

300,000 

44 

1823 

1845 

1 a 6,50  dis. 

5*8 

856,000 

44 

1823 

1845 

5,36  pr. 

6*s 

300,000 

44 

1824 

1845 

4 a 9,96  pr. 

5*8 

1,118,271 

44 

Nov.  1824 

1845 

par. 

5*8 

450,000 

44 

1825 

1826 

par. 

6*8 

270,000 

$7,739,771 

Oswego  Canal, 

1826 

1846 

par. 

5*8 

227,000 

Cayuga  and  Seneca, 

1826 

1846 

6 pr. 

5*8 

150,000 
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Description. 

Dateofiss 

. Red*mable 

Terms.  Rate  of 

int  Amount 

Oswego, 

1828 

1846 

par  a 2,25  pr. 

5’s 

$310,000 

Cayuga  and  Seneca, 

1829 

1849 

par. 

5*s 

87,000 

Chemung, 

1830 

1850 

10,38  a 11  pr. 

5*s 

150,000 

(( 

1831 

1850 

15,10  pr. 

5*8 

140,263 

Crooked  Lake, 

1831 

1850 

5*s 

100,000 

Chemung, 

1833 

1850 

17,51  pr. 

5*8 

25,737 

Chenango,., 

1833 

' 1845 

15,51  pr. 

5*8 

100,000 

Crooked  Lake, 

1833 

1850 

5*8 

20,000 

Chenango, 

1834 

1845 

64  pr. 

5*8 

900,000 

<( 

1836 

1845 

1 a 3 pr. 

5*8 

675,000 

« t. 

1837 

1845 

7,10  pr. 

5*8 

525,969 

«« 

1837 

1855 

2 a 6,82  pr. 

5*8 

69,030 

Black  River, 

1837 

1850 

5 a 7,91  pr. 

5*8 

316,247 

(( 

1837 

1850 

par. 

5*8 

252,090 

Genesee  Valley, 

1837 

1860 

par. 

5*8 

1,978,526 

1837 

1860  8 

15  a 11, 18  pr. 

5*8 

21,474 

Chenango, 

1838 

1860 

par. 

5*8 

92,532 

Erie  Enlargement, 

1838 

1855 

1-5  a 1 pr. 

5*8 

1,000,000 

Black  Riveit, 

1838 

1850 

3 pr. 

5*8 

23,200 

Erie  Enlargement, 

1839 

1855 

par. 

5*8 

3,000,000 

Black  River, 

1839 

1850 

par. 

5*8 

308,553 

Oneida  “ 

1839 

1860 

par. 

5*8 

25,000 

Chenango, 

1839 

1850 

24  pr. 

5*8 

20,000 

Erie  Enlargement, 

1840 

1854 

par. 

6*8 

500,000 

•( 

1840 

1858 

9 a 154  dis. 

5*8 

2,225,519 

Black  River, 

1840 

1858 

9 dis. 

5*8 

250,000 

Genssee  Valley, 

1840 

1858 

9 a 154  dis. 

5*8 

556,379 

Oneida  River, 

1840 

1860 

9 dis. 

6*8 

25,000 

Chenango,.. 

1840 

1853 

54  dis. 

5*8 

20,000 

Erie  Enlargement,.... 

1841 

1860 

par. 

6*s 

300,600 

Chemung, 

1841 

1860 

9 a 154  dis. 

5*8 

114,392 

«( 

1841 

1860 

par. 

6*8 

33,682 

Black  River, 

1841 

1858 

154  dis. 

5*8 

26,706 

«« 

1841 

1860 

par. 

6*8 

10,000 

Genesee  Valley,. 

1841 

1858 

154  dis. 

5*8 

56,379 

Oneida  Lake, 

1841 

1851 

par. 

5*8 

50,000 

Erie  Enlargement, 

1842 

1860 

par. 

6*8 

8,500 

Genesee  Valley, 

1842 

1860 

par. 

6*8 

10,000 

Total, 

$22,185,986 

Preserving  credit  of  state. 

1842 

1848-9 

par. 

7*8 

3,647,139 

((  (« 

1843 

1860 

24  pr. 

6*8 

320,000 

(•  «« 

May,  1843 

1860 

6,40  pr. 

6*8 

150,000 

•«  <« 

1843 

1860 

6,65  pi:. 

6*8 

150,000 

»«  <( 

1844 

1862 

1,51  pr. 

5*8 

555,000 

*<  u 

Sept  1844 

1862 

par. 

5*8 

100,000 

u u 

June,  1845 

1852 

2,30  pr. 

6*8 

225,000 

« •( 

1845 

1852 

3,25  pr. 

6*8 

5,000 

*«  (( 

1845 

1852 

2,25  pr. 

6*8 

170,000 

Grand  total  issues, $27,508,125 

Redeemed  to  July  1, 1845, ^ 7,717,611 

N.  Y.  state  debt,  July,  *45, ! $19,790,514 


This  is  the  direct  debt  of  the  state.  There  are,  in  addition,  some  $5,500,000  New 
York  stock  issued  to  railroad  and  canal  companies,  some  of  which  the  state  is  already 
burdened  with.  It  will  be  observed^that  the  terms  on  which  New'  York  has  been  able  to 
borrow  money,  have  varied  greatly  during  the  twenty-eight  years  since  she  first  became  a 
borrower.  In  the  years  1830-33,  she  obtained  as  high  as  15J  per  cent  premium  for  regu- 
lar issues  of  5 per  cent  stock,  twenty-two  years  to  run.  Such  an  enormous  price  for 
stocks,  in  this  country,  naturally  led  to  their  extensive  manufacture  ; and,  like  all  other 
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business,  it  was  overdone.  Since  that  time,  the  creation  of  some  (230,000, 000  of  public 
stock,  state  and  city,  has  taken  place  in  this  country ; and  the  export  demand,  in  conse- 
<yience  of  discredit,  has  i^early  ceased.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  price  of  stocks  would  rule  low.  It  is,  however,  to  be  taken  into  account,  that 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  low,  profits  of  business  are  small,  and  the  number  of  enter- 
prises demanding  extraordinary  capital  fewer  than  formerly.  Hence,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  money  would  seek  stocks  for  investment  to  a greater  extent  than  in  those  years, 
when  a speculative  feeling,  pervading  all  classes  of  business,  induced  a demand  for  capi- 
tal, even  in  the  smallest  channels  of  business,  to  invest  in  extraordinary  operations,  apart 
from  the  regular  business  of  the  operator.  It  is  true  that  the  railroad  speculation  in  the 
New  England  states  has  gone  on  to  a surprising  extent,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  that 
wildness  that  marked  bank  speculations  in  former  years ; and,  after  all,  the  amount  of 
capital  to  be  expended  in  the  projected  railroads  of  the  five  New  England  states  is  small, 
compared  to  the  actual  wealth  of  that  section  of  the  country,  the  object  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  and  the  sources  whence  it  will  mostly  be  drawn.  The  roads  projected,  are 
nearly  all  well  located.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  parallel  lines  are  laid  out ; but 
they  are  in  sections  of  the  country  densely  populated,  connecting  important  interests,  and 
in  the  possession  of  business  that  has  heretofore  paid  large  dividends  to  the  existing  roads 
—so  large,  in  factj  as  to  indicate  that  the  public  convenience  will  by  no  means  suffer  from 
competition.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  granted  a charter  for  a most  important 
link  m connecting  the  great  New  England  web  of  railroads  with  the  city  of  New  York. 
We  allude  to  the  Hartford  and  Danbury  railroad  running  forty  miles  from  Hartford,  to 
strike  the  New  York  line  at  or  near  the  boundary  of  West  Chester  and  Putnam  counties. 
The  capital  is  fixed  ab  (2,000,000.  The  route  is  through  the  largest  and  most  wealthy 
manufacturing  towns  of  Connecticut ; and  although  the  work,  for  its  length,  will  be  an 
expensive  one,  it  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  most  profitable  ; forming,  as  it  will,  in 
connection  with  the  Harlem,  the  means  of  communication  between  New  York  city  and 
the  great  eastern  interests.  This,  with  the  Erie  and  Harlem  roads,  will  require 
(10,000,000  in  a year  or  two,  and  the  eastern  roads  may  require  (15,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  (2,500,000  that  Boston  will  require  for  her  water-works.  The  whole  may  form 
an  amount  equal  to  (30,000,000,  to  be  expended  in  two  or  three  years ; and  when  done, 
it  will  have  called  into  existence  available  property  to  double  the  amount.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  an  operation  far  different  in  its  results  from  that  oi  investing  large  sums  in 
banking ; which,  with  the  credits  of  fiiose  concerns,  are  loaned  out  to  speculators,  and 
aunk  in  baseless  undertakings,  that  leave  no  valuable  equivalent  for  the  outlay.  In  the 
present  state  of  this  country,  the  construction  of  a railroad  establishes  a property,  the  value 
cf  which  must  constantly  be  enhanced,  as  the  country  progresses  in  population  and  wealth. 
It  is  of  an  enduring  and  permanent  nature,  and  must  ultimately  be  valuable  ; the  more 
so,  that  its  own  action  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  developing  those  resources 
diat  react  upon  its  own  value. 

In  the  general  market,  money  has  become  very  abundant,  and  is  easily  obtained  at  5 
per  cent  interest  The  exchanges  have  continued  low,  and  remarkably  uniform — at  about 
par  for  sterling  and  Europeap  points,  and  | a 1 per  cent  discount  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  favor  of  the  great  centre.  New  York.  The  amount  of  debts  due  the 
city  of  New  York  are  probably  large— much  more  so  than  last  year.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, as  promptly  paid  as  it  was  anticipated  that  they  would  be,  owing  to  the  low  prices 
ef  the  great  staples  of  the  country.  The  tendency  of  specie  is,  therefore,  to  the  city ; 
and  the  amount  in  the  vaults  of  the  New  York  ban&  is  increasing.  It  will  probably,  at 
the  August  return,  show  an  increase  of  some  (1,500,000  above  that  of  the  May  return. 
The  leading  features  of  the  New  York  banks,  for  several  quarters,  were  as  follows : — 
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Loans........ 

Specie,.. — 
Circulation, 
Deposits,... 


Nov.,  1843. 
$61,514,129 
11,502,789 
17,213,101 
27,398,160 


Baitks  of  N: 
Aug.,  1844. 
$71,643,929 
10,191,974 
18,091,364 
28,757,112 


w York. 

Nov.,  1844. 
$73,091,788 
8,968,092 
20,152,219 
30,391,622 


Feb.,  1845. 
$70,883,578 
6,893,236 
18,513,403 
25,976,246 


May,  1845. 
$74,646,060 
8,118,324 
19,581,543 
28,425,967 


From  May  to  August  is  usually  the  season  when  travellers  and  traders  coming  to  New 
York  for  pleasure,  or  to  buy  goods,  or  pay  old  debts,  bring  with  them  large  amounts  of 
money.  It  is  also  the  season  when  the  supply  of  foreign  bills  being  the  least,  an  export 
of  coin  springs  up  to  supply  the  deficit  This  year,  however,  notwithstanding  the  pay- 
ment of  $2,500,000  New  York  state  stock,  due  July  1st,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
Pennsylvania  dividends,  the  remittances  are  much  less  than  last  year.  This  arises  from 
diminished  imports,  and  from  a better  price  obtained  abroad  for  cotton  sold,  as  well  as  for 
increasing  quantities  of  general  farm  produce  sold  in  England,  under  the  modified  tariff 
oi  that  country.  As  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  that  business,  we  annex  a table  of 
die  quantities  of  each  kind  of  produce  exported  from  the  United  States  for  several  years, 
as  follows  i— 


QnxNTiTiEs  OF  DoMEsno  Produce  exfortsd  from  the  United  States. 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Fish,  dried, 

...quintals 

252,199 

256,083 

174,220 

271,610 

Oil,  sperm, 

galls. 

349,393 

287,761 

476,688 

451,317 

“ whale,. 

4,094,924 

3,909,728 

2,479,916 

4,104,504 

Whalebone, 

lbs. 

1^1,363 

918^80 

898,773 

4,149,607 

Candles,  sperm, 

599,657 

986,010 

965.073 

606,454 

“ t^ow, 



2,145,845 

1,981,602 

1,998,357 

3,086,566 

Staves, 

M. 

42,507 

31,843 

19,765 

23,246 

Tar  and  pitch, 

bbls. 

77,019 

52,455 

37,454 

62,477 

Turpentine  and  rosin,.... 

244,846 

277,787 

188,952 

362,668 

Ashos, 

5,565 

8,012 

5,436 

18,271 

Beef, 

56,537 

48,581 

37,812 

106,474 

Tallow,. 

980,027 

7,038,092 

7,489,582 

9,915,366 

Pofk, 

133.290 

180,032 

80,310 

161,629 

Hams, 

2,794,517 

2,518,841 

2,422,067 

3,886,976 

Lard,. 

10,594,654 

20,102,397 

24,5344^17 

25,746,355 

Butter, 

3,785,993 

2,055,133 

3,408,247 

3,251,953 

Cheese,. 

1,748,471 

2,456,607 

3,440,144 

7,343,145 

Sheep,. 

No. 

14,639 

19,557 

13,609 

12,980 

Wheat, 

868,585 

817,598 

311,685 

558,917 

Flour, 

bbls. 

1,515,817 

1,283,602 

841,474 

1,438,574 

Com, 

535,727 

600,308 

672,608 

825,282 

Cora-meal, 

bbU. 

232,284 

209,199 

174,354 

247,882 

Bread,  ship, 

' 103,995 

83,594 

96,572 

117,781 

Potatoes, 

136,095 

194,946 

144,991 

183,232 

Apples, 

254J16 

14,239 

15,412 

22,324 

B^, 

101,617 

114,617 

106,766 

134,715 

Cotton, 

lbs. 

530,204,100 

584,717,017  792,297,106 

663,633,455 

Tobacco, 

hhds. 

147,828 

158,710 

94,454 

163,042 

176,619 

399.188 

1,182,565 

664,663 

254,088 

331,856 

475,727 

963,031 

Spirits,,  

gallons 

328,791 

193,860 

89,546 

215,719 

Molas^, 

1,281,142 

998,409 

491,947 

881,325 

Soap, 

lbs. 

3,414,122 

3,854,836 

3,186,652 

4,732,751 

Totmoco,  manuf’d, 

7,503,644 

4,434,214 

3,404,252 

6,066,878 

Lead,. 

2,177,164 

14,552,357 

15,366,918 

18,420,407 

NailB,„ 

2,387,514 

2,156,223 

2,629,201 

2,945,634 

Sdgar,  refined...... 

13,435,084 

3,480,346 

598,884 

1,671,107 

Gunpowder,.. 

1,389,948 

1,539,284 

436,589 

1JJ27,654 

Salt, 

215,084 

110,400 

40,678 

157,529 

In  this,  we  have  a very  remarkable  increase  under  the  head  of  provisions,  more  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  articles  of  beef,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  &,c.  The  exports  of  lead  have  also 
become  very  important,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  magnitude,  under  the  influence  of 
actual  demand  for  consumption,  at  profitable  rates  to  the  shippers.  The  exports  for  184$ 
have  evinced  a corresponding  increase,  and  have  supported  the  exchanges.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  remarkable  regularity  of  flie  latter,  we  annex  the  following  table : — 

Rates  of  Sterling  Bills  and  Checks  on  New  York  at  New  Orleans,  with  the  Re- 
ceipts OF  Specie  at  that  point,  from  September  5th,  to  the  close  of  each  month. 
Also,  the  Specie  in  the  Vaults  of  the  Bane  at  the  close  of  each  month. 


Sterling.  Cheeks  on  N.  Y.  Rec.  specie. 

June, 7i  a 8 - a par.  $9,382,24$ 

July, 7ia8  - a 4 pr.  10,100,858 

August, 8|  a 9 1 a I4  pr.  10,368,621 

September, 74  a 84  4 a | pr.  10,407,371 

October, 8 a 84  1 a 14  dis.  97,516 

November, 5 a 6 , 14  a 2 dis.  388,601. 

18, 64  a 7 4 a - dis.  1,393,021 

1844 

January 7 a 74  1 a 14  dis.  2,338,158 

February,.. 64  a 74  14  a I4  dis.  3,083,722 

March, 54  a 6 I4  a 24  dis.  4,385,745 

April  6, 54  a 64  1 a 14  dis.  5,526,221 

Mayl, 8 a 84  4 a 1 pr.  6,745,035 

Table — Continued. 

Sterling.  * N.  Y.  checks.  Rec.  specie.  Specie  in  b’k. 

Junel, 74a  84  -a4pr.  $7,357,565  $9,243,262 

Julyl, 8 a 84  - a 4 pr.  7,670,703  8,224,592 

August  1, 84  a 94  - a 4 pr*  7,677,213  

September  1, 84ti  10  4 a 4 pr*  7,727,323  

October  1, 8 a 9 - a 4 pr.  49,661  7,927,646 

November  1, 8 a 9 4^4^^*  302,495  8,282,981 

December  1, 84  a 94  4^4  366,195  8,099,663 

1845. 

January  1, 8 a 9 4 a - 686,723  7,619,980 

February, 84  a 9 4 a 4 dis.  906,141  7.174,766 

March, 84  a 9 4 a 4 dis.  1,319,136  7,234,462 

May,. 84  a 84  4 a 4 dis.  2,040,598  7,136,609 

June  4, 84  a 94  - a 4 pr.  2,148,918  6,851,16S 


From  June,  1843,  to  June,  1844,  the  rate  for  sterling  evinced  violent  fluctuations,  as 
well  as  the  rate  for  New  York  checks.  During  the  past  year,  however,  a most  remark- 
able uniformity  has  been  preserved  throughout  all  the  seasons.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  the  rate  for  eight  bills  on  New  York,  this  year,  did  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  usual — 
that  is  to  say,  the  demand  at  New  Orleans  for  eastern  funds  usually  raises  the  rate  to  a 
premium  as  early  as  May  1st ; at  which  period,  last  year,  they  were  at  1 per  cent  pre- 
mium. This  year,  on  the  1st  of  June,  they  had  only  attained  4 per  cent  premium.  The 
receipts  of  specie  at  New  Orleans  are  also  much  less,  resulting  in  a decline  of  the  amount 
held  by  the  banks  of  that  city.  The  course  of  trade  between  the  western  country  and 
New  York  usually  turns  upon  New  Orleans.  The  west  buys  its  goods  and  merchandise 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  Atlantic  dties,  and  sells  its  produce  to  a great  extent  in  New 
Orleans.  The  demand  for  northern  funds,  at  New  Orleans,  is  therefore  proportioned  to  i 
the  extent  of  purchases,  as  compared  with  sales.  When  the  purchases  exceed  the  sales, 
specie  usually  leaves  the  banks  of  the  states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  descends 
the  river  to  New  Orleans,  for  investment  in  bills.  This  demand  for  bills  has  this  year 
been  less  than  during  the  two  previous  years ; and,  as  a consequence,  the  specie  of  the 
New  Orleans  banks  has  decreased,  and  spread  through  the  western  states  in  general  cir- 
culation, improving  the  state  of  currency,  and  promoting  the  soundness  of  the  western 
trade.  The  west  has  been  a good  deal  in  want  of  a circulating  medium ; and  that  dr- 
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camstance  has  opened  the  door  to  the  circulation  of  considerable  quantities  of  irregular 
paper.  Of  this  description  were  the  issues  of  some  of  the  Michigan  banks,  particularly 
the  St  Clair  bank ; the  disastrous  failure  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  In  Chicago, 
Illinois,  there  is  a large  circulation  of  what  purports  to  be  checks  or  certificates  of  deposit 
upon  Wisconsin  insurance  companies.  In  Ohio,  the  want  of  a sufficient  supply  of  cur- 
rency led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  state. 
We  have  before  alluded  to  its  general  features.  A sufficient  number  of  banks,  under  the 
state  bank  feature,  have  been  organized,  to  constitute  the  state  bank ; and  the  governor  has 
issued  his  proclamation  to  the  efiect  that  some  concerns,  having  complied  with  the  free 
banking  portion  of  the  law,  are  authorized  to  commence  business  as  independent  banks. 
The  probability  is,  that  new  banks  will  multiply  under  the  loose  provisions  for  the  state 
bank,  until  a disastrous  reverse  overtakes  the  whole.  That  branch  of  the  law  offers  greater 
inducements  to  irregular  banking,  than  does  the  other  branch  of  the  same  law.  This 
latter  is  a copy  of  the  New  York  free  banking  law ; in  relation  to  which,  a most  startling 
decision  has  been  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  by  Judge  Bronson,  to  the 
effect  that  the  law  authorizing  them  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  institutions  organized 
under  it  have  no  legal  existence.  The  conclusion  of  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge  is 
as  follows:— 

“ We  are  then  brought  to  the  following  results,  all  founded— not  upon  mere  dtcto— but  tq)on  the  exr 
press  adjudication  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors 1.  It  is  the  business  and  duty  of  the 
Court  h>  examine  and  decide  whether  any  law  falHng  within  the  two-thirds  clause  of  the  constitution 
received  the  requisite  numlier  of  votes  to  give  it  validity.  If  it  did  not,  the  supposed  law  is  utterly 
void.  2.  Associations  formed  under  the  geneml  banking  law  are  corporations  and,  3.  The  consti- 
tution extends  to  all  corporations.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Having  examined  and  ascertained 
that  the  general  banking  law  did  not  have  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  either  House, 
it  follows  that,  so  far  as  it  authorized  the  forming  corporations  or  associations,  it  is  utterly  void ; and 
the  banking  companies  which  have  been  organized  under  it  have  no  legal  existence.’* 

This  decision,  should  it  be  sustained,  involves  the  most  important  consequences ; in 
order  to  estimate  which,  we  annex  the  following  table ; — 


Banes  of  New  York,  distinouishino  the  Free  Banks* 


83  Corporate  b’ks. 

65  Free  b’ks. 

Total,  148, 

Loans,.. * 

$57,285,160 

$16,620,740 

$73,905,900 

Real  estate, '. 

3,517,714 

440,189 

3,957,903 

Bonds, 

1,285^,203 

2,134,421 

4,419,623 

Stocks, 

4,170,935 

321,105 

548,709 

6,602,743 

10,773,678 

321,105 

739,969 

Expenses  and  over-drafts,. 

191,260 

Specie, 

6,978,055 

1,990,037 

8,968,092 

Cash  items, 

4,511,316 

1,536,212 

6,047,528 

Bank-notes, 

1,9714208 

533,829 

2,505,037 

Due  banks, 

7,173,523 

1,593,990 

8,777,513 

Total  resources, 

$87,762,928 

$31,643,421 

$119,407,348 

Capital, 

$31,391,460 

$124227,147 

$43,618,607 

Profits, 

3,379,893 

1,033,437 

4,414,330 

Circulation, 

15,114,686 

5,037,533 

20,152,219 

Due  States, 

595,435 

91,848 

687,273 

Due  canal  fund, 

1,214,790 

319,763 

1,.524,553 

Depositors...... 

Individuals, 

21,979,071 

8,412,551 

30,391,622 

463,448 

339,470 

807,918 

Banks, 

11,210,760 

3,220,343 

14,431,103 

United  States,^. 

2,011,757 

774,504 

2,786,361 

Other  items, 

401,624 

187,825 

589,469 

Total  liabilities, 

$87,762,924 

f31,644,431 

$119,403,455 

The  interest  involved  in  these  existing  banks, 

is,  it  appeals,  near 

$32,000,000,  or 

rather  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  banking  interest  of  the  state,  in  addition  to 

which,  there  are  some  91^^t900,000  involved  in  free  banks  in  liquidation  in  the  hands  of 
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NauHad  InUOigence* 

trofteefl,  &a  Thui  is  the  Mcond  serious  difficulty  which  has  grown  out  of  the  looser  not 
to  say  careless  manner  in  which  the  state  constitution  is  trifled  with,  in  the  formation  of 
laws,  affecting  in  their  opei;ation  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  state 
constitution  provides  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  required  to  any  bill  creating,  continuing,  or  altering,  or  renewing  any 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  for  the  appropriation  of  public  money  to  a local  or  private 
purpose.  Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  some  $5,500,000  was  given  to  railroads  on 
a majority  vote,  and  a bill  under  which  sizty-five  banks  have  been  organized  with  refer- 
ence to  some  paper,  as  money,  passed  by  a similar  vote.  And  these  great  interests  are 
now  declared  null  and  void  for  want  of  proper  adherence  to  the  organic  law  of  the  state. 
This  is  certainly  a most  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  that  no  rule  can  be  settled  as  to  the 
legality,  or  otherwise,  of  our  legislative  enactments. 


NAUTICAL  INTEILISENCE. 

LIGHTS  ON  THE  DANISH  COAST. 

We  have  received  from  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  the  official  manu- 
script copy  transmitted  to  our  government,  embracing  a description  of  all  the  « Light- 
houses on  the  Danish  coast,  translated  into  English,  and  revised  and  compared  with  the 
Danish  official  publications,  at  the  Legation  of  the  United  States,  (N.  A.,)  Copenhagen, 
10th  April,  1845 which  we  publish  below,  for  the  information  of  navigators. 

The  lights  on  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  proper,  as  also  those  of  the 
Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  are  throughout  the  whole  year  kept  burning  all  night, 
until  sunrise.  They  are  lighted  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  one  hour,  and 
from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox  half  an  hour,  after  sunset 

The  distances  within  which  the  lights  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a vessel,  (or  at  an 
elevation  oS  about  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,)  are  given  in  geographical 
miles.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are  computed  from  the  meridian  of 'Greenwich.  The 
various  measures  are  given  according  to  the  Danish  standard. 

I.  THE  CATTBGAT. 

The  Scaw  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  most  northern  extremity  of  Jutland,  on  a tower  about  4,000 
ells  from  the  extremest  point  of  land.  Longitude,  10°  36'  37" ; latitude,  57°  43'  47" ; 
height,  67  feet ; distance  visible,  34  miles. 

Hietsholm  (revolving)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  island  of  Hirtsholm,  and  serves  chiefly  as  a beacon  to  ships 
to  keep  clear  uf  that  island,  and  as  a guide  to  such  ships  as  are  making  for  the  roads  of 
Lessoe.  The  light  is  placed  in  a square  tower,  and  gives  a flash  every  half  minute.  It 
is  visible  on  all  sides.  Longitude,  10°  37'  32" ; latitude,  57°  29'  12" ; height,  42  feet ; 
distance  visible,  2}  miles. 

Fredericeshaven  (fixed)  Harbor  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  southern  pier-head  of  the  harbor,  and  serves  as  a guide  to 
the  harbor  entrance.  Longitude,  10°  32'  55" ; latitude,  57°  26'  10"  ; height,  22  feet ; 
distance  visible,  2 miles. 

Trutdelen  (fixating  fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  a vessel  stationed  at  from  five  to  six  cables’  length  in  a direction 
nearly  E.  S.  E.  from  the  Trindelen  shoal,  and  about  H miles  in  a direction  nearly  N.  E. 
4 N.  from  the  island  of  Lessoe.  The  vessel  has  two  masts,  and  its  rigging  resembles 
ffiat  of  a schooner — its  sides  are  painted  red,  with  a white  cross.  During  the  day,  a ball 
of  five  feet  in  diameter,  (instead  of  the  red  flag  she  has  hitherto  carried,)  is  kept  hoisted 
at  tile  foretop ; and  in  thick  and  foggy  weatiier,  the  ship’s  bell  is  rung.  Tlie  light  is  placed 
on  the  aft  mast  of  the  vessel 
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If  the  state  of  the  weather  renders  it  possible,  this  vessel  is  placed  at  her  station  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  remains  there  until  the  2l8t  of  December,  unless  the  occurrence 
of  severe  frost  should  compel  her  to  quit  the  station  sooner.  Longitude,  11°  16'  0" ; 
latitude,  57°  25'  39" ; height,  25  feet ; distance  visible,  2i  miles. 

Anholt  (reuoZwwg^  and  fixed  land^  or  revolving  and  fioating  Jixed)  Lights. 

The  revolving  light  is  placed  on  a tower,  at  the  distance  of  | of  a mile  from  the  most 
eastern  point  of  Anholt,  and  gives  a vivid  flash  every  25  seconds.  Height,  119  feet ; 
distance  visible,  3 to  4 miles. 

The  fixed  land  light  is  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  but  it  is  only  kept  burning 
when  the  vessel  wifli  the  floating  light,  mentioned  below,  is  not  at  her  station.  Height, 
56  feet;  distance  visible,  2 to  3 miles ; longitude,  11°  39'  18" ; latitude,  56°  44'  17". 

The  floating  light  is  placed  in  a vessel  stationed  in  18  fathoms  water,  in  a direction 
C.  J S.  from  Sie  light-house  or  tower  of  Anholt,  at  1^  miles  distance  from,  and  within 
the  extremity  of  the  eastern  reef  of  Anholt,  commonly  called  **  Knoben,"  and  which  is 
marked  by  one  broom  beacon. 

Respecting  the  time  of  placing  the  vessel  on  her  station,  and  removing  her  from  it,  as 
also  die  construction  of  the  vessel,  the  position  of  the  light,  &c.,  the  same  rules  are  fol- 
lowed as  above  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  Tiindelen  floating  light  Longitude,  11°  50' 
50" ; latitude,  56^  45'  40" ; height,  25  feet ; distance  visible,  2^  miles. 

Forn^  (revolving)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  most  eastern  point  of  Jutland,  2}  miles  N.  E.  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Grenaae.  Every  30  seconds,  it  gives  a flash.  Longitude,  10°  57' 
30" ; latitude,  56°  26'  40" ; height,  67  feet ; distance  visible,  3^  miles. 

Aarhuus  Harbor  (Jixed)  Light. 

As  a guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Aarhuus,  there  is  a fixed  light  placed  on 
the  pilot-house  at  the  harbor.  Besides  this,  a lantern  is  placed  on  the  south  mole,  or  pier, 
of  the  harbor.  Longitude,  10°  13'  30" ; latitude,  56°  9'  20" ; distance  visible,  1 to 
miles. 

Thunoe  (Jixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  bn  the  church-tovrer  of  the  island  of  Thunoe,  between  Jutland  and 
the  island  of  Samsoe.  It  is  visible  on  all  sides.  Longitude,  10°  26'  54" ; latitude,  55° 
56'  52" ; height,  97  feet ; distance  visible,  3 miles. 

Kyholm  (^revolving)  Light. 

This  light  is  erected  at  the  quarantine  establishment,  on  the  island  of  Kyholm,  and 
every  half  minute  ^ves  a flash.  Longitude,  10°  40'  38" ; latitude,  55°  56'  3" ; height, 
56  feet ; distance  visible,  3 miles. 

Kalluitoborg  Harbor  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  pilot-house  at  the  harbor  of  Kallundborg,  and  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  same.  Distance  visible,  1 to  IJ  miles. 

Hesseloe  (^evolving)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  island  of  Hesseloe,  and  gives  a steady  light  during  19 
seconds,  which  is  succeeded  by  a flash  lasting  11  seconds,  and  this  again  succeeded  by  an 
eclipse  lasting  11  seconds.  Longitude,  11°  42'  36" ; latitude,  56°  11'  45" ; height,  85 
feet ; distance  visible,  3^  miles. 

Nakerhoved  (fixed)  Lights. 

These  two  lights  are  placed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sealand,  2 J miles  from  Cronboig, 
and  J mile  S.  E.  by  E.  from  Gilbrerghoved,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  land.  These 
lights  are  placed  in  two  towers,  distant  from  each  other  640  ells,  and  whose  bearings  to 
each  other  are  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  TAc  Western  Light — Longitude,  12°  20'  55" ; 
latitude,  56°  7'  10" ; height,  143  feet ; distance  visible,  3 to  4 i^es.  The  Eastern 
Light — Longitude,  12°  21'  18" ; latitude,  56°  7'  9" ; height,  95  feet ; distance  visible,  3 
to  4 miles. 


II,  THE  SOUND. 

Cronborg  (Jixed)  Light. 

This  light,  which  is  furnished  with  a catadioptric  lens  apparatus,  is  placed  in  the  north- 
eastern tower  of  the  castle  of  Cronborg,  and  serves  as  a guide  to  vessels  sailing  through 
I he  sound..  The  light  is  visible  from  Jl  points  of  the  compass  seaward,  with  flie  excep- 
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tion  of  a small  rang^e  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Elsinore.  Longitude,  12^  37'  40" ; 
latitude,  56°  2'  21" ; height,  107  feet ; distance  visible,  3 to  4 miles. 

Elsinore  Harbor  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  southern  pier,  or  mole,  of  the  harbor,  and  serves  as  a guide 
to  the  harbor  entrance.  It  is  visible  from  all  directions  iii  the  sound,  not  beyond  Cron- 
borg  castle.  Longitude,  12°  37'  30" ; latitude,  56°  2'  5" ; height,  16  feet;  distance  visi- 
ble, 1|  miles. 

Three  Crowns  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  Three  Crowns  Battery,  to  guide  vessels  sailing  into  the 
roads  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  visible  from  all  sides.  Longitude,.  12°  37' 9";  latitude, 
55°  42'  13" ; height,  30  feet ; distance  visible,  24  miles. 

Drogdsn  (floating  fixed)  Light. 

Hiis  light  is  placed  in  a vessel  close  to  the  southward  of  the  Quartus  Ground,  or 
shoal,  in  44  fathoms  water,  2}  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  harbor  of  Dragoe,  and  If 
miles  S.  E.  by  S.,  from  the  Dragoe  buoy-  In  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  time  of  placing  her  on  the  station,  or  removing  her  from  it,  &C.,  &c.,  the  same 
rules  are  followed  as  are  mentioned  in  regard  to  Trindelen  light.  There  are  Dragoe  pilots 
on  board  the  vessel ; but,  with  the  exception  of  furnishing  pilots,  her  crew  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  any  intercourse  with  ships  passing.  Longitude,  12°  43'  17" ; latitude, 
55°  33'  11" ; height,  25  feet ; distance  visible,  24  miles. 

in.  THE  BALTIC. 

Kioge  Harbor  (fixed)  Lights. 

These  two  lights  are  erected  at  Kioge  harbor,  to  serve  as  a guide  to  ships  entering  the 
same.  When  diey  are  seen  in  one  line  from  seaward,  the  course  is  right  into  the  harbor. 
Longitode,  12°  11'  32" ; latitude,  55°  27'  6"“;  distance  visible,  I4  miles. 

Stevns  (revoltnng)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  Stevns  Klint,  in  a building  situated  2,200  ells  in  the  direction 
N.  38°  E.  from  Hoierup  church.  Every  half  minute,  it  gives  a flash.  Longitude,  12° 
26'  53" ; latitude,  55°  17'  46"  ; height,  140  feet ; distance  visible,  4 miles. 

Giedser  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  in  the  south  end  of  Falster,  on  a tower,  at  the  distance  of  14^00 
ells  from  and  within  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  called  Geidser  Odde.  Longitude, 
11°  58'  8" ; latitude,  54°  33'  50" ; height,  51  feet;  distance  visible,  2}  miles. 

Hammershuus  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  northern  comer  of  the  island  of  Bornholm,  at.  the  distance 
of  4 mile  S.  W.  from,  and  within  the  most  northern  point  of  the  island.  Longitude,  14° 
47'  20" ; latitude,  55°  17'  25" ; height,  272  feet ; distance  visible,  4 to  5 miles. 

Christiansoe  (revolving)  Light. 

This  light  serves  as  a beacon  to  keep  clear  of  the  small  island  of  Christiansoe,  and 
circumjacent  group  of  islets,  situated  34  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  north  comer  of 
Bornholm.  Every  20  seconds,  it  gives  a flash.  Longitude,  15°  11'  39" ; latitude,  55° 
19'  19" ; height,  92  feet ; distance  visible,  34  miles. 

Farkebierg  (fixed)  Iught. 

This  light  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Langeland,  and  is  placed  in  a 
building  on  a bank  called  Guldstar,  or  Fakkebierg,  4 mile  N.  N.  E.  from  the  extremest 
point  of  the  land.  Lon^tude,  10°  42'  11" ; latitude,  54°  44'  25" ; height,  125  feet ; 
distance  visible,  3 to  4 miles. 

Fehmarn  (revolving)  Light,  Marienleuchte. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  island  of  Fehmarn,  (or  Femem,)  4 
mile  S.  E.  from  Puttgarten  reef.  Every  half  minute,  it  gives  a flash.  It  is  visible  from 
all  sides,  except  in  the  direction  between  S.  7°  E.,  and  S.  15°  E.,  where  the  light  is  hid 
by  the  land  when  your  distance  is  less  than  I4  miles.  Longitude,  11°  14'  34" ; latitude, 
54°  29'  39" ; height,  92  feet ; distance  visible,  34  miles. 

Bulk  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  serves  as  a guide  to  ships  entering  the  firth  of  Kiel,  and  is  placed  on  the 
east  gable  of  the  pilot-house,  situated  on  the  point  of  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  north  of 
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the  entrance  of  the  said  firth.  Longitude,  10®  12'  2" ; latitude,  54®  27'  26" ; height,  33 
feet ; distance  visible,  2^  miles. 

Fredericksokt  {fixed)  Light. 

This  light  serves  to  vessels  navigating  the  firth  of  Kiel  as  a beacon  to  avoid  the  reef, 
which,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  firth,  extends  in  a S.  S.  E.  direction  from  Frederick- 
sort,  for  about  1,000  feet.  When  the  firth  of  Kiel  is  shut  up  with  ice,  it  is  no  longer 
kept  burning.  Longitude,  10®  11'  27" ; latitude,  54®  23'  27". 

Pelzerhage  (fixedf  varied  with  fiaehes)  Light. 

This  light,  which  is  furnished  with  a catadioptric  lens  apparatus,  serves  as  a guide  in 
navigating  the  bay  or  bight  of  Neustadt,  (or  Gulf  of  Lubec,)  and  is  situated  about  2 miles 
N.  by  E.  4 E.  from  the  Light-house  of  Travemunde,  and  half  a mile  S.  E.  by  S.  from  the 
harbor  of  Neustadt  It  gives  a steady  or  uniform  fixed  light,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  from  2 to  3 miles.  Besides  this,  it  every  second  minute  gives  a vivid  flash, 
immediately  preceded  and  followed  by  a short  eclipse.  At  a greater  distance  than  the 
above  mentioned,  it  is  only  the  flashes  that  are  seen.  Longitude,  10®  51'  54" ; latitude, 
54®  5'  17" ; height,  45  feet ; distance  visible,  3 miles.  ^ 

IV.  THE  LITTLE  BELT. 

Fredericu  Harbor  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  pier  or  mole  of  the  harbor  of  Fredericia.  It  is  seen  for 
about  a mile  southward,  and  is  visible  northward  from  the  so-called  Skandse  Odde,  (or 
Fortress  Point)  Longitude,  9®  45'  41"  ; latitude,  55®  53'  36". 

Baagoe  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  island  of  Baagoe.  It  is  visible  on  three  sides  only;  from 
W.  through  S.  to  E.  Longitude,  9®  48'  17";  latitude,  55®  17' 47"  ; height,  20  feet; 
distance  visible,  1}  to  2 miles. 

Assens  Harbor  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  IB  erected  at  the  harbor  of  Assens,  to  point  out  the  entrance  of  the  same. 
It  is  not  visible  in  the  direction  between  S.  80®  E.,  and  N.  82°  E.  Longitude,  9®  53' 
42" ; latitude,  55®  16'  16" ; distance  visible,  1 to  1}  miles. 

Aaroesund  Harbor  (fixed)  Light. 

'This  light  is  placed  close  to  the  harbor  of  the  ferry  station  Aaroesund.  Longitude,  9® 
42'  54" ; latitude,  55®  15'  42" ; distance  visible,  1 to  1 J miles. 

V,  THE  GREAT  BELT. 

Sfrogoe  (revolving)  Light.  (N.  B. — See  additional  notices.) 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  island  of  Sprogoe,  and  is  visible  from  all  sides.  Every  15 
seconds,  it  gives  a flash.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  only  lighted  on  the  nights  when  the  posts 
were  conveyed  across  the  belt.  Longitude,  10°  57'  27"  ; latitude,  55®  19'  51" ; distance 
visible,  3 miles. 

Halskov  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light,  (placed  on  what  is  called  the  “ Lygte  bank,”  near  Corsoer,)  is  visible  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  N.  W.  by  N.  to  S.  S.  W.  It  is  kept  regularly  burning  during  the 
same  time  as  the  other  lights  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  interval  between  the  15th  of 
May  ivid  the  end  of  July,  when  it  is  only  kept  burning  during  the  nights  when  the  post 
vessels  cross.  In  very  dark  nights,  in  thick  and  foggy  weather,  a coal  fire  is  lighted, 
which  is  visible  in  the  same  directions  as  the  light  above  mentioned.  Longitude,  11®  7' 
47" ; latitude,  55°  20'  16"  ; distance  visible,  3 miles. 

Corsoer  (fixed)  Harbor  Lights. 

These  two  lights  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Corsoer  harbor.  'They  are  visible  from 
N.  W,  through  W.  to  S.  Longitude,  11®  8'  30" ; latitude,  55®  20'  11" ; distance  visible, 
2 miles. 

Knudshoved  (fixed)  Light. 

This  light  is  visible  in  all  directions  from  seaward,  and  as  far  as  W.  N.  W.  within  the 
firth  of  Nyboig.  Longitude,  10®  51' 22"  ; latitude,  55®  17' 24"  ; distance  visible,  24 
to  3 miles. 

In  regard  to  the  time  during  which  the  last  mentioned  three  lights  are  kept  burning, 
the  same  rules  are  followed  as  are  mentioned  with  regard  to  Halskov  light 
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YI.  THE  NOBTH  SEA. 

Mouth  of  the  Eider  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  a vessel  which  is  stationed  between  the  shallows  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Eider,  in  dj  fathoms  water.  Respecting  the  placing  of  the  vessel  on  the  station,  and 
removing  it,  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  &c.,  the  same  rules  are  followed  as  those 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  Trindelen  floating  light,  excepting  that  this  vessel  is  usually 
removed  from  her  station  at  the  close  of  November.  On  boa^  the  vessel,  there  are  eight 
pilots,  for  the  purpose  of  piloting  vessels  up  the  Eider  as  far  as  Tonningen,  on  the  Hever 
as  far  as  Husum,  and  on  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Bosch.  Longitude,  8^  34'  43" ) latitude,  54^ 
10'  46" ; height,  33  feet ; distance  visible,  3 to  3 miles. 

River  Stor  (fixed)  Light. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Stor  and  Elbe,  on  the  Invenslet  dike^  a fixed  lamp-light  iff 
placed  on  a pole,  to  show  the  entrance  into  the  Stor. 

Hahstholmen  (revolving)  Light. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  most  northwesterly  point  of  Jutland.  Every  half  minute, 
it  ^ves  a flash.  Longitude,  8°  36'  10" ; latitude,  57®  6'  50" ; height,  310  feet  j distancer 
visible,  4 to  5 miles. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTICES  RESPECTING  LIGHTS  AND  BEACONS,  &c. 

GATTE6AT. 

Lysegrund  Shoal  Beaooks. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  this  year,  (1844,)  two  floating  beacons  will  be 
laid  out  on  the  Lysegrund  shoal,  in  the  Cattegat,  N.  E.  from  Hesseloe,  viz ► 

One  floating  beacon,  with  two  brooms  on  the  top,  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  said  shoal,  io 
41  fathoms  water,  and  with  the  following  cross-bearings Hesseloe  light-tower,  S.  W.- 
iS.;  KuUen,  E.  S.  E.  i E. 

One  floating  beacon,  with  one  broom,  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  shoal,  in  4)  fathoma 
water,  and  wiSi  the  following  cross-bearings Hesseloe  light-tower,  S.  W.  by  S. ; Kul-^ 
len,  E.  by  S.,  or  a little  more  southerly.  These  floating  beacons  will  lie  out  during  the 
whole  year. 

SAMSO  BELT  AND  GREAT  BELT. 

Refujes  (fixed)  Light,  and  Sprogo  (revolving)  Ihght. 

As  a guide  to  vessels  sailing  through  Samso  Belt  and  the  Great  Belt,  a I%ht  will  be 
kindled  on  the  1st  of  November  this  year,  (1844,)  on  Refnass,  the  most  norflierly  point  of 
Sealand ; in  addition  to  which,  the  light  on  Sprogo,  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  burning 
at  partic^ar  times  only,  will,  from  and  after  the  same  day,  be  kept  burning  every  night.' 
The  light  on  Refuses  will  be  furnished  with  a fixed  catadioptric  lens  apparatus,  of  the 
fourth  order,  which  will  be  placed  on  a tower  at  an  elevation  of  38  feet  a^ve  the  ground, 
and  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  light  will  reach  to  the  distance  of  about  9 
miles,  in  a direction  from  E.  } S.  round  through  north  and  west,  to  S.  S.  E.  } E.  The 
light  on  Sprogo  is  a revolving  lamp-light,  which  gives  a flash  every  15  seconds,  and  is 
visible  on  all  sides  to  a distance  of  about  3 mfles.  From  and  after  the  date  above  men-^ 
tioned,  both  these  lights  will  be  kept  burning  every  night,. during  the  same  time  as  the 
other  lights  of  the  kingdom. 

THE  PLBE.  * 

Buoys  of  the  New  Chahnel  between  Vogelsand  and  Gehlsaivd. 

As  a new  channel  has  formed  itself  from  the  Elbe  to  the  sea,  between  Vogelsand  and 
Gehlsand  shoal,  the  three  buoys  which,  according  to  the  notice  of  18th  June,  1844,  were 
placed  on  the  shoal,  have  been  removed,  and  the  new  channel  has  been  buoyed  as  follows: — ^ 

South  eide^ 

1.  Black  buoy,  with  a pole,  to  the  north  of  the  nortiiemmost  liail  of  Vogelsand,  in  7 
fathoms  water,  at  low  water ; from  which  Scharhom  beacon  bears  S.  61®  W. ; Newerk 
great  tower,  S.  37®  W. ; the  Ball  beacon,  S;  17®  E.  Scharhom  beacon  appears  in  a line 
with  the  small  floating  light  in  the  Elbe. 

3.  Black  buoy.  No.  3,  about  one  cable’s  length  from  the  S.  E.  tail  of  Vogelsand,  in  4 
fa&oms  water,  at  low  water ; from  which  Scharhom  beacon  bears  S.  80®  W.  \ Newerk 
large  tower,  S.  39)®  W.;  the  Ball  beacon,  S.  18j|  E 
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North  side, 

1.  White  buoy,  with  pole,  No.  1,  on  the  south  side  of  the  western  end  of  the  Trindel- 
stiert,  (the  Danish  word  “ stierf*  means  tail,)  in  3^  fathoms  water,  at  low  water ; from 
which  outermost  floating  light  on  the  Elbe  bears  W. ; Scharhom  beacon,  S.  46°  W. ; 
Newerk  great  tower,  S.  17°  W. 

2.  White  buoy,  with  pole,  to  the  south  of  the  ^allowest  of  the  Trindel,  in  3 fathoms 
water,  at  low  water ; from  which  Scharhom  beacon  bears  S.  61°  W. ; Newerk  great 
tower,  S.  29°  W. ; the  Ball  beacon,  S.  14J°  E.  The  Ball  beacon  appears  a little  east- 
ward of  Cuxhaven  light-house,  and  Scharhom  beacon  appears  in  a line  with  the  small 
floating  light  on  the  Elbe. 

3.  White  buoy,  egg-shaped,  with  a red  top,  at  the  west  tail  of  Gehlsand,  in  3 fathoms 
water,  at  low  water ; from  which,  Scharfiom  beacon  bears  S.  77°  W. ; Newerk  great 
tower,  S.  42°  W. ; the  Ball  beacon,  S.  12  E.  The  B^  beacon  appears  in  a line  with 
Cuxhaven  light-house. 

Ships,  when  making  this  channel  from  the  northward,  must  steer  from  the  red  buoy  in 
Suderpiep  S.  by  E.  } E.,  towards  the  white  buoy.  No.  1,  which  must  be  kept  on  the  lar- 
board side ; and  from  that  again  S.  E.  by  E.,  until  half-way  between  the  next  white  biioy 
at  the  Trindel,  and  the  black  buoy  at  the  northeast  tail  of  Vogelsand.  From  hence,  the 
course  is  S.  by  E.  ^ E.,  keeping  the  Ball  well  free  to  the  eastward  of  Cuxhaven  light- 
house, which  will  lead  you  mid-channel  between  the  other  buoys,  and  between  the  white 
buoys  No.  8 and  9,  and  No.  9 in  the  Elbe. 

When  coming  from  the  west,  you  must  make  for  the  white  buoy  No.  1,  taking  care 
not  to  bring  the  outermost  floating  light  in  the  Elbe  more  northerly  than  to  the  west  of 
you,  before  you  come  to  the  buoy. 

In  order  to  show  the  way  over  the  shoal  between  Gehlsand  and  the  Trindel,  a black 
buoy  has  been  placed  to  the  N.  E.  of  that  shoal,  in  2J  fathoms  water,  at  low  water,  from 
which  Scharhom  beacon  bears  S.  65°  W. ; Newerk  great  tower,  S.  34J°  W. ; flie  Ball 
beacon,  S.  10J°  E.  The  Ball  beacon  appears  a little  to  the  west  of  Cuxhaven  light- 
house, and  the  small  floating  light  in  the  Elbe  appears  1°  W.  of  Scharhom  beacon. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

DUTI*ES  ON  IMPORTS  AND  TONNAGE. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Zadoe  Pratt,  of  Prattville,  one  of  the  most  industrions, 
ef&dent,  and  practically  useful  members  of  the  last  Congress,  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  the  following  statement,  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duties  which  accraed  on  im- 
ports and  tonnage,  exclusive  of  drawback  paid.  The  statement  furnishes  also  an  account 
of  the  expenses  of  prosecutions,  bounties,  duties  refunded,  and  the  expenses  incurred  for 
procuring  weights  and  measures,  from  1789  to  June  30th,  1843,  inclusive ; and  is  so  com- 
piled as  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  duties  upon  imports  and  tonnage,  and  the  cost  of  col- 
lection, by  states  and  territories  respectively.  It  was  prepared  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  (in  the  office  created  by  the  resolution  of  Hon.  Z.  Pratt,  of  the  16th  of  June, 
1844,  upon  the  subject  of  statistics,)  and,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of  Colonel  Pratt, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  of  that  gentleman,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  appended  to  the  document  from  which  the  tables  are  derived 

House  of  Representatives,  Febrakry  29, 1845. 

Sir — ^I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  cause  me  to  be  furnished  with  a state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  duties  upon  foreign  merchandise,  duties  upon  tonnage,  and  the 
cost  of  collection ; so  compiled  as  to  represent  the  duties  upon  importations  and  tonnage, 
and  the  cost  of  collection,  by  states  and  territories  respectively,  from  the  year  1789  to 
1843,  inclusive.  1 have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  PRATT,  Ch*n  of  Select  Committee  on  Statistics. 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Bibb,  Sec*y  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Pratt  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  his  constituents,  and  the  public  generally,  for 
his  eflbrts  to  diffuse  among  the  people  at  large  just  that  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  re- 
quired not  only  for  enlightened  legislation,  but  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  our  time  and  country.  It  is  to  us  matter  of  deep  regret  that  there 
are  not  more  men  of  his  stamp  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
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New  Hamfshiee  and  Vermont. 


New  Hampshire,  Vermtmt. 


Duties  on 

Duties  1 

on 

Expenses  of 

Duties 

on 

Doties  on  Expenses 

Years. 

imports 

tonnage. 

coliectioA. 

imports. 

tonnage. 

of  coUec. 

1791, 

$55,770 

30 

$4,212 

42 

$5,772 

47J 

.. 

.... 

$295 

18 

3792, 

45,499 

39 

1,950 

00 

3,771 

264 

$1,038 

19 

1793, 

51,758 

64 

878 

57 

5,032 

59 

585 

81 

417 

14 

1794, 

51,893 

31 

601 

15 

5,921 

41 

1,958 

83 

630 

53 

1795, 

59,781 

78 

557 

03 

5,977 

31 

1,226 

55 

502 

92 

1796, 

96,097 

57 

747 

93 

7,275 

20 

2,080 

96 

439 

44 

1797, 

44,912 

34 

708 

67 

7,065 

28 

1,250 

83 

897 

72 

1798, 

104,900 

02 

1,226 

76 

22,616 

04 

2,437 

98 

1,281 

18 

1799, 

119,537 

54 

1,270 

03 

7,094 

01 

4,432 

41 

1,591 

39 

1800, 

163,197 

64 

1,451 

48 

11,785 

60 

3,644 

01 

$39 

19 

1,327 

36 

1801, 

165,614 

54 

1,184 

34 

12,055 

21 

2,151 

14  • 

47 

58 

1,364 

58 

1803, 

154,087 

69 

1,385 

88 

6,248 

05 

1,462 

80 

20 

27 

1,222 

05 

1803, 

165,331 

73 

1,307 

22 

12,734 

36 

2,891 

62 

1,170 

61 

1804, 

210,410 

61 

1,465 

63 

11,271 

62 

2,752 

05 

1,373 

43 

1805, 

170,764 

64 

1,103 

63 

11,099 

63 

2,414 

76 

1,441 

71 

1806, 

222,596 

67 

1,098 

40 

11,753 

94 

2,599 

08 

1,457 

06 

1807, 

177,550 

68 

1,092 

22 

10,491 

27 

2,197 

71 

1,517 

50 

1808, 

61,231 

70 

625 

18 

12,270 

82 

1,082 

51 

4,805 

16 

1809, 

55,893 

09 

956 

83 

8,431 

02 

12,939 

41 

2,970 

99 

1810, 

61,464 

39 

755 

23 

7,107 

58 

11,244 

44 

2,881 

34 

1811, 

77,304 

27 

910 

28 

8,228 

54 

7,664 

00 

4,371 

81 

1812, 

131,690 

51 

894 

18 

9,110 

64 

114,355 

71 

5,296 

54 

1813, 

43,382 

90 

1,529 

57 

8,281 

31 

1,403 

51 

8,369 

60 

1814, 

150,514 

44 

1,593 

78 

8,271 

41 

106,315 

51 

10,412 

24 

1815, 

85,640 

93 

576 

88 

9,485 

45 

233,365 

35 

14,273 

35 

1816, 

75,576 

11 

1,145 

89 

7,927 

84 

13,570 

69 

13,075 

71 

1817, 

84,480 

65 

1,008 

51 

7,132 

21 

26,866 

60 

8,357 

04 

1818, 

103,031 

47 

2,179 

89 

6,896 

18 

11,029 

88 

7,884 

70 

1819, 

92,190 

32 

1,064 

52 

7,017 

84 

13,745 

35 

6,416 

96 

1820, 

108,298 

95 

1,172 

88 

8,450 

66 

16,188 

48  , 

6,738 

66 

1821, 

84,590 

81 

2,030 

75 

7,280 

18 

8,756 

89 

4,602 

26 

1822, 

149,363 

41 

1,209 

74 

9,800 

16 

8,960 

27 

4,543 

80 

1823, 

133,571 

42 

1,280 

62 

9,378 

01 

10,776 

31 

4,658 

45 

1824, 

104,134 

83 

1,066 

26 

7,213 

16 

7,744 

72 

4,803 

27 

1825, 

138,914 

35 

1,424 

55 

8,165 

08 

6,713 

02 

5,348 

10 

1826, 

140,774 

21 

1,103 

24 

8,633 

59 

3,141 

05 

7 

61 

5,479 

12 

1827, 

117,038 

94 

1,085 

93 

8,407 

90 

3,479 

31 

6 

46 

5,318 

04 

1828, 

134,483 

35 

1,032 

03 

7,466 

19 

9,029 

63 

5,694 

47 

1829, 

113,091 

53 

840 

87 

11,666 

73 

7,849 

88 

... 

6,055 

26 

1830, 

57,578 

63 

999 

13 

12,219 

19 

7,654 

04 

6,365 

80 

1831, 

61,106 

92 

43 

39 

12,300 

00 

10,844 

71 

137 

30 

8,549 

26 

1832, 

48,369 

86 

• •• 

... 

8,816 

04 

7,494 

71 

7,498 

84 

1833, 

62,454 

58 

14,697 

10 

8,214 

82 

8,083 

99 

1834, 

37,860 

61 

15,352 

33 

4,041 

86 

7,778 

35 

1835, 

37,845 

20 

14,409 

35 

10,195 

57 

8,131 

10 

1836, 

18,025 

19 

15,443 

94 

15,694 

27 

8,038 

24 

1837, 

34.692 

06 

19,289 

26 

12,890 

80 

... 

8,917 

23 

1838, 

34,728 

28 

31,449 

96 

11,470 

79 

9,504 

18 

1839, 

17,424 

70 

18,711 

22 

7,700 

28 

... 

9,473 

80 

1840, 

53,063 

71 

19,184 

12 

8,639 

84 

8,173 

65 

1841, 

40,979 

07 

9,865 

10 

5,107 

72 

\ '■ 

6,770 

79 

1842, 

22,932 

77 

9,993 

09 

11,443 

11 

. . . 

7,603 

90 

1843, 

1,245 

65 

3,947 

50 

4,296 

31 

3,678 

48 

Recapitulation. 


New  Hampshire. 

Duties  on  imports, 9^,834,494  90 

Duties  on  tonnage,.. 48,771  49 

Expenses  of  collection,..  550,265  96 


Vermont. 

Duties  on  imports, 

Duties  on  tonnage, 

E2q[>en8es  of  coUection,.. 


91,797,045  08 
258  41 
267,854  28 
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Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 


Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 


Duties  on 

Duties  on 

Expenses 

of 

Duties  on 

Duties 

on 

Expenses  of 

Years. 

imports. 

tonnage. 

collection. 

imports. 

tonnage. 

collection. 

1791, 

$1,025,974 

48^ 

151,904 

06 

$58,931 

45 

$153,136 

75 

$3,137 

10} 

$7,619 

45} 

1792, 

810,695 

57 

24,426 

13}  33,360 

26} 

102,000 

47 

1,864 

87} 

6,251 

26} 

1793, 

1,125,784 

25 

16,400 

87 

35,598 

70 

180,543 

74 

2,307 

19 

7,669 

93 

1794, 

1,465,438 

67 

18,130 

60 

42,259 

13 

144,547 

66 

2,501 

34 

9,057 

71 

1795, 

1,998,463 

96 

18,524 

91 

54,642 

34 

346.624 

85 

2,858 

23 

11,459 

09 

1796, 

2,354,150 

22 

20,481 

51 

66,298 

54} 

338,716 

56 

2,305 

31 

14,477 

14 

1797, 

2,169,005 

12 

21,311 

04 

64,547 

33 

339,876 

04 

2,553 

61 

15,455 

27 

1798, 

2,133,143 

71 

21,490 

04 

72,320 

34 

249,946 

24 

2,126 

67 

14,788 

71 

1799, 

2,837,001 

65 

21,904 

37 

79,367 

28 

367,913 

32 

2,883 

12 

14,639 

77 

1800, 

3,165,181 

93 

24,329 

59 

85,468 

30 

554,083 

64 

2.329 

40 

16,986 

39 

1801. 

4,442,577 

18 

30,573 

39 

96,427 

72 

523,762 

64 

2,409 

35 

20,700 

50 

1802, 

3,438^44 

60 

28,992 

35 

103,399 

54 

475,649 

30 

2.493 

51 

23,366 

23 

1803, 

3,410,616 

74 

34,819 

86 

90,029 

53 

544,533 

89 

3,146 

73 

20,094 

91 

1804, 

5,401,414 

75 

34,479 

63 

117,616 

80 

643,497 

57 

3,087 

63 

23,656 

15 

1805, 

5,967,330 

47 

37,355 

41 

139,268 

82 

648,456 

06 

3,032 

97 

26,315 

10 

1806, 

6,209,725 

18 

40,829 

37 

140,051 

69 

675,297 

22 

3,302 

02 

26,186 

33 

1807, 

6,371,425 

16 

38,691 

05 

146,561 

30 

437,842 

92 

3,039 

91 

22,270 

96 

1808, 

2,291,717 

19 

23,847 

03 

125,818 

•28 

323,425 

33 

3,041 

26 

20,745 

13 

1809, 

2,637,501 

66 

39,946 

31 

130,410 

59 

266,372 

77 

3,536 

63 

23,902 

34 

1810. 

3,951,670 

99 

29,554 

71 

109,734 

63 

549,493 

58 

3,701 

45 

51 

1811, 

2,772,073 

64 

24,791 

65 

93.249 

61 

387,488 

41 

3,563 

05 

20,286 

36 

1812, 

3,173,939 

09 

21,139 

31 

98,271 

32 

561,053 

30 

3.764 

16 

38,645 

03 

1813, 

2,091,723 

46 

66,286 

91 

84,349 

96 

744,553 

72 

28,802 

11 

32,174 

76 

1814, 

1,492,580 

44 

53,096 

58 

84,365 

95 

587,268 

83 

22,122 

40 

34,430 

34 

1815, 

5,944,211 

32 

70,433 

02 

107,578 

77 

272,130 

63 

3,121 

13 

19,070 

76 

1816, 

5,947,342 

93 

80,516 

12 

159,184 

50 

391,583 

35 

3,494 

33 

40.428 

14 

1817,^ 

4,217,695 

37 

63,438 

59 

121,732 

25 

376,158 

68 

2,545 

92 

33,332 

89 

1818, 

4,916,317 

24 

34,798 

26 

120,990 

96 

426,888 

07 

3,849 

03 

34,449 

51 

1819, 

4,741,021 

84 

21,765 

79 

130,345 

70 

600,641 

57 

3,145 

97 

35,879 

20 

1820, 

4,143,261 

21 

23,152 

12 

138,121 

33 

320,107 

20 

2,559 

65 

35.001 

95 

1821, 

4,701,645 

12 

20,904 

36 

126,636 

51 

291,531 

25 

2.403 

63 

29,357 

78 

1822, 

5,200,709 

70 

20,607 

72 

122,888 

90 

654,706 

90 

3,018 

48 

34,552 

10 

1823, 

4,527,616 

12 

21,525 

99 

123,744 

74 

442,786 

39 

2,580 

97 

36,001 

29 

1824, 

4,844,947 

63 

21,761 

72 

116,187 

26 

411,396 

56 

2,667 

95 

31,371 

86 

1825, 

5,671,649 

06 

21,509 

93 

119,253 

90 

254,188 

30 

2,542 

07 

29,282 

79 

1826, 

4,648,584 

86 

22,910 

66 

124.353 

42 

414,322 

97 

2,965 

00 

30,134 

23 

1827, 

4,809,693 

40 

22,043 

13 

124,253 

38 

362,636 

38 

2,810 

74 

33,259 

15 

1828, 

5,277,677 

65 

22,327 

94 

130.211 

62 

284,012 

44 

3,071 

15 

30,360 

19 

1829, 

5,139,089 

68 

23,023 

57 

144,742 

75 

232,562 

65 

2,110 

59 

27.325 

98 

1830, 

4,465,901 

80 

21,011 

91 

138,095 

21 

187,001 

58 

2,075 

08 

25,290 

31 

1831, 

6,057,447 

48 

3,456 

82 

153,823 

27 

369,388 

86 

513 

55 

30,576 

05 

1832, 

6,179,494 

89 

686 

89 

174,112 

74 

244,476 

63 

... 

34,391 

97 

1833, 

4,223,852 

00 

1,969 

78 

177,195 

83 

203,675 

74 

... 

... 

32,929 

16 

1834, 

3,017,277 

91 

2,228 

23 

163,511 

75 

143,552 

97 

, . . . 

31,218 

19 

1835, 

3,866,538 

94 

3,350 

35 

156,381 

10 

105,404 

56 

784" 

78 

33,457 

70 

1836, 

4,743,625 

32 

2,384 

99 

169,372 

12 

101,644 

92 

104 

42 

32,523 

49 

1837, 

2,782,438 

51 

1,216 

47 

162,037 

93 

156,681 

27 

35,091 

18 

1838, 

2,733,693 

17 

1,776 

63 

162,555 

48 

143,155 

73 

295 

45 

38,112 

55 

1839, 

4,033,077 

54 

8,771 

17 

213,138 

54 

183,617 

47 

752 

32 

36,173 

13 

1840, 

2,877,967 

46 

6,108 

80 

191,457 

48 

94,959 

90 

191 

38 

30,997 

55 

1841, 

3,372,844 

27 

973 

28 

161,372 

09 

114,177 

89 

... 

...• 

30,783 

02 

1842, 

2,969,403 

54 

527 

03 

164,504 

81 

60,673 

98 

. . . . 

35,810 

95 

1843, 

1,370,556 

28 

349 

29 

74,782 

62 

22,675 

60 

.... 

15,178 

55 

Recapitulation. 


Massachusetts. 

Duties  on  imports, 1(200,250,953  35 

Duties  on  tonnage,... . 1,288,837  24} 

Expenses  of  collectian,  6,324,916  38} 

VOL.  xm. — ^wo.  I. 


Rhode  Island, 

Duties  on  imports, $18,077,775  25 

Duties  on  tonnage,....  161,513  63 
Expenses  of  coUectioD,  1,393,809  02} 
7 
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CoMNBoiicirr  and  Nbw  York. 


Cormeeiicut  New  York, 


Doties  on 

Duties 

on 

Expenses  of 

Duties  on 

Duties  1 

on 

Expenses  of 

Years. 

imports 

tonnage. 

collection. 

imports. 

tonnage. 

collection. 

1791, 

9214,267 

74 

$9,087 

53 

$15,395 

27^ 

$1.35t>,U64 

38 

$59,384 

95 

$28,267 

00} 

1792, 

149,161 

89 

3,229 

18 

7,362 

45i 

1,232,887 

96 

•23,851 

03 

24,507 

43* 

1793, 

169,770 

57 

3,039 

15 

10,216 

83 

1,248,760 

10 

18,540 

22 

25,288 

24 

1794, 

186,535 

56 

1,953 

78 

10,553 

56 

2,146,819 

13 

14,388 

94 

31,045 

65 

1795, 

168,797 

96 

1,915 

23 

1 1,892 

82 

2,717,148 

68 

18,065 

49 

40,672 

58 

1796, 

191,308 

61 

1,927 

75 

14,279 

19 

3,056,517 

80 

21,420 

57 

43,706 

28 

1797, 

160,488 

35 

^,583 

63 

14,338 

18 

2,949,033 

04 

19,043 

76 

46,810 

53 

1798, 

181,960 

19 

2,906 

32 

14,870 

28 

2,702.258 

77 

23,781 

18 

54,765 

75 

1799, 

334,870 

56 

3,242 

15 

20,591 

54 

3,559,816 

57 

30.766 

98 

59,384 

06 

1800, 

204,839 

19 

3,805 

97 

20,003 

19 

3,625,423 

51 

35,026 

34 

54,993 

59 

1801, 

367,861 

53 

3,717 

16 

22,396 

39 

4,984,234 

71 

41,160 

11 

57,069 

10 

1802, 

339,870 

10 

3,666 

40 

27,441 

89 

3,530,297 

87 

36,111 

29 

68,430 

73 

1803, 

350.110 

11 

3,156 

44 

23,737 

49 

4,081,577 

07 

35,141 

95 

60,759 

60 

1804, 

429,531 

13 

3,232 

82 

26,497 

10 

5,172,804 

87 

35,887 

01 

76,327 

64 

1805, 

464,591 

92 

4,020 

21 

24,468 

29 

6,958,008 

58 

36,221 

97 

95,553 

29 

1806, 

478,663 

65 

3,265 

95 

27,149 

86 

7,307,185 

01 

35,932 

18 

103,374 

93 

1807, 

464,467 

56 

3,220 

83 

25,312 

70 

7,620,992 

88 

35,864 

91 

111,536 

46 

1808, 

254,768 

81 

2,774 

70 

26,000 

49 

3,611,684 

90 

20,523 

53 

83,892 

57 

1809, 

163,684 

09 

2,668 

53 

21,146 

55 

3,785,785 

78 

26,770 

75 

87,132 

73 

1810. 

187,520 

76 

2,592 

55 

16,289 

34 

5,248,618 

62 

30,592 

10 

76,552 

68 

1811, 

256,361 

44 

2,662 

02 

18,441 

05 

2,436,091 

71 

21,880 

47 

68,601 

32 

1812, 

873,829 

35 

4,888 

59 

28,149 

26 

3,316,324 

99 

37,494 

00 

76,044 

78 

1813, 

448,595 

13 

23,345 

10 

26,885 

99 

1,627,313 

78 

67,735 

66 

63,524 

47 

1814, 

100,706 

72 

6,659 

98 

17,036 

71 

631,758 

03 

5,823 

17 

47,765 

19 

1815, 

230,228 

83 

4,267 

65 

10,144 

52 

14,646,815 

79 

158,978 

77 

105,484 

47 

1816, 

347,435 

98 

6,056 

18 

22,625 

15 

10,810,563 

52 

93,170 

19 

176,400 

13 

1817, 

176,837 

00 

6,231 

49 

22,235 

27 

6,374,385 

62 

76,808 

74 

157,943 

41 

1818, 

205,470 

40 

5,157 

61 

20,728 

03 

8,277,497 

08 

51,916 

31 

158,807 

78 

1819, 

238,190 

06 

2,374 

58 

19,603 

01 

6,493,434 

11 

21,334 

62 

171,459 

66 

1820, 

208,755 

93 

2,340 

00 

19,855 

78 

5,506,515 

66 

33,616 

99 

148,030 

96 

1821, 

196,192 

79 

2,507 

10 

19,161 

84 

7,254,594 

07 

19,289 

13 

138,539 

30 

1822, 

262,375 

27 

2,740 

50 

20,814 

51 

9,952,832 

19 

22,146 

73 

155,247 

82 

1823, 

242,496 

34 

2,5^4 

27 

22,964 

11 

9,035,575 

49 

23,927 

13 

163,290 

55 

1824, 

306,936 

44 

2,753 

76 

26,268 

91 

11,191,281 

96 

25,255 

20 

172,201 

70 

1825, 

275,932 

66 

2,918 

33 

26,339 

80 

15,762,141 

62 

28,938 

04 

229,254 

83 

1826, 

274,702 

90 

3,038 

38 

22,768 

09 

11,535,912 

40 

29,725 

49 

212,584 

66 

1827, 

189,823 

12 

2,957 

35 

23,985 

30 

13,224,506 

44 

31,663 

43 

195,831 

69 

1828, 

238,561 

85 

2,929 

56 

23,066 

21 

13,764,831 

34 

29,167 

91 

214,514 

64 

1829, 

166,543 

59 

2,968 

51 

21,845 

23 

13,068,183 

02 

28,203 

72 

261,403 

47 

1830, 

125,385 

64 

2,791 

21 

22,868 

79 

15,031,003 

52 

29,322 

09 

328,915 

11 

1831, 

113,125 

42 

381 

95 

24,009 

06 

20,121,295 

59 

12,319 

32 

418,810 

60 

1832, 

114,528 

48 

41 

40 

34,501 

32 

15,089,635 

75 

10,217 

55 

453,870 

48 

1833, 

87,122 

29 

24,424 

44 

13,073,394 

06 

12,074 

14 

477,846 

47 

1834, 

83,443 

01 

22,502 

47 

10,225,877 

14 

8,669 

54 

413,175 

78 

1835, 

82,742 

05 

22,727 

59 

14,568,660 

39 

8,540 

54 

430,984 

53 

1836, 

106,520 

84 

26,144 

99 

17,307,215 

04 

9,292 

82 

496,066 

29 

1837, 

72,599 

34 

27,228 

53 

9,548,355 

86 

9,028 

71 

514,849 

53 

1838, 

96,445 

53 

26,421 

52 

10,712,017 

70 

6,437 

79 

552,549 

47 

1839, 

189,176 

06 

1,035 

*36 

31,435 

67 

14,051,821 

27 

11,437 

16 

640,730 

45 

1840, 

137,211 

70 

898 

08 

30,875 

40 

7,607,988 

41 

7,086 

74 

608,599 

44 

1841, 

94,497 

00 

.... 

21,169 

51 

10,895,310 

73 

7.298 

35 

573,986 

43 

1842, 

39,009 

45 

.... 

20,678 

09 

10,079,637 

71 

4,322 

94 

607,840 

73 

1843, 

41,872 

63 

13,484 

68 

4,467,320 

25 

965 

14 

240,784 

96 

Recapitulation. 

Connecticut,  New  York. 


Duties  on  imports, 

Duties  on  tonnage,..,... 
Ripcnsea  of  collection,* 


912,086,725  52 
160,515  24 
1,141,334  24i 


Duties  on  imports,.... 
Duties  on  tonnage,... 
Expenses  of  collect’n. 


9414,586,002  47 
1,542,563  79 
10,906,071  95i 
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New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


New  Jersey,  Permsylvarda. 


years. 

Duties  on 

Duties  ( 

[>n 

Expenses  of 

Duties  on 

Duties  on 

Expenses 

1 of 

imports 

tonnage. 

collection. 

imports. 

tonnage 

L 

collection. 

1791, 

$15,379 

56 

$1,069 

32 

$1,525 

96 

*1,475,428 

20 

$60,404 

24 

$35,970 

88 

1792, 

5,479 

45 

289 

55} 

987 

48 

1,138,362 

76 

18,538 

57 

21,445 

45 

1793, 

16,928 

91 

313 

86 

1,255 

19 

1,926,336 

72 

14,273 

18 

32,349 

98 

1794, 

15,596 

98 

410 

40 

1 135 

04 

2,000,091 

83 

12,075 

55 

35,509 

12 

1795, 

20,509 

87 

595 

09 

1,638 

72 

3,053,108 

73 

14,562 

63 

42,699 

64 

1796, 

1,099 

81 

748 

62 

1,765 

27 

3,646,271 

08 

13,857 

51 

46,627 

74 

1797, 

10,090 

18 

938 

42 

2,054 

12 

2,907,894 

01 

12,.329 

64 

66,369 

10 

1798, 

17,255 

80 

1,022 

35 

4,210 

13 

2,086,714 

22 

10,383 

92 

47,449 

05 

1799, 

867 

04 

1,011 

81 

1,739 

83 

2,224,312 

78 

9,569 

68 

40,516 

12 

1800, 

135 

16 

974 

61 

2,400 

83 

3,181,101 

38 

13,904 

74 

58,603 

02 

1801, 

8,510 

47 

1,027 

56 

2,661 

79 

3,702,898 

54 

18,325 

59 

54,458 

87 

1802, 

3,246 

77 

1,008 

05 

2,925 

85 

2,727,365 

51 

15,744 

40 

49,014 

22 

1803, 

3,617 

43 

1,289 

73 

2,974 

79 

2,240,715 

43 

15,151 

54 

44,279 

31 

1804, 

3,895 

58 

1,082 

02 

2,936 

65 

3,507,038 

38 

17,226 

49 

52,917 

17 

1805, 

18,514 

10 

1,099 

66 

2,452 

15 

3,652,386 

77 

13,900 

90 

55,542 

42 

1806, 

14,310 

19 

1,303 

34 

3,342 

79 

5,100,656 

83 

16,767 

94 

62,892 

93 

1807, 

17,698 

97 

1,296 

54 

3,265 

16 

5,197,806 

47 

14,511 

61 

64,413 

28 

1808, 

10,390 

78 

1,261 

37 

5,285 

60 

2,599,673 

48 

8,998 

17 

44,445 

12 

1809, 

24,444 

20 

1.333 

67 

4,350 

99 

2,318,669 

03 

9,862 

16 

37,495 

49 

1810, 

13,572 

90 

1,541 

92 

2,522 

73 

3,332,377 

35 

10,682 

21 

39,168 

22 

1811, 

84,558 

70 

1,757 

52 

3,910 

30 

2,364,634 

83 

10,606 

98 

40,000 

33 

1812, 

27,3S3 

33 

1,335 

98 

4,376 

78 

2,474,990 

51 

12,822 

76 

32,598 

07 

1813, 

47,7.53 

91 

2,347 

21 

4,027 

70 

503,592 

69 

10,433 

36 

26,211 

50 

1814, 

82,764 

36 

1,653 

19 

5,785 

63 

277,757 

51 

1,437 

59 

18,483 

71 

1815, 

14,422 

45 

1,667 

75 

4,770 

20 

7,199,698 

71 

50,601 

76 

28,814 

13 

1816, 

27,410 

37 

1,860 

12 

5,050 

58 

6,285,454 

80 

35,519 

03 

73,902 

60 

1817, 

6,253 

01 

2,978 

48 

7,176 

10 

4,307,790 

37 

21,385 

93 

73,433 

36 

1818, 

3,602 

24 

3,104 

72 

5,019 

22 

4,540,359 

81 

18,351 

53 

71,563 

11 

1819, 

16,702 

47 

1,898 

32 

4,758 

93 

3,848,629 

70 

8,333 

55 

74,536 

38 

1820, 

14,608 

78 

1,532 

44 

44^03 

11 

2,703,401 

71 

7,117 

95 

67,226 

48 

1821, 

29,225 

34 

1,512 

18 

4,230 

37 

2,719,996 

34 

7,244 

66 

60,445 

02 

1822, 

24,244 

00 

1,585 

71 

4,994 

39 

3,648,744 

86 

7,120 

24 

65,126 

57 

1823, 

7,126 

71 

1,604 

54 

4,551 

59 

3,991,686 

55 

7,391 

26 

75,722 

17 

1824, 

483,371 

62 

1,753 

73 

11,888 

46 

4,311,925 

74 

7,333 

14 

75,638 

57 

1825, 

1,998 

07 

1,742 

95 

15,638 

19 

5.270,030 

17 

7,149 

03 

80,492 

17 

1826, 

14,558 

49 

1,812 

42 

5,916 

56 

5,183,723 

87 

7,653 

58 

98,391 

32 

1827, 

534,733 

57 

2,128 

23 

11,276 

11 

4,188,915 

38 

7,454 

48 

106,593 

46 

1828, 

692,178 

22 

24202 

11 

22,365 

86 

5,082,343 

68 

8,213 

25 

110,015 

11 

1829, 

249,558 

82 

2,162 

02 

12,874 

45 

3,574,815 

63 

6,686 

24 

100,191 

02 

1830, 

770 

99 

2,056 

14 

9,557 

19 

3,542,977 

36 

6,658 

74 

92,310 

27 

1831, 

6,663 

13 

218 

32 

5,927 

32 

4,372,533 

16 

2,634 

50 

103,100 

47 

1832, 

31,223 

33 

.... 

6,377 

35 

3,501,397 

38 

1,429 

58 

108,378 

09 

1833, 

26 

50 

78 

54 

5,108 

04 

2,985,277 

68 

4,785 

34 

108,876 

18 

1834, 

3,812 

38 

113 

70 

6,569 

50 

2.111,837 

35 

1,763 

73 

90,878 

65 

1835, 

64,110 

65 

9,044 

13 

2,506,281 

02 

367 

40 

89,378 

92 

1836, 

4,670 

59 

8,017 

51 

3,192,006 

69 

100 

24 

94,897 

14 

1837, 

11,264 

21 

1 •• 

9,949 

70 

1,831,879 

24 

534 

43 

101,250 

42 

1838, 

1,168 

10 

. . . 

. 7,458 

84 

2,133.462 

76 

887 

83 

115,378 

33 

1839, 

5,094 

47 

. . , 

7,843 

42 

2,893,016 

65 

1,167 

74 

129,774 

58 

1840, 

636 

98 

92 

00 

6,952 

47 

1,532.825 

82 

402 

33 

103,205 

18 

1841, 

319 

01 

36 

26 

6,707 

18 

1,888,389 

04 

• • . . 

103,494 

46 

1842, 

114 

29 

46 

87 

6,693 

89 

1,317,028 

66 

.... 

107,441 

53 

1843, 

607 

96 

.... 

3,647 

63 

573,464 

66 

.... 

53,678 

53 

Recapitulation. 

New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 

Duties  on  imports, 92,714,481  20  Duties  on  imports, 83 

Duties  on  tonna^, 58,903  34}  Duties  on  tonnage, 584,658  85 

Expenses  of  collection,..  294,099  77  Expenses  of  collection,.  3,613,594  96 
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It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  published,  in  the  present  number,  the  tabular  statements  of 
eight  states,  viz : — New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Similar  tables  of  the  other  states,  etc.,  vnll 
follow,  in  succeeding  numbers  of  this  Magazine. 


AMERICAN  CHEESE  EXPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  motion  of  Sir  P.  Egerton,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Cheshire,  a return 
has  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  the  importa> 
tion  of  foreign  cheese,  which  exhibits  the  following  figures : — 

From  Europe.  From  America.  Total. 


Years.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

1841,  254,995  15,154  270,149 

1842,  16.5,614  14,098  179,712 

1843,  136,998  42,312  179,310 

1844,  160,654  53,115  213,769 


By  this  statement,  we  find  that  the  importation  of  American  cheese  has  quadrupled 
during  the  last  three  years;  and  during  the  last  year  the  importation  amounted  to 
53,1 1 5 cwL 

The  Liverpool  Times  says: — “ To  our  American  friends,  we  say,  send  to  this  country 
nothing  but  a good  article,  introduce  more  color  into  it,  and  we  are  sure  that  in  another 
year  England  will  use  four  times  the  quantity  of  its  previous  consumption.  We  shall  also 
be  pleased  to  find  that  the  manufacture!  and  exporter  get  a larger  share  of  the  prices  for 
which  it  is  sold  in  England.  The  writer  of  this  has  now  upon  his  table  an  American 
cheese  equal  to  the  celebrated  ‘ Stilton,*  for  which  25  cents  per  lb.  is  obtained,  while  this 
, excellent  ‘ American’  is  sold  at  13  cents,  only.” 


AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  statements  and  statistics  below,  in  relation  to  this  important  branch  of  productive 
commerce,  are  derived  from  the  Sandwich  Island  Polynesian : — 

“ The  great  preponderance  of  American  property  engaged  in  this  business  will  strike 
every  one.  At  the  reduced  estimate,  it  exceeds  that  of  all  other  nations  by  $9,621,960 ; 
by  176  vessels,  and  by  5,407  men.  The  New  Brunswick  vessels  are  partly  owned  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  Bremen,  many  of  which  are  commanded  by  Americans. 
The  principal  French  houses  engaged  in  this  business  are  at  Havre,  ahd  the  head  of  the 
one  most  prominent  is  an  American  of  great  wealth,  who  went  to  Havre  as  an  agent  of 
the  Rodmans,  of  New  Bedford.  The  American  vessels  sail  on  temperance  principles, 
and  much  of  their  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  fact.  The  United  States  government 
bestow  no  bounty  upon  this  fisherj',  and  yet  it  flourishes  to  an  extent  which  casta  that  of 
all  the  other  countries  combined  into  the  shade,  although  they  may  be  aided  by  govern- 
ment funds.  The  English  appear  to  have  almost  abandoned  it  entirely.  Next  to  the 
Americans,  the  Bremens  are  the  most  successful ; but  their  business  can  be  considered 
little  else  than  a branch  of  the  American,  being  mainly  established  by  them.  The  Ame- 
rican vessels  are  generally  from  300  to  600  tons,  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  sailing 
from  home  at  an  expense  of  from  $30,000  to  $65,000  each. 

Although  a part,  and  sometimes  a whole  boat’s  crew,  is  lost  in  pursuit  of  their  mam- 
moth game,  the  mortality  has  been  over-estimated.  An  intelligent  and  experienced 
ship-master  computes  it  at  2 J per  cent  a season — 250  barrels  from  one  whale  is  the  laigest 
amount  that  we  have  heard  ; many  yield  upwards  of  200.  The  average  of  the  Hope, 
with  3,600  barrels,  waq  125  to  a whale.  This  ship  saved  but  one  whale  out  of  every 
three  killed.  Another  vessel  lost  twenty,  cut  in  eleven ; making  1,575  barrels.  The 
destruction  of  life  is  immense,  as  not  more  than  one-half  of  those  killed  are  saved,  and 
not  more  than  one  in  five  of  those  struck,  secured.  The  largest  animals  are  from  seventy 
to  eighty  feet  in  length.  If  they  sink  off  soundings,  they  do  not  rise  again  ; the  great 
pressure  of  the  w^ter  keeping  them  far  down  below  the  surface.  The  most  successful 
ships  that  we  have  heard  of  this  season,  are  the  three  following: — South  America,  of 
Providence,  ten  months  from  home,  3,600  barrels  whale,  100  sperm,  36,000  pounds  bone, 
worth  $49,600 — ship  Hamilton,  Sag  Harbor,  thirteen  months,  3,300  whale,  70  sperm. 
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43,000  pounds  bone,  worth  $46,960 — ship  Lowell,  New  London,  fourteen  months,  4,000 
whale,  300  sperm,  40,000  pounds  bone,  worth  $60,400.  The  game  is  pursued  as  far 
north  as  60°.  The  portion  of  the  ocean  most  abounding  in  whales,  is  subject  to  dense 
fogs  and  heavy  weather,  frequently  preventing  the  lowering  of  a boat  from  two  to  four 
consecutive  weeks.  One  ship  had  it  rainy  and  foggy  for  three  months.  Whales  are  met 
with  in  the  greatest  abundance ; so  that,  in  a few  days  clear  weather,  great  numbers  are 
killed.  In  fact,  the  actual  season  for  capturing  them  is,  on  account  of  the  density  of  the 
fogs,  very  limited.” 

From  a letter  dated  Honolulu,  December  28,  1844,  we  gather  the  following  statistics 
of  the  number  of  arrivals  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  1844 ; their  oil,  bone,  value,  etc.: — 

1844.  Arrivals  at  jMhainay  Maui. — American  ships,  301 ; bbls.  whale  oil,  202,874  ; 
do.  sperm,  120,867 ; lbs.  bone,  2,933,600 ; 9,030  seamen  ; whole  value  of  ships  and  car- 
goes, $15,566,330. 

At  Honolulu, — 133  American  ships;  148,612  bbls.  whale  oil;  52,723  do.  sperm; 
1»338,400  lbs.  bone ; 3,990  seamen ; total  value,  $7,468,330. 

Other  Ports. — 6 American  ships ; 3,300  bbls.  whale  oil ; 8,900  do.  sperm ; 30,000  lbs. 
bone  ; 180  seamen  ; total  value,  $339,500. 

Grand  total  of  American  whaling  property,  ships,  and  seamen,  touching  at  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  during  1844 — $23,374,160  property,  440  ships,  13,200  seamen. 


The  Polynesian  furnishes  the  following  table  of  arrivals  at  these  islands,  in  1844 : — 

Property.  Ships.  Seamen. 

Bremen, 

$1,002,100 

19 

570 

French, 

1,152,960 

26 

780 

English, 

199,000 

5 

159 

New  Brunswick, 

407,800 

4 

120 

Danish, 

Norwegian, 

93,300 

2 

60 

31,900 

1 

25 

American,  as  above, 

23,374,160 

440 

13,200 

Grand  total, 

$26,261,220 

497 

14,014 

A large  amount  of  property,  to  be  at  risk 

in  so  hazardous  a business. 

Many  of  these 

vessels  touch  twice  during  the  year,  and  some  visit  more  than  one  port ; so  that  the  actual 
number  of  vessels  touching  here  is  less  than  would  appear  from  the  above  data.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  government  intends  making  Honolulu  the  only  port  of  foreign  entry,  in 
order  to  encourage  their  coasting  trade,  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  the  illegal  discharge  of 
seamen  upon  their  shores,  and  also  desertion. 


IRON  TRADE— ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

“ While  the  English  government  has,  of  late  years,”  says  the  London  Mining  Journal, 
“ been  gradually  liberating  our  iron  trade  from  every  sort  of  restriction,  the  French  have' 
been  hedging  in  theirs  with  every  imaginable  sort  of  fiscal  protection.  Mark  the  results. 
In  1841,  the  coal  raised  in  this  country  was  at  least  ten  times  the  quantity  raised  in 
France ; and  in  the  same  year  four  tons  of  iron  were  made  in  this  country  for  every  ton 
made  in  France.  The  coal  consumed  in  the  iron-works,  alone,  of  Great  Britain,  rather 
more  than  doubled  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  France.  In  England,  the  average 
quantity  of  coal  raised  within  the  year,  by  each  person  employed  in  coal  mines,  was  253 
tons — in  France,  it  was  only  116  tons.  In  France,  47,800  persons  were  employed  in 
producing  one- fourth  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain  by  42,400.  The 
prices  of  iron  to  the  consumer,  in  France,  are  from  100  to  250  per  cent  higher  than  in 
England.  France  has  not  even  succeeded  in  making  herself  independent  of  foreign  sup- 
plies. The  quantity  of  coal  imported  in  1841  was  within  a trifle  of  half  the  quantity 
raised,  and  nearly  50,000  tons  of  British  iron  were  imported — pig  iron  being  subject  to  a 
duty  of  jCS  23.  6d.,  and  plates,  bars,  and  rods,  to  a duty  varying  from  £8  7b,  4d.,  to 
JB16  143.  9d.” 
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LEGAL  TENDERS  OF  COINS  IN  CANADA. 

By  the  currency  act,  4th  and  5th  Victoria/chapter  XCIIL,  it  is  provided  that  the  British 
sovereign  of  full  weight,  and  the  American  eagle  of  1 1 dwts.  6 gr.  troy,  coined  before 
July,  1834,  and  all  their  multiples  and  subdivisions,  shall  be  legal  tender;  the  former  at 
jCI  4s.  4d.,  the  latter  at  £Q  10s. ; and,  if  not  more  than  two  grains  less  than  full  weight, 
each  coin  shall  continue  to  be  by  tale  to  any  amount,  at  a deduction  of  Jd.  currency,  for 
each  quarter  grain — provided  that,  in  legal  tenders,  if  the  payment  exceed  £50  currency, 
either  party  may  insist  on  such  coins  being  weighed  in  a lump,  and  to  be  legal  tender  at 
the  rate,  the  British  of  94s.  lOd.  currency  per  oz.  troy,  and  the  United  States  coins  at  that 
of  93s.  currency.  In  like  manner,  the  gold  coin  of  France  of  forty  francs,  with  its  divi- 
sions and  multiples,  at  933.  Id.  currency  per  oz.  troy ; the  old  doubloon  of  Spain,  or  quad- 
ruple pistole,  the  Mexican  and  Chilian  doubloon,  at  89s.  7d.  currency  per  oz.  troy ; the 
gold  coins  of  La  Plata  and  Colombia,  at  893.  5d.  currency  per  oz.  troy ; the  gold  coins  of 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  at  94s.  6d.  currency  per  oz.  troy.  All  these,  if  coined  before  Sep- 
tember 1,  1841,  are  legal  tender  for  sums  above  £50,  weighed  out  at  the  annexed  rates. 

The  following  silver  coins  are  legal  tender: — The  silver  dollar  of  Spain,  the  United 
States,  of  Peru,  Chili,  Central  America,  the  states  of  South  America,  and  of  Mexico,  if 
coined  before  the  year  1841,  and  weighing  17  dwts.  4 grs.  troy,  at  5s.  Id.  currency ; and 
half  a dollar,  the  same  coinages  and  proportionate  weight,  at  2s.  6jd.,  to  any  extent,  by 
tale.  Their  subdivisions — the  one-fourth  dollar,  for  Is.  3d.  currency ; the  one-eighth,  for 
7J'J.  currency ; the  one-sixteenth,  3^1.,  are  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  £2  10s.  at  one 
time,  by  tale,  if  they  have  not  lost  more  than  one-twenty-fifth  of  their  weight.  The 
French  five-franc,  coined  before  1841,  in  tale  for  any  amount,  at  4s.  8d.  The  British 
crown,  at  6s.  Id.  currency ; which,  and  other  descriptions  of  British  coin  lawfully  current 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  proportionate  weight,  and  for  proportionate  sums,  to  the 
amount  of  £2  10s.  currency,  and  no  more. 

The  governor-general  can,  by  proclamation,  include  among  legal  tenders  the  more 
recent  coinages  of  those  nations,  of  the  values  specified,  having  verified  their  pureness 
by  assay.  £100  sterling  is  equal  to  £121  133.  4d.  currency,  and  is  deemed  par  of  ex- 
change ; from  which  rate  exchange  seldom  fluctuates  more  than  1 per  cent  To  bring 
sterling  into  currency,  add  l-5th  to  the  sterling  amount,  and  l-12th  to  the  l-5th ; and  -to 
reduce  currency  into  sterling,  multiply  by  60,  and  divide  by  73. 

' The  basis  of  the  currency  is  the  imperial  gold  standard,  differing  from  sterling  money 
in  the  different  nominal  value  of  the  pound  and  its  constituents.  The  pound  sterling  is, 
by  law,  fixed  at  twenty-four  shillings  and  four  pence  currency.  At  this  rate,  all  large 
transactions  are  settled  ; and  remittances,  with  the  correction  of  the  day  for  exchange, 
are  calculated.  One  pound  currency,  contains  four  dollars ; one  dollar  do.,  five  shiflings  ; 
one  shilling  do.,  two  sixpences ; one  sixpence  do.,  six  pennies;  one  penny  do.,  two  cop- 
pers. The  value  in  sterling,  of  the  pound  currency,  is  rather  over  16s.  5}d. ; the  dollar 
currency,  rather  over  4s.  l^d. ; the  shilling  currency,  rather  over  9}d. ; the  sixpence  cur- 
rency, rather  under  5d. ; but,  in  retail  transactions,  an  approximation  is  made  to  the  value 
of  the  coins  current  in  Britain  and  the  United  States ; and  in  small  purchases  the  follow- 
ing are  the  rates  at  which  such  coins  are  usually  paid  away : — 


British. 

The  sovereign, £14  6 

The  crown, 6 1 

Half  crown,*. 3 0^ 

Shilling,  called  Trente-Sous,... . 1 3 

Sixpence,  “ Quinze-Sous......  7J 


Abiericah. 


Eagle, £2  10  0 

Dollar, 5 1 

Half  dollar, 2 6^ 

Dime,  or  ten  cents, 6 

Real,  or  York  shilling,. 7^ 
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A shilling  sterling,  and  a quarter  of  a dollar,  are  taken  in  the  stores  as  equal.  The 
exchangeable  value  of  the  dollar,  of  course,  varies  with  the  course  of  exchange  between 
the  provinces  and  the  United  States,  which  is  principally  ruled  by  that  between  New 
York  and  London.  In  general,  its  value  is  about  5s.  Id.  curreiicy,  or  4s.  2d.  sterling. 
The  shilling  currency  is  subdivided  into  twenty-four  copper  coins,  called  coppers.  Coins 
of  this  metal,  of  colonial,  British,  and  American  origin,  and  of  very  various  denomina- 
tions, are  common,  and  each  is  pretty  generally  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a copper, 
without  much  reference  to  its  intrinsic  value.  The  English  penny,  half-penny,  and  far- 
thing, of  not  less  than  five-sixths  of  the  weight  of  currency,  is  a legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  12d. 

The  following  coins  are  also  usually  taken  at  the  rates  specified : — French  crown, 
58.  fid. ; French  half  crown,  2s.  fid. ; Pistareen,  lOd. ; Five-franc  piece,  4s.  8d. 


REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  POSTAGE. 

Hon.  Edmuitd  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  under  date,  Washington,  June  11th, 
1845,  has  published  the  following  circular  relating  to  correspondence  with  that  office, 
which  we  publish  for  the  information  of  persons  having  business  with  that  department 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  correspondence  of  the  Patent  Office,  (which  is  supported 
exclusively  from  its  own  revenues,)  all  of  which  will  be  subject  to  postage  on  the  Ist  day 
of  July  next,  the  commissioner  of  patents  feels  obliged  to  give  notice  that,  after  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1845,  all  letters  and  packages  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  patents,  not 
expressly  relating  to  the  business  with  which  this  office  is,  by  law,  charged,  must  be  post 
paid,  or  they  will  receive  no  attention,  and  will  not  be  taken  from  the  post-office.  Mo- 
dels, which  have  heretofore  occasionally  been  sent  by  the  mail,  must  hereafter  be  sent 
by  private  conveyance,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  except  when  delivered  to  the 
agents  of  this  office  authorized  to  receive  and  transmit  them.  Letters  containing  assign- 
ments of  patents  to  be  recorded  in  this  office,  (as  the  recording  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  office  without  charge  to  the  persons  interested,)  must  be  post  paid.  All  letters  re- 
questing copies  of  papers  and  records,  seeds,  reports,  and  other  matters  merely  personal  to 
the  writers,  and  not  relating  to  the  legitimate  business  of  the  office,  must  be  post  paid. 
Fees  for  copies  must  also  be  transmitted  free  of  postage.  Postage  on  letters  addressed  to 
the  commissioner,  on  business  connected  with  applications  for  caveats,  and  the  issues  of 
letters  patent,  and  all  proceedings  relating  thereto,  will  be  paid  by  the  office.  As  postage 
on  letters  and  packages,  after  the  30th  instant,  is  to  be  charged  according  to  the  weight, 
it  is  desired  that  applicants  will  omit  the  use  of  wooden  rollers,  tin  cases,  and  other  things 
used  for  the  convenience  of  transmission,  which,  without  being  necessary,  greatly  increase 
the  weight  of  their  communications,  and  consequently  the  postage  charged  upon  them. 


CANADIAN  POST-OFFICE  CIRCULAR, 

RELATIVE  TO  LETTERS  AND  NEWSPAPERS  CONVEYED  TO  BOSTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  ETC. 

The  Postmaster-General  of  Canada,  under  date  of  General  Post-Office,  Montreal, 
March  2fith,  1845,  gives  notice  “ that,  having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  conveyance  through  its  territory  of  the  correspondence 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  the  mails  to  and  from  Canada  will  in  future  be  landed  and 
embarked  at  Boston,  instead  of  Halifax,  (as  heretofore,)  and  will  be  conveyed  between 
Montreal  and  Boston  in  charge  of  a British  officer,  appointed  by  the  postmaster-general. 
All  letters  and  newspapers,  theiefore,  addressed  to  Europe,  will  be  forwarded  from  Mon- 
treal via  Boston,  unless  specially  directed  to  be  sent  by  some  other  route.  No  additional 
postage  will  be  charged  upon  letters  to  and  from  Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  transit  rate 
which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  post-office  ; but  a charge  of  one  half-penny  will 
be  levied  on  the  delivery  of  each  newspaper,  whether  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in 
Canada.  In  Canada,  this  halfpenny  will  be  in  currency.” 

The  first  letters  from  England,  by  the  new  channel,  came  by  the  steamer  of  the  4th  of 
April,  1845,  (from  Liverpool,)  and  the  first  transmissions  hence  were  by  the  packet  which 
left  Boston  on  the  let  of  May,  1845. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

OUR  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

In  our  March  number  we  published  a valuable  communication  on  the  consular  system 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  pen  of  C.  Edwards  Lester,  our  consul  at  Genoa.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Lester  has  returned  to  America  on  a short  visit,  and  we  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  several  conversations  with  him,  relative  to  our  commercial  interests  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. We  understand  it  is  his  intention  soon  to  publish  a work  of  a good  deal  of 
research,  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  art  and  commerce  in  their  connexion  with  the  civi- 
lization* of  modem  times.  Few  subjects  could  be  selected  more  worthy  of  a gifted  pen, 
and  probably  no  one  of  our  countrymen  has  devoted  himself  with  so  much  earnestness  to^ 
these  studies  as  Mr.  Lester.  The  origin  of  all  modern  civilization  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  often  been  surprised  that  so  little  light  has  been 
shed  upon  this  splendid  subject  by  modern  writers.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  such 
matters  extends,  no  work  has  thus  far  been  written,  in  any  language,  which  illustrates  with 
any  great  ability  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  commercial  power  of  our  own  times — ^which 
has  ever,  at  least,  in  our  language,  given  us  much  satisfactory  information  about  the  origin 
of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  The  origin  of  that  wonderful  code  is  still  veiled  in  obscurity. 
Probably  the  most  learned  tourists  of  this  country  would  unhesitatingly  give  the  opinion 
that  the  Consolato  del  Mare  originated  in  Spain.  Whoy  of  all  our  statesmen,  is  prepared 
to  tell  us  why  it  is  that  our  commerce  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
slowly  and  surely  dwindling  away  for  the  last  twenty  years,  while  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  it  has  reared  a formidable  rivalship  to  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  We 
were  aware  that  when  Mr.  Lester  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  his  design  to 
make  these  matters  the  subject  of  careful  investigation ; and  few  men  in  the  nation 
were  better  fitted  for  so  difficult  a task.  We  only  regret  he  should  have  occupied  a sta- 
tion which  affords  so  few  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  a purpose,  except 
at  a great  personal  sacrifice.  We  know  of  nothing  more  lamentable  than  the  policy  of 
our  government  in  reference  to  our  foreign  interests.  The  existence  of  such  a consular 
system  as  we  have  is  a disgrace  to  the  nation  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  world,  and 
unless  a better  system  is  soon  adopted,  we  shall  find  it  too  late  to  recover  the  ground  we 
have  lost.  We  once  had  the  monopoly  of  indigo,  spices,  codfish,  and  India  goods  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  this  monopoly  enriched  Boston  and  Salem.  Now  this  trade  has 
passed  almost  entirely  from  our  hands.  The  time  was  when  sixty  and  seventy  American 
vessels  entered  the  port  of  Leghorn  every  year — forty,  the  port  of  Genoa.  Now,  the  num- 
ber is  reduced  to  half  a score  ! and  more  than  half  these  return  in  ballast.  And  yet  we 
doubt  if  the  fact  has  yet  arrested  the  attention  of  our  government  This  can  all  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  Our  government  takes  no  pains  to  collect  commercial  informa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  Mr.  Jeflferson  considered  the  vital  point  of 
the  commercial  world.  Great  Britain  sends  her  consuls  and  commercial  agents  every- 
where, and  these  vigilant  spies  of  her  commerce  are  sleepless  at  their  posts.  Our  com- 
mercial treaties  and  tariffs  are  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  newspaper  intelligence,  or 
statistical  tables  of  the  English  board  of  trade  ! Of  one  thing  we  are  deeply  persuaded  ; 
the  time  has  come  when  our  government  must  look  at  these  matters,  and  construct  a con- 
sular system,  and  establish  a commercial  representation  abroad,  worthy  of  the  country,  and 
called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  supinely  surrender  up 
to  foreign  powers  what  has  cost  the  risk,  the  labor  and  the  enterprise  of  two  generations. 
The  sums  the  British  and  the  French  governments  expend  every  year  in  getting  commer- 
cial intelligence,  are  absolutely  enormous ; yet  these  very  sums  are  voted  with  acclama. 
don  in  England  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  France  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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The  commerce  of  all  foreign  nations  is  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  and  knowing 
how  vitally  their  best  interests  depend  upon  commercial  intelligence,  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  in  distinction  from  the  aristocracy,  have  guarded  this  point  well.  Nor  have 
they  ever  considered  the  public  treasure  misapplied,  although  millions  were  expended  for 
such  parposes.  Commerce,  like  liberty  and  truth,  must  walk  on  by  the  light  It  loves 
adventure,  and  seeks  new  fields.  But  it  abhors  the  dark. 

Besides,  what  does  our  government  do  with  the  meagre  commercial  information  tliey 
gather?  Long  before  it  is  communicated  to  the  people, it  has  ceased  to  be  useful.  This 
can  only  be  remedied  by  selecting  some  efficient  and  respectable  press  as  a medium 
ffirough  which  all  commercial  intelligence  may  be  immediately  brought  before  the  people. 
But  now  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  own  private  channels  of  communication 
for  the  state  of  foreign  markets,  and  the  fluctuations  of  trade  ; and  long  before  the  docn* 
ments  of  the  government  are  published,  his  fleet  has  spread  its  canvass  on  the  India 
seas.  We  shall  watch  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lester’s  work  with  deep  interest,  and 
we  believe  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  He  carried  to  the  investigation  of  his  diffi- 
cult but  delightful  subject,  warm  enthusiasm  and  rare  intelligence.  His  official  stand- 
ing and  literary  fame  gave  him  uncommon  facilities  for  the  achievement  of  his  task, 
and  we  trust  it  will  prove  to  have  been  well  done.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing 
the  wish  that  our  government  may  choose  as  wisely  in  its  selection  of  others  of  its  repre- 
sentatives abroad.  From  such  appointments  the  whole  nation  receives  an  advantage. 
Commerce  is  efficiently  protected  by  the  vigilance,  and  guided  by  the  counsels  of  sucb 
men.  Literature  and  *he  arts  are  promoted  by  their  studies,  and  their  writings  diffuse 
among  the  people  the  choicest  intelligence,  and  foster  the  noblest  national  spirit  Be- 
sides, such  men  reflect  honor  upon  our  nation  abroad,  and  win  for  us  influence  and  respect 
with  governments  and  people.  This  was  particularly  illustrated  by  the  impression  created 
in  Europe  from  the  nomination  of  such  men  as  Wheaton,  and  Irving,  to  high  diplomatic 
stations.  We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Lester  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  was  received  at  Florence  with  a feeling  which  amounted  almost  to  en- 
thusiasm. Even  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  expressed  his  delight  when  he  received  the 
intelligence,  and  his  librarian  remarked  that  Mr.  Polk’s  administration  could  not  fail  to 
win  the  highest  respect  of  Ehirope,  if  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bancroft  could  be  considered  a 
fair  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  president ; for,  in  Florence,  where  literary  men 
since  the  days  of  the  Medici,  and  even  before  the  downfall  of  her  republic,  have  alwa3r8 
adorned  the  court,  and  often  controlled  her  public  councils,  an  enlightened  policy  has  al- 
wa3r8  prevailed,  and  scholars,  without  distinction  of  party,  have  been  called  to  devote  them- 
selves actively  to  the  affairs  of  state. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MERCANTILE  HONESTY. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  record  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  instances  of  mercantile 
integrity  similar  to  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Charleston  Patriot.  It  appears 
that  a gentleman  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  who  was  unfortunate  in  business  fliirty  years  ago, 
and  consequently  unable,  at  that  time,  to  meet  his  engagements  with  his  creditors,  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  toil,  succeeded  in  paying  every  creditor,  (except  one  whose 
residence  could  not  be  ascertained,)  the  whole  amount  due  them.  He  has,  in  that  twenty 
years,  brought  up  and  educated  a large  family,  but  he  still  owed  one  of  his  former  credit- 
ors. He  was  not  satisfied  to  keep  another’s  property — he  made  inquiry,  and  received 
information  that  the  party  had  died  some  years  since.  He  again  pursued  his  inquiry  re- 
specting the  administrator,  and  ascertained  his  name  and  residence,  wrote  him,  acknow- 
ledged the  debt,  and  requested  him  to  inform  him  of  the  manner  he  would  receive  the 
money.  A few  weeks  since,  he  remitted  the  whole  amount,  principal  and  interest. 
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MAXIMS  FOR  MERCHANTS. 

We  find  the  following  “ Things  to  be  Thought  of  by  Mon  in  Trade,”  in  a late  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  Evening  Gazette,  a new  daily  Journal,  conducted  by  William  G. 
King,  Esq.,  with  signal  ability  and  discrimination.  The  maxims  are  understood  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  a merchant,  and  convey  truths,  the  result,  in  many  instances,  oT  dear- 
bought  experience.  Decidedly  the  best  and  most  Christian  treatise  of  moral  philosophy 
or  ethics,  was  written  by  a merchant — Jonathan  Dymond,  an  Englishman. 

Credit  should  be  sparingly  given,  and  integrity  be  the  basis  of  it. 

Guarantees  should  only  be  taken  in  writing,  and  a consideration  always  expressed  therein. 

The  honor  of  an  honest  man,  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  goes,  dies  when  he  dies— 
therefore,  honorable  conditions  in  writing. 

Lying  won’t  stand,  while  truth  is  truth. 

Rascals  may  flourish,  but  honest  men  will  out-sleep  them. 

Wealth  is  desirable,  if  honestly  acquired,  and  is  blessed  by  contentment 

Prudence  in  promises  is  a fair  guarantee  in  the  redemption  of  them. 

A genuine  scoundrel  is  a man  who,  by  his  sanctity,  has  obtained  credit ; and,  through 
religious  professions,  keeps  back  property  from  his  legitimate  creditors. 

A burglar  is  a gentleman,  compared  with  a smooth-faced,  merchant  robber. 

Credit  or  confidence  given  to  men  of  doubtful  integrity,  is  an  injustice  done  to  all  who 
hold  on  to  their  honesty. 

Liberality  should  never  be  extended  to  the  niggardly  and  deceptive. 

Risk  anything  before  you  risk  your  reputation. 

Truth  is  a restorative — it  saves  the  conscience,  and  keeps  up  a glow  of  happiness  under 
all  the  workings  of  life. 


DEATH  OF  A BOSTON  MERCHANT. 

The  Boston  papers  recently  announced  the  death  of  George  J.  Homer,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  merchants  of  that  city,  after  a few  days  illness,  in  the  64th 
year  6f  his  age.  “ For  about  forty  years,  Mr.  Homer  had  been  in  active  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Boston,  as  a partner  in  the  well  known  firm  of  Homes,  Homer  &,  Co.,  in  Union- 
street  ; and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  until  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  suddenly 
struck  down  by  apoplexy,  while  engaged  in  writing  in  his  own  store,  he  never  failed  to 
distribute,  with  a liberal  hand,  his  honest  and  laborious  earnings  among  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate  and  friendless,  the  ignorant  and  the  oppressed.” 


GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 

This  paragraph  is  written  with  a new  pen,  fresh  from  the  manufacture  of  Joseph  Gil- 
lott,  Birmingham,  (England.)  It  is  called  the  “ Croton  pen,”  in  honor  of  that  magnifi- 
cent enterprise  that  supplies  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  western  world  with  pure 
water.  It  is  quite  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  from  Mr.  G.’s  establishment,  which  is 
saying  all  that  is  necessary  in  its  favor.  The  morality  of  the  system  which  has  been 
adopted  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England,  of  imposing  upon  the  public  a spurious 
article,  under  the  title  of  “ Gillott,”  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  if  not  a downright 
forgery.  Mr.  Jessup,  of  John-street,  New  York,  is  the  sole  importer  of  Gillotl’s  pens, 
and  supplies  the  trade  with  the  genuine  article.  The  increasing  demand  for  Gillott’s  pens 
is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  their  excellence.  By  the  last  returns,  it  appears  that,  from 
December,  1842,  to  December,  1843,  there  were  manufactured  at  the  Birmingham  works 
105,125,493  pens,  or  730,038  gross. 


LARGE  WHALING  VOYAGES. 

The  ship  Ohio,  recently  arrived  at  the  port  of  Nantucket  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  has 
turned  out  on  the  wharf  2,810  barrels  sperm  oil,  and  has  sold  on  the  voyage  about  80 
barrels  sperm  and  whale ; making  2,890  barrels  in  all,  valued  at  about  $81,000.  The 
Potomac  has  also  turned  out  on  the  wharf  2,354  barrels  sperm  oil,  and  has  sold  on  the 
voyage  90  barrels  sperm ; making  2,444  barrels  in  all,  valued  at  about  $69,000.  The 
Nantucket  is  also  at  the  bar,  with  about  1,330  barrels  sperm,  (including  oil  sent  home,) 
and  1,300  barrels  whale  oil,  and  13,000  pounds  bone,  valued  a^  about  $56,000.  This 
makes  an  aggregate  of  $206,000  for  the  three  ships.  The  Nantucket  Inquirer  asks, 
**  Can  our  * off-island’  brethren  beat  this?” 
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1. —  Wilejf  and  PutnanCs  Library  of  Choice  Reading.  bTo.  l.—Eothen;  or^  Traces  of  Travel  brought 

Home  from  the  East.  16mo. 

This  library  of  choice  reading  is  the  best  selection  of  miscellaneous  works  ever  offered  to  the  Ame- 
rican public,  combining  variety,  tastefulness,  and  intrinsic  value.  It  is  on  the  plan,  only  greatly  im- 
proved, of  the  old  collectioDS,  English  and  American ; with,  so  far,  a most  judicious  selection  of  works, 
of  which  we  have  space  to  give  little  else  than  the  titles,  with  a few  words  of  comment.  The  press, 
and  the  public  to  back  it,  have  expressed  so  emphatic  and  unanimous  a good  opinion  of  the  series,  that 
we  can  do  no  more  than  repeat  their  praises.  Eothen  is  the  picked  book  of  the  season— (Eliot  War- 
burtoa’s  Crescent  and  the  Cross**  is  as  good,  out  of  the  same  school  of  reading)— the  most  readable 
book  on  the  East  ever  published.  It  has  been  well  called  the  best  book  of  travels  since  Childe  Harold 
— fhll  to  overflowing  of  fine  sentiment,  fine  description,  fine  sense — and,  in  the  best  use  of  the  words, 

fine  writing. JVo.  2.— Jlfary  Schweidler,  the  j9mber  JViteh.  A beautiful  and  pure  fiction,  of  the 

school  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  everybody  has  read. JV*o.  3. — Undine  and  Sintram,  from 

the  German  of  Fouque.  The  rarest  essence  of  German  romantic  genius— poems  in  prose,  by  a master. 

JSTo.  4. — Imagination  and  Fancy.  By  Lsioh  Hunt.  With  marked  passages  from  the  Poets.  A 

delicate  volume  of  illustrative  criticism — worthy  of  being  bound  up  as  a gift-book  for  the  holidays, 
few  youth  and  maiden.  It  has  another  value,  in  teaching  the  poets  and  critics  of  the  country  what 
true  poetry  is. JVb.  5.— The  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby.  A lady’s  book  of  fictilious  history,  so  na- 

turally told  as  to  mislead  the  reader  who  is  in  want  of  a proper  literary  cue.  It  professes  to  be  a do- 
mestic history,  written  during  the  civil  wars,  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Lady  Fanshaw’n 

memoirs.  It  has  a profound  religious  interest— a fine  study  of  female  character. JVo.  6 and  9. — 

HazlitCs  Table  Talk.  A selection  of  the  most  brilliant  papers  of  this  sparkling  writer.  Hazlitt  U* 
never  dull.  It  excites  a noble  enthusiasm  in  youth,  training  the  perception  to  acute  and  active  ob- 
servation.  JVb.  I.-— Headlong  Hall,  and  bfightmare  Abbey.  Lively  and  piquant  satirical  sketches 

of  society,  men,  manners,  and  opinions,  in  the  guise  of  a novel.  The  characters  are  said  to  be  por- 
traits.  JVo.  8. — The  French  in  Algiers.  By  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  A perfect  picture  of  the  seat  of 

war.  in  Africa,  full  of  Incident  and  anecdote,  with  the  life  of  the  camp. bTo.  Ancient  Moral 

Tales,  from  the  QesUe  Romanorum.  The  apolc^es  used  by  the  clergy  in  their  sermons  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  stories  are  very  beautiful— at  once  old  and  new— with  something  of  the  interest  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

2.  — The  United  States  Form  Book  ; containing  every  variety  of  Conveyancing,  Commercial  and  other 

Precedents,  with  Directions  for  executing  the  same.  Also,  a Complete  Guide  to  Custom-House  Trans- 

actions,  together  with  much  other  information,  useful  in  every  branch  of  business.  By  a Member  of 

the  New  York  Bar.  New  York : Charles  Weils. 

A careful  examination  of  this  volume  has  impressed  us  very  favorably  as  to  its  practical  utility.  It 
is  indeed  a perfect  vade  mecum,  accommodating  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  community  throughout  its 
various  departments  of  business,  and  furnishing  merchants,  mariners,  mechanics,  farmers,  and  busi- 
ness men  of  all  classes,  with  a very  complete  collection  of  the  forms  of  such  contracts  and  legal 
instruments  as  are  of  common  occurrence ; while  the  professional  man  will  find  it  a convenient  as- 
sistant and  full  guide  to  the  various  kinds  of  business  in  which  he  is  daily  consulted  and  employed. 
In  addition  to  a great  variety  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  contracts,  bonds,  covenants,  powers  of  attorney, 
wills,  mortgages,  and  other  deeds  necessary  for  conveyancing,  it  contains  proceedings  and  directions, 
issued  from  the  department  at  Washington,  to  obtain  patents  for  inventions,  and  to  draw  pensions. 
Mechanics  are  here  instructed  how  to  secure  and  enforce  liens  for  their  work,  labor,  and  materials 
ftimished  upon  houses.  Co-partnerships  and  agencies,  as  well  as  the  domestic  relations  of  master 
and  apprentice,  and  husband  and  wife,  have  received  that  attention  which  their  importance  demands. 
Landlords  and  tenants,  ship-masters  and  mariners,  will  also  find  their  respective  rights  and  obligations 
treated  of  at  length.  The  commercial  forms,  which  embrace  the  shipping  interest,  and  custom  house 
entries,  are  full;  and  the  directions  here  given  will  enable  an  importer,  shipper,  or  other  person,  to 
thread  the  mazes  of  the  custom-house,  in  all  its  branches,  with  perfect  ease  and  despatch.  The 
work  forms  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  and  is  handsomely  printed,  with  a clear 
and  distinct  type,  on  a remarkably  heavy  and  substantial  paper. 

3.  — Poems.  By  William  W.  Lord.  New  York : D.  Appleton. 

This  little  volume  of  poems,  the  first  efibrts  of  its  author,  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  received  with 
too  high  laud’*  by  some  of  the  critics ; while,  on  the  other,  it  has  been  too  severely,  and  even  un- 
justly, criticised.  That  it  has  merit,  and  of  a high  order,  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  by  the  impartiat 
reviewer ; and  that  there  are  defects  in  versification,  Ac.,  are  quite  too  apparent  to  be  denied  ; but  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  authw  can  produce  higher  efibrts.  Let  him  hereafter  speak  from  the  inspiratioii 
within,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  add  something  to  the  stock  of  oar  “ readable  and  preserva- 
We  poetry.** 
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4. ~~First  Books  of  JCaiural  Historjf.  By  VT,  S.  W.  RvBCBBNBntOKR.  M.  D.,  Smseon  in  the  U.  8. 
Navy,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians^  Honorary  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia : Crigg  & Elliott. 

We  have  placed  the  general  title,  **  First  Books  of  Natural  History,”  at  the  head  of  the  present 
notice  ; but  it  comprises  seven  volumes,  each  devoted  to  a distinct  subject,  viz 1.  Elements  of  Bo- 
tany ; 2.  Of  Entomology ; 3.  Of  Conchology ; 4.  Of  Ichthyology ; 5.  Of  Ornithology ; 6.  Of  Physiol- 
ogy ; and,  7.  Of  Mammalogy.  These  works,  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  are  based 
on  the  text  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Achille  Comte,  Professors  of  Natural  History  in  the  Colleges  of 
Henri  IV.  and  Charlemagne-  They  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  “ Royal  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  of  France,”  and  adopted  by  that  body,  as  appears  from  the  recommendation  of 
Guizot.  Each  science  is  amply  illustrated  with  plates,  and  is  as  accurate  in  scientific  arrangement  as 
the  most  voluminous  works  on  similar  subjects.  The  volumes  are  small,  (about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
duodecimo  pages  each,)  chiefiy  designed  as  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  They 
are  well  adapted,  not  only  for  beginners,  but  even  others,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  inclination 
to  study  the  subjects  in  more  elaborate  treatises. 

5.  — History  of  Germany,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  By  Frederick  Kohlrattscb* 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  James  D.  Haas.  With  a complete  Index,  prepared  expressly  for 
the  American  edition.  New  York ; D.  Appleton  te  Co.  Philadelphia : George  S.  Appleton. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  richest  contributions  to  the  historical  department  of  literature,  which  the 
modem  prolific  press  has  supplied.  It  is  amply  copious,  and  yet  not  redundant ; combining  in  a com- 
prehensive, and  yet  distinct  narrative,  all  the  prominent  features  and  acts  in  the  national  annals  of 
Germany.  Unlike  many  other  works  of  its  class,  it  is  a history  of  the  Germanic  confederacies,  and 
contains  nothing  irrelevant  to  the  single  subject  of  discussion.  The  theme  itself  is  in  a great  mea- 
sure novel,  as  an  authentic  and  succinct  narrative  of  German  afiklrs  could  not  be  found  in  our  lan- 
guage. That  deficiency  now  is  roost  suitably  and  profitably  supplied.  The  American  publishers  have 
also  added  a full  and  minute  index  to  the  work,  which  is  not  found  in  the  English  edition,  and  which 
renders  the  work  doubly  valuable  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  read  a book  containing  such  an  extensive 
diversity  of  biographical  facts,  and  historical  circumstances,  with  advantage.  The  power  of  com- 
bination and  compression  of  such  multifistrious  materials,  is  very  advantageously  exemplified  in  this 
volume  ; without  which,  every  library,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  is  incomplete.  It  well  merits 
all  the  eulogy  which  the  critics  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

6 — History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  M.  Michelet.  Translated 
from  the  French.  By  G.  H.  Smith.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia:  George  S. 
Appleton. 

There  is  a peculiar  tact  for  historical  composition  displayed  in  all  the  works  of  M.  Michelet ; 
and  his  History  of  France  is  far  superior  to  any  preceding  work  upon  that  exciting  topic.  During  the 
earlier  period  of  the  history  succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  France  occupied  a very  distinguished,  if  not  the  most  promi- 
nent rank,  among  the  modern  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the  southern  part  of  Europe  was  divided  by 
the  Goths,  the  Hunns,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Vandals,  with  their  northern  fellow  barbarians.  Two 
numbers,  only,  or  about  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  history,  as  yet  are  published  ; but  they  are  an 
elegant  specimen  of  the  work.  A complete,  impartial,  and  comprehensive  history  of  France,  was  a 
desideratum ; and  M.  Michelet’s  volumes  will  gratify  the  demand  of  all  those  who  are  desirous  to 
attain  a succinct  knowledge  of  Gallic  annals.  The  work  is  written  with  great  clearness,  and  im- 
inressive  eloquence  ; being  equally  exciting  and  luminous.  All  persons  who  would  accurately  under- 
stand the  true  condition  and  features  of  French  history,  in  its  combinations  with  the  other  European 
nations,  will  avail  themselves  of  M.  Michelet’s  erudition  and  researches.  The  publishers  have  acted 
wisely  in  issuing  this  admirable  work  in  such  a form  that  it  may  universally  be  circulated. 

7.  — The  Life  and  Power  of  True  Ooddiness.  described  in  a series  of  Discourses.  By  Alexander 
M’Leod.  D.  D.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  With  an  Introductory  Essay. 
By  John  Niel  M'Leod,  D.  D.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  informs  the  reader  that,  daring  a general,  and  even  idtimate 
intercourse  with  Christians,  of  almost  all  ranks  and  names,  be  found  himself  at  a loss  for  a work 
at  once  both  doctrinal  and  experimental,  to  be  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  are  seeking 
the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  and  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  society  in  our  cities  and  our 
country.  He  has.  therefore,  selected  these  discourses,  delivered  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  in 
New  York,  for  the  press,  in  order  to  supply,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  deficiency.  They  cannot 
fail  of  meeting  the  approval  of  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  ” evangelical”  or  ” orthodox’* 
Christians. 

8.  — j9  Pil^mage  to  Treves,  through  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  in  the  year 
1844.  By  Charles  Edward  Anthon.  New  York : Harper  Sc  Brothers. 

This  work  is  not  written,  says  the  author,  with  a sectarian  object.  It  appears  to  be  a fkithful,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  narrative  of  what  passed  under  the  author’s  eye,  in  the  coarse  of  a 
tour  through  a portion  of  Europe  not  often  trav^ed. 
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9.  — Sermons  of  John  Baptist  Massillon^  Bishop  of  Clermont;  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  the 
Jiuthor.  From  the  Itist  London  edition.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Rev.  William  W.  VVillktt. 
Complete  in  one  volume.  Boston : Waite,  Peirce  & Co. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  animation— the  unction,  as  D*AIainbert  says,  which  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  the  good  bishop  of  Clermont,  on  every  subject ; that  the  gentle,  yet  feeling  address  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  to  which  the  most  indi^rent  could  not  refuse  attention,  should  have  suuck 
the  translator  of  the  present  edition  so  forcibly,  that  he  conld  not  reflect,  without  surprise,  that  no 
translation  of  his  works  had  before  appeared  in  English.  We  can  discover  nothing  in  these  dis- 
courses written  merely  for  effect.  All  is  simple,  natural,  eloquent.  There  are  no  studied  strokes  of 
oratory  ; the  mind  is  not  diverted  from  the  sentiment  by  any  flctitious  appendages.  The  style,  rarely 
adorned  by  the  simplest  trope,  flows  gently  and  evenly  along,  as  if  content  with  asseverating  the 
great  truths  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  into  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  The  noi^le  devotion  of 
Massillon  to  Christian  truth  and  goodness,  administers  a just  rebuke  to  a popular,  time-serving  clergy, 
who  wink  at  wickedness  in  high  places.  The  remark  of  Louis,  the  monarch  of  France,  (before  whom 
he  appeared  as  without  pride,  so  without  fear,’*)  that  the  preaching  of  Massillon  made  him  feel 
discontented  with  himmlf,”  shows  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  wink  at  vice,  even  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  noblesse  of  France.  As  another  Chrysostom,  though  with  more  prudence,  he  exposed  with  a 
firm  nerve,  and  with  skilful  power,  the  vices  of  his  fashionable  audiences.  The  American  publishers 
have  our  thanks  for  this  addition  to  a class  of  religious  literature  that  must  be  acceptable  to  Chiia- 
tlans  of  every  denomination. 

10.  — An  Explanatory  and  Phonographic  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ; to  which 
is  added,  A Vocattulary  of  Oreek,  Latin,  Scriptural,  Christian,  and  Geographical  Jfames,  with  their 
Pronunciation  ; together  with  a Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  from  Foreipi  Languages,  often  met 
with  in  the  Works  of  English  Writers,  with  their  Sign^ation,  Edited  by  William  Bollxs.  New 
London:  Bidles  & Williams. 

This  new  dictionary  forms  a large  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages.  Walker’s  Dic- 
tionary contains  about  thirty- three  thousand  words,  and  the  volume  before  us  about  eighty-five  thou- 
sand, exclusive  of  twenty  thousand  Greek,  Latin,  Scripture,  Christian,  and  Geographical  proper  names 
— making,  in  all,  a vocabulary  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  words,  accurately  divided  into 
syllables,  with  the  pronunciation  of  each  scientificaily  and  phonographically  exhibited,  as  deduced 
from  the  most  approved  usage,  where  usage  is  uniform  and  settled,  and  from  analogy  and  classical 
authority,  where  usage  is  uncertain.”  The  rules  of  Mr.  Sheridan  have  been  made  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Bolles’s  orthography ; that  is,  no  character  is  set  down  in  any  word  which  is  not  pronounced.  Every 
distinct  simple  sound  has  a distinct  character  to  mark  it,  for  which  it  uniformly  stands  ; and  the  same 
character  is  never  set  down  as  the  representative  of  two  different  sounds.  All  compound  sounds  are 
marked  only  by  such  characters  as  naturally  and  necessarily  produce  those  sounds,  upon  their  being 
pronounced  according  to  their  names  In  the  alphabet.  The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  on  a very 
beautiful  and  distinct  type,  and  fine  white  paper ; and,  altogether,  forms  one  of  the  must  beautifhl 
volumes,  of  the  kind,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

11.  — A Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ; containing  the  Pronunciation,  Etymology,  and  Explana- 
tion of  all  Words,  authorized  by  Eminent  Writers.  To  which  are  added,  A Vocabulary  of  the  Roots 
of  English  Words,  and  an  Accentuated  List  of  Oreek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Barnes.  By 
Alexander  Reid,  A.  M.,  Recuir  of  the  Circus  Place  School,  Edinburgh  ; author  of  Rudiments  of 
English  Composition,”  etc.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Henry  Reed,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York : 1).  Appleton  & Co. 

This  is  a beautifully  printed  volume  ; and,  notwithstanding  its  compact  size,  and  distinctness  of 
type.  It  comprises  forty  thousand  words.  The  principal  Improvements  ore— 1st.  The  primitive  word 
is  given,  and  then  follow  the  Immediate  derivatives,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  part  of  speech. 
2d.  After  the  primitive  words,  is  inserted  the  original  term  from  whence  it  is  formed,  with  the  name 
of  the  language  from  whence  it  Is  derived.  3d.  There  is  subjoined  a vocabulary  of  the  roots  of  Eng- 
lish words,  by  which  the  accurate  purport  of  them  is  instantly  discoverable.  4th.  An  accented  list, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper  names,  is  added.  It  appean 
to  us  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  than  any  compilation  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

12.  — Travels  in  the  Californios,  and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  Thomas  J.  Farnham,  author  of 
“ Travels  on  the  Great  Western  Prairies,  the  Anahuac  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  Oregon 
Territory.” 

Mr.  Farnham  has  completed  the  fourth  part  of  this  interesting  work,  and  the  whole  now  forms  an 
octavo  volume,  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages.  The  writer  has  been  over  the  ground  he  describes ; 
and,  to  what  he  has  seen,  he  has  added  much  information  from  every  authentic  source.  The  Great 
South  Sea,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Califomias,  are  its  theme.  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
their  conquest  by  the  Spaniards ; Indians,  white  inhabitants,  their  present  state  ; surface,  vegetation, 
streams,  plains,  mountains,  volcanoes,  animals — all  these  will  be  found  fully  described”  in  this 
volume.  From  what  we  know  of  the  author,  as  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  faithful  narrator  of 
scenes  and  facts,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  has  furnUhed  us  with  a work  as  authentic  and  useful 
ae  it  is  graphic  and  Interesting. 
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13.— 7%«  JVWo  York  AtmvloI  Register^  for  the  year  of  our  Lori  1845.  By  Eowtif  WltLlAM#/ 

This  Register  was  commenced  in  1830,  and  continued  regularly  until  1837 ; when,  owing  to  commef'^ 
cial  embarrassments,  which  affected  all  business  publications,  it  was  suspended.  A volume  woa< 
however,  issued  in  1840.  The  volume  before  us  is  published  at  one-half  the  former  price,  and  of 
course  contains  fewer  pages— still,  it  has  over  two  hundred  and  eighty,  principally  statistics  for 
business  men ; among  which  may  be  named  a list  of  post-offices,  with  the  distance  of  each  from  New 
York— a new  feature,  that  has  not  before  been  introdnced  into  the  Register.  Mr.  Williams  is  the 
pioneer  of  anything  like  a complete  work  of  the  kind,  which  comprised  statistics,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  public  officers,  etc.  It  is  quoted  as  a standard  authority,  at  home  and  abroad.  About  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  internal  improvements  ; and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  replete  with  facts  and  figures 
illustrative  of  the  general  resources  of  the  state. 

\^—The  JVcto  York  State  Register  ^ for  3845  ; containing  an  Almanac  for  184^-46.  with  Political,  Star 
tisticaly  and  other  information,  relating  to  the  StaU  of  ATcio  York  and  the  United  States.  Also,  d 
Complete  List  of  County  Officers,  Attorneys,  ire.  Edited  by  O.  L.  Hollkv.  New  York  : J.  DisiumelL 
The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  editor’s  preface,  is  to  furnish  a comprehensive  and  detailed 
account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  slate,  embracing  its  civil  divisions,  population,  productionSf 
trade,  and  resources  ; its  public  works,  its  means  of  intercourse,  and  its  principal  local  improvements  ; 
its  wealth,  revenue,  and  expenditures  ; the  organization  of  its  government ; the  general  scope  and 
character  of  its  legislation,  as  exemplified  and  illustrated  by  its  Institutions  of  education,  morals,  and 
religion— for  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  destitute,  infirm,  and  helpless— for  the  encouragement  of 
enterprise.  Industry,  science,  and  the  arts;  in  short,  a picture  of  the  livings  acting,  growing  common^ 
wealth,  with  the  various  means  and  agencies  by  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  its  resources  un- 
folded, and  the  business  of  the  people  transacted.  That  this  design  is  faithfully  carried  out  in  the 
volume  before  us,  any  one  can  see,  who  will  take  the  Uouble  of  running  over  its  pages.  We  have 
observed  but  few  errors  in  the  compilation  j and,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  it  a model  of  the  class  of 


works  to  which  it  belongs. 

15— 77kc  Dog  and  the  Sportsman;  embracing  the  Uses,  Breeding,  Training,  Diseases,  eU.,  etc.,  of 
Doffs,  and  an  Account  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Game,  with  their  Habits.  Also,  Hints  to  Scot- 
ers * with  Various  Usef  ul  Recipes,  eU.,  eU.  By  John  S.  Skinnkr,  former  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register^ 
etc.'  With  Illustrations.  Philadelphia : Lea  &.  Blanchard.  New  York  : Wiley  Putnam. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  regular  treatise  which  has  been  published  in  this  country,  on  the  kin- 
dred subjects— the  Dog,  Game,  and  the  Gun.  It  embraces  just  the  kind  of  information  that  every  one 
should  possess,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  title-page,  who  either  keeps  this  noble  animal  as  a matter  of 
taste  and  pleasure,  or  for  sporting  purposes.  The  anecdotes  interspersed  throughout  the  volume, 
illustrative  of  the  docility,  sagacity,  vigilance— in  fine,  the  humane  virtues  which  have  won  for  hinof 
affection  and  praise  from  illustrious  men  in  all  ages,  renders  the  volume  at  once  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  symptoms  of  the  various  diseases  incident  to  dogs  are  described,  and  the  remediea 
pointed  out.  The  animal,  in  fine,  is  traced  through  every  change,  chance,  and  circumstance  of  exist- 
ence, from  the  “ cradle  to  the  grave.” 


16.— Ocean*  Work,  Ancient  and  Modem;  or,  Exfenings  on  Sea  and  Land,  By  J.  Halx  WaioHT,  an 

thor  of  ‘‘  Breakfast-Table  Scones.”  New  York : D.  Appleton  &.  Co. 

In  this  little  volume,  the  science  or  philosophy  of  the  ocean  is  explained,  in  the  familiar  and  at- 
tractive form  of  evening  conversations  in  the  family  circle.  **  The  ocean”  is  described  as  ‘‘  Rock- 
maker,”  “Polisher,”  “Mausoleum,”  “Lapidary,”  “Pathway,”  “ Palace  Builder,”  and  as  performing 
thirty  or  forty  other  operations.  It  is,  says  the  author,  an  endeavor  to  describe  the  workings  of  the 
ocean  from  the  beginning  of  time  down  to  the  present  hour ; and  to  show  that  it  has  been,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Divine  Architect,  in  the  fastening  of  every  rock  and  valley,  whet  the  trowel  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  man,  in  building  palaces  and  cities ; that  the  ocean  is  even  now  employed  as  the  agent  in 


preparing  a new  earth. 

YJ.— Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life,  designed  principally  for  the  consideration  of  those  wka 
are  seeking  Assurance  of  Faith,  and  Perfect  Leve.  By  T.  C.  Uvham.  Boston : Waite,  Pierce  & Co. 
The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  promote  holy  living.  The  author  takes  it  for  granted,  and 
everywhere  inculcates  the  idea,  that  man  ought  to  be,  and  may  be, holy.  It  is  practical,  in  the  highest 
and  most  elevated  sense  of  that  term;  and  the  educated  Christian  who  may  not,  perhaps, sympathise 
with  the  author  in  his  views  of  religious  truth,  will  doubtless  appreciate  the  elevated  sentiments  and 


finished  scholarship  so  apparent  on  every  page. 

18. Christen  the  Cress,  an  Explanation  of  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm.  By  Rev.  John  Stbvnhsow, 

Perpetual  Curate  of  Cn^  and  Gunwalloe.  First  American,  from  the  tentii  London  edition.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter. 

A very  spirited  exposition  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  applying  it  prophetically  to  “ Christ  on  the 
Cross.”  It  is  a work  that  will  find  great  favor  with  a large  class  of  Christians. 


19  — for  the  bfursery.  By  the  author  of  “ Original  Poems.”  illustrated  with  16  beauUAil 
deslgni,  engraved  by  Croome.  Philadelphia : George  S.  Appleton. 

A very  edition  of  “ rhymes,”  that  are  or  should  be  in  every  ” nursery”  in  Christendom. 
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of  OrtkopcdU  Smrgerif : being  a DiesertaUon  teAibA  obtamed  tke  Be/ffUtn.  Priufer  1844. 
By  H.  Jacob  Bioblow,  M.  D.  Boston ; William  D.  Ticknor  Jc  Co. 

The  present  volume,  a handsome  octavo,  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  is  a reply  to  the  question 
proposed  by  the  Boylston  prize  fund,  viz : — **  In  what  eaeee,  and  to  what  extent,  is  the  division  of 
muscles,  tendons,  or  other  parts,  proper  for  the  relief  of  deformity  or  lameness  7”  Although  the 
Boylston  committee,  as  appears  by  a note  appended  to  the  volume,  do  not  consider  themselves 
as  approving  the  doctrines  entertained  in  any  of  the  dissertations  to  which  a premium  may  be 
awarded,  ’ still  the  essay  is  adopted  as  the  best;  which  will  be  considered  a high  testimonial  in 
its  favor,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  competitors,  and  the  high  character  and  standing  of  the 
committee  who  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  several  essays  offered. 

21. — 5ir  Roland  Ashton.  A Tale  of  the  Times.  By  Lady  Catharine  Long.  In  2 volumes.  New 
York;  Robert  Carter. 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  novel  is  to  prove,  as  far  as  fiction  can  prove  anything,  that  religion 
has  power  greatly  to  overcome  the  natural  faults  of  disposition,  and  to  strengthen  and  sustain  the  soul 
under  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life.  The  tale  flows  on  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,” 
pretty  n^uch  as  real  life  does  to  those  who,  to  quote  from  the  author,  though  not  of  the  world,  are 
constrained  to  be  in  it ; and  I have  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  least,  to  lower  the  tone  of  inno- 
cent cheerfulness,  or  of  natural  feeling  and  affection.”  We  are  of  opinion  that  true  religion  has 
much  to  do,  every  way,  with  ” the  life  that  now  is ;” — indeed,  that  its  great  end  and  aim  is  to  pro- 
mote ” peace  and  good-will  among  men.”  It  inculcates,  with  great  ardor,  the  popular  evangelical 
or  orthodox  religious  views  of  a large  portion  of  the  Protestant  Christian  world. 

22.  — Orthophony:  or,  Focal  Culture  in  Elocution;  a Manual  of  Elementary  Exercises,  adapted  to  Dr, 
Rush's  **  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,"  and  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  Russell's  " Ameri- 
can Elocutionist.  By  Jambs  E.  Murdoch,  Instructor  of  Orthophooy  and  Vocal  Gj-mnastics,  and 
William  Russbll,  author  of  “ Lessons  in  Enunciation,”  etc.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Pure  Tone.  By  G.  J.  Wbbb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy 
Music.  Boston : William  D.  Ticknor  tc  Co. 

The  design  of  the  exercises  presented  in  this  manual,  is  to  furnish  the  groundwork  of  practical 
elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are  needed  for  the  training  of  the  organs,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a work  admirably  adapted  to  effect  the  objects  contemplated 
by  those  engaged  in  its  preparation. 

^.—Christian  Experience,  as  displayed  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  author  of 
” Christian  Retirement.”  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

St.  Peui  stands  pre-eminent  among  the-  apostles  of  Christianity,  and  these  thoughts  on  his  expo* 
rience  are  designed  to  establish  the  beauty  of  **  evangelical  religion,”  by  bringing  into  one  view  the 
varied  excellencies  of  his  character,  and  by  unfolding  those  principles  of  faith  and  love,  which, 
through  the  Spirit,  made  him  so  great  a blessing  to  mankind. 

24. — TAe  World  Without  Souls.  By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Hermon  Hill.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter. 

' Ar  ingenious  religious  parable,  that  cannot  fail  of  making  a deep  impression  on  the  mtnrf*  of  a 
large  class  of  readers.  It  is  written,  moreover,  in  an  agreeable  and  attractive  style. 

BOOKS  IN  PAPER  COVERS. 

25.  — An  Encuclopadia  of  Domestic  Economy,  Sec.,  Sec.  New  York:  Harper  4c  Brothers.  [The  pub- 
lishers of  this  excellent  work,  in  order  to  increase  its  circulation,  and  extend  its  usefVilness,  are 
issuing  it  in  numbers,  at  brief  intervals.  Five  have  already  been  published,  and  it  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  twelve,  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  By  this  mode  of  publication,  it  is  designed  to  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  a multitude  of  families,  who  will  receive  the  work  in  successive  parts,  each  at 
a low  price,  so  that  they  can  thus  supply  themselves  without  feeling  the  expense  ; and,  moreover, 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  each  number  before  the  succeeding  one  Is  issued.  The  variety  of 
subjects  it  embraces,  and  the  amount  of  useful  information  it  contains  in  relation  to  domestic  eco- 
nomy, adapt  it  to  the  use  of  families,  who  will  find  both  instruction  and  profit  by  perusing  it  through- 
out; and  its  utility  as  a book  of  reference  should  Introduce  it  into  every  houmhold. 

516. — The  Principles  of  the  Chrono- Thermal  System  of  Medicine,  with  Fallacies  of  the  Fhculty  ; in  a 
series  of  Lectures,  originally  delivered  in  1840.  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London.  Mow  enlarged  and 
improved.  By  Samuel  Dickson,  M.  D.,  late  a Medical  Officer  of  the  British  Staff.  First  Ameri- 
can, from  the  third  London  (People's)  edition.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William 
Turner,  M.  D.,  late  Health  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Member  of  the  New  York 
Medical  Society,  etc.  New  York : J.  S.  Redfieid.  [These  lectures  are  written  in  a clear  and  for- 
cible manner,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  unprofessional 
reader,  for  whom  they  are  designed.  Mr.  Dickson's  views  of  disease  are  simple,  and  easily  un- 
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conduct  of  her  enemies,  and  the  stiuggles  of  her  friends.  Every  honest  nnd  pHtriotic  heart  will 
prefer  the  plain  tratba  of  Mae-Geogh^pm  to  the  elegantly-written  calumnies  of  Hume.] 
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A*t.  I.— the  government  and  the  currency. 

CHAPTER  I.  SECTION  I. 

THE  TERM  “CURRENCY** — BANK-NOTES— COMMERCIAL  NOTES — ^LEGISLATIVE  INTERFERENCE 
AND  REGULATION — ^EXCESSIVE  ISSUES,  ETC. 

In  a former  essay,*  1 have  assumed  it  as  granted,  that  the  only  portion 
of  the  circulating  medium  which  requires  the  special  interposition  of  the 
legislative  power  for  the  purpose  of  regulation,  is  that  which  consists  of 
notes  or  bills  issued  by  banks,  purporting  to  be  payable  on  demand.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  what  constitutes 
the  currency  which  I observe  has  exercised  (though  I confess  I think 
very  unprofitably)  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  our  writers.  The  only  ques- 
tions of  importance,  in  this  connection,  are — what  portion  of  the  general 
medium  of  exchange,  by  which  the  business  of  society  is  carried  on,  re- 
quires legislative  regulation  and  restraint  ? and,  further,  what  that  regu- 
lation and  restraint  shall  be  ? and  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  exer- 
cised ? The  question  “ what  constitutes  the  currency  ?”  is  merely  tech- 

* The  essay  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Middleton,  the  author  of  the  present  paper,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  same  title — “ the  Government  and  the  Currenc3r** — ^in  pamphlet  form,  by 
Carey  &>  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  last  year,  and  is  favorably  noticed  in  the  North  American 
Review,  October,  1844.  We  quote  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  Review. — [Ed.  Mer» 
chants  Magazine.] 

**  We  have  briefly  indicated  the  leading  topics  considered  in  this  very  able  pamphlet.  But  the  snbjeet 
of  the  currency  is  now  so  hopelessly  overwhelmed  by  the  cant  and  vulgar  ferocity  of  party  politics,  that  calm 
and  temperate  writing,  like  this  or  Mr.  Middleton,  stands  but  slight  chance  of  fixing  the  public  attention. 
Still,  the  work  will  do  good.  It  is  written  in  a sin^arly  clear,  manly,  and  elegant  style ; the  arrangement 
of  topics  is  excellent  *,  the  statements  are  well  weighed,  and  conscientiously  made ; and  no  trace  of  the 
rampant  party  spirit^  which  perverts  public  opinion  to  a dreadful  and  alarming  extent,  on  all  questions  of 
national  policy,  is  discernible  in  its  pages.  Toe  object  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Middleton,  namely,  * to  combine, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  advantages  of  the  metallic  with  those  of  the  ba^-note  system,*  b one 
which  ought  to  be  studied  by  the  public  men  of  all  parties ; but  the  demagogues  have  seised  upon  the  sub- 
ject for  their  own  purposes,  and  toe  minds  of  the  p^pie  are  filled  with  bmorance,  prejudice,  and  passion, 
until  th^  are  scarcely  capable  of  acting  without  maminsting  an  insane  vimence,  by  which  their  real  interests 
are  saerificed.**— Ameriam  Review. 
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nical ; and,  however  answered,  can  in  no  way  influence  our  conclusiona, 
as  regards  the  best  plan  for  constituting  banks,  with  the  view  of  securing 
honesty  and  prudence  in  their  arrangement.  The  term  “ currency,”  very 
obviously  implies  readiness  of  circulation  from  hand  to  hand  ; and,  therefore, 
as  a general  rule,  those  instruments  for  effecting  exchanges,  which  are 
clogged  with  conditions  of  delayed  payment — which  do  not  promise  payment 
on  demand,  must,  strictly  speaking,  be  excluded  from  being  considered  as 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  “ currency,”  properly  so  called.  There- 
fore, we  are  told  that  the  post  notes  of  a bank,  whether  payable  in  six 
months,  or  a day  only  after  demand,  are  equally  excluded  from  being  con- 
sidered as  currency — that  deposites  in  a bank,  if  payable  on  demand,  are 
“currency;”  but,  if  payai)le  six  months,  or  a single  day,  after  demand, 
(and,  by  parity  of  reason,  a single  hour,)  they  lose  their  character  of  cur- 
rency— that  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes  of  merchants,  w hich 
are  not  immediately  convertible  into  cash,  are  no  part  of  the  currency. 
Now^,  this  may  all  be  very  true ; but  do  such  nice  distinctions  serve  any 
useful  purpose?  Is  not  the  question  of  “what  is  currency?”  in  which 
ever  way  it  may  be  settled,  a question  merely  technical  and  verbal ; and 
which  can  in  no  manner  influence  our  reasonings,  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency  of  legislative  interposition,  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  and  regulating  the  circulation  of  banks?  It  may,  undoubted- 
ly, be  important  to  know,  that  some  descriptions  of  paper  circulation  is- 
sued, or  withdrawn,  whether  by  government,  or  by  banks,  or  by  private 
individuals,  or  companies,  have  a more  immediate  effect  than  others  w'ould 
have,  in  raising  or  depressing  prices  ; but  it  is  of  very  li|tle  consequence 
to  us,  to  be  told  exactly  how  many  hours,  or  minutes,  separate  the  paper 
which  is  not  “ currency”  from  that  which  is  so ; or,  at  w hat  exact  point 
of  time  paper  begins  to  be  currency,  which,  in  its  inception,  was  not  cur- 
rency. It  may,  too,  be  very  convenient,  and  doubtless  is  so,  to  distinguish, 
in  a general  way,  between  that  portion  of  the  general  medium  of  exchange 
w^hich  circulates  rapidly,  and  that  w hich  circulates  slowly — that  which 
performs  twenty  exchanges  in  a week,  and  that  which  performs  but  one 
in  six  months.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if  a distinction  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween that  denomination  of  paper  circulation  w hich  is  payable  on  demand, 
and  that  which  is  payable  in  six  months,  there  is  equal  reason  for  distin- 
guishing between  this  latter  denomination,  and  that  which  is  payable  in 
a week,  or  a day.  There  is,  clearly,  much  less  material  difierence  be- 
tween  paper  payable  on  demand,  and  that  which  is  payable  in  a week,  or 
a day,  than  there  is  between  this  latter  description  of  paper,  and  that 
W'hich  is  payable  in  six  months,  or  a year  ; and  yet,  according  to  the  clas- 
sification of  some  of  our  writers  upon  currency,  paper,  payable  in  the 
longest  periods  of  time,  as  a year,  or  tw'o  years,  and  that  payable  in  a 
week,  or  a day,  belong  to  one  denomination  ; while  the  latter,  which,  in 
fact,  differs  so  little  from  paper  payable  on  demand,  is  treated,  notwith- 
standing, as  if  it  belonged  to  a class  of  paper  w hich  had  nothing  w hatever 
in  common  with  it.  The  conclusion,  to  which  this  manner  of  viewing 
the  subject  conducts  us,  seems  to  be,  either,  that  the  question  of  “ wdiat  is 
currency  ?”  must  be  regarded  as  merely  technical,  or  verbal  ; or,  that  the 
reply  to  this  question  does  not  admit  of  that  scientific  precision  and  ex- 
actness of  definition,  which  some  writers  have  aimed  at,  or  affected, 
who  have  treated  of  this  subject.  As  a general  rule,  those  things  only 
can  properly  be  regarded  as  “ currency,”  which  are  usually  employed 
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«a  nledium  of  exchange,  in  buying  and  selling,  and  purchases;  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  are  readily  and  currently  received  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  transactions,  and  in  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
debts.  For  this  reason,  promissory  notes,  or  other  mercantile  paper, 
payable  at  a very  remote  date,  or  at  a very  distant  place,  could  not 
properly  be  considered  as  “ currency.”  The  remoteness  of  the  period  at 
which  such  instruments  give  any  claim  to  the  value  which  they  purport 
to  convey — and  not  less  so,  the  distance  of  the  place  at  which  they  are 
^payable — would  naturally  create  a degree  of  uncertainty,  in  regard  to 
their  actual  value,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  generally  and  current- 
ly acceptable.  Add  to  which  consideration,  that  of  their  amount  (however 
certain  its  payment)  being  necessarily  of  less  value  at  a distant  date  than 
when  payable  immediately  on  demand,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
adjusting  their  actual  present  value,  and  we  see  abundant  reason  for  the 
alowness  with  which  such  notes  and  instruments  circulate,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  shorter  dates,  or  which  are  payable  on  demand.  We 
«ee,  too,  in  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  the  reason 
why  notes  payable  at  long  dates  would  be  unsuitable  in  the  payment  of 
small  amounts,  and  the  transaction  of  every  day  business.  Large  notes,  ^ 
whether  payable  on  demand,  or  not,  have  a less  rapid  circulation  than 
small  ones.  The  transactions  in  which  they  are  required  are  less  nu- 
merous, and  the  caution  with  which  they  are  scrutinized,  where  the  least 
doubt  of  their  credit  exists,  is  very  naturally  greater  than  in  the  case  of  notes 
of  the  lower  denominations.  For  this  reason,  viz.,  the  slowness  and 
caution  with  which  notes  of  the  higher  denominations  circulate — there  is 
little  or  no  necessity  for  legislative  interference,  in  putting  any  restraint 
42pon  their  issue  ; whether  this  issue  be  by  a bank,  or  by  a private  indi- 
vidual, or  company ; and  whether  the  notes  be  of  long  dates,  or  payable 
on  demand.  Any  given  amount — a thousand  dollars,  for  example — will 
find  its  way  into  the  circulation  of  the  country,  much  more  readily  in  the 
4shape  of  one  or  of  two  dollar  notes,  than  in  that  of  two  five  hundred  dollar 
notes,  or  of  one  note  of  a thousand  dollars.  If,  therefore,  there  were  no 
law  restraining  and  regulating  the  issue  of  notes  of  the  lower  denominations, 
the  public  would  be  exposed  to  much  inconvenience,  either  from  the  ne- 
cessity, on  the  one  hand,  of  using  greater  caution  in  the  circulation  of 
4such  mites,  or,  on  the  other,  from  the  losses  which  would  inevitably  result 
from  the  absence  of  that  caution.  The  same  caution,  when  exercised  in 
relation  to  the  higher  denominations  of  notes,  occasions  but  little  inconve- 
nience ; because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  such  notes  circulate,  of 
necessity,  more  slowly — are  employed  only  in  the  more  important  money 
transactions,  and  affo^  time  and  opportunity  for  all  the  required  scrutiny, 
without  causing  any  delay  beyond  what  belongs  to  the  nature  of  all  the 
larger  and  more  considerable  transactions  of  business.  If,  by  legislative 
enactment,  no  notes  were  permitted  to  be  issued,  whether  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  at  a future  date,  except  such  as  were  of,  or  above  a certain  high 
denomination,  say  one  hundred  dollars,  there  would  be  but  little  necessity, 
with  a view  to  the  securing  a sound  and  comparatively  steady  currency, 
for  any  further  regulation  or  restraint ; especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
parties,  or  banking  companies  issuing  notes,  were  excluded  from  the  ad- 
vantage (which  they  now  generally  enjoy)  of  a merely  adventitious,  and 
often  fraudulent  credit,  founded  upon  a supposed  connection  with  govern- 
ment, and  sanctioned  and  countenanced  by  its  acts  and  authority*  The 
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business  of  making  and  issuing  the  higher  denominations  of  notes,  whe* 
ther  of  short  or  long  dates,  may,  without  danger,  be  left  comparatively^ 
free  and  unrestricted ; and  whether  the  issue  of  such  notes  be  made  hj 
banks,  chartered  or  unchartered,  or  by  private  individuals. 

These  considerations  led  me  to  assume,  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay, 
that  the  only  portion  of  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  which  more 
especially  called  for  legislative  regulation  and  restraint,  was  that  which 
consisted  of  the  paper  currency  of  banks ; in  other  words,  of  the  notes  or 
bills  of  banks  usually  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 

1 by  no  means  would  intend  it  to  be  understood  (as  will  easily  be  seen 
from  what  I have  already  said)  that  the  notes  or  Ulls  of  banks  payable 
on  demand,  and  gold  and  silver  coins  in  circulation,  are  exclusively  to  be 
considered  as  constituting  “ currency.”  On  the  ccmtrary,  I have  endea- 
voured, at  some  length,  to  show  that  the  term  “ currency”  is  far  firoiii> 
being  so  definite  in  its  meaning  as  some  of  onr  writers  would  appear  te 
consider  it.  I repeat  that,  unless  we  tie  ourselves  down  to  making  merely 
verbal  distinctions,  and  afiect  a scientific  and  technical  precision  whicb 
belongs  not  to  the  subject,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  allow  many  instru- 
ments of  exchange  to  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  term  “ curren. 
cy,”  which,  if  the  writers  alluded  to  were  correct  in  their  opinions,  could 
have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  so  considered. 

Mr.  Hodgskin,  in  his  very  clever  treatise,  “ Popular  Political  Econo- 
my,” tells  ua  that  “ those,  who  received  promissory  notes,  or  held  bills  not 
yet  due,  might  require  to  make  purchases  and  payments  when  they  had 
no  money.  In  this  case,  they  would  make  over  the  notes  or  bills  to  thein 
creditors,  pledging  their  credit  as  the  credit  of  the  issuers  of  the  promis- 
sory notes,  or  of  the  acceptors  of  the  bill,  was  already  pledged  for  its  pay- 
ment ; and’  thus  both  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  a long  date  would  pass^ 
through  many  hands,  and  be  the  means  of  making  many  payments  before 
they  were  finally  discharged.”  A little  further  on,  speaking  of  such  bills, 
he  says,  **  they  were  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  duly  honored,  and  thu» 
they  came  to  be  considered  as  of  equal  value  to  the  money  they  were*  to 
entitle  the  holder  to  receive  at  a certain  time  or  place.  As  long  as  they 
are  so  considered,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in  circulation,  or  passing  fironi' 
hand  to  hand,  they  perform  all  the  fiinctions  of  money.”  “Bills  of  ex- 
change,” says  Mr.  Burgess,  “ have  long  ceased  to  be  merely  an  instru- 
ment of  commerce,  to  render  perfect  a mercantile  transaction  between 
country  and  country,  and  internal  bills  have  become  gradually  more  and 
more  a part  of  our  circulation  ; they  have  ceased  to  be  so  currently  used 
by  the  manufacturers  in  payment  of  small  sums  under  ten  pounds,  as  they 
were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  stamps  upon 
small  sums*  Bills  above  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  form  now  as  completely 
a part  of  the  currency  as  bank  of  England  notes.  They  are  used  to  pay 
for  minerals — for  all  kinds  of  raw  produce  wed  in  manufactures — for  all 
the  principal  articles  of  food  or  clothing,  and  recently  in  some  cases,  for 
mere  labor.  If  a butcher,  in  the  north  of  England,  buys  cattle,  he  pays 
for  them  partly  in  these  bills,  and  partly  in  country  bank  notes.  If  a mU- 
ler  buys  corn,  or  a meatman  or  a baker,  flour,  he  does  the  same.  If  a 
Yorkshire  wool-buyer  purchase  wool  of  the  farmers  in  the  country,  or  in 
Northumberland,  or  in  Lincolnshire,  he  pays  for  it,  partly  in  these  bills, 
partly  in  country  bank  notes,  or  sometimes  wholly  in  one  kind,  and  some- 
times wholly  in  the  other.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire 
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mild  Lancashire,  no  man,  generally  speaking,  thinks  of  paying  for  any  com* 
modities  above  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  otherwise  than  by  a bill  after  date. 
This  practice  is  now  very  general  through  the  northern  and  midland  coun- 
ties, and  is  increasing  in  other  parts.”"**  A bill  at  three  months  is  con- 
sidered in  Lancashire  and  part  of  Yorkshire,  which,  as  re^rds  bills,  is 
almost  half  the  kingdom,  to  be  a money  payment. Mr.  Burgess  then 
proceeds,”  says  Mr.  Hodgskin,  ‘Uo  m^e  some  conjectures  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  bills  which  are  continually  in  circulation.  The  data 
on  which  he  proceeds  Mem  worthy  of  confidence,  and  he  concludes 
that  the  amount  of  such  bills,  continually  in  circulation,  continually  per- 
forming the  functions  of  money,  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  millions 
sterling.  Whether  this  statement  be  strictly  accurate  or  not,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  by  any  man  in  the  letSst  conversant  with  the  present  mode  of 
managing  business,  that  bills  and  promissory  notes  issued  and  circulated 
by  manu&cturers,  merchants  and  traders,  do,  at  present,  constitute  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  understanding  by  that,  the  in- 
strument used  for  buying  and  selling,  of  this  commercial  and  enterprising 
country.” 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  whether  we  call  such  instruments  of 
exchange  currency,”  or  not,  they  perform  a most  important  part  in  the 
circulation  of  England ; and  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  a^,  that  they 
perform  an  equally  important  one  in  this  country,  where  the  modes  of 
managing  business  are  so  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  former  coun- 
try. The  use  of  such  instruments  in  effecting  exchanges,  saves  a great 
deal  of  expense  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  which,  if  these  cheap 
instruments  were  not  employed,  must  have  been  substituted  in  their  stead. 
The  invention,  and  introduction,  therefore,  of  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  though  not  payable  on  demand,  would 
drive  out  of  the  circulation  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  bank  notes  and  bills  payable  on  de- 
mand, would  drive  them  out.  Expansions  and  contractions  of  the  cur- 
rency, consequently,  may  take  place  from  the  use,  or  disuse  of  such  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  use,  or  disuse  of  the  ordinary  notes  and  bills  of 
banks.  From  this,  it  may  easily  be  understood,  that  if,  in  the  first  part  of 
this  essay,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary,  in  considering  the  question  of 
currency,  to  call  attention  particularly  to  mercantile  paper — such  as  pro- 
missory notes  and  bills  of  long  date — it  was  not  because  we  were  not 
aware  of  the  great  importance  of  such  paper  in  performing  the  functions 
of  a medium  of  exchange ; but  because  we  did  not  consider  it  a subject 
proper  for  legislative  regulation.  If  the  notes  and  bills  of  banks  were 
always  for  large  amounts  ; if  they  were  issued,  like  mercantile  promissoir 
notes,  in  payment  of  bona  fide  dues  for  goods  or  value  actually  received, 
and  were  regularly  redeemed  and  paid  at  a certain  and  stated  period ; if 
they  passed  by  indorsement — ^had  a limited  circulation,  extending  only  to 
those  cognizant  of  the  parties  issuing,  or  indorsing  the  notes — if  they  cir- 
culated, as  all  large  notes  must,  slowly,  and  derived  no  adventitious  credit 
from  the  sanction  of  public  authority,  (implied  in  the  fact  of  their  being 
iMued  by  banks,  licensed  or  established  by  government,  we  should  re- 
gard them,  as  not  any  more  the  proper  subject  of  legislative  regulation. 


* A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Canmng,  See,  &c.  By  Heniy  Burgess,  Esq. 

t Ibid,  page  24. 
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Uian  we  do  the  promissorj  notes  and  bills  of  manidaoturers  aad  iriera 
chants*  The  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  it  must  be  kept  ia 
mind,  (iiidiere  we  suppose  honesty  and  good  faith  sufficiently  secured  on' 
the  part  of  the  makers  of  notes,)  is,  that  the  issue  of  them  may,  from  thef^ 
selfish  and  interested  motives  of  their  issuers,  be  larger,  or  smaller  thaia 
the  business  and  transactions  of  the  country  require  ; and,  as  contractions 
of  the  currency  seldom  take  place,  except  in  consequence  of  previous  toa 
great  expansions  of  it,  we  may  justly  consider  the  latter,  that  is,  too  great 
expansions  of  it,  as  the  chief  evil  to  be  guarded  against.  Would  this  evi4 
we  will  then  ask,  exist,  if  the  notes  and  bills  of  banks  were  issued  on  thtf 
same  principle,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  upon  which  the  promhiim^ 
notes  and  bills  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  issued  ? In  othillr 
words,  (for  in  effect  the  question  is  the*same,)  could  the  evil  of  a 
dant  currency  occur,  if  there  were  no  bank-notes — no  notes  in  circiililiw 
except  promissory  notes  of  traders  and  dealers,  and  mercantile  paper 
able  at  fixed  and  stated  periods  or,  (to  vary  still  the  same  questioi^)^ 
there  any  reason  to  apprehend,  (there  being  supposed  no  banks,) 'tiHk 
manufacturers  and  merchants  giving  promissory  notes  to  their  crecHtora^ 
payable  at  stated  periods,  and  as  securities  for  the  payment  of  debts  doe 
£or  goods  or  materials  received,  may  issue  a larger  amount  of  suck  DOM* 
than  are  required  by  the  business  and  transactions  of  the  country;  sad 
consequently  occasion  a fall  in  the  value  of  their  notes,  and  a derange^ 
ment  of  the  currency  ? These  notes,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  not  gene* 
rally  payable  on  demand,  and  usually,  not  until  some  time  after  date.  It 
may,  therefore,  happen  in  consequence  of  some  cause  or  other — a changtf^ 
for  example,  in  the  state  of  the  exchange  with  foreign  countries-^dwl 
gold  and  silver  coin  may  come  to  be  in  great  demand  for  the  purpose 
exportation — a purpose  to  which  the  notes  supposed  are  inapplicable,  lii 
such  a case,  it  is  obvious  that  gold  and  silver  coin  would  rise  in  value ceni^ 
pared  to  the  notes ; or,  which  is  the  same  thing  differently  expressed^ 
that  the  notes  would  exchange  for  a less  sum  of  ready  money.  The 
holders  of  such  notes  would  be  Trilling  to  take  in  exchange  for  thew^ 
somewhat  less  price  in  coin  than  they  would  have  done,  had  no  inhance^ 

■ ' ■ ■ r 

* Although  there  are  other  descriptions  of  business  paper  besides  bank-notes,  whlfb 
are  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  property  lent  upm 
promissory  notes,  payable  at  some  definite  and  certain  period  after  date,  is  infimte^ 
greater  in  commercial  countries  than  that  lent  in  every  other  way.  This  description'll 
business  and  commercial  paper,  therefore,  is  by  far  the  most  important  one.  Wilh 
Spect  to  the  first,  or  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  it  may  be  reamrkeri^ 
that  when  this  description  of  paper  is  issued  by  private  individuals,  it  may,  likevhmfc 
paper  become  the  proper  subject  of  legielative  restraint  and  regulation.  A private 
wdual  who  has  extensive  credit,  might,  like  a bank,  if  the  law  allowed  it,  discount 
4o  a large  amount  Iw  the  issue  of  his  own  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand ; alld  ll|^ 
keeping  such  notes  finr  an  indefinite  time  in  circulation,  might  realize  a lai^^lindNl 
Such  a person  would  thus  become  a banker ; and,  as  he  would  be  liable  in  tha 
amount  of  his  property  for  the  payment  of  his  notes,  the  public  would  possess  a 
aacurity  for  the  redemption  of  such  notes  of  his  as  they  might  hold,  than  they  do  forhaff 
paper  under  the  present  system  of  limited  liability.  The  unlimited  liability  to  tra® ' 
a banker  would  be  subjected,  would  operate  as  a powerful  restraint  upon  im^WrifclS 
and  excessive  issues.  Fcnt  a further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  some  the  subaaaPttil^ 
pages  of  this  paper.  We  may  add  here,  that  the  tendency  of  bank  paper  to  be  ksoad  Jn 
excess,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  period  of  its  redemj^wS^ 

’ and  payment,  does  not  belong  to  those  classes  of  paper  credit  which  come  under  tHeh(®( 
of  bondsi  and  mortgages,  any  more  than  it  does  to  commercial  paper  payable  ak 
definite  periods  after  date.  • , > ; ^ • 
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ment  taken  place  ia  the  value  of  fold  and  mlver  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  demand  for  them  for  exportation.  The  very  same  effect  would 
take  place  upon  the  first  introduction  of  mercantile  paper  as  a part  of  the 
circulating  medium.  The  mercantile  paper  would  take  the  place  of  a 
portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  currency.  It  would  increase  the  whole 
nominal  amount  of  the  circulation,  which  would  consequently  be  more  or 
loss  depreciated  ; and  this  depreciation  would  be  followed  by  the  efflux  to 
foreign  countries,  of  some  portion  of  the  metallic  part  of  the  circulation, 
which,  now,  would  have  a greater  value  abroad  than  at  home.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  therefore,  that  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  merchants  and 
Bsanufacturers,  particularly  such  as  are  of  long  dates,  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  suffer  a depreciation  of  value  compared  with  gold  and  sil* 
ver ; and,  that  while  taking  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  as  their  substitutes 
In  the  circulation,  they  will  cause  a temporary  rise  in  the  prices  of  com* 
modities  generally ; and,  as  a consequence  of  this,  an  exportation  of  a 
portion  of  those  metals.  In  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  these  mercan^ 
tile  notes  differ  from  bank  notes  ? and  why  are  they  not,  equally  with  tha 
latter,  a proper  subject  for  legislative  regulation  1 I answer,  because  the 
merchant,  or  manufacturer,  who  gives  a note  payable  at  a fixed  and  defi* 
aite  period,  unless  we  suppose  him  a very  weak  man,  as  well  as  a very 
dishonest  one,  can  never  calculate  upon  using  what  does  not  belong  to 
him  for  a longer  period  than  that  fixed  for  the  payment  of  his  note.  He 
can  have  no  temptation,  therefore,  to  give  more  notes  than  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  redeem  at  the  stated  period  of 
their  maturity.  Whatever  the  amount  of  the  notes  which  he  has  given, 
and  is  responsible  for,  and  however  large  the  amount  of  the  property  of 
others  which  he  has  got  into  his  possession,  he  is  bound,  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  interest,  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  his  notes  at  the  fixed 
period  of  their  maturity ; in  other  words,  to  return  into  the  hands  of  its 
true  owners  the  property  (or  its  equivalent)  which  he  had  received,  on 
the  condition  of  its  being  a loan  for  a certain  limited  period.  In  the  mean* 
time,  by  the  judicious  employment  and  use  of  such  property,  he  has,  it 
may  be  supposed,  increas^  its  value,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  retain,  after, 
repayment  of  the  original  amount  received,  a surplus,  or  profit.  The  case 
of  a bank  is  somewhat  difierent.  A bank,  it  is  true,  issues  its  notes,  re* 
ceives  the  property  of  others  into  its  hands,  and  is  supposed  to  employ  this 
property  ji^ciously,  with  a view  to  its  increase.  It  even  promises  to  pay 
its  notes  immediately  upon  demand,  which  is  more  than  the  manufiioturer 
or  merchant  usually  does ; in  other  words,  it  promises,  and  is  bound  to  re* 
turn  at  once  upon  demand — making  only  the  deduction  of  discount — the 
value  of  the  property  to  which  the  note  discounted  has  given  it  a claim. 
But,  although  upon  demand,  the  bank  is  bound  to  make  prompt  payment 
of  its  notes,  there  is  always  room  left  it  to  hope,  that  the  demand  will  not 
be  made ; or,  at  least,  that  it  will  be  indefinitely  deferred.  Now,  upon 
this  indefinite  postponement  of  the  period  of  being  called  upon  for  the 
payment  of  its  debts,  and  to  return  to  their  true  owners  the  amounts  of 
property  it  has  accumulated  in  its  hands,  rests  its  chief  hope  of  increasing 
its  profits.  We  see,  therefore,  the  strong  temptation  to  which  banks  must 
always  be  exposed,  of  increasing  the  number  and  amounts  of  their  notes. 
The  greater  the  number  and  amount  of  the  notes  which  a bank  has  in 
circulation,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  the  property  of  others  which  it 
bkf  in  its  possession  and  employment  Andy  the  less  reason  it  has  to  fear 
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being  called  upon  to  paj  up  its  notes — the  less  definite  and  certain  the 

period  when  there  is  any  probability  of  its  being  so  called  upon  to  redeem 
them,  the  less  caution  will  it  use  in  the  issue  of  them — and  the  less  care 
will  it  think  itself  obliged  to  take  in  the  administration  and  employment 
of  its  funds,  with  a view  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  its  debts  and  ba- 
lances. It  is  not  less  true  of  banks  than  of  individuals,  that  too  extended 
a credit  is  often  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  by  tempting  them  to  contract  en- 
gagements, which  in  the  end  they  are  found  unable  to  fulfil.  The  failure 
of  a merchant  or  manufacturer,  like  that  of  a bank  of  issue,  is  attended 
with  loss  to  a greater  or  less  portion  of  the  community  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  taken  his  promissory 
notes  and  bills  will  find,  that  they  have  so  much  worthless  paper  in  their 
hands.  So,  in  the  case  of  a bank  of  issue,  whose  notes,  upon  its  failure, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  and  public,  but  so  much  waste  paper.  But 
the  difierence  between  the  two  cases,  is  this,  that  while  in  that  of  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  the  holders  of  notes  have  taken  them  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  with  the  option  of  taking  or  refusing  them,  as  they 
might  see  fit  or  expedient — in  that  of  the  bank,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  enjoyed  no  such  privilege  of  choice.  The  holders  of  notes,  in  the 
latter  case,  are  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  using  currency,  to  take  such 
notes  as  are  offered,  and  can  exercise  no  option  in  the  matter  without  in- 
curring a very  serious  inconvenience  and  loss.  The  notes  of  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer,  are  for  large  amounts.  The  slow  circulation  of 
such  notes  is  no  inconvenience,  and  occasions  no  loss.  The  holder  has 
an  opportunity,  therefore,  before  accepting,  of  considering  how  far,  with- 
out incurring  risk,  he  can  rely  upon  the  credit  of  the  drawers  of  such 
notes.  If  he  accepts  them,  it  is  because  he  feels  satisfied  that  he  may  da 
so  without  danger.  Each  holder  of  such  notes,  whether  he  has  received 
them  from  the  original  drawer,  or  from  an  indorser,  is  enabled  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  judgment  and  discretion,  to  protect  himself  against  the 
chances  of  their  turning  out  to  be  worthless.  Bank  notes,  if  of  large 
amount,  require,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  scarcely  any  more  re- 
straint or  regulation,  than  private  mercantile  notes.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  convenience  that  such  notes  should  pass  rapidly, 
and  without  examination  or  scrutiny,  any  more  than  it  is  that  mercantile 
notes  should.  Large  notes,  whether  issued  by  a bank,  or  a merchant  or 
manufacturer,  will  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without  examination  ; and 
banks  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  out  such  notes  in  the  circulation,  where 
any  doubt,  even  the  slightest,  exists,  of  their  solidity.  For  this  reason,  if 
none  but  notes  for  large  sums  were  permitted  to  be  issued  by  banks,  the 
temptation  now  offered  these  institutions  to  issue  a disproportionate 
amount  of  notes,  and  to  get  into  their  possession  a larger  amount  of 
the  property  of  others  than  they  can  be  certain  of  being  able  to  invest 
profitably,  and  return  faithfully  to  its  right  owners,  would  be  effectually 
taken  away;  and  very  little,  if  any,  further  regulation  would  be  found  ne- 
cessary. The  prohibition,  therefore,  of  the  issue  of  notes  of  the  lower 
denominations  would  have  a tendency  to  confine  the  business  of  note- 
making to  the  hands  of  the  more  respectable  and  trustworthy  classes  of 
men  of  business.  The  wild  speculations,  and  visionary  hopes  of  fortune, 
which  are  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  facilities  now  offered  by  banks, 
for  obtaining  unlimited  amounts  of  notes,  would  by  this  means  be  checked  ; 
and  the  violent  convulsions  of  the  monetary  system,  resulting  from  the 
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disappointment  of  such  hopes  and  specnlationsy  would  be  happHj  avoided. 
It  is  true,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  where  a depre- 
ciation of  the  whole  amount  of  mixed  currency  takes  place,  a demand 
will  always  be  made  for  gold  and  silver,  and  the  true  standard  be  re- 
stored ; but,  it  not  unirequently  happens,  that  through  the  great  fimilities 
afibrded  by  banks  to  speculators  for  obtaining  unlimited  amounts  of  mo- 
ney, (or  what  passes  for  it,)  hopes  are  excit^  and  speculations  under- 
taken, which,  had  not  such  aid  been  oftered,  would  never  have  been 
thought  of.  So  long  as  the  hopes  continue,  and  the  projects  and  specula- 
tions are  kept  on  foot,  the  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  the  currency  is 
unfelt — ^no  demand  is  made  ft>r  gold  and  sUver  in  exchange  for  bank  notes 
— no  exportation  of  these  metals  takes  place,  and  no  symptom  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  currency  appears  in  any  alteration  of  the  exchange  with 
foreign  countries ; for,  so  long  as  the  hopes  excited,  continue,  and  the 
projects  and  speculations  engaged  in,  a]q)ear  to  promise  well,  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  currency,  is,  in  fact,  demanded — there  is,  therefore, 
in  reality,  no  inftation  of  the  currency,  and  consequently,  no  depreciation 
of  it.  It  is  only  after  the  bubble  has  burst — ^when  the  glittering  visions 
of  hope  have  passed  away — ^when  the  soberness  of  thought,  has  succeeded 
to  the  intoxication  of  ftmcy,  and  the  delusions  of  an  overwrought  and  ex- 
cited imagination,  have  given  place  to  the  hard  reality  of  loss  and  disap- 
pointment— ^it  is  then  only,  that  the  discovery  is  made,  of  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  currency  and  exchange.  It  is  then,  at  length,  discovered  that, 
a great  change  having  taken  place  in  the  business  and  industry  of  the 
country,  and  many  important  and  extensive  speculations  having  failed, 
which  were  carried  on  by  means  of  the  facilities  affi>rded  by  banks— 
tbere  is  not  the  same  demand  for  money,  or  its  representative,  that  there 
was  during  the  period  of  apparent  prosperity.  The  consequences  of  this 
state  of  things,  would  be  immediately  ajq>arent,  in  the  depreciation  of  the 
entire  currency,  and  in  the  exportation  which  would  follow,  the  pre- 
cious metals,  to  foreign  countries.  There  is  probably  no  better  illustra- 
tion to  be  found  of  the  condition  of  things  here  described,  than  that  afibrded 
in  this  country,  by  the  speculations  in  cotton,  which  at  difibrent  periods,  it 
is  well  known,  have  exercised  so  important  an  infiuence  over  the  currency 
and  exchanges  of  the  country. 

While  foe  price  of  cotton  wool  in  England— our  chief  customer — wan 
high,  and  hopes  were  confidently  entertained  that  it  would  contmue  so,  or 
would  even  rise  still  higher ; large  purchases  were  made  of  land  and  ne- 
groes, with  a view  to  the  production  of  that  article.  Capital  and  labor 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  rice  and  tobacco, 
were  now  suddenly  withdrawn  from  those  employments,  and  applied  to  the 
dtitivation  of  cotton.  If  this  had  been  all,  and  no  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  amount  and  volume  of  the  currency,  the  only  e£^ts  resulting 
would  have  been,  a relative  difierence  in  the  quantities  of  cotton,  com, 
lice,  and  tobacco,  which  would  have  been  produced  for  the  maiket — a 
change  greater  or  less  in  the  relative  market  price  of  these  commodities, 
and  a general  depression  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  caused  by  the 
increase  which  will  generally  take  place  in  the  industry  and  activity  of  a 
community,  whenever  any  new  and  profitable  mode  of  employing  labor 
and  capital  has  been  thrown  open ; and  the  increased  demand  ft)r 
money,  which  would,  in  consequence,  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  that  increased  and  increasing  business.  If^  under  auch  a oenditien 
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of  things,  the  banks  had  issued  only  the  amount  of  notes  necessaiy  to 
meet  the  increased  and  increasinsr  demand,  the  prices  of  commodities, 

generally,  would  have  undergone  no  change ; or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  no  depreciation  of  the  currency  would  have  taken  place,  and  no  ex- 
portation consequently  have  been  made  of  the  precious  metals;  and  this 
prosperous  state  of  things  would  have  lasted  so  long  as  the  price  of  cotton 
continued  high,  and  a good  market  was  found  for  the  increased  quantity 
of  it  now  produced.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  that  article 
should  fail,  and  the  market  for  it  become  depressed ; if,  in  consequence 
of  this,  many  speculations  should  fail — many  hopes  be  abandoned,  and 
much  labor  and  capital  become  unprodi.ctive — the  effect  of  this  altered 
condition  of  things  would  be,  (in  accordance  with  the  principles  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  explain,)  a depreciation  of  the  entire  amount  of  mixed 
currency;  and,  as  a consequence  of  this,  an  exportation  of  some  portion 
of  the  metallic  part  of  it  to  foreign  countries.  Under  the  most  favorable 
supposition,  therefore,  that  we  can  make,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
banks,  we  still  perceive,  that  a loss  of  profits,  a depression  of  business 
and  industry,  a relaxation  in  the  demand  for  bank-notes,  or  the  means  of 
domestic  circulation  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  gold  and  silver,  or  the  means  of  making  foreign  purchases,  will  in- 
evitably attend  any  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  ; in  the  produc- 
tion, preparation,  and  transportation  of  which,  so  large  an  amount  of  labor 
and  capital  is  employed.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that 
in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  we  have  called  attention, 
the  embarrassments  which  followed  upon  a fall  in  the  price  of  cotton, 
should  have  been  of  a character  the  most  disastrous.  The  banks  did  not, 
in  fact,  in  this  case,  exercise  that  moderation  in  their  issues,  which,  in  the 
former  one,  we  supposed  them  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  their  conduct 
throughout,  with  few  exceptions,  was  characterised,  as,  under  so  vicious 
a system  of  banking  as  ours,  it  might  well  have  been  expected  to  be,  by 
the  greatest  imprudence — in  many  cases,  by  a most  culpable,  and  even, 
criminal  recklessness ; and,  in  not  a few,  by  an  almost  total  abandonment 
of  the  principles  and  even  appearances  of  common  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing towards  their  creditors  and  the  public.  The  banks,  like  private  specu- 
lators, were  seduced  by  the  hope  of  gain  ; and,  on  the  part  of  the  banks, 
this  gain  was  to  be  made,  by  issuing  and  keeping  in  circulation  as 
many  of  their  notes  as  possible.  The  banks,  at  the  same  time,  unlike 
private  speculators,  were  not  restrained  in  the  amount  of  their  issues  by 
the  necessity  of  regular  and  periodical  payments ; and  were,  therefore, 
more  easily  led  into  the  commission  of  the  greatest  imprudences.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  issuing  only  that  amount  of  notes  which  would  have  been 
sufficient,  merely  for  supplying  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  money  oc- 
casioned by  the  stimulus  to  industry,  and  business  proceeding  from  excited 
hopes  of  gain,  they  were  led,  by  the  desire  of  sharing  in  the  general  pros- 
perity, to  exceed  that  moderate  limit ; and  by  this  means,  caused  a gene- 
ral rise  of  prices,  and  a depreciation  of  currency,  even  before  it  was  dis- 
covered by  speculators  and  purchasers,  that  the  price  of  cotton  was  not 
likely  to  realize  the  sanguine  hopes  of  profit,  on  which  they  had  relied. 
When,  at  length,  this  discovery  was  made,  the  dismay  attending  it  may 
be  easily  imagined.  The  speculators,  who  had  borrowed  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  banks,  disappointed  in  their  schemes  of  brilliant  fortune,  were 
unable  to  repay,  when  called  upon,  the  sums  which  had  been  loaned 
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them.  The  banks,  their  creditors,  ^hose  capital,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  whose  discounted  mercantile  notes  had  been  dissipated  in 
profitless  and  ill-advised  loans,  were  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  meet- 
ing  the  demands  which  were  now  made  upon  them  by  the  note  holders ; 
while  the  latter,  unable  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  at  the  banks,  were  com- 
pelled (where  they  paid  their  debts  at  ail)  to  pay  them  in  bank-notes  at  a 
depreciated  valuation  ; and  were  subjected  consequently  to  a loss — greater 
or  less,  according  as  the  degree  of  depreciation  was  greater  or  less,  which 
the  notes  had  undergone.  Thus,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  banks,  se- 
duced by  an  inordinate  love  of  gain  ; and  unrestrained  by  the  necessity  of 
regular  and  periodical  pc^yments ; hoping  and  endeavoring,  constantly,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  their  issues ; and,  by  profuse  and  indiscriminate 
loans  (particularly  during  a period  of  apparent  prosperity)  encouraging 
and  fostering  the  wild  and  visionary  schemes,  and  commercial  gambling  of 
thriftless  speculators — drawing  off  at  the  same  time,  the  capital  and  labor 
of  the  country  from  the  regular  employments  of  industry,  and  leading  them 
into  channels  new  and  untried,  and,  but  too  often,  hazardous  and  uncer- 
tain— it  is  in  this  way  (I  repeat)  that  banks,  instead  of  affording,  (as  un- 
der good  regulation  they  ought,  and  are  fitted  to  do,)  the  most  important 
aid  and  fiiciiities  to  commerce  and  the  transaction  of  business,  become  the 
prolific  source  of  the  greatest  disorders ; and  contribute,  (I  may  venture 
to  say,)  as  much  to  unsettle  the  rights  of  property — to  relax  and  weaken 
the  sense  of  morality,  and  to  discourage  and  disturb  the  regular  pursuits 
of  industry,  as  is  often  cijne,  by  the  violence  of  war,  or  of  political  or 
civil  convulsions. 

From  the  foregoing  example,  it  appears  that,  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  history  of  a nation,  conjunctures  may  sometimes  arise,  when, 
in  consequence  of  a strong  direction  having  been  given  to  the  minds  of 
men  towards  some  important  branch  or  branches  of  domestic  industry, 
the  banks  have  been  enabled  to  make  a larger  issue  of  their  notes  than, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  circulation  would  have  absorbed  ; and  that 

in  this  condition  of  things,  a sudden  check  be  given  to  such  branch  or 
branches  of  domestic  in  'ustry,  and  the  demand  for  bank-note  currency  be 
consequently  lessened,  the  unavoidable  efiect  must  be  a sudden  and  violent 
depreciation  of  the  entire  mixed  currency — a rejection  upon  the  banks 
of  the  superfluous  portion  of  their  issue — followed,  where  the  banks  are 
enabled  to  meet  their  engagements,  by  a distressing  and  stringent  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  and  a fall  of  prices ; and,  where  they  are  not, 
by  consequences  still  more  deplorable — the  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  often, 
not  only  of  the  banks,  themselves,  but  of  a large  portion  of  the  trading 
and  commercial  community.  Banks,  therefore,  it  would  appear,  may, 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  from  miscalculation  and  overweening 
confidence  on  their  part,  and  that  of  their  customers,  make  a larger  issue 
of  their  notes  than  is  called  for  by  the  actual  condition  and  business  of 
the  country,  without  its  being  perceived,  for  some  time,  from  any  sensible 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchange. 

The  general  rule,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchange  is  an 
index  of  the  currency,  and  shows  it  either  redundant  or  deficient,  admits, 
uuder  peculiar  circumstances,  of  exceptions.  That  rule  is  founded  upon 
4h©  supposition — not  often  an  incorrect  one — that  capital  and  labor,  in 
civil iz^  and.  industrious  conrimunities,  are,  in  the  noain,  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously  employed.  That  they  are  not  always  so,  is  more  frequently  the 
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consequence  of  a loose  and  vicious  system  of  banking,  than  of  any  other 
cause.  If  speculators  and  commercial  adventurers  encountered  greater 
difficulties  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  in  obtaining  loans  without  giving 
any  sufficient  security,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  fund  which  goes  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  labor,  would  be  kept  in  more  judicious  and  pru- 
dent (not  to  say  more  honest)  hands  ; and  would  be  less  likely  than  they 
are,  under  the  present  system,  to  be  squandered  away  upon  visionary 
schemes ; whose  failure,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  arrive,  is 
always  attended  with  greater  or  less  evil  to  the  interests  of  industry,  and 
frequently,  as  we  have  but  too  good  reason  to  know  from  experience,  with 
consequences  the  most  deplorable. 

After  what  we  have  now  said,  we  think  it  must  appear  that  we  were 
fully  justified  in  assuming,  as  we  did  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  that 
the  only  portion  of  the  circulation,  or  medium  of  exchange,  which  required 
legislative  interference  and  regulation^  was  that  which  consisted  of  the 
bills  and  notes  of  banks  of  issue.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
essential  point  of  diftference  between  the  notes  of  a bank  and  those  of  a 
merchant  or  trader,  consists  in  this  : that  the  notes  of  a bank  are  payable 
at  an  indefinite  period ; while  those  of  a merchant  or  trader,  (which  con- 
stitute mercantile  paper,)  are  payable  at  a period  fixed  and  certain.  We 
have  endeavored,  too,  to  show  that  this  difference  between  mercantile  and 
bank  paper  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  leads  to  important  difterences 
in  the  effects  produced  by  these  two  descriptions  of  paper,  when  left  un- 
restrained by  legislative  regulation ; — ^that  while  private,  or  mercantile 
paper,  is,  by  the  necessity  which  exists  for  its  payment  at  a given  and 
fixed  period,  kept  within  moderate  and  reasonable  limits,  bank  paper,  on 
the  contrary,  is  tempted  constantly  to  exceed  those  limits ; because,  not 
being  payable  at  any  definite  and  fixed  period,  no  such  restraint  exists — 
and  the  banks  issuing  such  paper,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain,  natu- 
rally seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  issue,  and  to  keep  it  from 
returning  upon  them  for  redemption  for  the  longest  period  possible. 

It  may  be  objected  that  mercantile  notes,  although,  for  the  reason  stated, 
not  liable,  like  bank-notes,  to  be  issued  in  excess,  may  yet  be  issued  for 
inconveniently  small  amounts,  or  inconveniently  long  dates ; and  may, 
therefore,  require,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this,  the  interposition  of 
the  legislative  power.  I reply  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  such  abuse  can  ever  exist.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  to  reflect  that  private  and  mercantile  paper  must  gene- 
rally* pass  by  endorsement — ^that  it  can,  in  no  other  way,  obtain  any  con- 
siderable circulation ; and  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  very  small 
private  notes,  not  payable  on  demand,  but  only  at  a fixed,  and  perhaps 
remote  period,  and  which  are  encumbered  with  the  Necessity  of  endorse- 
ment, should  ever,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  come  to  form 
any  considerable  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  Such  a description  of 
currency,  it  is  obvious,  must  necessarily  fall  by  its  own  weight.  I cannot, 
therefore,  think  that  there  is  any  solidity  in  the  objection,  and  shall  assume 
it  as  established  that  bank-notes — ^that  is,  notes  payable  on  demand,  with- 
out endorsement,  but  at  an  indefinite  and  uncertain  period — are  alone  the 
proper  objects  of  legislative  regulation  and  restraint. 


* There  are  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  chedm. 
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Art.  IL— MAIN  LINE  OF  STATE  WORKS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  main  line  of  state  works  of  Pennsylvania  extends  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  river  Delaware,  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio. 
The  whole  line  is  395.69  miles  in  length,  of  which,  118.19  miles  are 
railway,  and  277i  miles  are  canal.  It  consists  of  a railway  81.6  miles 
long,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna  river  ; a canal  up  the  east 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  43  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Juniata,  and 
then  crossing  the  Susquehanna  up  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  130  miles,  to 
the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountain ; a railway,  36.59  miles  over  the 
Alleghany  mountain ; and  a canal  104i  miles  long,  from  the  west  base  of 
the  Alleghany,  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation 
on  the  Ohio.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  canals  were  finished  and  in 
operation  in  1830,  but  the  railways  were  not  completed,  and  freight  and 
passengers  carried  over  the  whole  line  until  1835. 


First  cost  of  the  whole  line,.  (14,361,320  32 

Expenses  over  revenue  prior  to  1835, 222,496  06 


Cost  of  the  line  prior  to  1835, (14,583,816  38 

Annual  interest  on  cost,  at  5 per  cent,  (729,191. 

Main  Line,  since  1834. 


Yean. 

1835 

1836,  

1837,  

1838,  

1839,  

1840...... 

1841,  

1842,  

1843 

1844, 

Receipta. 

(597,670  40 
752,891  28 
850,479  37 
846,538  69 
929,489  57 

1,007,885  07 
904,387  28 
753,677  45 
841,092  24 
948,995  69 

Expenditiirefl. 
(353^194  20 
501,533  31 
733,969  03 
543,500  28 
504,044  97 
1,085,683  44 
605,561  15 
602,604  38 
559,577  38 
446,141  06 

Nett  teremie. 
#S44,376  20 
251,357  97 
116,510  34 
303,038  41 
425,444  60 

298,826  13 
151,073  07 
281,514  86 
502,854  63 

Loea. 

#77,798  37 

Total,, 

#8,433,107  04 

(5,935,909  20 

#2,574,996  21 

#77,798  37 

77,798  37 

Nett  leTemie 

#2,497,197  84 

The  main  line  of  state  works,  in  its  course  through  the  state  from  east 
to  west,  passes  through  the  centre  of  population  of  the  commonwealth, 
traversing  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
necting at  different  points  with  other  canals  and  railways,  branching  to  the 
iron  and  coal  regions.  It  passes  through  the  fertile  and  densely  populated 
counties  of  Delaware,  Chester  and  Lancaster,  to  the  river  Susquehanna, 
connecting  with  the  Westchester  railway  in  Chester  county,  and  the  York 
and  Wrightsville  railway,  and  Susquehanna  and  tide  water  canal,  at  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  river  Susquehanna.  At  this  point,  nearly  all  the  heavy 
tonnage  from  Baltimore,  as  well  as  Philadelphia,  for  the  western  states,  is 
received  upon  the  main  line,  from  the  Susquehanna  and  tide  water  canal, 
and  the  York  and  Wrightsville  railway,  and  is  carried  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, 311  miles,  to  Pittsburgh.  From  Columbia,  the  line  passes  up  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  through  the  county  of  Dauphin,  connecting 
^ith  the  Union  canal  at  Middletown  and  the  Cumberland  valley  railway, 
and  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  railway  at  Harrisburg.  At  Middle- 
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town,  it  receives  the  coal  of  the  Swatara  mining  district,  one  of  the  rich- 
est  in  the  state,  from  the  Union  canal;  and  at  Harrisburg,  the  rich  pro- 
ducts  of  the  great  Cumberland  valley  are  shipped  to  market.  Passing  up 
the  Susquehanna,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  river,  12  miles  above  Har* 
risburg,  and  43  northwest  from  Columbia,  it  connects  with  the  Susque- 
hanna canal  from  the  north.  By  this  tributary,  in  addition  to  the  agricul- 
tural productions  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  it  receives  the  tonnage  of 
the  great  Wyoming,  Shumakin,  and  Sykens  valley  anthracite,  and  west 
branch  bituminous  coal  fields;  the  trade  of  the  great  anthracite  iron  dis- 
trict in  the  vicinity  of  Danville  and  Bloomsburg ; the  masses  of  while 
pine  lumber  from  the  sources  of  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna; and  the  superior  maleable  charcoal  iron  from  the  valley  of 
the  Bald  Eagle.  Here  the  canal  leaves  the  Susquehanna  and  passes  up 
the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  through  the  counties  of  Perry,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
and  Huntingdon,  to  the  town  of  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Alleghany  mountain.  J'hese  counties  produce  large  quantities  of  wheat  fcr 
market,  and  are  noted  f(>r  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Juniata  iron. 
Huntingdon  county  alone,  has  about  twenty  furnaces,  and  thirty  bloome- 
ries  and  forges.  A large  portion  of  this  iron  is  sent  west,  on  the  main 
line,  to  be  converted  into  bar  and  round  iron  in  the  Pittsburgh  rolling 
mills.  From  Hollidaysburg,  large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  are 
shipped  eastward  on  the  canal  to  the  cities  on  the  seaboard,  and  to  the 
iron  works  in  the  ♦‘astern  and  middle  counties.  From  thence  the  line  ex- 
tends west  through  the  county  of  Cambria,  and  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Indiana,  Armstrong,  Butler  and  Westmoreland,  and  through  the 
county  of  Alleghany  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers.  For  the  last  130  miles, 
it  traverses  one  continued  bituminous  coal  field,  with  iron  ore  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coal,  and  rich  in  agricultural  productions.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskeminetas,  brine  springs  are  abundant,  and  vast 
quantities  of  salt  are  annually  manufactured  and  sent  upon  the  canal  to 
market. 

Such  is  the  route  of  the  main  line  of  state  works  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
extends  through  a country  of  immense  and  varied  resources,  both  mine- 
ral and  agricultural,  and  connects  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  by  the 
nearest  railway  or  canal  communication,  yet  opened,  with  the  cities 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  annual  receipts  over  all  expenditures  ginc'<6*tliO 
whole  line  was  first  opened  in  1835,  have  averaged  about  2 per  cent  upon 
the  cost  of  the  work.  Last  year,  the  net  revenue  was  4 per  cent.  Here- 
after, it  will  doubtless  pay  the  full  interest  on  the  cost,  and  soon  create  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal.  The  coal  and  iron  tmde 
of  Pennsylvania  are  in  their  infancy,  and  have  only  to  show  signs  of  that 
mighty  stream  of  wealth,  which,  in  time,  will  pour  through  every  avenue 
to  market.  The  western  states  are  yet  sparsely  populated,  although  in- 
creasing in  riches  and  population,  unparalleled  in  any  age  or  country. 
When  enterprise  and  wealth  shall  have  built  up  manufactures,  and  de- 
veloped their  natural  resources  ; when  the  boundless  prairies  shall  have 
been  fenced  into  farms  and  ploughed  by  the  husbandman,  and  great  and 
populous  cities  and  towns  shall  have  been  built  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  their 
hundred  tributaries,  then  will  an  inland  commerce  be  created  greater 
than  can  find  its  way,  through  every  avenue  of  trade.  Every  new  fur- 
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nace,  bloomerj,  forge,  and  rolling  mill  erected,  coal  mine  opened,  and 
bushel  of  wheat  raised  along  the  line,  every  inhabitant  added  to  the  popu-. 
lation  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  every  want  created  west  of  the 
mountains,  which  the  east  can  supply,  and  every  acre  of  land  brought  into 
cultivation  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  will  con- 
tinue to  add  to  the  tonnage  and  revenues  of  the  main  line  of  state  works 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  order  to  have  a full  understanding  of  the  main  line,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  several  divisions,  and,  first, 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  COLUMBIA  RAILWAY. 

This  work  extends  from  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  a northwesterly  direction,  about  two  miles,  when  it  turns 
to  the  west,  and  crosses  the  Schuylkill  on  a viaduct  984  feet  long,  and 
immediately  ascends  an  inclined  plane  of  2,805  feet  in  length,  with  an 
elevation  of  187  feet  in  height.  Two  stationary  steam  engines  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  plane,  of  60  horse  power  each,  acting  upon  an  endless 
rope,  nine  inches  in  circumference,  to  which  trains  of  cars  are  attached, 
both  in  ascending  and  descending.  There  are  21  viaducts,  six  of  which 
are  from  400  to  1,400  feet  in  length ; the  principal  are  the  Schuylkill,  the 
Yalley  Creek,  the  Big  Brandy  wine,  the  Little  Brandywine,  the  Piquea,  the' 
mill  Creek,  the  Big  Conestoga  and  the  Little  Conestoga.  These  are  all  con- 
structed with  stone  piers  and  wooden  superstructures.  The  Schuylkill  via- 
duct is  33  feet  above  the  usual  water  level,  and  rests  upon  six  stone  piers. 
There  are  75  stone  culverts,  from  4 to  25  feet  span.  The  railway  is  con- 
structed with  two  tracks,  on  which  the  edge  rail  is  laid,  with  chains  on  stone 
blocks,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  distance.  On  the  other  part,  various 
forms  of  rail  are  used,  and  in  some  places,  cross  sleepers  of  wood,  instead 
of  stone  blocks.  On  two  miles,  cross  sills  of  stone  are  used,  at  intervals 
of  15  feet,  supported  by  stone  blocks.  On  six  miles,  granite  rails  are  laid 
upon  the  track,  plated  with  iron  bars ; and  on  16  miles,  wooden  rails 
plated  with  iron.  Fifty- seven  miles  of  the  track  are  straight,  and  the 
other  25  miles  have  various  degrees  of  curvature,  the  least  radius  being 
631  feet.  The  width  of  each  track  is  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  road- 
way in  the  excavations,  and  on  the  embankments,  25  feet.  This  railway, 
in  its  course  westward  from  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  inclined  plane, 
passes  over  two  summits,  one  having  an  elevation  of  543  feet,  and  the 
other  of  533  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water.  The  highest  grade,  ex- 
cept the  Schuylkill  inclined  plane,  is  45  feet  per  mile,  and  this  extends 
only  a short  distance ; there  being  no  other  grades  exceeding  35  feet  per 
mile.  It  passes  through  Paoli,  Gallagherville,  Coatsville,  Parkesburg, 
Downingtown,  the  city  of  Lancaster,  and  Dillerville,  connecting  with  a 
branch  railway  between  Paoli  and  Downingtown,  in  Chester  county, 
which  extends  to  Westchester,  and  with  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster 
railway  at  Dillerville,  two  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  and  72  west  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  terminates  in  Columbia,  upon  the  river  Susquehanna,  where 
it  connects  with  the  eastern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

Fikst  Cost,  944104,969  96 — Annual  Interest,  9210,248  50. 


Years.  Receipts.  Expenditures.  Nett  revenue.  Loss. 

1833, 95,002  58  None.  95,002  58  


1835, 183,609  80  9163,691  31  19,918  49  

1836 260,657  83  288,388  91  927,731  08 

1837, 353,566  18  403,996  74  50,430  56 
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Years. 

Receipts. 

Table — Continued. 
Eipenditures. 

Nett  revenue. 

l4MS. 

1838. 

$390,636  32 

$197,200  69 

$193,435  63 



1839 

389,973  97 

264,287  22 

125,686  75 

1840, 

445,553  33 
411,536  96 

550,238  33 

104,686  01 

1841, 

339,169  86 

72,367  10 

1842, 

345,081  63 

340,208  42 

4,873  21 

1843 

369.496  08 

288,502  84 

80,993  24 

1844, 

443,336  42 

205,066  57 

238,269  85 

Total,.. 

$3,638,690  41 

$3,040,750  89 

S780,787  17 

$182,847  66 

183,847  65 

Aggregate  nett  re  venue,. 9^97,939  52 

Cost  per  mile, 

Nett  revenue  per  mile, 


$51,331  49 
7,327  G9 


By  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  have  been  three  years 
in  the  twelve  that  the  railway  has  been  in  operation,  in  which  it  has  not 
paid  the  expenses ; and  that  in  1840,  when  the  amount  of  tolls  was  larger 
Chan  before  or  since,  there  was  a deficiency  of  $104,686  01.  This  was 
probably  owing  to  bad  management,  as  the  expenses  were  that  year  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a million  of  dollars,  and  more  by  $104,097  27, 
Chan  were  expended  during  the  past  year  in  managing  the  whole  main 
line.  A better  system  of  management  has  now  been  introduced,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  railway  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  repairs  and  management,  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
Cion,  and  had  a surplus,  over,  of  $27,921  31. 

The  management  of  this  railway  differs  from  that  of  any  other,  except 
Chat  of  the  Alleghany  Portage,  in  this  country  or  Europe.  The  state  is 
not  a public  carrier  of  freight,  and  passengers,  nor  is  the  work  made  a 
public  highway.  The  commonwealth  owns  the  locomotive  engines,  and 
manages  them  by  her  agents,  allowing  individuals  and  private  companies 
Co  own  passenger  and  burden  cars,  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers,  the  state  charging  the  car  owners  for  motive  power,  and  also 
a railway  toll  at  a fixed  rate,  upon  cars,  trunks,  passengers  and  freight. 
There  are  41  locomotive  engines  on  the  railway,  the  original  cost  of 
which  was  $296,035.  The  number  of  burden  cars  exceeds  600,  ail  of 
which  are  owned  by  individuals  and  private  companies.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  motive  power  in  1843  and  1844  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table ; — 


Ne.  tripi  by  No.  of  cars  Whole  cott  of  Expenses  of  Cost  on  each 

Years.  looomoiives.  drawn.  motive  power.  each  trip.  cart  per  trip. 

1843,  4,835  56,349  $135,293  $27  98  $2  40 

1844,  6,108  68,931  144,514  23  66  2 09 


Difference,  1,273  11,582  $9,221  $4  32  $0  31 


The  average  number  of  cars  each  trip,  11  28-100. 

The  following  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year  ending 
December  1,  1844 : — 

Receipts. 


Railway  tolls, $214,235  92 

Motive  power  tolls, 226,024  20 

Received  from  other  sources, 3,179  28 


Amount  of  revenue...... $443,336  ^ 
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Amount  of  revenue  brought  forward^ $443|336  42 

Expenditures. 


Expenses  of  maintaining  motive  power, 9144,514  71 

Repairs  of  railway, - 51,303  09 

Pay  of  officers  ancCetate  agents, 9,248  77 


Amount  <rf  expenditures, 205,066  57 

Nett  revenue, 9^38,269  85 


The  average  number  of  passengers  that  were  transported  over  the 
whole  railway  in  1844,  was  50,940,  and  the  whole  number  of  tons  of 
freight  is  reported  by  Mr.  Guy,  the  superintendant,  to  be  about  100,000. 
The  following  tables  will  show  the  cost  of  each : — 

Passengers. 


Cost  on  50,940.  Per  passenger,  81 .6  miles.  Per  pass,  per  mile. 

Motive  power, 943,814  93  86  1-100  90  01  5-100 

Road  expenses, 18,351  36  2-100  45-100 

Total  cost 962,165  91  22  3-100  90  OIJ 

Total  receipts,... . 92,104  

Nett  revenue......  9^3)336  

Freight. 

Cost  on  100,000  tons.  Per  ton,  81  j6  miles.  Per  ton  pr.  m. 

Motive  power,. 9100,700  91  00  7-10  9I  014 

Road  expenses, 42,200  42  2-10  4 

Totalcoet,.. 9142,900  9 1 42  9-10  90  01} 

Total  receipts,. 351,231  

Nett  revenue, 9^38,331  

Nett  revenue  from  passengers, 9^3,936 

« « freight, 208,331 


Total  nett  revenue,  in  1844, 9^8,267 

There  are  three  modes  of  carrying  freight  over  the  main  line  of  state 
works,  of  which  this  railway  is  part.  One  is,  the  usual  method  of  using 
burden  cars  on  the  railways,  and  freight  boats  on  the  canals.  This  re- 
quires three  transhipments  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The 
other  method,  is,  the  use  of  boats  built  in  separate  sections,  which,  when 
fastened  together,  form  a boat  for  the  navigation  of  the  canal.  These  sec- 
tions were  so  constructed,  that  each  forms  a burden  car  body,  and  is  raised 
out  of  the  canal  by  machinery,  and  placed  upon  a carriage  with  wheels 
on  the  railway.  Every  such  boat  forms  as  many  burden  cars  upon  the 
railway,  as  it  has  sections,  which  are  generally  four,  and  the  carriages 
which  carry  them  are  called  trucks.  A section-boat,  laden  with  mer- 
chandise for  Pittsburgh,  leaves  Philadelphia  in  the  shape  of  four  burden- 
cars,  upon  four  trucks,  and  passes  over  the  railway  81.6  miles  to,  the 
Susquehanna  river.  The  sections  are  then  united,  and  form  a boat, 
which  is  towed  up  the  canal  173  miles  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountain.  The  boat  is  then  again  transformed  into  burden  cars, 
which,  by  the  power  of  ten  stationary  engines,  are  taken  over  the  Alle- 
ghany  Portage  railway,  36/^^  miles,  to  the  canal,  on  which  it  passes,  in 
the  shape  of  a boat,  104}  miles,  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
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ALLBOHANY  PORTAOB  RAILWAY. 

The  canal  navigation,  173  miles  from  Columbia,  the  western  termina* 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railway,  and  104i  from  Pittsburgh, 
is  interrupted  by  the  Alleghany  mountain,  which  forms  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  a continuous  water  communication,  by  a broad  and  lofty  ridge, 
whose  lowest  summit  is  1,400  feet  above  its  eastern  base.  O^er  this 
mountain  is  constructed  'the  Alleghany  Portage  railway.  It  is  36^/^ 
miles  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  over  great  natural  ot^ 
Stacies,  which  art  and  science  have  ever  gained  in  this  country,  and  has 
yet  no  parallel  in  any  railway  in  Europe,  for  elevation  overcome,  or  bold 
and  successful  engineering.  It  commences  on  the  canal  in  the  town  of 
Hollidaysburg,  on  the  river  Juniata,  whose  waters  flow  east  into  the  At- 
lantic  ocean,  and  ascends,  in  10^^^  miles,  l,398yVy  feet,  to  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain;  and  from  thence  descends  1,171-;^^^  feet  in 
miles,  to  the  canal  at  Johnstown,  on  the  Connemaugh  river,  whose 
waters  flow  west  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  greatest  elevation  above 
tide  water,  is  2,491  feet,  and  the  total  rise  and  fall  is  2,570^^^  feet,  of 
which  2,007  are  overcome  by  ten  inclined  planes,  five  on  each  side  of  the 
summit,  worked  by  20  stationary  steam  engines,  of  about  35  horse  power 
each,  or  an  aggregate  power  of  700  horses.  I'wo  stationary  engines  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  plane,  only  one  of  which  is  required  to  be  used 
at  a time,  the  other  being  provided  to  guard  against  accident.  Trains  of 
cars,  in  ascending  and  descending,  are  attached  to  an  endless  rope,  one 
train  ascending  and  another  descending  at  the  same  time,  and  are  taken 
up  and  down  each  plane,  in  from  six  to  ten  minutes.  For  security,  in 
case  of  accident,  a safety-car  ascends  and  descends  with  the  trains.  The 
inclination  of  the  planes  vary  from  7i  to  101  feet  elevation,  to  100  feet 
base.  The  aggregate  bases  of  the  10  inclined  planes  are  4y3^'^  miles, 
and  the  graded  portion  of  the  railway  over  which  locomotive  engines 
pass  is  32^^  miles.  There  are  four  large  viaducts.  One  is  built  over 
the  Connemaugh,  at  Horse  Shoe  bend,  and  cost  954,502,  and  consists  of 
a single  arch  of  masonry,  of  80  feet  span,  the  top  being  70  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  other  principal  viaducts  are  over  the  Ebens- 
burg  branch,  the  Mountain  Branch,  and  the  Beaver  Dam  branch  of  the 
Juniata.  At  a distance  of  four  miles  from  Johnstown,  is  a tunnel  901 
feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  19  high ; the  cost  of  which  was  937,498. 
The  Width  of  the  roadway  on  the  embankments,  and  within  the  side 
drains,  is  25  feet,  on  which  is  laid  a double  track  of  edge  rails,  weighing 
40  pounds  per  yard,  supported  by  cast  iron  chairs,  placed  partly  on  stone 
blocks,  and  partly  on  wooden  cross  sleepers.  The  endless  ropes  upon 
the  inclined  planes  are  made  of  hemp,  and  cost  each  92,455,  or  924,550 
for  the  10  planes.  These  ropes  must  be  renewed  annually.  In  1844, 
wire  ropes  were  substituted  upon  two  planes,  and  the  saving  by  wire,  in- 
stead of  hemp,  is  estimated  by  the  superintendant  to  be  9l}465  per  annum, 
for  each  plane,  or  8 14,650  annually  for  the  10  planes. 

A sight  of  this  railway,  with  its  10  inclined  planes  and  20  stationary 
steam  engines,  with  its  ascending  and  descending  trains  of  loaded  cars 
and  section  boats,  rapidly  driven  by  the  power  of  steam  up  the  lofty  Alle- 
gany, where  the  passenger,  in  ascending,  often  sees  clouds  seeming  to  rest 
upon  the  summit,  until  midway  up  the  mountain  he  passes  through  the 
tempest,  and  standing  upon  the  pinnacle,  beholds  the  bright  sun  over  his 
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head,  and  the  storm  raging  below  him — is  well  worth  a journey  across 
the  Atlantic  to  behold.  And  yet  there  are  intelligent  men  who  have  lived 
during  their  lives  in  the  state,  and-  who  have  not  only  never  beheld  it,  but 
have  no  conception  of  its  magnificence  and  grandeur,  or  the  enchantment 
of  the  scene. 


First  cost  of  railway, 9 1,828,461  35 

Expenditures  before  used, 5,481  56 


Total  cost  before  income, $1,833,942  91 

Annual  5 per  cent  interest  on  cost,  $91,697  11. 


Incoxs  and  Expenses. 


Yean. 

Reveniie. 

Expenditores. 

Nett  reyenuo. 

Loss. 

1835, 

$97,739 

54 

$98,744 

17 

.... 

$1,004 

63 

1836, 

153,171 

34 

132,538 

07 

$20,633 

27 

.... 

1837, 

148,523 

20 

158,038 

42 

9,515 

22 

1838, 

153,069 

00 

148,648 

41 

4,420 

*59 

.... 

1839, 

151,330 

00 

141,857 

24 

9,472 

76 

. ... 

1840,, 

167,265 

79 

267,333 

06 

100,067 

27 

1841, 

145,434 

75 

133,799 

27 

11,638 

48 

1842,..:. 

116,349 

30 

120,174 

93 

.... 

ifi 

Ol 

00 

CO 

1843,.... 

175,475 

90 

159,919 

69 

15,556 

21 

• 

• ••• 

1844............ 

179,780 

62 

138,915 

35 

40,865 

27 

.... 

Total, 

$1,488,139 

44 

$1,499,968 

51 

$102,583 

68 

$114,412 

75 

1(j2,583  68 


Excess  of  expenditures, $11,829  07 


1844.  Receipts. 

Road^oU, 

Motive  power  toll,. 

Total  receipts, 


$65,200  42 
114,580  20 


$179,780  62 
138,915  35 


^ Expenses. 

Maintaining  motive  power, 

Repairs  of  railway, 

Salaries  and  contingencies,. 

Total  expenses, 


$106,321  40 
29,724  00 
2,869  95 


$138,915  35 


Nett  rev.  in  1844,. . $40,865  27 


Although  during  the  ten  years  this  railway  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
not  produced  any  net  revenue,  as  an  isolated  work,  yet  as  a connecting 
link  of  the  main  line,  it  has  not  been  altogether  profitless.  The  last  year, 
it  paid  an  interest  of  more  than  2i  per  cent  on  its  original  t^ost,  after  de- 
fraying all  expenses ; and  as  improvements  are  made  in  its  management 
to  lessen  expenses,  and  business  increases,  as  it  will,  for  all  time  to  come, 
an  ample  revenue  may  be  expected,  to  pay  for  repairs  and  management, 
and  also  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  work.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  ten  miles  west  of  its  eastern  termination,  is  a vast  and 
inexhaustible  deposite  of  bituminous  coal.  During  the  year  ending  the 
first  of  December  last,  532,000  bushels  were  mined  on  the  line  of  the 
railway,  brought  down  to  Hollidaysburg  in  cars,  and  shipped  in  canal 
boats  for  the  east.  This  tonnage  is  increasing  25  per  cent  annually,  and 
is  destined  to  form  a great  and  profitable  trade.  It  pays  only  a small  toll, 
on  the  10  miles  of  railway  over  which  it  passes,  but  on  the  173  miles  of 
canal,  on  which  it  must  be  carried,  if  it  reaches  the  seaboard,  the  reve- 
nue is  large.  The  increase  of  this  coal  trade,  and  the  increase  of  every 
other  tonnage,  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  great  west,  will  give  a constant  increasing  profit 
to  the  Alleghany  Portage  railway. 
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THB  CANALS  OF  THE  MAIN  LINE. 

The  canals  of  the  main  line,  are  divided  into  three  divisions ; the  east* 
ern  division  on  the  east  branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna ; the  Juniata 
division,  in  the  vaflej  of  the  Juniata ; and  the  western  division,  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Connemaugh, 
the  Kiskeminetus  and  the  Alleghany  rivers.  The  eastern  and  Juniata 
divisions,  form  one  continuous  canal,  173  miles  in  length,  between  the 
two  railways  of  the  main  line,  but  is  separated  from  the  western  division 
by  the  Alleghany  mountain. 

The  Eastern  Division  commences  at  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna^ 
28  miles  below  Harrisburg,  where  it  connects  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  railway,  extending  east  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  the  York 
and  Wrightsville  railway,  extending  west  and  south  to  York  and  Bulle- 
mole  ; and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  canal,  leading  to  Havre-de- 
Grace,  on  the  Chesapeake  bay.  It  is  43  miles  in  length,  and  extends 
from  Columbia,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  through  Marietta,  Bainbridge,  Middletown,  Har- 
risburgh,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  Dauphin,  to  Duncan’s  Island,  where 
it  crosses  the  river  by  a magnificent  tew-path  bridge,  nearly  a mile  long, 
and  unites  with  the  Juniata  division.  At  this  fdace,  the  Susquehanna 
division  comes  into  the  main  line  from  the  north,  and  at  Middletown,  ten 
miles  below  Harrisburg,  the  Union  canal  comes  in  from  the  east. 

The  Juniata  Division  takes  a westerly  course,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata  river,  and  extends  130  miles,  to  Ibe  base  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tain, passing  through  the  towns  of  Newport,  Mifflin,  Lewistown,  Hunt- 
ingdoo,  and  Alexandria,  and  terminates  at  HeUidaysburg,  where  it  meets 
the  Alleghany  Portage  railway. 

The  eastern  and  Juniata  Divisions  have  an  upward  lockage  of  670-j^^ 
feet,  in  108  locks,  between  Columbia  and  Hollidaysburg,  exclusive  of  two 
guard  locks,  and  an  outlet  lock  into  the  Susquehanna,  at  Columbia.  The 
locks  on  the  Susquehanna  are  90  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  on  the  Juniata,  90  feet  long,  by  15  feet  wide.  The  width  of  the 
canal  is  40  feet  at  the  top,  and  28  at  the  bottom.  The  depth  is  four  feet. 
The  two  divisions  have  18  dams,  and  33  aqueducts  ; and  ISyVf  miles  of 
slack  water  navigation. 

The  Western  Division,  begins  at  the  western  termination  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Portage  Railway,  at  Johnstown,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
Connemaugh,  Kiskeminetus,  and  Alleghany  rivers,  passing  Blairsville, 
Leechburg,  Saltsburg,  and  other  towns,  terminates  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  104i  miles  long,  and  corresponds  with  the  Juniata  division 
in  the  size  of  its  canal  and  locks.  It  has  66  locks,  and  470  feet  of  down- 
ward lockage,  between  Johnstown  and  Pittsburgh.  There  are  two  tun- 
nels,  16  aqueducts,  64  culverts,  39  waste  wiers,  10  dams,  and  21)  miles 
of  slack  water  navigation. 

The  following  exhibits  the  cost  of  the  canals  of  the  main  line,  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  and  net  revenue  of  the  three  divisions,  and  also 
the  first  cost,  receipts,  annual  expenses  and  net  revenue  per  mile. 

First  Cost. 


Eastern  di vision, 43  miles.  01,736,599  42 

Juniata  “ 130  “ 3,521,412  21 

Western  " 104J  « 3,069,877  38 


Total 2774  *8,397,889  01 
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Amoant  brought  forward, 08,337,889  01 


Exc.  of  expend,  prior  to  1835,  Juniata  division,... . 088,593  00 

“ « « Western  “ ....  286,117  28 

0374,710  28 

Nett  revenue  prior  to  1835,  Eastern  division, 112,001  69 

Balance  of  excess  of  expenditures, 0262,708  59  262,708  59 

Whole  cost  prior  to  1835, 08,590,597  60 

Annual  5 per  cent  interest  on  whole  cost, 429,529  88 

Income  and  Expenses. 


Years.  Receipts.  Expenditures.  Nett  revenue. 

1835,  0316,323  06  0120,750  51  0195,572  59 

1836,  339,062  11  80,606  33  258.455  78 

1837,  348,389  99  171,933  87  176,456  12 

1838,  302,833  37  197,651  18  105,182  19 

1839,  388,185  60  97,900  51  290,285  09 

1840  395,066  96  268,112  05  126,954  91 

1841  345,415  57  132,592  02  212,823  55 

1842  292,246  52  142,221  02  150,025  49 

1843,  2 6,120  26  111,154  80  184,965  46 

1844,  351,101  92  102,159  14  248,942  78 

10  reus, a3>3'74,745  36  $1,425,081  44  $1,949,663  92 

Average  pr.]rr.,  337^74  53  142,508  18  194,966  39 

First  Cost  per  Mils,  030,016  41. 

Years.  Receipts  per  irile.  Expeuses  per  mile.  Nett  rev.  perm. 

1835, 01,139  90  0435  13  0704  77 

1836 1,221  83  290  47  931  36 

1837, 1,255  45  619  58  635  87 

1838 1,091  29  712  23  379  04 

1839,  1,398  86  352  80  ]/)46  06 

1840,  1,423  66  966  17  457  43 

1841,  1,244  74  477  80  766  94 

1842,  , 1,053  14  512  50  510  64 

1843  1,067  09  400  56  666  53 

1844, 1,265  26  368  14  897  12 

lOyeare,. 012.161  22  05,135  40  07,025  82 

Average  p.mile,  1,216  12  513  54  702  58 


With  regard  to  the  trade  upon  the  main  line  of  state  works,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  sources  of  revenue  are  abundant,  varied,  and  never  filing. 
It  penetrates  mountains  of  mineral  wealth,  and  runs  through  agricultural 
vallies  of  great  fertility.  It  ik  the  avenue  to  market,  for  the  produce  of 
furnaces,  forges,  bloomeries,  rolling  mills,  and  lead  mines — a tonnage  that 
has  made  the  canals  of  England  the  most  profitable  in  the  world.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  the  best  outlet  to  the  seaboard  for  the  heavy  staples  of  the 
great  west.  This  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  summary  of  some  of  the 
principal  articles  of  freight  carried  on  the  main  line  in  1844.  This  in- 
cludes only  the  original  shipments  at  Pittsburgh,  Columbia  and  Philadel- 
phia, but  does  not  show  the  tonnage  to,  and  fiom  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  the  exception  of  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  grain,  and  lumber  in  part. 
In  this  list  of  articles,  the  merchandise  and  groceries,  the  drugs  and  dye- 
stuffs, and  coffee,  are  shipped  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio ; and  the  bacon,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  lard  and  tallow, 
are  the  productions  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas,  which  pass  to  the  seaboard  over  our  whole  line. 
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The  coal,  iron,  two-thirds  of  the  salt,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  lumbeFi  and 
most  of  the  sundries  bj  weight,  are  the  productions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Articles  by  Weight. 

Ponnds.  Poiuds. 

Merchandise  and  groceries 89,712,992  for  the  West, 9,092307 

Western  bacon, 19,334,109  Sundries,  by  weight, 30312t371 

Tobacco  from  the  West, 17,303,415  Iron  made  in  Pennsylvania,...  134,006392 

Wool  **  3,193,381  Anthracite  coal, 289,486,000 

Cotton  “ 1,416,613  Bituminous  coal, 63,114,000 

liard  and  tallow  2,665,039  ■ — 

Hemp  “ 1,306,045  Total  pounds, 664301,668 

Butter  and  cheese, 1,645,472  Or  332,145  tons,  of  2,000  pounds  each. 

Drugs  and  dye-stufis, 1,802,422 

Articles  by  auANTiTT. — Reducing  the  flour  to  bushels,  there  were 
received  at  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  from  the  west,  1,776,664  bushela 
of  wheat,  and  517,378  bushels  of  other  grain;  100,454  barrels  of  flour 
were  shipped  at  Pittsburgh,  for  the  east,  and  passed  over  the  whole  line. 

There  were  292,154  bushels  of  salt,  carried  on  the  line,  of  which 
107,099  bushels  were  sent  to  the  middle  and  northern  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  185,055  bushels  were  transported  to  Pittsburgh  from  the 
salt  works  ou  the  Kiskeminetus. 

Besides  a large  amount  of  lumber,  which  was  sold  on  the  line  of  the 
canal,  there  were  received  at  Philadelphia,  Columbia,  and  Pittsburgh,  of 
sawed  lumber  alone,  16,583,922  feet,  and  5,188,200  shingles. 

The  number  of  boats,  which  cleared  during  the  year,  east  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  west  from  Columbia,  was  8,263,  being  an  increase  over  1843, 
of  1,394. 

Most  of  the  anthracite,  and  one-third  of  the  bituminous  coal,  pays  toll 
at  the  collectors’  offices  upon  the  Susquehanna,  and  north  and  west 
branch  divisions  of  the  canal,  but  in  its  way  to  market,  it  passes  over  a 
portion  of  the  main  line.  The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity 
shipped  in  1843  and  1844,  and  the  annual  increase. 

AlfTHBACITE. 


Colleetor*8  oIBcef . Tms  is  1843.  Tom  ta  1814. 

Portsmouth, 7,050  1 1,690 

Berwick, 59,999  116,018 

Northumberland, 5,889  6,818 

Liverpool, 4,613  9,755 

Junction, 524  462 

Total  tons, 78,075  144,743 

78,075 

Tons,  increase  in  1844, 66,668 

Bituminous. 

Collector’s  offices.  Tons  In  1843.  Tons  in  1844.  Bn.  in  1843.  Bn.  in  1844. 

Hollidaysburg, 14,610  18,999  435,300  569,978 

Dunnsburg,.. 5,448  10,475  163,440  314358 

Williamsport,. 2.464  1,110  73,920  33398 

Offices  on  western  division,....  1,360  973  39,800  23,198 

Total, 23,782  31,557  712,460  940,718 

23,782  712,460 

Increlise  in  1844. 7,775  338.350 
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The  anthracite  coal  paying  toll,  at  Portsmouth,  is  mined  on  the  Swa- 
tara,  above  Pinegrove,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  main  line,  by  the  Union 
canal.  That  which  pays  toil  at  Berwick,  is  mined  in  the  Wyoming  val- 
fey,  and  is  transported  down  the  north  branch  and  the  Susquehanna  ca- 
nals to  the  main  line  ; and  that  paying  at  Northumberland,  Liverpool  and 
Junction,  is  partly  mined  in  Wyoming,  but  mostly  on  the  Shamakin  and 
in  Sykens  valley,  and  enters  the  main  line  by  the  Susquehanna  division 
of  the  canal. 

The  bituminous  coal  which  is  shipped  at  Hollidaysburg,  is  mined  on 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  and  is  taken  to  the  canal 
by  the  Alleghany  Portage  railway.  That  which  is  shipped  at  Dunnsburg 
is  taken  from  the  mines  on  Queen’s  Run,  near  the  western  termination  of 
the  West  Branch  canal,  and  that  shipped  at  Williamsport,  is  brought  to 
the  navigation,  by  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  railway,  and  the  coal 
from  these  two  last  locations  is  transported  from  the  places  of  shipment, 
down  the  West  Branch  and  Susquehanna  canals  to  the  main  line,  and 
from  thence  to  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  Pennsylvania  iron  shipped 
on  the  main  line  in  1843  and  1844,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  at  the 
places  of  shipment. 

laow. 


Oollector's  offices. 

No.  lbs.,  1843. 

No.  lbs.,  1044. 

Increase. 

Philadelphia, 

1,375,595 

1,742.741 

367,146 

Paoli, 

4,0244289 

6,932,681 

2,908,392 

Parkesburg,.. 

602,384 

1,359,933 

757,548 

Lancaster, 

2,033,439 

2,680.103 

646,664 

Columbia, 

745,932 

7,000.081 

64254,149 

Portsmouth, 

1,246,620 

8,333,313 

7,086,592 

Harrisburg, 

6,679,601 

10,167,781 

3,488,180 

Newport, 

992,816 

1,468,983 

476,166 

Lcwistown,.. 

4,493,622 

5,429,925 

936,303 

Huntingdon, 

7,109,445 

4,773,567 

Hollidaysburg, 

Johnstown, 

13,359,611 
no  return. 

19,249,517 

7,958,000 

981,085 

5,995,906 

Blairsville, 

446,612 

534,473 

Freeport,. 

Pittsburgh, 

7,600 

3,873,137 

74,800 

60,500 

3,425,008 

4,317,316 

52,900 

Berwick, 

4,242,916 

Dunnsburg, 

5,354,575 

8,016,863 

2,662,288 

Williamsport, 

302,066 

443,790 

141,744 

Northumberland, 

12,146,737 

22,445,040 

104^98,303 

Liverpool, 

149,863 

405,119 

255,256 

Junction, 

1,742,964 

1,876,116 

133,152 

Bridgewater, 

1,476,504 

14,839,723 

8,363,219 

Total  poiinds, 

73,131.712 

134,006,982 

56,601,377 

3,784,007 

Increase  in  one  year, 

54,817,370 

Decrease. 


2,335,878 


448,129 


2,784,007 


The  amount  of  toll  received  upon  all  the  state  works  for  coal  and  iron 
in  1844,  was  3222,509  17. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  description  of  the  main  line  of  state  works 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a continuous  line  of  railways  and  canals  between 
the  eastern  and  western  waters,  formed  by  surmounting  great  obstacles, 
and  constructed  at  great  expense.  Commenced  at  a time  when  there 
was  little  experience  in  making  canals  and  railways,  with  a large  party 
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in  the  commonwealth  opposed  to  a state  system  of  internal  improrem^nt, 
the  success  that  has  finally  attended  the  enterprise,  is  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  the  onward  progress  of  Pennsylvania.  The  main  line  is  wor- 
thy the  effort  of  a great  state,  proverbial  for  the  moral  worth  and  industry 
of  its  population,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  Its  great  and  unrivaled  re- 
sources— a state  that  now  produces  annually  15,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  45,000,000  bushels  of  other  grain,  and  is  capable  of  increas- 
ing  the  amount  fourfold — that  will  send  to  market  this  year  2,000,000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal,  yielding  a return  to  the  state  of  more  than 
07,000,000 — that  manufactures  throe-fourths  of  the  iron  made  in  the  whole 
Union,  and  has  the  means  of  supplying  the  consumption  of  the  world  ; and 
that  has  a bituminous  coal  field,  through  which  the  main  line  passes, 

130  miles,  containing  1,000  square  miles,  or  6,400,000  acres,  when  ifi 
Europe  contains  only  2,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land.  Tkilf 
vast  mineral  wealth,  without  the  public  works,  would  have  been  dead  capi- 
tal forever.  Notwithstanding  this,  attempts  were  made  during  the  late 
financial  embarrassments,  consequent  upon  the  derangement  of  businein, 
and  the  universal  prostration  of  public  and  private  credit,  to  heap  odium 
upon  the  whole  system  of  state  works.  At  one  time,  popular  clamor  al- 
most prevailed.  But  that  time  has  passed  away.  The  credit  of  the  pub- 
lic works  has  revived  with  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  the  voice  of  opposi- 
tion and  complaint  has  been  drowned  by  the  music  of  the  boatman’s  horn 
on  the  canals,  and  hushed  into  silence  by  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  of 
thousands  of  cars  upon  our  railways — ^the  sound  of  forge  hammers — ^the 
rattling  of  rolling  mills — ^the  roar  of  furnaces — and  the  puffing  of  ste^uii 
engines,  in  every  section  of  the  commonwealth.  If  these  state  works  hadt 
never  yielded  any  revenue,  over  the  annual  expenses,  the  people  of  Penni 
sylvania  would  have  still  been  gainers  by  their  construction  at  the  public 
expense.  They  are  an  enduring  monument  of  honor  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  planned  them,  and  by  their  energy  effected  their  completiba« 
The  permanent  value  they  have  given  to  property — the  vast  resource# 
which  they  are  the  cause  of  developing — ^the  capital  and  populatMMl 
which  they  are  bringing  into  the  state — the  enterprise  awakened,  and 
dormant  energies  aroused — the  increased  price  of  every  thing  seht  to 
market,  and  the  anK)unt  saved  in  the  reduced  price  of  every  thing  pur- 
chased from  the  seaboard,  are  worth  many  times  more  to  the  whole  people^ 
than  the  amount  of  state  taxes,  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
But  it  will  be  perceived,  that  they  are  now  yielding  an  increasing  revef* 
nue  to  the  state.  Last  year,  the  whole  main  line  paid  four  per  cent  upon  i£ii 
original  cost,  and  the  revenue  will  annually  increase  with  the  wealth,  fO- 
iinement,  and  population  of  this  great,  young,  and  vigorous  republic.  Let 
the  main  line  of  state  works,  be  hereafter  intrusted  only  to  honest  and 
competent  men ; let  political  knavery  be  hereafter  banished  from  its  con- 
trol ; let  experience,  economy,  and  wisdom,  direct,  regulate,  and  manage 
all  its  affairs,  and  this  important  work  will,  henceforth,  be  no  expense  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  will  pay  all  expenditures,  for  repairs,  manage- 
ment, and  interest  on  cost,  and  leave  an  annual  surplus  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  principal. 
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**  1 emifbas  a certain  sympathy  with  the  boy  that  would  go  to  sea.  Wild,  erratic,  extravagant  as 
falls  passion  may  be,  yet  it  is  not  unaccountable.  Uixed  up  with  some  rebellious  and  runaway  dis- 
positions, no  doubt  it  often  is,  but  still  there  is  the  native  love  of  marvels  and  novelties,  the  passiois 
Ibr  exploring,  which  has  animated  alike  the  bosom  of  the  greatest  navigators  ; the  desire  to  traverse 
this  ocean  domain  of  mystery,  to  see  the  sun  go  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  to  behold  men 
and  cities,  and  rivers  and  mountains  of  strange  and  remote  climes  and  countries  *** 

llNauESTioNABLY  Dr.  Dcwej  is  right  to  a certain  degree,  when  he 
makes  the  love  of  adventure,  the  restlessness  of  a roving  temperamenti 
and  the  exuberance  of  youthful  blood,  the  prompters  of  the  sailor  boy ; 
but  to  us,  who  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  who  have  slept  where  the  wind  piped  amid  the  many  shrouds  in  the 
offing,  who  have  listened  to  the  rough,  but  not  unmusical  voices  of  the 
seamen,  for  hours,  of  a still  night,  where,  in  the  bay,  some  stout  and  free 
voiced  tar  would  begin  his  song  of  “ Bay  of  Biscay  O !”  or  “ Constant  Su- 
san,” and  soon  voice  after  voice  would  respond,  till,  at  the  chorus,  ship 
after  ship  swelled  the  cadence,  and  the  whole  air  was  alive  with  rude 
melody  ; we,  who  have  been  bred  amid  associations  of  the  kind,  claim  to 
have  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real  needs  and  promptings  of  the 
sailor.  No  one  can  judge  of  him  in  the  harbor  of  a great  commercial 
thoroughfare,  such  as  New  York,  New  Orleans,  London,  Liverpool,  &c. 
Here  he  is  but  a wayfarer,  an  accidental  denizen,  associated  with  a spe- 
cific object,  which,  when  once  accomplished,  will  relieve  him  from  a dis- 
agreeable necessity.  He  does  not  like  to  be  in  these  places,  he  speaks 
of  them  with  loathing  and  disgust ; for  it  is  in  places  like  these  that  he 
feels  himself  like  the  dwellers  of  his  own  element,  the  tribe  of  shell  fish, 
at  the  season  when  they  lie  denuded  of  shell.  He  is,  as  it  were,  un- 
armed. 

Yes,  it  is  in  these  great  marts,  that  he  feels  he  is  a child ; that  he 
grows  ashamed  of  his  generous  and  manly  promptings,  so  often  do  they 
make  him  the  dupe  of  the  evil  and  designing.  It  is  here,  too,  that  we 
spread  out  all  that  is  likely  to  allure  and  bewilder  his  strong  tempera- 
ment, and  a sailor  is  more  human  than  his  fellows,  has  the  stronger  ele- 
ments of  all  high  tendencies,  and  all  low  tendencies,  in  a larger  degree 
than  his  brethren  of  the  land. 

The  fact  that  he  chooses  the  sea  for  his  element  is  a proof  of  this,  for  in 
no  other  will  such  drafts  be  made  upon  his  physical,  his  social,'  moral  and 
intellectual  resources  as  here.  The  sailor,  is,  in  truth,  a man  of  genius, 
not  writing,  thinking  genius,  it  may  be,  but  acting  genius.  He  has  its 
temperament,  though  not  its  utterance,  unless  we  may  call  his  exulting 
rapture  in  the  storm  and  the  peril,  an  utterance.  Unless  we  call  the  rough 
song,  instinct  with  love,  and  faith,  and  honor,  piped  from  the  dizzy  mast- 
head, an  utterance ; unless  we  call  the  free  sweep  of  the  fearless  limb 
upon  its  precarious  foothold,  keeping  time  to  the  careless  jest,  an  utter- 
ance ; for,  in  all  of  these,  the  sailor  gives  expression  to  the  power  and 
the  life  within  him. 

The  days  of  wild  enthusiasm  for  exploring  the  terra  incognita  of  the 
olden  time,  are  no  more.  The  Gilberts,  the  Raleighs,  and  the  Hudsons, 
together  with  the  myriads  of  others,  of  more  or  less  note,  who  figured  in 
that  remarkable  era  of  maritime  zeal,  had  they  lived  in  this  age  of  know- 
everythingness,  with  all  their  genius,  would  have  found  their  great  ener- 

* Dr.  Dewey’s  Sermon  on  Seafaring  Men. 
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gies,  like  an  idle  sword  fretting  its  scabbard,  wearing  fevered  pangs  into 
their  very  soul  for  the  lack  of  the  wherewithal  to  exercise  them,  and  even 
they  would  have  rusted  in  common-place  inaction. 

We  have  spirits  akin,  even  now  amongst  us,  but  there  is  no  emergency 
fo  bring  them  into  action.  The  same  wild  love  of  adventure  yet  existSt 
but  there  is  nothing  comparatively  to  give  it  aliment ; the  irregular  ac- 
tion breaks  out  in  those  terrible  piracies  which  appal  us  with  their  re- 
cords, a throb  of  the  old  spirit  of  lawless  careering  upon  the  high  seas, 
when  commercial  intercourse  was  less  understood,  and  human  life  less 
estimated  than  at  the  present  time. 

But  now  the  world  is  all  known,  mapped  out,  read  and  talked  about. 
An  island  or  two  may  remain  to  reward  some  patient  searcher,  a half 
continent  to  balance  New  Holland,  and  hereafter  a cannibal  or  two 
therefrom,  may  add  a penny  to  our  museums,  or  it  may  be  that  some 
strange  animals,  links  to  our  organic  remains,  may  yet  delight  the  brains 
of  the  learned,  who  like  facts  marvellously  well,  when  not  compelled  to 
rest  in  analogies ; but  as  for  the  prince  Lee  Boos,  Alleghanians  and  Incas, 
they  are  all  found  out,  read  about,  robbed  and  destroyed,  and  now  little 
more  is  left  but  to  glean  the  world  over  again,  beginning,  as  we  have  done, 
where  our  ancestors  left,  with  Africa  and  Asia,  and  despoil  and  root  out 
again  the  kingdom  of  Poms  and  the  dynasties  of  Chang  Fu. 

There  are  no  more  secret  nooks  to  amuse  us  with  mysteries.  Our  cities 
are  no  longer  filled  with  a peculiar  population.  The  Jew  is  at  home  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  has  been  a bye-word  and  a hissing. 
The  Turk  and  the  Chinese  hai^ly  win  a stare  in  our  streets.  The  Ethio- 
pian changes  not  his  skin,  but  his  bond  of  security  is  side  by  side  upon  the 
parchment  of  the  Caucasian.  The  child-man,  Indian  studies  art  in  our 
universities,  ships  in  our  navies,  and  with  his  horse-trot  walk  goes  about 
our  thoroughfares.  The  Malay  swings  in  our  shrouds,  and  the  cannibal 
eats  roast  beef,  and  keeps  no  “ missionary  cooked  upon  the  side  board. 
The  earth  has  become  a grand  mix  up.  Climate  has  ceased  to  be  bind- 
ing. The  lion  and  the  leopard  are  led  by  a little  child,  and  the  lamb  may 
lay  its  innocent  head  upon  the  mane  of  the  one  and  the  spots  of  the  other. 
The  elephant  is  at  home  in  our  midst,  and  breaks  fmm  restraint  in  search 
of  companionship.  Reptiles  change  their  localities,  and  the  cockatrice,' 
away  from  the  intensity  of  its  own  burning  region,  may  become  the  play- 
thing of  childhood.  The  wood  of  the  tropics  is  found  in  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north,  and  the  scorpion,  lurking  in  its  crevices,  finds  its  way 
to  our  feet  like  the  spider  and  the  lizsard  of  our  own  soil. 

“ birds  in  stranger  climes  that  roam. 

And  keep  their  native  wood-notes  still,” 

cause  our  forests  to  resound  with  strange  melody,  and  the  foot  tnms  aside 
strange  entomology.  The  guano  is  bringing  vegetation  to  our  shores, 
developing  seeds  that  were  indigenous  to  another  clime,  and  soon  it  will 
be  impossible  to  identify  what  is  exotic  and  what  relative  to  ourselves. 

We  will  not  talk  of  prophecy,  which  these  manifestations  may  or  may 
not  seem  to  indicate,  but  content  ourselves  with  facts,  and  leave  specula- 
tion  for  men  who  find  time  to  dream  in  a period  like  the  present.  Thought 
now  is  to  develop  itself  less  in  physical  action  than  heretofore,  and  more 
as  a searcher  for  the  good  and  the  true  appertaining  to  humanity;  less 

* Vide  Sidney  Smith. 
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even  in  imagination  merely,  only  so  far  as  it  is  subordinate  to  the  great 
ihrobbings  of  humanity  in  its  struggle  onward.  The  world  is  soon  to  be 
laced  by  the  threads  of  the  railroad,  like  the  web  of  the  spider,  and  no 
man  will  say  “ know,”  for  all  will  be  known.  The  telegraph  will  speak 
across  the  Oregon,  the  steamer  and  the  fleet- winded  ship  create  a bridge 
of  boats  to  Asia.  Man,  having  warred  perpetually  with  the  elements, 
has  bent  them  to  his  purposes,  and  now  he  will  be  content  only  while  he 
holds  them  in  subjection.  Wonders  cease  to  be  wonders,  so  prepared 
are  we  for  all  the  omnipotence  of  mechanism.  Indeed,  the  world  thrills 
now  deeper  to  a great  human  thought,  than  it  can  ever  again  to  the  great 
in  action,  for  it  is  learning  that  the  heroes  in  thought  are  the  heroes  in  ac- 
tion, when  the  motive  for  action  comes.  Byron,  who  accomplished  no 
little  for  Greece,  is  as  much  immortal  for  the  high  thought  that  prompted 
aid,  as  he  could  have  been  by  a succession  of  victories,  for  it  was  the 
human  blossom,  the  flower  of  the  cross  amid  his  poetic  lays. 

What  is  there  to  give  glory  to  the  path  of  the  sailor  now!  He  is  a 
Mercury  of  craft;  a winged  messenger  from  clime  to  clime,  celerity  and 
skill  being  the  great  requisites.  He,  himself,  is  an  item  of  a great  re- 
sult. He  is  a part  of  an  enterprise,  a spring  in  a machine,  a member  of 
a system.  In  all,  and  in  every  case,  he  is  overlooked  as  a man.  His 
humanity  is  forgotten  in  the  result  he  is  to  produce.  This  should  not  be 
the  case,  and  right  glad  were  we  to  see  a man  like  Dr.  Dewey  bringing 
his  mind  to  the  cause  of  seamen.  Apart,  as  he  is,  from  the  class, 
we  should  half  wonder  at  his  sympathy,  did  we  not  remember  that  once 
he  ministered  in  the  midst  of  a people  of  thi^  kind.  Right  glad  were  we 
to  see  the  names  of  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  appended  to  a request 
for  its  publication,  that  the  thought  therein  contained  might  become  of 
more  general  utility. 

Merchants  are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  general 
improvement  of  seamen  ; they  are  beginning  to  see  that  while  they  en- 
trust immense  wealth  in  their  ships,  it  is  important  that  they  should  have 
a reliable  crew.  When  our  population  was  less,  the  avenues  to  wealth 
more  numerous,  and  the  necessities  of  foreign  powers  more  urgent  for  our 
productions  than  at  present,  the  lower  and  least  responsible  class  amongst 
us,  filled  the  offices  of  seamen.  But  this  state  of  things  is  passing  away, 
and  soon  we  shall  see  youth  of  education  and  promise,  of  birth  and  talents, 
filling  its  ranks.  We  might  point  out  more  than  one  evidence  of  what 
we  are  saying.  But  one  shall  suffice. 

Not  many  months  since,  Messrs.  Grinnel  and  Minturn  fitted  out  a ship 
for  China,  in  which  embarked  ten  young  gentlemen  as  seamen.  They 
were  all  youth  of  birth,  talents,  and  promise,  all  full  of  life  and  expecta- 
tion, and  all  eager  for  the  use  of  strong  limbs  and  willing  minds.  “ I wish 
to  be  in  a profession  that  will  make  me  feel  my  manhood,”  says  one  of 
them.  “ I am  stout  and  active,  and  labor  and  enterprise  only  will  con- 
tent me.” 

Surely  this  is  the  language  of  a full  man,  requiring  exercise  for  his 
whole  powers,  physical  and  intellectual.  These  young  men,  immediately 
they  entered  the  ship,  drew  up  a set  of  bye-laws,  by  which  they  were  to 
be  regulated  ; by  which  they  were  not  to  shame  their  birth  by  profanity, 
or  any  habit  repugnant  to  their  home  associations ; respect  for  their  offi- 
cers, courtesy  to  each  other,  standing  prominent. 

The  ship  owners,  with  a praise-worthy  sympathy,  fitted  for  the  outward 
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bound  passage  a cabin  for  them  apart  from  the  ordinary  teamen,  and  the 
captain,  who  is  a gentleman  of  education,  volunteered  to  organize  them 
into  a class  for  re<^ular  lessons  in  navigation.  These  youth  are,  in  part, 
cadets,  upon  a plan  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  East  India  company. 
Should  they  continue  in  the  service,  they  will  be  thoroughly  trained,  prac- 
tical seamen  ; and  if  time  should  develop  in  them  sufficient  energy  and 
capacity,  will  most  likely  make  hereafter  some  of  our  best,  most  reliable 
find  gentlemanly  commanders,  be  capable  not  only  of  the  duties  of  mas- 
ter, but  of  merchants,  likewise,  which  is  more  or  less  essential ; and  above 
all  this,  will  become  fitting  representatives  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  country  whose  flag  they  uphold. 

The  enlightened  forethought  of  this  measure,  adopted  by  the  gentlemen 
we  have  named,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Here  is  a group  of  hardy  young 
men,  devoted  to  their  interests,  who  may,  hereafter,  not  only  augment 
their  wealth,  but  reflect  honor  upon  their  patrons.  But  we  have,  per- 
haps, dwelt  too  long  upon  a fact  so  pleasing. 

We  have  said  before  that  no  one  could  judge  of  the  sailor,  who  sees 
him  in  the  thoroughftires  of  our  great  commercial  cities.  The  Ameri- 
can seaman  is  hardly  to  be  found  any  length  of  time  in  these  ports. 
We  have  asked  more  than  once  of  intelligent  captains  what  propor- 
tion of  native  seaman  they  carry  as  an  average.  “ One-third,”  is  the 

feneral  reply;  and  the  rest?  rascally  Spaniards,  surly  John  Bulls, 
iealanders,  Malays,  anything,  everything  but  what  we  want  to  have.” 
True,  our  own  men  are  promoted  to  command,  but  it  is  evident  were 
our  maritime  arrangements  better  managed,  thousands  of  young 
men,  who  are  now  defrauding  women  of  their  legitimate  employment, 
by  measuring  tapes  and  ribbons,  and  who  are  stinting  their  own  man- 
manliness  by  standing  in  stalls  and  behind  counters,  would  go  out  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  hardy  labor.  No  youth  of  our  republic  should  be  so  wedded 
to  the  musty  and  effeminate  notions  of  European  usage  as  to  debar  him- 
self from  the  free,  strong  exercise  of  life  and  limb  awarded  him  here. 
Indeed,  a fair  hand,  and  girlish  prettiness  of  figure,  find  but  few  admirers 
in  comparison  with  the  prowess  of  a fuller  manhood.  We  even  sympa- 
thise with  the  hardy  Gael  who  kicked  the  pillow  of  snow  from  the  head 
of  his  sleeping  son,  and  called  him  an  effeminate  dog,”  and  doubt  if 
Prince  Albert  finds  half  as  many  admirers  as  De  Joinville,  so  weary  are 
we  of  the  sight  of  helpless,  inefficient  manhood. 

One  must  go  to  New  England  to  see  the  native  sailor  as  he  is.  Master 
of  a barren  soil,  and  as  rigid  climate,  he  takes  to  the  sea  as  by  a natural 
instinct,  less  from  the  love  of  adventure,  perhaps,  than  the  natural  hardi- 
ness of  his  own  organization.  He  calls  it  “a  dog’s  life,”  and  yet  sits  by 
the  hour  whittling  a stick,  and  building  little  boats  for  his  child,  and 
amusing  himself  and  it  by  stories  of  peril  and  hardship.  He  always  has 
a pet  ship,  in  which  most  of  his  rarest  experience  has  transpired,  and  the 
name  of  this  ship  is  oftenest  on  his  lips.  It  is  associated  with  the  stoiy  of 
bis  love,  with  the  memory  of  his  friendship,  and  he  dates  all  eras  from  his 
several  voyages  in  her. 

No  wonder  his  boys,  one  after  another,  “ ship,”  as  the  phrase  is.  They 
have,  perhaps,  a widowed  mother  to  support,  sisters  and  brothers  to  care 
for,  and  never  having  been  bred  to  a trade,  for  a sailor  has  a contempt 
for  all  handicraft  but  his  own,  with  little  education,  there  is  nothing  else 
so  congenial  to  his  associations ; and  so  he  goes  to  sea.”  The  very 
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eeverity  of  the  soil  and  climate  endear  the  country  to  him.  It  is  akin  to 
his  own  hardihood.  So  rarely  is  he  upon  the  land  that  a moderate  dis- 
play of  the  exuberance  of  nature  contents  him  ; indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
is  not  better  pleased  with  the  delicacy  of  a blossom  that  has  to  struggle 
upwards  to  light  and  beauty,  just  as  his  taste  is  always  best  pleased  with 
what  is  slender  and  graceful  in  woman,  as  appealing  more  certainly  to 
his  tenderness  and  protection. 

New  England  is  the  great  store-house  of  our  seamen,  and  there,  amongst 
her  primitive  and  hardy  population,  are  to  be  found  and  reared  the  best 
specimens.  All  that  is  required,  is,  that  they  should  be  fostered ; that 
prejudice  should  be  done  away ; that  their  rights  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
cognised, and  they  be  protected  from  the  cupidity  of  society.  But  we  close 
our  remarks  in  the  hope  that  others  will  be  brought  to  think  earnestly  and 
deeply  upon  a subject  of  such  great  national  importance.  We  have  barely 
suggested ; books  might  be  filled  with  a subject  of  such  vital  import ; and 
we,  separated  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  foreign  powers,  with  the 
productions  of  every  soil  and  climate  at  command,  with  resources  for 
maritime  wealth  almost  unknown  by  any  other  nation,  ought  to  be  alive 
upon  a theme  of  such  interest  to  ourselves.  We  have  only  to  cultivate  a 
high  nationality,  by  filling  our  ships  with  our  own  men,  who  will  feel 
themselves  identified  with  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  flag  which 
protects  them,  to  place  our  country  in  the  foremost  rank  of  nations,  and 
lo  make  our  “merchants,”  like  those  of  old,  “princes.” 


Art.  IV^MARITIME  LAW.  No.  VI. 

BOTTOMRY  BONDS,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE  AND  THE 
PERILS  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  contract  of  bottomry,  is  the  model  upon  which  policies  of  in- 
surance have  been  drafted,  as  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The  Span- 
ish marine  ordinances  of  Bilboa  contain  forms  of  bottomry  agreements  for 
the  loan  of  money,  upon  a ship,  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  ns  well  as 
on  goods  and  merchandise  to  be  laden  on  board.*  And  the  perils  as- 
sumed by  the  lender  are  the  same  as  those  assumed  by  the  underwriter. 
Indeed,  the  bottomry  contract  specifies,  in  all  countries,  certain  risks 
called  “ perils  of  the  seas.”  By  the  commercial  law  of  modern  times, 
these  have  been  applied  to  policies  of  insurance,  bills  of  lading,  carriers 
by  water,  charter  parties  of  ships  and  vessels.  The  perils  of  the  seas, 
mentioned  in  contracts,  upon  all  of  these  subjects,  appear  to  be  virtually 
the  same,  and  to  have  grown  out  of  the  original  contract  of  bottomry,  as 
commercial  intercourse  amongst  nations,  from  step  to  step  enlarged  itself 
in  modern  days. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  seem  to  have  been  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  insurance,  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  there 
is  no  certain  knowledge  that  the  subject  of  insurance  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  So  far  as  bills  of  exchange  may  have  been 
occasionally  used  among  these  people,  they  could  not  be  applied  to  any 
extensive  operations,  because  the.y  wanted  the  law  of  acceptance,  notice, 

* Chapter  23.  Ordinances  of  Bilboa. 
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and  recourse,  as  well  as  that  of  damage  for  non-pajment,  which  appear 
in  a considerable  degree  to  have  been  adopted  as  a part  of  the  commei'* 
cial  law,  in  a more  recent  day. 

Stypmannus,  a writer  on  maritime  law,  who  published  his  work  at  Stral* 
sundi,  Prussia,  in  1661,  speaking  on  marine  insurance,  says  that  the  cont. 
tract  of  marine  insurance  passed  from  the  Italians  amongst  the  Spaniards, 
and  afterwards  into  Holland,  and  then  became  in  use  amongst  all  conft- 
mercial  nations. 

Monsieur  Savary,  a French  author,  informs  us  that  the  Jews  were  the 
first  people  who  introduced  the  practice  of  insurance  into  that  kingdom. 
This  was  about  1183. 

Being  driven  from  France,  they  made  use  of  this  method  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  the  entire  loss  of  their  efiects.  In  England,  insurance  was  un- 
known until  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  introduced  by  Italian  traders, 
who  were  Jews  from  Lombardy,  about  the  time,  or  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  its  twin  brother,  bills  of  eichange.  It  was  about  the  sanie  pe- 
riod, that  insurance  appeared  in  Antwerp.  The  first  insurance  under- 
writers were  Jews,  who  used  to  meet  in  London,  at  a bouse  called  the 
Pawn  House,  in  Lombardy  street,  and  at  the  present  day  Lombard.  This 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  persons  were  the 
sole  negotiators  of  insurance  (6r  a long  peri^  of  time  in  London<-^ear 
half  a century.  They  conducted  their  business  with  so  much  fidelity  that 
their  system  grew  into  mercantile  favor.  Persons  who  embarked  in  the 
business,  in  after  times,  used  to  insert  a clause  in  tbeir  policies  tnthe  effect 
that  they  should  be  of  as  much  fori3e  and  effect  as  those  heretofore  ms^de 
in  Lombard  street.”  This  business  was  at  first  solely  confined  to  ma- 
ritime afiairs,  but  modem  usage  has  applied  it  to  goods  and  chattels  on 
land,  as  well  as  to  human  life.'*' 

As  soon  as  bills  of  exchange  made  their  appearance,  marine  insurance 
appears  to  have  soon  follow^  after  them. 

Cleriac,  a French  writer,  in  A.  D.  1671,  says  that  policies  of  insurance 
and  bills  of  exch^inge  were  unknown  to  the  ancients — ^both  were  the  in- 
vention of  the  Jews  when  they  were  banished  from  France,  to  enable 
them  to  draw  from  that  country  the  money  and  property  which  they  had 
concealed  or  deposited  with  their  friends  before  their  departure. 

The  first  ordinance  we  find  promulgated  on  the  subject  of  insurance, 
was  made  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1435.  It  sets  forth  in 
its  preamble  the  following  words : ‘‘  Whereas,  in  times  past,  but  few  ordi. 
nances  of  insurance  had  been  made,  which  defect  wanted  correction  and 
amendment.”  We  next  find  an  ordinance  concerning  insurance,  made 
at  Florence,  in  1523.  The  first  treatise  on  this  subject  was  published  at 
Hamburg,  in  the  German  language,  in  1753,  and  translated  into  English 
and  republished  in  London  in  1755.  The  author  was  Nicholas  Magenus, 
merchant. 

The  system  of  insurance  was  only  adopted  in  commercial  law  as  a 
common  method  and  practice  of  providing  against  maritime  risks,  after 
the  diffusion  of  capital  and  credit,  and  the  Intr^uction  of  bills  of  exchange. 
Had  the  world  never  known  of  bills  of  exchange,  marine  insurance  never 
would  have  gained  so  extended  an  application  to  the  affiiirs  of  trade  and 
commmerce,  as  it  since  has  done.  Individuals  who  are  familiar  with 
loaning  their  money  at  a maritime  risk,  will  readily  embark  in  risks  by 

* See  a learned  article  on  this  snl^t  in  Law  Reporter,  Jane,  1845,  p.  49. 
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insurance,  wken  they  find  a change  in  cominercid  business,  which  ne 
longer  requires  their  loans. 

Bottomry  contracts  differ  but  little  from  those  of  insurance,  except  in 
bottomry  agreements.  The  money  put  at  risk  is  paid  in  advance,  whereas, 
in  insurance  agreements,  the  money  is  not  paid  except  there  is  a loss 
within  the  terms  of  the  policy. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  contract  of  insurance  is  founded  upon 
equitable  principles;  its  essence  consists  in  observing  the  purest  good 
faith  and  integrity;  and  the  contract  is  vacated  by  any  or  the  least  shadow 
of  fraud  or  undue  concealment.*  So  is  the  law  in  the  contract  of  bottomry, 
which,  like  that  of  its  offspring,  marine  insurance,  is  eminently  a contract 
of  good  faith. 

By  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Stockholm,  any  person  soever,  making 
use  of  artilice,  fraud,  and  fallacy,  in  any  matter  of  insurance  or  average, 
shall  make  good  to  all  parties  concerned,  all  losses  and  damages  they  may 
receive  thereby,  and  be  punished  criminally  in  his  estate,  honor,  and  lile, 
according  to  his  circumstances,  and  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

Also,  by  the  ancient  IVfarine  ordinances  of  France,  any  person  who  se^ 
creted  facts,  and  knowledge,  either  in  insurance  or  bottomry  contracts, 
from  the  underwri  er,  in  one  case,  or  the  lender  in  the  other,  made  th^ 
insurance  and  the  bottomry  contract  void,  and  the  insured  and  borrower 
were  both  obliged  to  pay,  in  such  cases,  the  sum  borrowed,  and  the  pre^ 
Biiums  and  loss,  the  insurance,  though  the  ship  should  allerwards  be  taken 
by  the  enemy,  or  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea.  And  hy  these  ordinances, 
when  a party  brought  a suit  against  an  underwriter  for  a greater  amount  of 
money  than  the  value  of  his  effects  insured,  or  his  interest  in  those  efiecta^ 
be  was  liable  to  be  criminally  punished. 

The  borrower  on  bottomry,  in  making  his  contracts,  cannot  be  permit* 
ted  to  make  any  misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  the 
voyage,  or  the  existence  and  situation  of  the  property  to  be  bypotbecatecL 
He  cannot  conceal  or  suppress  any  fact  or  circumstance  material  to  the 
risk  ; if  he  does,  he  will  cancel  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  lender  to 
assume  the  risks  of  the  voyage. 

If  his  ship  is  at  sea  when  he  borrows  the  money  and  hypothecates  the 
vessel,  a concealm^-nt  of  the  time  when  she  sailed,  or  for  what  voyage,  or 
information  in  regard  to  her  loss  or  probable  loss  the  ship  has  sustained, 
or  even  a concealment  of  the  fact  that  another  ship  had  sailed  from  the 
foreign  port  at  the  same  time  with  the  ship  intended  to  be  hypothecated, 
and  that  no  information  bad  been  received  from  the  latter  ship,  will  vitiate 
th  c mtract  of  bottomry,  as  well  as  that  of  insurance  ; so  a concealment 
that  the  cargo  intended  to  be  hypothecated  belongs  to  a foreigner,  and  is 
liable  to  confiscation  at  the  port  of  destination,  or  that  the  cargo  hypothe* 
cated  is  a contraband  of  war  on  revenue,  will  discharge  the  contract  of 
bottomry.  Where,  a vessel  sails  from  a foreign  port  the  same  day  for  a 
homeward  voyage  that  the  vessel  does  for  which  is  intended  to  be  hy* 
^thecated,  and  the  vessel  arrives,  having  experienced  rough  weather  on 
the  passage,  the  concealment  of  these  facts  will  vitiate  the  contract  of 
bottomry  or  insuranc.'«  ma:le  on  the  absent  ship;  so,  whenever  the.  master 
isails  on  the  voyage  without  a competent  crew  in  number  or  skill,  or  a 
person  l>eing  aboard  able  to  take  the  captain’s  place  on  his  being  dao- 


* 2 Blackstone’s  Com.,  p.  460. 
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gerously  sick,  all  of  these  things  will  dischai^e  the  risks.  The  borrower 
on  bottomry,  warrants  the  ship  in  contemplation  of  law,  as  well  as  ex- 
pressly to  be  seaworthy,  well  found,  commanded,  manned  and  equipped, 
in  all  things  for  the  voyage,  of  a suitable  model  and  character  to  pe^orm 
the  voyage  intended.  She  is  to  be  not  only  provided  with  necessary  pro- 
visions, stores,  ground  tackle,  anchors,  cables,  masts,  spars,  sails,  rigging, 
boats  apparel  and  furniture,  but  she  is  to  be  navigated  with  reasonable 
skill  and  prudence  during  the  voyage,  and  competent  in  every  respect  to 
encounter  the  usual  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  the  voyage  in  like'cases. 
A neutral  vessel  is  not  deemed  seaworthy,  unless  she  is  provided  with 
documents  to  prove  her  neutrality.  A vessel  ought  to  be  protected  and 
secured  as  far  as  possible,  for  a vessel  of  her  class,  from  captures  and  as- 
saults from  the  enemy  and  pirates.  But  if  a vessel  is  seaworthy  in  the 
first  instance,  and  provided  with  proper  outfits  and  a competent  crew,  in 
number  and  skill,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  or  risk,  and  aft^- 
wards  becomes  unseaworthy,  without  the  fault  of  the  master  or  borrower, 
the  lender  as  well  as  the  underwriter  will  be  bound  for  the  risks.  But  if 
the  crew  become  reduced  by  deaths  or  casualties,  after  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  voyage  or  risks,  beyond  the  control  of  the  master  and  owners, 
the  lender  will  not  be  discharged  from  the  risks. 

But  where  a vessel  becomes  unseaworthy,  immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage,  it  would  be  a question  for  the  jury  and  the 
court  to  determine  whether  she  was  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of 
- the  risk.  If  the  vessel  was  decayed  materially — if  she  had  a disease  on 
her  at  the  time  of  her  sailing — if  she  was  worm  eaten — if  the  cargo  was 
damaged  before  the  vessel  sailed — all  these  things  will  avoid  the  bottomry 
contract ; so  when  the  vessel  has  been  rendered  unseaworthy  during  the 
voyage,  and  it  is  possible  to  save  her  in  a damaged  state,  or  repair  her 
and  proceed  on  the  voyage,  if  the  master  and  owners  neglect  to  do  so,  the 
lender  will  be  discharged  from  his  risks ; so  when  a shipwreck  takes 
place,  the  master  becomes  the  agent  of  all  parties,  and  he  is  bound  to 
save  everything  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  voyage,  which  ordinary  skill 
and  effort  would  do ; and  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  the  lender  on  bottomry  may 
recover  the  value  of  the  property  lost  by  his  negligence.  The  conduct  of 
the  master  is  often  a matter  of  judicial  investigation.  The  master  is  many 
times  the  mortgagee  of  a vessel,  and  in  possession,  and  is  deemed  the 
owner,  although  other  persons  are  mortgagers.  He  is  at  other  times  the 
agent  of  the  owners,  and  when  a shipwreck  or  misfortune  happen  in  the 
voyage,  he  is  the  agent  of  ail  parties  whom  it  may  concern.  His  duty 
never  ceases  while  he  can  benefit  the  owners  or  the  bottomry  holders,  or 
the  insurers,  or  the  party  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  long  as  he  can  act  without  hazard  to  the  lives  of  himself  and  crew. 
He  is  bound  to  redeem  his  vessebif  he  can  ransom  her  from  pirates  or  the 
enemy.  He  is  bound  to  recapture  her,  if  he  is  able  to  do  so.  He  is 
bound  to  conduct  himself,  at  ail  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  with  vigilance, 
caution,  fidelity,  and  the  ordinary  human  talent,  towards  all  parties ; pro- 
perly, he  sets  out  first  as  a common  carrier,  with  all  necessary  authority 
to  command  his  crew,  and  to  navigate  and  sail  his  vessel,  but  when  the 
vessel  needs  repairs,  he  has  the  right  to  procure  them  to  be  done  ; be  has 
the  right,  while  on  the  voyage,  and  in  foreign  countries,  to  hypothecate 
the  vessel,  freights,  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  when  he  can  rttise  mo- 
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aey  in  no  other  way.  He  may  «ell  portions  of  the  cargo,  if  it  be  neces^ 
sary  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  He  may  finally  sell  the  vessel  and 
cargo,  or  either  of  them,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  become  such 
that  they  will  be  lost  without  such  a sale.  In  cases  of  8h4>wreck,  it  is 
his  first  duty  to  repair  the  vessel,  if  he  can  do  so ; if  she  is  stranded,  to 
take  her  off,  and  put  her  afloat ; if  he  can  do  neither,  then  to  sell  and 
save  what  he  can  from  the  misfortune.  It  is  his  duty  to  tranship  the  cargo, 
in  case  the  vessel  cannot  proceed  on  the  voyage.  If  he  cannot  tranship 
it,  then  hypothecate  it  for  the  purpose. of  carrying  it  to  the  place  of  desti- 
nation. If  he  can  neither  tranship  nor  hypothecate  it,  then  he  can  sell  it. 
If  he  cannot  sell  it,  at  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  save  what  he 
can  of  it  in  kind,  be  it  more  or  less.’*'  Such  appears  .to  be  the  law  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  many  countries,  by  special  enactments. 

By  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Stockholm,  it  is  not  lawful  to  relinquish 
or  abandon  .either  ship  or  cargo,  while  the  whole,  or  part  of  it  can  be 
saved,  reclaimed,  or  released ; but  the  master  is  obliged,  at  the  risk  and 
charges  of  the  underwriters,  to  use  all  possible  endeavors  to  save  ship 
and  goods,  and  to  take  care  and  promote  both  the  preservation  of  the  laU 
ter  and  the  interest  of  the  underwriter*  The  same  rule  would  hold  good 
bj  the  maritime  law,  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  master,  when  the  ship 
or  cargo  was  under  hypothecation  to  a lender  in  bottomry  loan. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Bilbao,  no  abandonment  can  be  made  of  ship  or 
cargo,  but  in  cases  of  capture,  shipwreck,  stranding,  bilging,  or  an  entire 
loss  of  the  things  insured,  or  the  detention  of  princes,  and  some  period  of 
time  must  elapse  before  a cession  or  abandonment  can  be  made,  which  is 
six  months  in  Europe,  from  any  one  port  to  another. 

But  when  a ship  is  stranded,  or  the  goods  are  so  much  damaged  as  to 
be  a total  loss,  a cession,  or  abandonment  may  be  made  at  once.  The 
ancient  marine  ordinances  of  Koningsberg  permitted  the  master  of  a ship 
to  abandon  the  vessel  or  goods  which  were  insured,  only  when  entirely 
lost,  without  hope  of  recovery,  or  when  the  ship  proved  unfit  for  further 
service.  But  when  a ship  or  goods  was  only  damaged,  so  that  the  ship 
could  be  repaired,  or  the  goods  could  be  forwarded  in  another  vessel  by 
transhipment,  to  the  port  of  destination,  the  master  was  bound  to  cause 
the  repairs  to  be  made,  and  the  goods  either  to  be  sent  in  the  vessel,  or 
transhipped  by  another.f  The  law  of  averages,  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
misfortune,  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  lender  on  bottomry,  as  to  the 
underwriter,  and  in  both,  has  imposed  upon  the  master  certain  duties, 
which,  if  he  disregards,  will  render  the  borrower  liable  to  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  and  maritime  interest ; at  least,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  ship 
or  cargo  which  might  have  been  saved  from  the  misfortune.  The  law  de- 
mands of  the  master  fidelity  and  exertion  to  preserve  the  vessel  and  cargo ; 
any  neglect  of  duty  on  his  part  will  discharge  the  underwriters  and  lender 
on  bottomry  from  his  loss  or  risk  jpro  tanto. 

Shipwreck  on  the  voyage  discharges  the  borrower,  so  far  as  the  loss 
arises  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  but  no  further.  When  a shipwreck  really 
happens  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  master  has  hona  fide  incurred  ex- 
pense to  save  either  ship  or  cargo,  the  whole  original  invoices  of  goods, 
as  well  as  vessel  and  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  will  be  called  in, 
to  make  contribution  of  a just  share  of  the  loss  and  expense  in  saving 

— .1.  ■■  I - I . ■ ■■■.I..  — 

* OidUiaiice  of  Bilbaa  ShipwrecL  t Ordinances  of  Bilbso,  ohapler  SI. 
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tbe  same,  and  the  master  is  not  bound  to  part  with  the  possession  of 
either  ship  or  goods,  until  the  same  has  equitably  contributed  their  share 
of  the  expense  and  charges  in  pursuing  them.  Such  was  the  rule  in 
the  ancient  civil  law,  expressed  in  the  ancient  work  called  the  “Con- 
sulate Del  Mare,”  and  is  the  law  of  Europe  and  America  at  the  pre- 
sent day."**  The  ancient  doctrine  that  in  cases  of  loss,  there  was  nei- 
ther salvage  nor  average  on  bottomry  loans,  appears  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  idea  that  when  a ship  was  lost  at  sea,  all  goods,  as  well  as  the  Ves- 
sel which  were  thrown  upon  land,  became  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the 
shore.  This  doctrine  has  been  repudiated  by  all  modern  nations.  Those 
of  Europe,  one  after  another,  have  discarded  the  doctrine,  that,  because  a 
man  had  met  with  a misfortune,  he  should  witness  his  property  saved 
from  the  elements,  confiscated  to  the  haughty  lord  of  the  soil  where  the 
misfortune  happened. 

In  the  Prussian  dominions,  all  goods  that  are  wrecked,  are  restored  to 
the  owners  upon  payment  of  salvage ; and  the  law  of  Sweden  ordains, 
that  all  goods  which  are  found  floating  or  stranded,  shall  be  restored  to 
the  owners  upon  paying  salvage,  (if  claimed  by  the  owner  within  a year 
and  a day.)  So  is  the  law  of  Hamburgh  and  Venice  ; and  in  this  latter 
place,  as  early  as  the  year  1586,  provision  was  made  to  pay  to  salvers  in 
usual  cases  of  wrecks,  only  a liberal  day’s  wages  as  laborers.  The  law 
of  Denmark  recognises  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a ship  or  goods  wrecked 
or  stranded  within  the  dominions  of  this  country,  to  demand  restoration  of 
the  same,  upon  payment  of  the  salvage  ; and  so  is  the  law  of  England 
and  America ; and  in  the  first  named  country,  salvage  is  to  be  apportioned 
by  the  rate  of  quantum  meniut^  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  all  agreements  made  from  necessity  are  void.f  So  is  the  law 
of  Portugal,  France,  Spain  and  Holland.  The  doctrine  of  salvage  being 
universally  recognised  by  maritime  nations,  it  follows,  as  a principle  <3* 
natural  justice,  that  goods  and  vessels  which  hive  been  saved,  shall  con- 
tribute  as  an  average  to  make  good  the  expense  of  saving  them;  this 
diminishes  their  value,  and  therefore  the  lender  on  bottomry  is  bound  to 
contribute  his  share  of  the  loss,  as  a peril  of  the  sea.ij:  The  humane  prin- 
ciple of  restoration  is  acknowledged  in  all  the  Atlantic  states  in  America, 
commissioners  are  appointed  who  take  cognizance  of  cases  of  wrecks  and 
stranding  of  vessels.  These  commissioners  are  bound  to  render  assist, 
ance  to  masters  and  owners  < f ships  and  goods,  which  shall  be  wrecked 
or  stranded  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  in  case  goods  or  vessels  are  de. 
relict,  the  ownei-s  may  recover  the  proceeds  of  the  same  by  making  just 
deductions  for  salvage  expenses. § 

The  lender  of  money  on  bottomry  will  be  discharged  from  his  risk  by 
the  acts  of  the  master  and  owner  of  the  vessel  known  in  marine  language 
as  barratry,  and  also  by  deviation  from  the  route  stipulated  in  the  bottomry 
agreement.  We  will  first  treat  of  barratry. 

Certain  acts  of  the  master  or  seamen  on  the  voyage,  by  the  marine  law 
are  technically  called  barratry. 

This  term  is  derived  from  the  modern  Italian  language,  the  original  is 

* See  Jacobson’s  Sea  Law®,  p.  522.  9 English  Com.  Law  Reports,  252.  ConsulaCo 
Del  Mare,  chap.  93.  Digest  Lib.,  14  lit.,  2,  8,2. 

t Jacob«nn*8  Sen  Laws,  p.  534.  X J3ee  Jacobson’s  Sea  Laws,  p.  539.  § See  Revised 

fitatutes  of  New  York,  1 voL  p. 
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harraUia^  and  the  verb  harratrare^  which  signifies  to  cheat.  In  the  an*? 
dent  latin  language  it  is  barratro,  and  signifies,  in  this  language,  a rogue. 
In  iU  milder  sense,  under  ihe  modern  acceptation  of  them,  it  means  every 
species  of  dishonesty  in  the  master  or  crew,  whereby  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  or  cargo  can  or  may  be  injured.  In  this  sense,  a simple  deviation 
is  sometimes  called  a barratry.  Should  the  master  of  a vessel  or  bis  crew 
run  away  with  the  ship,  or  burn,  sink,  or  destroy  her  or  the  cargo,  or 
throw  the  vessel  into  tlie  bands  of  pirates,  enemies,  or  embark  in  an  ille- 
gal trade,  or  run  bis  vessel  fraudulently  or  negligently  ashore,  or  subject 
his  vessel  or  cargo,  to  seizure  and  condemnation,  or  either  of  them,  by 
smuggling,  carrying  an  excessive  number  of  passengers,  failing  to  provide 
for  them  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  and  water,  or  by  neglecting  to 
pay  seamen  their  wages,  whereby  the  vessel  is  condemned  ; all  these,  or 
any  such  improper  acts,  will  be  held  in  law  to  be  barratry,  and  discharge 
the  underwriter,  and  a lender  on  bottomry  from  his  risks ; and  this, 
whether  a loss  happens  at  the  time,  or  afier  the  commission  of  the  act. 

So  when  a master  of  a vessel  is  driven  into  port,  while  on  a voyage,  ia 
distress,  and  while  the  repairs  were  going  on,  he  abset  ted  himself  from 
the  vessel  and  forged  a new  set  of  ship  pt^pers,  and  changed  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  this  was  held  to  be  barratry.  So,  violating  a blockade,  or  at- 
tempting to  enter  a blockaded  port,  so  as  to  expose  the  ship  or  cargo  to 
seizure  or  confiscation,  or  exposing  the  ship  and  cargo  to  a loss  by  trading 
W’itb  the  enem}' — conspiracy  with  pirates-^ropping  anchor  in  the  stream, 
after  the  vessel  had  sailed  on  her  voyage  and  going  on  shore  on  a private 
adventure  of  his  own — sailing  without  a pilot,  where  one  can  be  had  by 
reasonable  exertions — refusingto  obey  a pilot  when  on  board — causing  the 
vessel  to  be  condemned  by  aa  admiralty  court  when  on  the  voyage  as  un- 
seaworthy, when  the  contrary  was  the  fact — negligence  in  sailing  with  a 
fair  wind — delaying  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  for  any  cause — improperly 
abandoning  the  voyage,  when  it  was  once  begun — neglecting  or  refusing 
to  protect  his  vessel  or  cargo  from  capture  or  from  fire — embezzling,  or 
wilfully  destroying  the  ship  or  cargo — running  the  vessel  on  shore  or 
aground — refusing  to  use  the  necessary  means  to  preserve  the  property  of 
either  ship  or  cargo  when  in  distress,  or  neglecting  to  do  so;  all  these 
things  are  held  in  law  to  be  barratry.  'So,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  sail 
in  or  join  a convoy  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or  danger  from  pi- 
rates, disobeying  the  instructions  of  his  envners,  or  overloading  his  vessel, 
whereby  the  voyage  is  impeded;  so  every  species  of  dishonesty  in  the 
master  while  on  the  voyage,  whereby  the  voyage  is  defeated  or  impeded, 
or  subjected  to  be  so,  will'be  held  to  be  barratry,  and  will  discharge  the 
tinderwriter  and  the  lender  on  Fjottomry  from  his  risks.  Whatever  the 
master  or  borrower  does  to  vary  the  contract,  or  increase  the  risks  of  the 
‘Voyage,  will  discharge  the  lender  from  them,  and  give  him  an  immediate 
right  of  action  to  recover  his  money  loaned,  and  mantime  interest  against 
the  borrower,  and  against  the  property  hypothecated. 

Should  the  master  of  a vessel,  while  on  a voyage  be  guilty  of  collusion 
•with  the  comma^ider  of  an  enemy’s  vessel,  or  privateer,  so  as  to  occasion 
•a  capture  or  detention  of  his  vessel ; this  is  held  to  be  a F)arratry ; so, 
Bailing  into  an  enemy’s  port,  after  notice  of  declaration  of  war,  or  doing 
-any  act  which  may  expose  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  capture  or  forfeiture  hy 
Irlends  or  enemies,  is  held  in  law  to  be  barratry.  A voluntary  deviation 
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of  the  master,  whiler  on  the  voyage,  unless  excusable^  is*  held  to  be  a bar- 
ratry by  the  writers  on  marine  law, 

So,  when  by  the  fault  of  the  owner,  master  and  his  company,  or  other- 
wise, the  ship  under  bottomry  is  lost  or  damaged,  and  not  by  accident,  or 
where  the  master,  without  the*  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  lender,  or  by 
or  without  the  owner’s*  order,  alters  his  passage,  or  carries  prohibited 
goods,  and  any  damage  is  occasioned  thereby^  the  lender  may  seek  his 
remedy  against  the  vessel  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  from  those  who  are  in 
feult,  for  the  entire  damage  ; nevertheless,  the  master  or  owner  is  not  an- 
swerable any  further  than  the  loss  can  be  imputed  to  them.*  So  the  bor- 
rower who  does  not  act  fairly  and  justly,  or  is  guilty  of  dishonesty,  ne- 
glect or  mistakes,  shall  make  good  all  losses,  with  his  person  and  sub- 
stance. 

By  these  ordinances^  it  is  further  provided,  that  when  any  dkmage  or 
loss  of  ship  or  goods  happen  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the  lender  loses  his 
money  to  the*  extent  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  saving  the  right  of  the 
lender  to  what  is  saved  from  the  misfortune,  after  paying  salvage  expenses. 
But  when  the  damage  or  loss  arises  from  their  own  natural  decay,  or  foil 
of  prices,  and  the  remainder  is  not  equivalent  to  the  bottomry  loan,  the 
borrower  must  ddly  stand  to  the  contract,  and  pay  the  loan  and  maritime 
interest  stipulated. 


Art.  V.~MERCANTILE  BIOGRAPHT. 

JOSEPH  PEABODY. 

Se  ipsTun  alios  benevolentift;  locapletterlt 

The  example  of  the  wise  and  good  has  ever  exercised  a favorable  in- 
fluence upon  civilized  man,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  a valuable  itemr  in 
the  wealth  of  nations.  In  all  ages  have  historians  considered  it  a grate- 
ful duty  to  trace  the  course  of  their  philosophers,  explain  the  policy  of 
their  statesmen,  and  emblazon  the  renown  of  their  heroes.  For  this  they 
have  been  welcomed  to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
a similar  greeting  should  not  be  extended  to  such  as  endeavor  to  portray 
the  less  striking,  althoi^h,  oftentimes  more  useful  examples  of  enterprise 
and  moral  worth. 

Amongst  our  eminent  merchants,  (during  the  European  wars  xdiich 
gave  us  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world)  none  exerted  a wider  influence 
for  good,  or  were  more  conspicuous  for  probity  and  honor  than  William 
Gray,f  Archibald  Gracie,:j:  and  the  respected  individual  whose  name  is  at 

* 2 Magers,  198;  chapter  7,  seccion  14. 

t For  a notice  of  this  eminent  citizen,  see  Vol.  2,  page  409,  of  this  work. 

t This  distinguished  merchant,  and  estimable  man,  was  bom  at  Dumfries,  in  Scotlfind,  In  1756. 
Be  received  a mercantile  education  of  high  order.  In  a eeuntiDgJioose  at  Liverpool.  Amongst  his 
fellow-clerks,  were  three  other  eminent  merchants— the  late  Mr.  Ewart,  of  the  laver  place ; Mr.  Reid, 
of  Reid,  Irving  A Co.,  London ; and  Mr.  Caton,  of  Baltimore,  who  married  a daughter  of  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 

Mr.  Grade  come  to  the  United  States  soon  after  the  peace  which  confirmed  their  independence, 
and  married  Miss  Rbgers,  a sister  of  the  late  Mosea  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  He  established 
himself  first  in  Virginia;  where,  in  the  year  1796,  he  was  ranked  among  our  first  merchants,  for  credit 
and  capital. 

The  geographical  position  of  New  York  did  not  escape  his  foresight ; for  be  early  pronotmeed  its 
destiny  to  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  western  world,  and  selected  that  port  for  the  home 
of  his  mercantile  operations,  as  well  as  permanently  made  it  his  residence.  Here  riches  flowed  in, 
^d  honor  and  usefulness  were  his  rewards,  for  a long  term  of  years.  Endowed  with  rare  sagacity, 
and  sound  sense,  to  which  he  added  great  experience,  hfs  commercial  enterprises  were  laid  wiA 
Judgment,  and  executed  with  zeal.  His  signal  flag  was  known  in  most  of  the  ports  of  the  Mediter* 
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the  head  of  thur  article.  Their  credit,  at  times,  surpassed  that  of  govern- 
ment itself^  and  ti  eir  operations  were  more  varied  and  extensive  than  anjr 
ever  conducted  by  individual  enterprise  in  our  country. 

The  biography  of  such  men  must  necessarily  afford  interesting  instruction 
to  a mercantile  community,  from  its  bearing  upon  our  commercial  history, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  an  opportunity  of  paying  a becoming 
tribute  of  respect  to  uncommon  worth,  as  well  as  tends  to  relieve  the 
ennui  produced  by  the  succession  of  political,  juridical,  and  heroic 
sketches,  which  are  constantly  pressed  upon  the  public  eye. 

The  imniediate  subject  of  this  mentoir,  when  but  a youth,  took  arms 
in  his  country’s  cause,  performed  in  early  manhood  a naval  exploit  of 
thrilling  interest  during  our  revolutionary  struggle,  and  exhibited  great 
energy,  perseverance  and  foresight,  in  a long  continued  series  of  mercan- 
tile enterprises,  embracing  the  entire  period  of  our  national  existence,  and 
we  hope  that,  by  recounting  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  we  shall  inspire 
patriotism  and  stimulate  laudable  ambition  in  those  to  whom  is  destined 
the  political  sway,  or  guidance  of  the  future  commerce  of  our  country. 

Joseph  Peabody  was  born  at  Middleton,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1757.  His  father  was  a deacon  of  the  church,  and  descended  from  Fran- 
cis Peabody,  who  came  from  St.  Alban’s,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in 
1635,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Topsfield ; a part  of  which,  to- 
gether with  portions  of  the  adjacent  towns,  was  incorporated  in  1728,  by 
the  name  of  Middleton.  These  towns  had  previously  been  set  off  from 
Salem,  the  most  ancient  township  of  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England. 

This  ancestor,  with  his  associates  of  indomitable  courage  and  untiring 
perseverance,  under  prospects  the  most  adverse  and  discouraging,  still 


ranean  and  the  Baltin  seas ; of  the  Peninsnta ; In  Great  Britain  and  China ; and  his  name  wae 
a3monyinou8  with  credit,  probity,  and  hnnmr.  Even  the  Spanish  government,  (not  usually  over-con- 
fldlng  lu  foreigners,}  entrusted  to  him,  at  one  time,  their  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on  Vera  Cruz,  to 
the  extent  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  These  bills  were  brought  in  a French  frigate  to  New  York* 
In  1806;  and  Isaac  Bell,  Esq.,  who  had  charge  of  them,  was  upset  in  a boat,  and  a reward  of  two 
hundred  dollars  was  offered  to  the  finder  of  the  trunk  which  contained  them.  It  was  picked  up  a 
fortnight  after,  at  Deal  Beach,  near  Long  Branch.  The  bills  were  dried,  and  collected  in  specie  br 
Mr.  GraclO}  and  two  other  distinguished  merchants — Mr.  Oliver,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Craig,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  proceeds  were  remitted  with  scrupulous  exactness  and 
proropUtude. 

Mr.  Gracie*8  opinion  on  mercantile  subjects  was  sought  after  by  those  of  less  knowledge  and  expo* 
rience,  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  impart  information  with  candor  and  disinterestedness.  He  par- 
ticularly favored  deserving  young  men ; who  not  only  had  his  advice,  but  friendship,  and  substanUal 
patronage. 

But  a season  eaine  when  a command  went  forth  against  the  merchant  citv.  Crippled  by  the  un- 
happy expedient  of  our  rettrietive  system  ; embarrassed  by  the  capture  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  by 
the  failure  of  foreign  corresptNidents  and  domestic  debtors— disaster  upon  disaster— when  all  were  cut 
down,  his  mass  of  wealth,  accumulated  by  a long  life  of  enterprise  and  industry,  was  entirely  swept 
away,  in  the  common  ruin— a sad  verification  of  the  proverb,  Riches  take  to  themselves  toings,  amd 
Jly  away.**  But  he  never  boasted  of  them,  or  trusted  in  their  continuance. 

Public  confidence  had  often  been  manifested  towards  him,  by  appointments  to  places  of  trust ; and 
now  his  friends,  whose  esteem  he  never  lost  or  forfeited,  sought  to  secure  a condnnance  of  his  use- 
fhlness,  and  an  asylum  for  his  declining  years,  in  the  presidency  of  an  Insurance  company,  created 
for  these  purposes.  But  the  effect  of  the  blast  which  had  prostrated  him,  was  not  yet  over ; for  here, 
again,  adversity  crossed  his  path,  and  the  hazards  of  the  ocean  proved  ruinous  to  its  affairs. 

It  were  a libel  upon  the  community  of  which  he  had  been  so  active  and  useful  a member— upon 
the  friends  whom  he  had  cherished— to  doubt  that,  to  the  lost,  such  a man  received  every  token  of 
courteous  deference,  and  solid  affection  and  esteem ; and  yet.  alas ! too  often  have  we  to  regret,  when 
too  late,  that  we  have  regarded  with  cold  indifference,  in  their  adversity,  such  as  have  faithfully 
served  us  under  more  favorable  auspices;  and  which,  too  often,  has  numbed  their  faculties,  and  pa- 
ndyzed  tbMr  efforts.  ‘ The  fortitude  of  the  best  and  bravest  may  be  shaken  by  sorrow  and  by  ag^ 
hut  this  surely  ought  to  be.  os  much  as  possible,  compensated  by  increased  efforts,  on  the  part  of 
friends,  to  administer  comfort  and  consolation. 

Bmpevoleiice  and  beneficence  were  the  shining  characteristics  of  Mr.  Grade;  and  they  were  never 
dinunied  by  sunshine,  nor  obscured  by  clouds.  His  dwelling  was  long  the  mansion  of  elegant,  unos- 
reutaliMt  hnspitafity,  and  his  door  never  closed  against  the  poor.  It  is  no  mean  testimonial  to  Ms 
standing  and  worth,  that  he  reciprocated  honor  in  a long  and  confidential  intimacy  with  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Gouverneur  Morris.  Mr.  Grade  died  on  the  12lh  of  Ajuril,  1829,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 
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felt  themselves  gainers  in  the  exchange  of  a paradise  of  plenty”  in  the 
old  world,  for  “a  w'ilderness  of  want”  in  the  new;  where,  although  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  bands  of  savages,  they  could  worship  the  God  of  their 
fiitbers  according  to  >he  dictates  of  their  consciences.  This  puritanic 
family  continued  through  several  successive  generations  in  the  peaceful 
rank  of  agriculturalists,  in  which  were  passed  also,  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
him,  some  traces  of  whose  life  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  record  ; and  he 
would  probably  have  remained  contented  in  it,  free  from  internal  restless- 
ness and  ignorant  of  the  energetic  qualities  he  afier  displayed,  but  for  the 
desire  for  freedom  which  now  pervaded  the  continent. 

The  Rev.  Elias  Smith,  pastor  at  Middleton,  in  common  with  the  New 
England  clergy  generally,  guided  the  people  of  his  charge,  not  only  in 
the  precepts  of  religion,  but  enlightened  them  also  on  the  political  events 
of  the  day,  seeking  by  constant  efforts  to  imbue  them  with  the  true  spirit 
of  liberty  and  resistance.  And  probably  no  circumstance  contributed 
more  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  revolution,  than  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy  in  difiTusing  from  the  pulpit  the  true  principles  on  which  that  great 
event  was  founded,  and  lending  to  their  appeals  the  sacred  influence  of 
their  office.  A war  was  now  to  be  waged  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty ; the 
pride,  valor,  ambition,  and  self-love  of  our  youth  were  aroused  ; the  forms 
of  departed  heroes  flitted  before  them;  and  many  were  dazzled  by  iheir 
exploits,  and  panted  fi>r  an  opportunity  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  a rising  empire. 

Aware  that  persecution  had  driven  his  forefathers  from  their  native 
land,  and  that  Andros  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  impose  a yoke  upon  the 
necks  of  a succeeding  generation,  Mr.  Peabody  did  not  long  deliberate  as 
to  the  part  he  should  take  in  the  pending  contest.  It  is  a trite  saying, 
that  extraordinary  circumstances  bring  into  action  latent  talents.  This, 
our  struggle  for  freedom  fully  verified,  and  its  history  is  embellished  with 
such  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  common,  as  well  as  more  exalted  classes 
of  man,  as  well  may  vie  with  those  called  forth  during  the  most  eventful 
periods  of  the  old  world. 

At  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  took  place,  Mr.  Peabody,  too 
young  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  joined  the  Boxford  company  as  a volun- 
teer, but  they  did  not  reach  the  scene  of  action,  until  the  British  troops 
had  passed  down,  much  to  his  disappointment,  ns  he  prided  himself  on  his 
skill  as  a marksman.  His  brother-in-law  l>eing  drafled  to  join  the  army, 
Mr.  Peabody  was  obliged  to  remain  and  oversee  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm,  until  the  return  of  the  former,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  when  he 
gladly  relinquished  a life  too  passive  and  uncongenial  to  an  active  mind, 
at  so  exciting  a period.  He  now  determined  to  acquire  knowledge,  and 
court  fortune  on  the  treacherous  element  which  afforded  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  enterprise,  as  well  as  distinction,  in  the  cause  he  espoused. 

Our  infant  navy,  unworthy  the  name,  (since  it  comprised  but  some  half 
a dozen  ill-equipped  and  ill-officered  vessels.)  offered  but  little  chance 
even  to  the  best  qualified,  as  all  the  higher  offices  were  filled  by  such  as 
had  wealth  to  loan  for  its  equipment.  And  Paul  Jones  himself,  whose 
career  fills  so  large  a page  in  our  naval  history,  in  order  to  secure  the 
berth  of  senior  first  lieutenant,  had  to  dispose  of  a plantation  in  Virginia, 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  brother,  and  loan  the  proceeds  to  the  marine  com- 
mittee. 

Our  private  armed  marine,  not  only  reputable,  but  highly  patriotic, 
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otfernig  eyerj  inducement  to  the  brave  and  enterprising,  was  at  once  em« 
braced  by  Mr.  Peabody,  whose  achievement  in  the  “ Ranger,”  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  we  shall  introduce  in  its  proper  place,  is  worthy  to  rank 
wdth  those  of  Haraden  in  the  “Pickering”  and  Fisk  in  the  “'lyranni- 
cide,”  also  of  Salem.  The  private  marine  reflected  as  much  glory  on  our 
arms,  and  was  decidedly  more  efR^ctive  than  the  navy.  We  believe  no 
ofiicer  of  the  latter  attained  distinction,  with  the  exception  of  commodore 
Paul  Jones,  “ whose  achievements,”  in  the  language  of  the  immortal 
Washington,  “commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Peal>ody’8  first  cruise  was  in  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby’s  privateer,  “Bun- 
ker Hill,”  which  terminated  unsuccessfully.  On  Lis  return  to  Salem,  he 
was  seized  with  a fever,  which  detained  him  there  several  months.  Du- 
ring his  convalescence,  his  mind,  weakened  by  disease,  was  filled  with 
hopes  which  assumed  the  guise  of  realities,  persuading  him  that  he  was 
the  actual  owner  of  ships  and  wealth ; and  thus  enabled  him  to  enjoy,  by 
anticipation,  what  the  efforts  of  after  years  failed  not  to  realize. 

His  second  cruise  was  in  the  “Pilgrim,”  Capt.  Hill,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Cabot.  They  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
British  merchantman,  deeply  laden,  but  strongly  armed.  On  nearing  the 
enemy.  Captain  Hill  ordered  him  to  strike,  to  which  he  was  answered, 
“no!  you  must  fight.”  “Very  well,”  responded  Hill,  “say  when  you 
are  ready,”  and  afler  waiting  a considerable  time,  which  was  improved 
to  the  utmost  by  the  enemy  in  clearing  for  action,  loading,  &c..  Hill  be- 
coming impatient,  asked  if  he  was  ready,  and  on  receiving  an  affirmative 
reply,  said  to  his  crew — “then,  my  l>oy8,  let  them  have  it.”  Afier  a 
short  action,  and  the  loss  of  their  captain,  the  enemy  surrendered,  and 
Mr.  Peabody,  as  prize  master,  took  the  vessel  safe  into  Thomaston, 
Maine.  He  commenced  a second  cruise  in  the  “ Pilgrim,”  but  the  pri- 
vateer  being  dismasted,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Salem,  he  resolved  to 
abandon,  for  a tim«>,  the  ocean,  having  seen  enough  of  sea-faring  life  to 
judge  of  his  ability  to  prosecute  it  with  success.  Feeling  that  the  want 
of  instruction,  denied  by  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  was  a serious 
J>arrier  to  bis  advancement,  he  applied  himself  for  a year  with  the  great- 
est assiduity  and  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  indispensi- 
ble  to  the  attainment  of  rank  in  his  profession. 

For  the  above  purpose,  Mr.  Peabody  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  pursued  bis  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  whose 
varied  attainments  enabled  him  to  impart  the  requisite  information,  and 
whose  friendly  counsels,  so  important  to  one  entering  upon  an  active  ca- 
reer, at  such  a period,  might  be  depended  on  as  the  dictates  of  a high 
moral  sense,  a sound  judgment,  and  a benevolent  heart. 

While  thus  engaged  in  his  studies,  Mr.  Peabody  met  with  a manu- 
script collection  of  maxims,  containing,  not  only  sound  moral  rules,  but 
those  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding,  as  well  as  the  results  of  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  worldly  affairs.  He  was  struck  with  their 
value,  and  copied  them  into  a small  book  which  he  entitled  his  “Guide 
through  Life,”  and  it  was  ever  his  custom  to  apply  them,  when  occa- 
sion oflered,  in  advice  to  his  children,  as  w^ell  as  in  reference  to  his 
own  conduct. 

The  month  of  August,  1778,  was  ushered  in  with  a summons  for  the 
militia  generally  to  join  the  army  under  General  Sullivan,  at  Rhode 
Island,  with  a view  to  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Newport,  then  in 
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poesession  of  the  British  army.  Mr.  Peabody  accompanied  the'  Middle^ 
ton  corps  as  an  officer.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  disappointed  of  the 
expected  co-operation  of  the  tv  French  allies,  the  militia  immediately  dis- 
banded, and  the  besieging,  army,  reduced  to. five  thousand  men,  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  as  the  number  of  the  enemy  entrenched  was  six 
thousand.  William  Orne,  of  Salem,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  our 
most  eminent,  upright,  and  opulent  merchants,  also  served  in  this  cam* 
paign. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  completed  the  necessary  studies -which  he  bad 
marked  out  for  himself,  made  a . voyage  to  Gottenburgy  in  the  letter  of 
marque  ‘‘Rambler.”  He  next  sailed  as  prize  master  in  the  privateer 
“Fishhawk,”  Capt.  Foster,  who,  after  being  out  a few  days,  laid  his  ves- 
sel alongside  of  a large  ship,  which  f>roved  to  be  a British  man-of-war, 
and  was  taken.  The  crew  was  sent  kito^St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  where, 
on  board  a prison-ship)  they  were  well  treated.  They  established  a 
school  ainong  themselves,  and  all  went  on  harmoniously,  until  the  crew 
of  another  privateer,  belonging  to  Salem,  was  crowded  in  with  them, 
which/ caused  the  mass  to  become  turbulent.  Fortunately,  however,  they 
were  soon  relieved  by  exchange,  and  the  Americans  were  landed  at  Bos- 
ton.. 

The  termination  of  this  cruise  so  disgusted  Mr.  Peabody  with  priva- 
teering, that  he  decided  to  pursue  it  no  further.  He  next  embarked  in 
the  letter  of  marque  “Ranger,”  owned ’by  Messrs.  Henry  Sargent,  of 
Boston,  Henry  Gardner,  and  Ward  and  Chipman  of  Salem^  Thomas 
Simmons  was  commander^i  Thomas  Perkins,  first  officer,  and  Mr..  Pea- 
body, second.  They  loft  S4lem  in  the  winter  of  1781-2,  with  a cargo  of 
salt,  which  they  disposed  of  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  proceeded  to 
Alexandria^  where  they  loaded  with  ftbur  fbr  Havana,  and  arrived  safe.. 
A part  of  the  cargo  being  from  the  plantation  of  General  Washington, , 
was  preferred  by  the  Spaniards,  and  what  was  unusual,,  they  received  it 
at  the  marked  weight,  thus  showing  their^  confidence  in  the  brand.  The 
“ Ranger”  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  after  receiving  on  board  another 
cargo  of  flour,  on  the  5th  July,  1782^  dropped  down  the  Potomac,  to  neai^ 
its  mouth,  where,  encountering  head  winds,  she  was  obliged  to  anchor" 
and  after  making  the  ordinary  arrangements  for  the  night,  the  officers 
and  crew  retired  to  their  berths. 

About  eleven  o’clock  the  watch  ran  aft  for  a speaking  trumpet,  and  an- 
nounced to^the  officers  the  unwelcome  news  that  boats  were  making  for 
the  ship.-  Capt.  Simmons  directed  Mr.  Peabody  not  to  let  them  come 
alongside ; but  they  both  rushed  up  the  companion  way,  and  as  they 
reached  the  deck,  received  a discharge  of  musketry,  by  which  Captain 
Simmons  fell,  badly  wounded,  and  entirely  disabled  from  further  action. 
Mr.  Peabody,  having  no  time  to  dress  himself,  ran  forward  in  his  night 
elothes,  calling  on  the  crew  to  seize  the  boarding-pikes,  and  grasping  one 
himself,  accompanied  by  a man  named  Kent,  armed  in  the  like  manner, 
sprang  to  the  bows,  where  they  had  a fierce  encounter  with  several  of 
the  enen>y  already  on  the  gunwale.  The  crew,  having  armed  themselves, 
a desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which,  another  boat  came 
alongside  and  began  a heavy  fire  on  the  other  quarter.  The  first  officer 
being  employed  at  the  magazine  in  procuring  ammunition  for  those  who 
wera  armed  with  muskets,  the  command  of  the  deck  devolved  on  Mr. 
Peabody,  who,  wearing  a white  shirt,  was  a conspicuous  mark,  even  in 
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dark  night.  He  now  ordered  coidishot  to  bo  thrown  into  the  boats,  and 
it  was  done  with  such  effect,  that  one  of  them  gave  way;  both  had  been 
grappled  to  the  “ Ranger^’  before  receiving  any  damage.  Perceiving  tho 
advantage  thus  obtained,  he  applied  his  entire  force  to  the  other  boat,  and 
cheering  his  men  with  the  cry  of  “ we  have  sunk  one  my  boys,  now  let 
us  sink  the  other.”  The  responding  cheers  of  the  crew  so  alarmed  the 
assailants,  that  they  dropped  astern,  and  both  were  soon  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  When  the  confusion  was  over,  one  of  the  crew  only 
was  found  to  be  dead,  and  three  wounded.  Captaiir  Simmons’s  wound 
was  severe,  and  disabled  him  for  a long  time.  Mr.  Peabody  was  not 
aware,  daring  the  action,  that  he  had  received  any  wounds ; but,  whe» 
the  excitement  subsided,  he  found  his  arms  stiff,  and  a ball  lodged  in  his 
left  wrist,  that  the  bone  of  his  right  elbow  was  laid  bare,  and  a ball  had 
grazed  his  left  shoulder.  At  day  light  a club  of  hair  was  discovered  on 
deck,  which  proved  to  be  his,  it  having  been  shot  off  close  to  his  head,  as 
if  clipped  by  a barber.  We  well  remember  one  of  the  crew  who  had  cut 
off  the  hand  of  an  assailant,  which  was  raised  over  the  bulwark,  armed 
with  a*  pistol,  and  aimed  at  Mr.  Peabody  ; it  is  unnecessary  to  say  he  con- 
tinued for  life  a pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the-  latter.  Mr.  Peabody’s 
escape  from  death,  in  this  action,  appears  to  have  been  almost  miraculous^ 

The  “ Ranger”  was  armed  with  seven  guns,  and  the  crew  comprised  but 
twenty,  while  the  barges  of  the  enemy  contained  sixty  men.  From  in^ 
formation  obtained,  the  latter  lost  fifteen  killed,  and  had  thirty-eight 
wounded.  The  assailants  proved  to  be  a band  of  tories,  with  v/hich  the 
bay  had  for  some  time  been  infested,  commanded  by  two  of  their  noted 
characters,  Barret  and  Anderson,  who  had  a rendezvous  at  St.  George’s 
Island,  near  the  anchorage  of  the-  “ Ranger.”  They  had  a few  days  before 
succeeded  in  capturing  a brig  of  tern  guns  and  thirty  men. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  return  with  the  vessel  to  Alexandria  for  the 
purpose  of  refitting ; where  the  action  was  pronounced  as  desperate  as 
any  upon  the  records  of  naval  warfare.  In  admiration  of  the  valor  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  a boarding-pike,  richly  mounted  with  silver,  and 
bearing  a suitable  inscription,  was  presented  by  the  merchants  of  that 
borough*  This  happy  memorial  of  gallant  conduct  remains  a treasured 
relic  with  Mr.  Peabody’s  heirs. 

Mr.  Perkins  now  tool^  command  of  the  “Ranger,”  and  Mr.  Peabody 
became  first  officer.  Capt.  Simmons  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
wound  to  resume  his  post  on  the  succeeding  voyage,  and  Mr.  Peabody 
was  retained  as  first  officer.  Gn  their  return  from  Curracoa  they  were 
chased  for  thirty. six  hours  by  a man-of-war,  and  finally  escaped  into  Ha^ 
vana,  whence  they  returned  to  Salem. 

Peace  having  now  taken  place,  commercial  activity  greatly  increased. 
Mr.  Peabody  was  promoted  to  a command,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Gardner,  of  Salem-,  and  Mr.  Perkins  accompanied  him  as  chief  mate. 
This- companion  in  war  was  afterwards  long  his  associate  in  business  at 
Salem;  and  amassed  also  a very  large  fortune,  which  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  his  nephews,  the  Messrs.  Pingree,  who  rank  among  our  most  en- 
terprising and  successful  merchants. 

His  next  voyage  was  to  St;  Martin’s,  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  ho 
•was  severely  attacked  by  small' pox,  and  his  life  despaired  of.  He  suffered 
great  agony,  and  was  so  swollen  as  to  be  unable  to  see,  but,  retaining  his 
faculties,  heard  the  discouraging  remarks  of  those  around.  He  attributed 
his  recovery  to  a sea  captain,  who  administered  on  his  own  responsibility. 
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Mr.  Peabody  having  now  re  tlized  a sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase a vessel,  selected  the  schooner  **  Three  Friends,”  and  commanded 
her  himself.  His  voyages  were  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe ; he  was 
almost  constantly  at  sea  for  several  years,  and  never  failed  to  note  what- 
ever information  he  obtained,  that  might  prove  useful  in  the  more  exten- 
sive future  operations  towards  which  he  pressed  with  a laudable  zeal. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  peace  of  ’83  imparted  a new  im» 
pulse  to  trade,  which,  however,  was  soon  after  jeoparded  by  the  petty 
jealousies  pf  the  states  on  the  sea-board,  whose  contending  efforts  para- 
lized  fur  a time  its  successful  prosecution.  Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  de- 
sirous of  monopoly,  and  affecting  to  fear  that  the  capital  of  her  neighbors 
would  deprive  her  of  a fair  proportion  of  trade,  permitted  the  importation 
of  all  goods  free  of  duty.  This  measure,  so  injurious  in  its  bearing  on 
the  larger  states,  which  relied  upon  impost  for  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ments, was  met  by  retaliation.  Massachusetts  passed  a navigation  act^ 
requiring  duties  to  be  paid  only  on  goods  imported  on  foreign  account^ 
and  tonnage  only  on  foreign  vessels. 

O tr  Union,  which  had  barely  been  maintained  by  the  stimulus  of  war, 
now  became  as  a rope  of  sand.  The  limited  powers  of  the  old  confede- 
ration, together  with  its  tardiness  of  action,  rendered  it  utterly  inefficient 
as  a government ; and  the  conflicting  measures  of  some  of  the  parties  to 
it,  now  threatened  its  speedy  dissolution. 

These  gloomy  forebodings,  impelled  extraordinary  exertions  for  the 
preservation  of  blessings  achieved  at  no  common  cost.  Correspondences 
were  entered  into  by  George  Cabot*  and  others,  with  our  patriot  fathers, 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a national  government  upon  a more  ener- 
gelic  and  stable  footing,  under  which  the  interests  of  commerce  might  re- 
ceive a proper  care.  And  Benjamin  Goodhue,  (another  educated  Salem 
merchant,  who  afterwards  filled  with  credit  seats  in  both  of  the  legislative 
hails  of  the  nation^)  obtained  from  Mr.  Adams,  then  our  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  .lames,  and  other  sources,  the  best  available  light  on  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  Europe,  thereby  becoming  qualified  for  a task,  which 
himself  and  others  were  soon  called  upon  to  perform. 

Afler  twof  ineffectual  attempts,  a convention  was  formed,  which,  in 
1788,  framed  the  federal  constitution. 

The  first  duty  which  presented  itself  upon  the  organization  of  the  new 
government  in  New  York,  was  the  creation  of  a revenue  for  its  support; 
and  a tariff  on  imports  being  by  all  considered  the  least  onerous  mode  of 
taxation,  a commercial  code  was  framed,  under  the  guidance  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  Mr. 'Goodhue,  J Mr.  Fitzsimmons 

♦ For  a biographical  notice  of  this  >eminent  merchant,  see  vol.  2d,  page  «408  of  this 
work. 

t As  a delegate  to  the  first,  Mr.  Giodhue  was  appoirrted'by  a resolution  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massaehu^ett^.  July  4th,  1784.  And  also  as  delegate  to  the  second,  in  company 
with  Caleb  Divis,  Tristram  Diltjn,  and  John  Coffin,  by  a like  resolution,  passed  bv-tho 
same  b »dv,  in  accordance  with  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
Mnrch  21,  1786. 

t Extract  of  a letter  from  Alexander  Hnmilton  to  Benjamin  Goodhue,  dated  June  30, 
1791 It  must  have  given  you  pleasure  to  learn  how  much  the  constitution  of -the 
U lited  St  it  is,  and  the  measures  under  it,  in  which  you  have  had  so  considerable  an 
agency,  have  contributed  to  raise  this  country  in  the  estimation  of  Europe.  The  change 
which  has  been  wrought  in  the  opinion  of  foat jpart  of  the  world  respecting  the  United 
States  is  almost  wonderful.” 
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(a  merchant  member  from  Philadelphia)  and  others,  which,  with  some 
modification,  still  remains  the  law  of  the  land  ; a proud  testimonial  of  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of  its  authors. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  new  order  of  things,  were  in  no  point 
of  view  so  apparent  as  in  a commercial  one.  Chaos  gave  place  to  order- 
clouds  which  had  overshadowed  us,  were  succeeded  by  the  most  cheering 
prospects — internal  and  foreign  trade,  so  long  paralized,  now  received  an 
impetus  before  unknown ; and  enterprise,  everywhere,  for  a long  series 
of  years  was  crowned  with  success  unexampled  at  any  period  of  commer- 
cial history. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  personally  retired  from  the  ocean  in  1791,  except 
for  a single  trip  as  passenger  to  the  West  Indies,  was  now  married  to  Miss 
Catharine  Smith,  of  Middleton,  a daughter  of  the  reverend  friend  to  whom 
he  was  so  much  indebted  for  his  mental  and  moral  training  in  youth, 
and  for  the  moulding  of  his  religious  and  political  principles  in  man- 
hood, and  whose  name  he  ever  mentioned  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  He  represented  him  as  exercising  unbounded  influ- 
ence in  his  sphere  of  action,  and  as  possessing  the  love  and  veneration 
of  ail  with  whom  he  associated.  This  blessing  he  was  not  destined  long 
to  enjoy  ; death  separated  them  in  the  short  space  of  two  years.  In  1795 
he  formed  a matrimonial  connexion  with  Elizabeth,  sister  of  his  first  wife, 
and  it  was  their  happiness  to  pass  nearly  half  a century  together,  in  al- 
most unalloyed  prosperity. 

Mr.  Peabody  did  not  fail  to  derive  every  advantage  which  commerce 
yielded  under  the  fostering  hand  of  government,  at  that  time  so  liberally 
extended  ; and,  by  honorable  competition,  soon  rose  to  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. He  continued  gradually  to  increase  the  number  of  his  ships  with 
his  accruing  means,  until  they  floated  in  every  sea.  To  particularise  his 
very  numerous  enterprises,  during  the  threescore  years  he  was  a ship- 
owner, would  be  monotonous  ; and  the  classifying  and  illustrating  of  the 
different  branches  of  trade  which  he  successively  embraced,  commencing 
with  that  of  our  own  coast,  and  ending  only  with  the  farthest  Indies, 
would  occupy  a space  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  article  for  a periodical 
journal,  without  affording  matter  of  interest  to  any  but  the  most  curious 
admirer  of  detail.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  enumerate  important  sta- 
tistics  relating  to  a business,  the  magnitude  of  which  has  seklom,  for  so 
long  a period,  been  conducted  by  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Ml*.  Peabody  built  and  owned  eighty-three  ships,  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, he  freighted  himself;  and  for  the  navigation  of  them,  he  shipped 
at  different  times,  upwards  of  seven  thousand  seamen.  Since  the  year 
1^11,  he  has  advanced  thirty.five  to  the  rank  of  ship. master,  who  entered 
his  employ  as  boys.  He  had  perfiirmed  by  these  vessels  the  following 
voyages,  viz  ; — to  Calcutta,  38;  Canton,  17;  Sumatra,  32;  St.  Peters- 
burg, 47  ; other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  10 ; the  Mediterranean, 
So,*  before  the  war  of  1812. 

♦FiTCHviLLK.  (Conn..)  3d  July,  1815. 

Dear  I’lR  Absence  has  prevented  my  earlier  coming  Into  ixw.eoion,  and  ticknowl^dKing  the 
receipt  of  y«  nr  e^teeniH*!  fivor  of  the  90th  ultimo,  by  which  I nm  met  h*«p|»y  to  le  ^rn  yon  nre  en- 
gased  in  pretiarinc  for  the  |ire«i*  n iiieiiioir  of  our  lite  venertted  friend,  Jogpph  Penbrtdv.  Y<  n Hnk 
me  to  enliRhie  I yon  on  the  subject  oi  hi'*  busineo*  with  the  Mpditernnean  ; mo  t of  wlitrh.  yon  ihink, 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  my  house,  at  Mameilles.  I believe,  with  "a  few  except' ons  In  oc- 
easional  conMigumente  t-i  ft'ier  port-<.  this  wa-  the  care,  fioui  the  fimt  opening  of  nnr  trade  w!th  that 
sea,  after  the  peace  of  1814.  np  the  iieriod  of  his  death. 

It  U impuuible  for  me,  at  thU  remote  periud,  without  any  documentE  or  memoianda,  whatovei^ 
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To  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  Main,  and  along  our  in^de  extended  coast, 
they  are  unnumbered.  He  had  also  for  several  years,  a large  interest  in 
a northwest  coast  trading  and  navigation  company. 

The  manner  in  which  he  conducted  these  extensive  concerns,  contri- 
buted essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  Salem,  w^hich  he  made  the  home  of 
all  his  operations,  and  where  the  aggregate  of  his  annual  state,  county, 
and  city  taxes  paid  into  the  treasury,  amounted  to  about  two  hundr^ 
thousand  dollars.  He  built  and  equipped  his  ships  there,  and  it  was  there 
they  always  returned  with  their  cargoes,  to  be  distributed  by  the  coasting 
vessels  amongst  the  greater  markets.  Outward  cargoes  were  procured 
in  these  markets  and  transported  coastwise  for  transhipment  at  Salem. 
This  course,  while  it  gave  constant  employment  to  a very  great  num- 
ber of  his  townsmen,  was  not  at  all  times  conducive  to  his  pecuniary  in- 
terest, and  therefore  could  only  have  been  prompted  by  the  benevolent 
desire  of  affording  them  a remunerating  occupation. 

From  his  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial  schemes,  many  sup- 
posed he  had  one  of  those  iron  wills  which  naturally  impelled  him  to  push 
forward  in  spite  of  obstacles,  and  regardless  of  consequences  ; whereas, 
he  was  in  truth  uncommonly  cautious ; seldom  yielding  to  his  first  im- 
pressions, or,  at  least,  not  until  they  were  duly  considered ; but  having 
once  decided  upon  his  course,  he  made  it  a duty  never  to  swerve,  but  for 
the  strongest  reasons. 

After  his  dissolution  of  copartnership  with  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Peabody 
associated  with  him  Mr.  Gideon  Tucker,  upon  whose  ample  qualifications 
he  relied  for  a long  term  of  years  for  conducting  the  correspondence,  and 
otherwise  supervising  the  business,  which  was  beconnng  more  and  more 
extended ; and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer,  amongst  others,  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  his  example,  and  of  the  advice  and  counsel  it  was 
his  happiness  to  impart. 

The  complicated  concerns  of  these  varied  enterprises  were  conducted 
without  effort,  as  system  pervaded  every  department ; and  by  such  pru- 
dence and  foresight  were  his  arrangements  characterised,  that  there 
never  was  a time  when  Mr.  Peabody  could  not,  at  a day’s  notice,  by 
the  disposition  of  stocks  and  merchandise  on  hand,  liquidate  all  his  in- 
debtedness. 

Although  engaged  in  active  business  for  more  than  threescore  years, 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  connected  with  thousands  of 
agents  of  all  descriptions,  yet  so  maturely  were  bis  contracts  considered, 

from  the  books  of  Fitch,  Brothers  & Co.,  to  give  yon  anything  bordering  on  a correct  or  detaiied 
■tatement  of  his  immense  business  transactions  with  the  pwt  of  Marseilles,  alone,  during  this  long 
intervai.  The  estimate  would  probably  far  surpass  any  amount  I would  venture  to  name  ; for  his 
business  not  only  consisted  in  inward  cargoes,  of  great  value,  but  most  of  his  ships  took  full  return 
cargoes,  destined  principally  to  other  foreign  ports— thus  doubiing  the  amount,  and  further  extending 
his  services  and  usefulness,  I might  almost  say,  throughout  the  whole  commercial  world ; for,  I ven> 
ture  the  assertion,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  most  important  ports,  in  either  hemisphere,  where  his 
name,  and  the  signal  of  his  ships,  were  not  as  well  known  as  they  were  at  home. 

Yon  are  well  aware  of  his  laconic  instructions  in  relation  to  business  affairs.  Those  to  my  house 
were  always  condensed  in  a few  lines,  giving  carte  blanche  to  use  our  best  Judgment  in  the  pronxH 
tion  of  his  interest;  and,  although  the  amount  of  many  millions  passed  through  our  hand*,  not  e 
single  dollar  was  ever  drawn  for  in  anticipation;  although,  of  course,  tendered  on  all  occasions. 
He  always  appeared  to  show  the  most  anxious  desire  to  impress  upon  my  mind  that  he  alone  had  beeu 
the  recipient  of  favors. 

His  friendship  and  confidence  I prized  above  everything.  His  superior  as  a merchant,  or  equal  as 
a man.  1 have  never  known;  and  am  satisfied  that  mine  is  not  an  over  estimate  of  his  character— 
for.  In  conversation  with  his  townsman,  the  Hon.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  whom  I consider  one  of  tha 
first  merchants  of  the  age,  he  said,  from  an  acquaintance  of  more  than  half  a century,  he  had  uoC 
known  one  of  more  Inflexible  integrity,  or  unerring  judgment. 

Kespectihliy  and  truly  yours,  A.  FITCH. 
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ae  respectfbl  was  lie  of  the  nghts  of  others,  and  so  niuoh  more  did  he  pre- 
fer te  submit  to  slight  pecuniary  sacrifices  than  to  hazard  his  peace 
of  mind,  that  he  was  never  involved  in  litigation  or  controversies. 

Conscious  of  the  force  of  his  own  natural  powers,  and  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment  in  what  concerned  the  business  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Peabody  manifested  a diffidence  rarely  observed  in  one  so  pre-eminently 
successful ; and  scrupulously  avoided  delivering  his  thoughts  upon  subjects 
to  which  he  had  not  particularly  directed  his  attention. 

Public  station  offered  no  charms  for  him ; although  often  urged,  he 
never  but  once  could  be  induced  to  serve  even  in  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  and  that  was  at  a time  when  his  popularity  insured  the  election  of 
the  whole  ticket,  thereby  securing  the  passage  of  a conservative  measure 
nf  some  moment. 

From  the  beginning,  Mr.  Peabody  adhered  to  the  policy,  and  yielded  a 
hearty  co-operation  to  all  the  measures  of  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton. He  was  fully  persuaded  that  any  deviation  from  the  course  pursued 
(firom  which  so  great  good  had  resulted,)  and  which  was  so  forcibly  traced 
on  the  chart  which  that  pre-eminent  statesman  and  patriot  left  for  the 
guidance  of  the  ship  of  state  on  leaving  the  command,  would  inevitably 
lead  to  ruin. 

He  never  listened  to  the  professions,  nor  was  lured  by  the  sophistry  of 
the  democratic  clubs,  whose  labors,  in  the  language  of  Washington,  **gave 
the  first  rude  shock  to  the  best  fabric  of  human  government  and  happi- 
ness  ever  presented  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind  nor  did  he  favor  the 
policy  of  non-importation,  non-intercourse  or  embargo. 

He  felt,  in  common  with  many  among  the  most  exalted  class  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  that  the  “ decrees”  of  France  and  the  “ orders”  of  England 
idiould  have  been  resisted  at  the  outset,  or,  after  protesting,  we  should 
have  waited  until  peace,  when  we  might,  as,  in  other  instances,  we  have, 
obtained  a just  remuneration  for  all  losses  sustained. 

Enjoying,  as  our  merchants  then  did,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
their  profits  could  well  afibrd  the  increased  rates  of  premium  demanded 
by  the  underwriter.  By  abandoning  the  ocean,  millions,  otherwise  within 
their  reach,  were  forever  lost  to  the  country- 

The  throwing  of  our  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  destroyer  of  human 
liberty,”  met  with  his  utter  and  unqualified  reprobation. 

No  one  ever  discovered  greater  discernmment  in  the  selection  of 
agents,  than  Mr.  Peabody ; and,  as  his  business  was  an  object  of  conse- 
quence, it  imparted  character  to  such  as  obtained  it.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these,  were  Fitch,  Brothers  Co.,  who,  also  long  and  ho- 
norably served  the  United  States  as  navy  agents  for  the  Mediterranean — 
and,  although  slandered  and  superseded  by  the  late  administration,  tardy 
justice  has  been  rendered  them  by  the  present. 

To  a letter  of  condolence,  addressed  by  the  head  of  that  house  to  the 
fiimily  of  Mr.  Peabody,  on  his  decease,  a son  of  the  latter  thus  replied : 

For  you,  my  father  felt  the  highest  regard,  and  there  was  no  man  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  during  his  long  life,  for  whom  I have  heard 
him  express  a deeper  interest.  In  the  course  of  his  business,  he  was  en- 
abled to  give  such^a  direction  to  a portion  of  it  as  to  place  the  same  un- 
der your  care  ; and  he  has  often  said  that  your  unceasing  attention  and 
admirable  management  placed  him  under  the  greatest  obligation.” 
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Mr.  Peabody’s  transactions  were  also  very  extensive  with  Mr.  Williams^ 
the  American  banker  of  London,  by  whove  failure  he  l‘>8t  between  one 
and  two  hundrexi  thousand  dollars.  Yet,  so  far  from  bearing  him  ill  will, 
when  that  gentleman  returned  to  Salem,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years, 
Mr.  Peabody,  then  at  a very  advanced  age,  crossed  the  street,  and,  with 
an  extended  hand,  welcomed  him  to  his  native  city* 

On  the  return  of  Joseph  Augustus,  Mr?  Peabody’s  eldest  son,  from  fo- 
reign travel,  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  be  with  alacrity  engaged  in  com- 
merce  as  a partner  of  bis  father,  and  was  actuated  in  no  small  degree  by 
his  spirit,  tiis  father  soon  leaned  upon  him,  not  the  less  as  a prop  of  bis 
declining  years,  than  as  the  future  support  of  the  business,  which,  under 
these  favorable  auspices,  he  trusted  would  continue  to  shed  its  blessings 
upon  the  community  long  after  he  should  cease  to  direct  it.  The  realiza- 
tion of  these  pleasing  anticipations  was  not  perniitted.  After  a few  short 
years,  by  an  inscrutible  decree  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  midst  of  life  and 
usefulness,  the  high  and  honorable  course  of  this  estimable  son  was 
closed  forever. 

He  had  graduated,  with  honor,  at  Harvard  University,  in  1816,  and 
was  endeared  by  many  virtues,  (which  ever  recur  in  the  recollection  of 
him,)  to  a numerous  circle  of  bereaved  friends. 

Buoyed  up  by  that  religious  principle  which  strongly  marked  bis  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Peabody  submitted,  without  a murmur,  to  the  sad  decree.  He 
continued  his  enterprises  to  the  close  of  his  life,  with  various  success, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  solely  with  the  desire  of  affording  em- 
ployment to  such  as  relied  upon  his  operations  for  their  support. 

His  life  may  be  considered  of  much  more  advantage  to  the  community 
than  that  of  many  whose  names  are  emblazoned  in  our  annals  merely 
from  their  connection  with  public  events ; for  very  few,  at  the  end  of 
their  career,  can  point  to  so  much  positive  good  effected  by  unaided  per- 
sonal efforts. 

Mr.  Peabody  closed  his  invaluable  life,  after  a short  illness,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years.  Two  sons  and 
a daughter  have  survived  him.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  commanding, 
with  a carriage  dignified,  yet  blended  with  singular  modesty.  From  his 
reserve,  few  had  an  opportunity  justly  to  estimate  the  strength  of  his  in- 
tellect, or  the  refinement  nnd  delicacy  of  his  sentiments.  The  lofty  tone 
of  the  latter,  and  his  dignified  character,  could  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who,  for  a long  period,  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  him.  We 
have  never  known  an  individual  who,  in  dally  life,  so  uniformly  presrved 
an  entire  self-respect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  courteous  and  yield- 
ing to  his  friends. 

His  temper  was  hasty,  but  he  was  never  known  to  utter  a word  in  an- 
ger which  he  was  obliged,  in  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  to  recall 
with  regret ; or  to  compromise  himself,  at  such  moments,  in  any  way  to 
lessen  his  own  self-respect,  or  that  of  others. 

Possessing,  naturally,  the  keenest  sensibility^  great  moral  efforts  alone 
sustained  him  on  various  occasions,  when  others,  whose  habits  of  self- 
4Hmtrol  were  less  firmly  fixed,  would  have  succumbed. 

Decision,  firmness,  prudence  and  perse\^rance,  wdVe  fully  exemplififwi 
in  his  character.  To  great  discernment  in  matters  of  business,  (in  which 
lie  was  seldom  deceived  by  appearances,)  to  him  was  given,  also,  an  al- 
most iatuitive  foresight.  No  general  ever  possessed  a more  ready  eye — 
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cmAd  better  plan  his  enterprises,  or  calculate  the  chances  of  success  or 
defeat. 

Mr.  Peabody  was,  for  many  years,  a communicant  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  arid  no  one  more  implicitly  obeyed  its  injunctions,  or  paid  a more 
becoming  deference  to  its  oi^inances.  His  religious  sentiment  was  deep 
and  practical ; he  led,  however,  to  others  the  discussion  of  doctrines,  and 
was  firm  in  the  belief  that 

“ He  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right” 

He  was  a generous  contributor  to  all  worthy  objects,  yet  shrunk  fi'om 
any  ostentatious  display  of  his  charities.  His  chief  aim  in  assisting  others, 
appeared  to  be  that  of  placing  them  in  situations,  where,  by  personal  exer* 
tion,  they  could  advance  their  own  interests.  Well  knowing  that  obliga- 
tion is  frequently  so  onerous  as  to  neutralize  the  gratitude  which  ought  to 
be  felt  for  benefits  received — his  charities  were  often  indirect.  His  habit 
of  early  rising,  in  connection  with  the  order  which  prevailed  over  all  his 
affiiirs,  aftbrded  him  much  leisure,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  fami- 
ly, in  the  seclusion  of  which,  his  own  affectionate  Idndness  was  recipro- 
cated by  love  and  veneration. 

To  a generous  hospitality,  which  he  at  all  times  extended,  Mr.  Pea- 
body  added  liberal  entertainments  on  all  suitable  occasions.  His  asso- 
ciates were  of  the  highest  character.  An  unbroken  intimacy  of  many 
years  existed  between  Mm  and  William  Prescott,  whose  long,  distin- 
guished, and  useful  life,  soon  after  his  own,  was  also  closed  without  a re- 
proach. Another  much  valued  friend,  was  the  late  Timothy  Flint,  the 
early  and  elegant  historian  of  the  west,  who  inscribed  his  last  work  to 
Mr.  Peabody ; and  as  this  grateful  tribute  to  a benefactor  is  so  expressive 
of  their  long  cherished  intimacy,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  to  close  our  article  with  a transcript  of  it : 

“ I have  ventured  to  inscribe  this  book  with  your  name,  because  I 
wished  to  prove,  that,  much  as  1 have  wandered,  my  heart  and  affections 
have  still  had  their  stationary  points.  It  is  my  pride  to  hope,  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  I have  passed,  that/the  friends  of  my  youth 
will  be  those  of  my  age.  Years,  in  their  flight,  will  never  shed  the  mil- 
dew of  oblivion  over  kindnesses  which  have  marked  every  period  of  my 
intercourse  with  you.  Those  kindnesses  are  alike  associated  with  the 
remembrances  of  scenes  that  have  passed  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  in 
distant  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi.  To  you  it  is  owing  that  I ever 
appeared  before  the  public.  I know  not  if  the  public  will  thank  you,  or 
if  it  ought.  I feel  that  I,  at  least,  ought  never  to  forget  the  kindness  and 
munificence  of  the  motive.  While  your  keels  plough  every  sea,  bringing 
home  rich  harvests  of  commerce,  I have  always  known  you  the  earnest 
and  consistent  friend  of  the  sacred  soil  and  the  plough.  This  acquain- 
tance with  your  predilections,  apparently  so  foreign  from  those  which 
have  governed  your  pursuits  in  life,  has  added  an  inducement  to  inscribe 
to  you  a book  which  treats  upon  a country  almost  solely  agricultural,  and 
naturally  richer  in  resources  of  that  class,  as  I deem,  than  any  other.  In 
doing  this,  I beg  to  be  allowed  to  express  my  affectionate  prayers,  that 
the  repose  of  your  age,  in  the  midst  of  your  children,  may  bo  as  long  and 
as  happy  as  your  past  life  has  been  honorable  and  useful.” 

Had  Mr.  Flint  survived,  and  become  the  biographer  of  his  fnend,  so  hap- 
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pily  would  he  have  illustrated  his  life,  at  to  have  rendered  superfluow 
this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch. 

Vixere  fortes  * ♦ * 

Multi:  Bed  omnes  illacrimabiles 

yrguentur  ignotique  longa 

Nocte,  careut  quia  vate  sacro.  Hok. 


Akt.  vl— new  theory  of  the  gulf  stream. 

The  courses  of  ocean  currents  have  been  pretty  accurately  examined 
and  marked  out,  but  their  causes  being  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  interests  of  commerce,  have  been  much  less  attended  to,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, less  understood.  But  whatever  facts  may  tend  to  throw  light 
on  these  causes,  are  not  the  less  worthy  of  being  recorded  because  they 
bring  no  Immediate  profit.  I am  indebted  to  Capt.  Vincent  Tilyou,  an 
old  and  respectable  ship-master  of  this  city,  for  the  following  statements. 
In  a recent  conversation  with  him,  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  a submarine  current  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  be- 
comes heated  in  its  passage  through  regions  heated  by  neighboring  vol- 
canos.” Perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  a subterranean  cur- 
rent. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  others,  I believe,  that  the  heat  of  the  Gulf 
water  might  be  occasioned  by  the  rising  of  hot  springs,  but  the  current 
has  generally  been  ascribed  to  other  causes.  The  boldness  of  the  cap- 
tain’s theory  induced  me  to  inquire  further  as  to  the  ground  of  his  belief^ 
directing  my  inquiry  principally  to  those  known  facts  which  appear  to 
contradict  his  theory.  He  states  the  following  facts  as  falling  under  hia 
own  observation,  and  which,  to  my  mind,  give  strong  grounds  for  his  con- 
clusions. 

First.  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  hotter  than  that  of  any  part  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  under  the  equator  ; therefore  it  cannot  be  the  water 
of  the  Atlantic  driven  into  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  trade  winds. 

Secondly.  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  hotter  in  deep  water,  where 
the  current  begins,  or  rather,  where  it  has  become  regular  and  strong, 
than  it  is  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  on  soundings,  where  there  is  Jittle  or  no 
current ; thus  showing  that  it  comes,  not  from  the  shore  or  coast,  but 
from  the  bottom  in  deep  water. 

Thirdly.  The  captain  states  that  while  sailing  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in 
calm  weather,  he  has  several  times  seen  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface, 
which,  on  reaching  the  surface,  spread  over  it  like  tar.  He  has  collected 
it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  his  vessel’s  chain  bolts.  It  was  bitumi- 
nous, offensive  to  the  smell,  grew  hard  in  the  sun,  and  when  dry,  became 
a durable  varnish,  more  durable  on  iron  than  paint.  He  has  gathered 
the  same  material  on  the  sand  beach  between  Campeachy  and  Laguira, 
and  is  satis^ed  that  it  is  washed  on  shore  from  the  middle  of  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  where  he  has  seen  it  rise,  and  that  it  is  brought  up  from  volca- 
nic regions  by  the  current  of  the  gulf  passing  through  or  near  them. 

A French  man-of-war,  on  the  coast,  collected  a sufficient  quantity  to 
varnish  the  ship’s  guns,  it  and  the  natives,  also,  sometimes  use  it  to  seal 
the  heads  of  casks  and  packages  requiring  to  be  made  perfectly  tight. 

Capt.  Tilyou  also  states,  that  the  volume  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  some- 
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times  so  great,  that  it  extends  itself  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  in  sailing  across  from  cape  Catoche  on  the  Yucatan  side  of  the  bay, 
to  cape  Corientes,  or  cape  Antonio  on  the  Cuba  side,  he  has  several 
times  been  carried  to  the  eastward  very  much,  by  the  current  running  out 
southeast  between  these  two  capes.  And  he  infers,  that  if  the  Gulf 
Stream  depended  for  its  supplies  on  waters  driven  into  the  bay  of  Mexico 
by  the  trade  winds,  it  would  cease,  or  run  the  other  way,  at  such  times  as 
there  was  an  outward  current  south  of  Cuba,  or  otherwise  these  two  cur- 
rents would  be  sufficient  to  empty  the  bay  of  Mexico  of  its  waters  in  a 
short  time.  Yet  these  two  currents  have  continued,  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  level  of  the  gulf,  the  one  for  ages,  and  the  other  occasionally, 
for  weeks  together.  On  reference  to  the  Coast  Pilot,  a book  in  use 
among  seamen,  the  statement  of  Capt.  Tilyou  in  respect  to  an  occasional 
current,  south  of  Cuba,  is  fully  verified. 

The  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  great  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
bay  of  Mexico,  can  have  little  to  do  in  supplying  these  currents,  because 
the  Gulf  Stream  alone,  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  is  a hundred  times 
greater  than  all  of  them  together.  The  inference  of  Capt.  Tilyou  is, 
that  nothing  less  than  an  ocean  could  supply  them,  under  the  circum- 
stances just  named,  and  because  this  portion  of  the  Atlantic  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pacific  only  by  a narrow  isthmus,  and  the  water  of  the 
Pacific  is  known  to  be  constantly  higher  than  the  Atlantic,  a passage  un- 
der the  isthmus  would  necessarily  create  a constant  current  into  the  At- 
lantic. That  this  is  the  case,  he  infers,  first,  from  its  necessity,  the  other 
facts  being  considered  ; and,  secondly,  from  the  heat  of  the  water,  and 
the  known  volcanic  character  of  the  region  through  which  it  must  pass. 

That  the  causes  of  ocean  currents  may  be  very  different  in  different 
cases,  is  not  at  all  improbable.  In  general,  it  is,  perhaps,  rational  to 
conclude,  that  from  the  nature  of  water  as  a fluid,  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
kind  of  impulses  as  the  incumbered  atmosphere  in  effecting  the  changes 
which  shall  keep  up  a perfect  equilibrium  of  the  whole.  In  both,  that  is 
to  say,  in  ocean  and  in  air,  there  are  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  cur- 
rents always  flow  in  one  direction,  varying  only  in  velocity ; and  parts, 
where  they  are  continually  varying,  both  in  direction  and  form.  And  in 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere,  facts  have  been  shown,  which 
clearly  indicate  that  there  are  under,  as  well  as  upper  currents,  as  at  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  there  is  an  inward  current  on  the  surface,  and 
an  outward  current  below. 

Any  current  in  the  ocean  is  necessarily  caused  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  water  at  one  point  above  the  level  of  another  point ; and 
the  current  will  take  a direction  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
two,  and  according  to  the  shape  of  the  neighboring  coast,  or  other  ob- 
structions in  its  way,  always  finding  the  easiest  passage  from  the  elevated 
to  the  depressed  quarter. 

In  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  winds  in  producing  the  steady  currents  of 
the  ocean,  it  strikes  us,  that  where  they  alone  are  in  operation,  the  eflfect 
will  be  to  produce  only  an  under  and  opposite  current ; because  the  pres- 
sure of  the  winds  being  wholly  on  the  surface,  the  water  becoming  ele- 
vated on  a coast  by  such  a sustained  pressure,  the  superior  weight  of  a 
column  on  the  elevated  side,  would  cause  it  to  flow  back  immediately  in 
an  under  current. 

But  while  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  partial  effect  of  winds  in  pro- 
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ducing  currents,  or  at  least  in  ejecting  changes  in  them,  jet,  on  ex- 
amining the  mechanical  power  of  winds,  such  as  prevail  for  anj  length 
of  time,  as  compared  with  the  force  of  gravitation  in  water,  they  appear 
to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  main  cause.  And,  as  it  is  daily  verified  by 
the  action  of  the  tides,  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  subject  to  be  power- 
fully affected  by  planetary  influence,  partially  controverted  by  the  shape 
of  the  coasts,  is  it  not  most  rational  to  conclude,  that,  in  general,  the 
elevations  of  ocean  which  cause  currents,  are  the  effect  ^ disturbing 
planetary  influences  t and  that  the  water  finds  its  level  again  by  such 
channels  as  are  easiest,  in  which  it  is  somewhat  controverted  by  the 
idiape  of  the  coast  and  the  bottom  ? 

An  examination  of  the  main  currents  of  the  ocean,  shows  a genend 
tendency  in  all,  except  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  east  to  west,  in  con- 
formity with  the  course  of  revolution.  And  the  Gulf  Stream,  after  pass- 
ing east  for  some  distance,  then  mingling  with  other  currents,  flows  to 
the  south  and  west.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  America,  their 
general  course  is  said  to  be  southerly  and  westerly,  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  their  general  course  is  northeriy 
and  westerly. 

In  all  these  things  I see  nothing  to  contradict  Capt.  Tilyou’s  theory ; on 
the  contrary,  I see  much  that  will  go  to  sustain  it. 

While  writing  this,  I have  opened  a geography,  which  gives  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  coast  of  Florida  as  at  86^,  and  in  lati- 
tude 36  it  is  81^,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  under 
the  equator  is  only  about  74^.  lam  not  informed  as  to  the  exact  tem- 
perature of  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  equator,  but  as  it  is  neces- 
sarily much  cooler  than  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  set  down  as  not  much 
above  60®.  Here,  then,  is  a difference  of  26®  of  temperature,  which 
shows  conclusively,  that  the  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  not  the  water  of 
the  Atlantic  under  the  equator.  What  is  it,  then,  if  it  be  not  “the  water 
of  the  Pacific  heated  by  its  passage  through  volcanic  regions  ?” 

The  captain’s  theory  suggests  one  other  thought  worthy  of  being  pre- 
sented. If  such  a passage  exists,  the  action  of  water  will  necessarily 
work  some  changes  in  the  region  through  which  it  passes,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  hidden  volcanic  fires,  would  be  a very  natural  cause  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes  of  that  country.  Although  the  whole  may  be  but  a 
bold  conjecture,  yet  it  has  much  of  reason  to  sustain  it,  and  if  proved  to 
be  true  in  any  one  point,  might  lead  to  more  satisfactory  conclusions  re- 
specting ocean  currents,  than  have  yet  been  reached. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Capt.  Tilyou  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
writer  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  voyages  from  hence  to  ports  on  the  south 
side  of  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  afterwards,  for  two  or  three  years  in  the 
employment  of  Mexican  merchants  sailing  between  Sisal  and  Havana. 
In  all,  for  the  space  of  six  years,  he  spent  more  than  half  his  time  in  the 
bay  of  Mexico ; his  opportunities  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
gulf  have  therefore  been  ample. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a friend  to  whom  I had  shown  it,  has 
had  access  to  the  manuscript  notes  of  a late  traveller  in  Mexico,  from 
which  he  was  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts.  The  author,  I 
understand,  is  preparing  his  work  for  publication.  Speaking  of  parts  in 
the  interior  of  Mexico,  the  traveller  remarks : — “ There  are  lakes  of 
fresh  water  here  where  the  chapote  is  found,  bubbling  up  to  the  suriace. 
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When  washed  upon  the  borders,  it  is  gathered,  and  used  as  a varnish  for 
the  bottoms  of  canoes.  It  has  a pungent  smell  like  that  of  liquid  asphal* 
turn,  and  possesses,  I think,  some  of  its  qualities.  I have  observed  a re* 
markable  phenomenon,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
'the  waters  bubble  up  in  the  same  manner,  producing  a similar  smell ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ebulition  and  effluvia  observed  in  the 
:gulf  are  the  efiect  of  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  asphaltic  sub* 
etance  found  on  the  surface  of  these  lakes.” 

The  above  is  certainly  a remarkable  coincidence  and  confirmation  of 
the  facts  stated  by  Capt.  Tilyou.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mountains  of 
Cuba  are  asphaltic ; and  it  would  seem,  from  these  concurring  facts,  that, 
through  this  whole  region,  from  the  interior  of  Cuba,  to  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  there  are  large  deposits  of  the  same  kind,  which  in  some  parts 
have  become  ignited,  producing  volcanos,  earthquakes  and  other  phe- 
nomena. p. 


Art.  m— commercial  HISTORY  OF  NORWICH. 

W8TORT  OF  NORWICH — EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  IN  1788 — SHIPPING  BELONGOfa  TO  NORWICH  AT 
THAT  TIME — UST  OF  SHIPS  IN  1795 — PRIVATEERING— COMMERCE — MEN  OF  BUSINESS — PRIGS 
CURRENT — EARLY  CURRENCY  OF  CONNECnCUT — MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS — NORWICH 
AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  the  publisher,  for  a copy 
of  the  “ History  of  Norwich,  (Conn.,)  from  its  settlement,  in  1660,  to 
January,  1845.  By  Miss  F.  M.  Caulkins.”  It  forms  a handsomely 
printed  duodecimo  volume,  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  illustrated  with 
aeveral  neatly  executed  lithographic  drawings,  of  scenes  and  views  of  the 
city  and  vicinity:.  Miss  Caulkins  had  access  to  town  records,  files  of 
newspapers,  private  documents,  account  books,  memorandums,  deeds,  jus- 
tices’ papers,  and,  in  short,  every  reliable  source  of  information  ; using 
tradition,  only,  where  it  contradicted  no  authentic  record,  and  when  records 
failed ; and  she  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  results  of  her  inquiries  in 
a methodical  form,  with  condensed  statements  of  facts,  without  tracing 
the  intermediate  steps,  and  spreading  out  at  large  the  materials  from 
which  they  were  drawn.  The  great  point  she  appears  to  have  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  through  the  whole  composition  of  the  work,  is  accuracy. 
She  says,  and  there  is  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that 
not  a fact,  name,  or  date,  has  been  given,  without  careful  inquiry  and 
examination.  Even  those  sketches  which  may  seem  most  like  fancy 
pictures,  are  faithful  copies  of  scenes,  as  they  were  depicted  by  eye- 
witnesses.” On  the  whole,  she  has  made  a very  interesting  and  readable 
volume,  alike  creditable  to  her  industry,  taste,  and  judgment.  Indeed, 
we  consider  it  one  of  the  best  town  hikories  that  has  fallen  under  our 
observation,  and  a valuable  contribution  to  the  local  historical  Hterature 
of  the  country.  We  give,  below,  such  portions  of  the  woik  as  relate  to 
the  trade  and  commerce,  raanu&ctures,  etc.,  of  Norwich,  from  its  first 
settlement,  to  the  present  time  : — 

^ The  spirit  of  enterprise  revived  in  Norwich  immediately  after  the  revoludon- 
ary  war ; and  for  twdve  years,  reckoning  from  1784,  commerce  flourished,  and 
was  rich  in  its  returns.  The  West  India  trade,  esmially,  (^ered  a lucrative 
source  of  business.  Very  little  flour  was  then  brou^t  into  Norwich — it  was  an 
export  rather  than  an  import,  more  being  manufaetum  in  the  place  than  was  ne» 
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cessary  for  home  consumption.  Considerable  wheat  was  raised  in  the  state,  even 
in  the  eastern  where  it  is  now  a very  uncertain  crop,  and  less  profitalde  than 
most  others.  The  following  table  of  exports  and  import^  for  a period  of  fifteen 
months,  will  exhibit  in  a dear  light  the  industry  and  enterprise  which  charac- 
terized this  period.  It  is  taken  from  a newspaper  of  the  day. 

£xr(»iT8  Am>  Imports  of  Norwich,  from  January  1,  1788,  to  March  4„  1789,.  takes 

FROM  THE  Rj^RT  OF  THE  NaVAL  OFFICER. 


ExporU. 

549  horses, value  £12.  0 0 J66,588  d 6 

205  mules, 15  0 0 3,075  0 0 

205  homed  cattle, 7 0 0 1,435  0 0‘ 

321  sheep,.. 0 10-  0 160  10  0 

566  hogs, 0 15  0 424  10  = 0 

1,903  banels  beef, ...  0 40  0 3,806  0 0. 

1,774  “ pork, . 0 60  0 5,322  0 a 

25.000  lbs.  butter,. 0 0 6 625  0 0 

92,120  lbs.  cheese, 0 0 4 1,535  6 B' 

6,600  lbs.  ham, 0 0 5 137  10  0 

16.000  bushels  grain, 0 2 6 2,000  0 0 

175  M.  hoops, 0 70  0 612  10  0 

160  M.  staves, 0 80  0 640  0 0 

14,600  lbs.  hayseed, 0 0 6 365  0 Q 

576  barrels  potash, 5 0 0 2,880  0 0 

25.000  yards  home-made  cloth,...  0 2 0 2,500  0 0 

632  hbds.  flax-seed, 0 40  0 1,264  0 0 

276  tons  pressed  hay,« 0 60  0 828  0 0 

4 barrels  gingerbread,. 5 0 0 20  0 0 


£34,218  6 8 

£3,909  ■ 0 a 
900  0 0 
639  11  8 
7,540  0 0 
2,287  10  0 
127  2 0 
1,045  0 0 
8,344  0 0 

Total, £24,793  3 8 

&nppiN€r  BELONGnra  to  the  Port  at  that^wmr 

5M)  sibops........ tons  940  1 ship, tons  200 

5 schooners,. 325  

5 brigs,..., 545  I Total,, 2,010 

“ In  1793,  British  privateers  began  to  seize  American  vessels  in  the  West  In- 
dies; and,  for  severd  years,  the  commerce  of  New  England  sufl&red  by  these 
depredations.  Vessels  were  captured,  carried  into  British  ports ; and;  by  the  de- 
crees of  admiralty  courts,  libelled  and  condemned.  The  merchants  of  Norwich 
shared'  in  these  perplexities.  Many  of  their  vessels  were  seized,  and  an  uncer- 
tainty cast  over  their  commercial  projects.  Public  meeting  were  convened,  to 
see  udiat  could  be  done,  and  a memorial  to  Congress  drafted  April  18, 1794.  A 
general  qjirit  of  arming  in  defence  of  the  country  was  prevalent,  and  ma^  spi- 
rited resolutions  passed  in  the  larger  towns.  In  September,  of  that  year,  Briga- 
dier-General Joseph  Williams  reviewed  in  Norwich  me  third  regiment  of  cavalry* 
under  the  commas  of  Colonel  Elisha  Egerton.  An  approachii^  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  then  seriously  apprehended. 

“ The  storm  blew  over ; and  Norwich,  recovering  from  this  temporary  shock* 
resumed  her  commercial  importance.  Four  or  five  vessels  were  sometimes  to  be 
seen  on  the  stocks  at  once.  Story's  ship-yard,  in  West  Chelsea,  launched  ships 
of  200  and  300  tons  burthen. 

**  The  increase  of  shipping,  for  a few  years  after  this  period,  was  very  rapid. 
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Total, 

Imports,. 

European  goods^* - value 

1,500  hides, value  £0  12.  0 

7,675  bushels  salt, 0 18 

112,625  gallons  molasses, 0 1 4 

18,300  “ rumf 0 2 6 

1,271  lbs.  bohea  tea, 0 2 8 

20,700  lbs.  coffee, 0 10 

417,200  lbs.  sugar, 
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In  1796,  a lidt  of  vessels  and  tonnage  belonging  to  die  place,  was  made  ont,  in 
order  to  favor  a petition  forwarded  to  government,  for  the  establishment  of  a post- 
office  in  Chelsea.  The  following  is  a copy  of  this  list,  taken  from  a draft  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Joseph  Howland,  Esq.,  th^  whom  no  man  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  maritime  a^rs  of  the  place : — 


List  of  Shifpino  belouqimo  to  the  Port  of  Norwich,  October  12, 1795. 


Ship  Mercury, 

1 Schr.  Shetucket, 

“ Columbus, 

**  Modesty, 

200 

(i 

Robinson  Crusoe,.., 

120 

240 

ii 

Beaver, 

60 

“ Young  Eagle, 

200 

<4 

Jenny, 

70 

George, 

364 

Sl’p 

Farmer, 

85 

**  Portland, 

220 

<t 

Crisis, 

72 

“ Charlotte, 

90 

it 

Honor, 

65 

Brig  Union, 

130 

it 

William,. 

70 

“ Endeavor, 

120 

it 

Prosperity, 

“ Friendship, 

120 

(t 

Polly 

80 

**  Betsey, 

130 

it 

Negotiator, 

90 

” Charlestown, 

60 

« 

Friendship, 

90 

« Polly, 

180 

(4 

Bud, 

§ Betsey, 

35 

**  Sally, 

180 

t4 

45 

« 4 Sally, 

60 

44 

Mary, 

45 

**  Betsey, 

90 

44 

Hercules, 

70 

Schr.  Polly, 

90 

44 

Juno, 

55 

“ Allen, 

85 

44 

Hunter,. 

45 

“ Elizabeth,^ 

75 

44 

Patty, 

35 

“ Chloe, 

75 

44 

Nancy, 

70 

« Washington, 

65 

44 



65 

Total,  7 ships,  9 brigs,  9 schooners,  17  sloop8=42.  Total,  4,312  tons,  of  which  only 
210  tons  are  owned  in  the  old  parish,  and  4,102  is  owned  in  the  port,  or  what  is  called 
Chelsea.  The  above  does  not  include  a number  of  river  packets,  or  four  New  York 
packets.” 

“ With  the  progress  of  time,  the  commerce  of  the  port  has  greatly  declined. 
The  articles  exported  are  now  needed  for  home  consumption ; the  maritime  in- 
terest is  merged  in  the  manufacturing;  and  what  shipping  remains,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade. 

“ Among  the  enterprising  citizens  of  this  period,  the  following  ranked  high 
Dr.  Elihu  Marvin,  Col.  Zabdiel  Rogers, Gen.  Williams, ThomasMumford,  Jmeph 
Howland,  and  Levi  Huntington.  Mr.  Mumford,  in  his  equipage,  domestic  esta^ 
blishment,  and  table,  exhibited  a lavish  style  of  expenditure.  He  built  a new 
house  on  a large  scale,  and  had  one  of  the  finest  ^dens  in  the  state,  his  head 
gardener  having  been  procured  from  Holland.  The  Howlands,  father  and  son, 
were  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  They  afterwards  removed  to 
New  York.  Gen.  Marvin  fell  a victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  in  1798.  This  fatal 
disease  raged  at  that  time  with  extreme  violence  in  New  London ; but  Marvin, 
himself  a skilful  physician,  was  the  only  victim  to  it  in  Norwich.  Col.  Rogers 
died  in  1807,  agea  seventy-two.” 

The  following  price  current  is  given,  of  a few  articles  at  Norwich,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century : — 


Wheat,  5«,  per  bushel 
Rye,  3i.  “ 

Indian  com,  ** 

Oats,  la.  6d,  “ 

Turnips,  la.  “ 

Milk,  1 jd.  per  quart. 
Wool,  la.  Ad,  per  Ih. 
Beef,  2d. 

Pork,  3d.  and  S^d. 
Butter,  6d. 

Cheese,  4d. 

• Tallow,  5d. 

Sugar,  6d.  and  8d. 


Molasses,  2a.  4d.  per  gallon. 

Quire  of  paper,  2a. 

Pane  of  glass,  2a.  3d. 

Pair  of  shoes,  5a.  and  5a.  6d. 

Day’s  work  of  laborer,  2a.  and  3a. 

Day’s  work  with  a team,  €a. 

Town  clerk’s  salary,  j61  10a. 

A meal  of  victuals  at  a tavern,  6d.  or  8d. 

A bowl  of  toddy,  6d. 

A bell-rope,  3a. 

A barber’s  charge  for  once  shaving,  2d. — A 
year’s  shaving,  XL 

" A fals  tail,”  copied  from  a barber’s  acc.,  3a. 
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gather  firm  the  woik  a iew  particulars  touching  the  eariy  cxaxWBj 
of  Connecticut: — 

“ Bills  of  credit  began  to  be  emitted  in  Connecticut  in  1709,  and  the  emissions 
were  repeated  in  small  parcels  at  intervals,  afterwards.  ^ For  many  years,  how- 
ever, there  was  little  or  no  redundancy  ofthe  circulating  medium ; and,  of  course, 
the  depreciation  was  trifling.  The  bills  were  not  counterfeited  until  1735 ; but, 
at  that  time,  so  large  a quantity  of  the  false  impression  was  put  in  circulation, 
that  the  assembly  ordered  the  issue  of  bills,  with  an  entire  new  stamp,  to  the 
value  of  j526,000,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  old  ones  then  in  use.  These,  and  sub- 
sequent emissions,  were  called  bills  of  the  new  tenor.  In  1740,  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  £4bftQ0  more  were  emitted,  and  some  smaller  sums  after- 
wards. 

“ Until  the  emission  of  the  new  tenor,  the  credit  of  the  old  bills  was  tolerably 
supported.  The  depreciation  now  ran  on  with  rapid  strides ; and  confusion  in 
accounts,  peiplexity,  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man, 
suspension  of  activity,  and  pecuniary  distress,  was  the  consequence.  The  clash- 
ing of  old  and  new  tenor  rendered  the  currency  mazy  and  uncertain.  Prices  were 
greatly  enhanced,  but  fluctuating ; impositions  frequent,  and  speculation  trium[)h- 
ed  over  honest  industry.  It  was  a difiacult  thing  to  graduate  price  to  value,  with 
a currency  so  vague  and  fluctuating. 

**  In  1736,  the  town  expenses  were  £84 ; of  which  one  item  was  a charge  of 
Dr.  Perkins— 

For  keeping  and  salivating  Christian  Boyle,  and  expenses  to  Hannah  Rood, . j£24  1 (> 

“ Yet  the  next  year,  the  whole  amount  of  the  town  expenditure,  including  the 
doctor’s  bill,  did  not  amount  to  £14.  In  1740,  wheat  was  13s.  per  bushel;  rye, 
9 and  10s. ; Indian  com,  7s. ; oats  and  turnips,  3s.  6d. ; pork,  or  lOd.  per  lb. ; 
butter,  from  18d.  to  2$. ; sugar,  the  same ; molasses,  7 and  8s.  per  gallon ; rum, 
10s.  6d. ; men’s  shoes,  from  15  to  18s.  per  pair;  candles,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ; a bushel 
of  salt,  14s. ; a quire  of  pa^r,  5s.  6d.  or  6s. ; a quart  of  mustard-seed,  2s.  6d. ; 
sheep’s  wool  and  cotton  wool,  about  the  same  price,  viz : 4s.  per  lb. 

“ This  uncertain  currency  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Connecticut.  The 
other  New  England  colonies  suflTered  in  the  same  way.  In  Boston,  they  had  little 
else  in  circulation  than  “ Land  Bank  money”  and  old  tenor.  The  following  me- 
morandum, from  the  day-book  of  a Boston  huckster,  of  the  same  date  as  the  above, 
will  show  that  prices  were  very  much  enhanced  in  that  capital,  also : — Molasses, 
8s.  6d.  per  gallon  ; “a  bushel  of  Ingin  meel,”  18s. ; a beaver  hat,  £3  15s. ; side 
of  sole  leather,  £l  19s.  6d. ; “ half  a pees  of  Rusha  Duck,”  £8 ; a sheep-skin, 
10s. ; a bushel  of  onions,  18s. ; a pair  of  buckles,  £4  10s. ; a pair  of  yam  stock- 
ings, 12s. ; “ 13J  yards  of  Osimbrogs,”  £3  11s.  6d. ; a grate  of  Diamond  glass, 
£10.  Let  it  be  observed,  that,  at  this  time,  the  depreciation  had  but  just  com- 
menced. In  1741,  the  rate  levied  for  the  payment  of  the»Rev.  Mr.  Lord’s  salary, 
had  risen  from  2d.  and  on  the  pound,  to  10c?.,  and  £200  was  allowed  him  in 
addition  to  his  nominal  salary.  In  1751,  the  current  expenses  of  the  town  were 
£751.  The  currency  continued  its  downward  course  until  1753,  when  Mr.  Lord 
received  £850  as  an  equivalent  for  £100,  lawful  money.  The  Oilman’s  salary 
was  £40  per  annum.  Schooling  per  month,  from  £l5  to  £22.  In  1757,  the 
currency  was  flowing  once  more  in  its  old  channel.  Mr.  Lord’s  salary  was  re- 
duced to  £66  13s.  lawful  money,  and  twelve  contributions;  the  bellman’s, to 
£3  10s.” 

Norwich  goes  far  before  any  other  town  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
in  the  value  of  its  manufactures.  According  to  the  report  made  by  the 
assessors  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  1839,  the  value  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  preceding  year  was  $1,150,205. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  incorporated  manufacturing  conqpanies 
of  Norwich : — 

“ Thames  Manufacturing  Co.,  1823 ; for  the  manufacturing  of  cotton,  wooUen, 
and  iron— empowered  to  hold  acres  of  land ; capital  not  to  exceed  $300,000  > 
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shares,  $600.  In  1826,  this  company  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  to 
$600,000,  and  the  quantity  of  land  to  500  acres. 

“ Quinebaug  Manufacturing  Co.,  1826 ; for  making  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
— capital  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 ; shares,  $1,000. 

“ Shetucket  Manufacturing  Co.,  1826 ; for  manufacturing  iron— capital  not  to 
exceed  $600,000  ; shares,  $600. 

“Yantic  Manufacturing  Co.,  1826;  for  manufacturing  woollen  and  cotton 
goods— capital  not  to  exceed  $30,000 ; shares,  $100. 

“ Norwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  1828 ; for  manufacturing  cotton  or  woollen 
goods — capital,  $100,000  ; shares,  $100 ; empowered  to  hola  land  not  exceeding 
600  acres. 

“ Norwich  and  New  York  Manufacturing  Co.,  1829 ; for  manufacturing  cotton 
and  woollen  goods — capital,  $200,000 ; shares,  $600. 

“ Norwich  and  Preston  Iron  Co.,  1829 ; for  manufacturing  castings,  bar-iron, 
nails,  etc. — capital,  $100,000 ; shares,  $500. 

“ Greeneville  Manufacturing  Co.,  1833 ; for  manufacturing  woollen,  and  other 
goods  which  may  be  deemed  advantageous  to  the  company — not  to  occupy  more 
Sian  fifteen  acres  of  land ; capital  not  to  exceed  $50,000 ; shares,  $100.’’ 

Miss  Caulkins  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments of  Norwich  at  the  present  time,  which  she  obtained  firom  the 
proprietors,  themselves.  It  is  far  from  being  complete  ; but  further  state- 
ments were  not  obtained  in  season  for  the  work : — 


Name.  Kinds  of  Goods.  Hands.  Ain’t ’ann. 

Shetucket  Co., Cotton,  (colored  goods.)  200  about  $175,000 

Chelsea  Man.  Co., Paper,  (various  kinds.)  100  260,000 

R.  & A.  H.  Hubbard, Paper..  50  100,000 

Culver  & Mickle, Paper.  10  30,000 

WiUiam  H.  Pease, Paper.  9 25,000 

Kennedy, Cotton  mill.  50  75,000 

William  H.  Coit, Carpets.  35  38,000 

William  A.  Bucyngham,... . Carpets.  40  for  labor,  10,000 

« value,  48,000 

Falls  Mills, Cotton,  (colored  goods.)  150  100,000 

N.  H.  Eddy  & Co., Satinet  20  30,000 

Norwich  Foundry, Foundry  and  machinery.  35  25,000 

Kennedy  & Tillinghast, Cotton.  65  75,000 

Adams  &.  Kennedy,. Twine.  20  30,000 

J.  W.  Shepherd, Sash  and  blind.  20  30,000 

Rogers  A Baker...... Sash,  blind,  and  doors.  12  35,000 

Henry  Allen, Bedsteads.  14  10,000 

Yantic  Man.  Co., Flannels.  110  wool,  150,000  lbs. 

“ make  500,000  yds. 

C.  W.  Rockwell’s  Mill, Cassimeres.  50  $100,000 


We  close  our  notice  of  Miss  Caulkins’s  history  of  Norwich,  which  has 
grown  into  a sketch  of  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  general  re- 
sources of  that  city,  with  an  account  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
railroad,  which  terminates  at  the  former  place  ; — 

“ The  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  was  formed  in  1832 ; the 
legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  each  granting  a charter  for  that 
portion  of  the  road  which  lay  within  their  respective  states.  These  two  compa- 
nies were  united  by  the  said  legislatures  in  1836,  the  whole  capital  amounting  to 
$1,700,000.  The  length,  from  the  steamboat  landing  in  Norwich,  to  the  depot 
at  Worcester,  is  fifty-eight  and  nine4enth  miles ; eighteen  of  which  are  in  Mas- 
iBachusetts.  The  materials  used,  and  the  workmanship,  were  all  of  the  best  kind ; 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  a road  of  as  solid  and  durable  construction  as  any  in  the 
country.  It  was  first  opened  through  the  whole  distance  in  March,  1840. 

“ Just  beyond  Greeneville,  in  Norwich,  the  road  forms  a curve  of  1,000  feet 
radius  along  the  banks  of  the  Shetucket,  aflbrding  a fine  view  of  the  river,  the 
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l)ridge,  and  adjacent  country.  Three  miles  from  the  city,  at  the  Qninebaui; 
Falls,  the  company  were  met  by  an  immense  mass  of  rock  lying  across  then 
contemplated  route.  Here,  a deep  cut  was  channeled,  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance, through  a friable  rock ; but  reaching,  at  length,  a bed  of  solid  granite,  a 
tunnel  was  excavated,  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  wioth.  The 
height  from  the  bed  of  the  tunnel  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  above,  is  about  one 
hundred  feet.  Sitting  in  the  car,  and  gazing  upon  the  scenery,  you  suddenly  find 
yourself  gliding  into  the  bosom  of  frowning  climi,  and  envelope  in  subterranean 
darkness.  You  come  out  slowly,  minding  along  the  edge  of  a precipice,  with  the 
ragged,  foaming,  contracted  river  below  you  on  one  side,  and  a bamer  of  clifh  on 
the  other. 

“ The  road,  for  many  miles,  keeps  near  the  Quinebaug,  which  has  everywhere 
the  same  characteristics— chafed  and  noisy ; the  banks  hold ; the  bed  rocky,  and 
the  edges  disfigured  by  boulders  brought  down  with  ice  in  spring  floods,  and 
lodged  along  the  water-course. 

“ The  section  of  the  road  from  Norwich  to  Jewett  city,  in  Preston,  was  the 
most  laborious  and  expensive  of  the  route.  The  course  was  winding,  the  radius 
short ; the  earth  encumbered  with  rocks ; the  contractors  lost  money,  and  were 
obliged  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  company.  The  tuimel,  alone,  cost  nearly 
$30,000. 

“ A large  depot,  or  station-house,  was  erected  at  Norwich,  contiguous  to  the 
steamboat  landing,  two  stories  high,  and  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  is  situ- 
ated just  at  the  spot  where  the  Shetucket  contracts  its  course,  turns  a quarter 
round,  and  glides  into  the  Thames.  Here  the  company  purchased  a small  rocky 
promontory  called  the  Point,  pulled  down  the  buildings  which  covered  it,  blew  up 
the  rocks,  filled  the  shallows,  and  constructed  the  station-house,  together  with  a 
wharf,  and  a solid  stone  wall. 

“ During  the  severe  flood,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  a bar  was  formed  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Thames,  by  an  accumulation  of  sand  brought  down  the  Shetucket, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  which  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  exca- 
vate, so  as  to  leave  the  channel  of  its  former  depth.  In  consequence  of  this  bar, 
the  steamboats,  which  had  before  this  occasionally  grounded  in  the  river,  were 
now  frequently  delayed  two  or  three  hours  upon  their  route.  This  obstruction, 
together  with  the  serious  inconvenience  arising  from  the  ice  in  the  winter  season, 
induced  the  company  to  extend  their  road  from  Norwich,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  seven  miles,  to  Allen’s  Point,  near  Gale’s  Ferry,  where  it  is  supposed  that 
no  serious  obstruction  will  ever  be  presented  by  the  ice.  This  part  of  the  road 
was  completed  in  1843 ; and,  in  regard  to  its  location  and  scenery,  is  altogether 
of  a novel  character. 

“ The  Shetucket  is  smnned  by  a lofty  bridge ; after  which,  the  route  is  directly 
upon  the  brink  of  the  Thames,  being  channeled  along  her  banks,  and  running 
over  her  coves  and  streamlets  by  bridges  and  causeways,  affording  views  varied 
and  picturesque  in  the  hmhest  degree. 

“ The  Norwich  and  Worcester  railroad,  having  been  constructed  at  a period  of 
pecuniary  pressure  in  the  country,  imexampled  m its  severity  and  contmuance, 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  though  it  certainly  is  of  regret,  that  the  public-spirited 
band  of  men  who  commenced  the  undertaking,  and  completed  it  under  such  dis- 
couragements, should  have  suffered  severely,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  the 
measure.  It  is  not  often  the  case,  in  this  world,  that  they  wno  expend  their  zeal 
^d  energies  upon  a great  work,  are  the  persons  that  reap  the  most  benefit  from 
it  They  plan  and  execute,  and  toil  on,  with  unceasing  ardor,  to  complete  an 
undertaking,  and  then  are  swept  aside,  or  pass  away ; while  others  enter  into 
their  labors,  and  enjoy  that  which  costs  them  nothing.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
couraging in  this — ^it  rather  ennobles  measures  which  otherwise  would  be  but 
sordid ; teaching  the  generous  mind  to  enter  upon  its  beneficial  task,  whether 
personal  advant^  accrue  from  it  or  not ; to  do  good,  and  pursue  noble  ends  hj 
noble  means,  without  too  solicitously  expecting  a reward,  or  indulging  regret  if 
it  be  withheld.” 
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Art.  VIII^ILVER  MINES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.* 

The  Washington  Mining  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  January,  1839,  with  a capital  of 
9500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  The  charter  embraces  pri- 
vileges of  an  advantageous  character,  for  a period  of  fifty  years.  The 
mine  is  situated  in  Davidson  county,  North  Carolina,  ten  miles  southeast 
of  Lexington. 

The  estate  in  which  the  mining  establishment  is  situated,  and  on  which 
about  sixty  buildings  have  been  erected,  contains  466  acres,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  company  August  20th,  1840,  by  Roswell  A.  King,  for 
$479,500.  Subsequently,  a small  adjoining  tract,  of  six  acres,  with  a log 
dwelling-house,  has  been  added  to  the  property. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  here  the  anticipations  of  interest  which  the 
mine  would  yield  to  the  employment  of  a given  capital.  That  which  was 
prospective  and  conjectural  only  in  1842,  has  been  more  than  realized  by 
the  official  returns,  which  we  annex,  of  1844. 

Copy  op  Mist  Certificates  of  the  Value  op  the  Metal  from  the  Washington  Mine 
North  Carolina,  from  October  13,  1843,  to  December  31,  1844. 


Dates.  Test  bottoms.  Silver.  GoldeztrM. 

oz.  dee. 

1843—  December  9, 336.70  $464  64  $121  28 

“ 19, 367.40  463  13  129  12 

1844- JanHary  6, 476.90  593  80  177  45 

“ 19, 523.10  634  41  173  02 

February  24, 690.40  834  62  271  16 

March  25, 1622.00  2,037  35  494  49 

**  28, 138a30  1,718  17  563  39 

April  1, 907.00  1,122  27  393  73 

« 6, 1045.80  1,317  00  270  23 

“ 13, 211.60  285  79  148  73 

« 26, 280  50  347  99  136  26 

May  4, 1919.90  2,415  07  416  73 

“ 10, 1431.40  1,773  27  362  43 

« 18, 892.50  1,090  44  295  20 

20, 112.30  136  03  29  02 

June  21, 265.40  332  51  93  26 

July  29, 918.40  1,145  89  351  22 

Augurt  1, 573.60  711  56  207  50 

September  7, 1149.20  • 1,441  28  534  51 

« 21, 663.30  823  27  301  66 

October  22, 183.90  223  13  114  05 

November  4, 326.80  388  71  358  05 

« 23, 696.60  881  28  100  80 

December  9, 826.30  1,014  92  478  27 

« 20, 1475.70  1,812  54  732  13 

Total, 19313.00  $24,009  07  $7,253  69 


N.  B. — The  expense  of  parting  the  gold  from  the  silver,  is  not  deducted 
in  this  statement.  The  above  amount  of  silver  was  produced  from  about 
160,000  lbs.  of  lead,  making  an  average  produce  of  over  240  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  of  lead.f 

♦ Report  on  the  Washington  Silver  Mine  of  Davidson  County,  North  Carolina.  By 
Richard  C.  Taylor.  With  an  appendix,  containing  assa3r8  of  the  ores,  returns  of  silver 
and  gold  produced,  and  statements  of  the  affairs  of  the  Washington  Mining  Company. 

t “ As  in  all  business,”  says  Mr.  Taylor,  the  intelligent  author  of  the  reports,  from 
which  we  have  compiled  this  article,  especially  those  relating  to  the  profits  of  money,  a 
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In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  report  of  1842,  it  is  stated  that,  at  the 
forty  feet  level,  the  yield  of  the  ore,  when  dressed,  was  about  50  per  cent 
of  lead,  and  from  20  to  120  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead.  The  valu9 
of  the  silver  varied  from  $1  80  to  $2  80  per  ounce ; its  price  being  en- 
hanced by  the  large  proportion  of  gold  found  in  combination  with  it,  at 
this  depth. 

At  the  sixty  feet  level,  the  ore  increased  in  richness,  but  was  irregular 
in  its  value.  At  its  best  and  most  remarkable  points,  it  yielded  as  much 
as  5,000  ounces  to  the  ton.  Such  points  were,  however,  few  and  small, 
forming  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  richness  of  the  lode.  The  general 
average  is  stated  to  be  126  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  metal.  Here  the 
sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  was  first  met  with,  in  small  quantities ; bi^ 
the  bulk  of  the  ore  continued  similar  to  the  40  feet  level,  being  a car- 
bonate of  lead,  with  the  exception  of  the  proportion  ofgold,  which  gradually 
diminished,  but  was  recovered  again  at  the  160  feet  level. 

Arriving  at  the  hundred  feet  level,  the  galena  predominated;  but,  in 
other  respects,  the  mine  presented  the  same  aspect  as  at  the  60  feet,  in- 
creasing in  regularity. 

At  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  level,  the  vein  is  nearly  all  sulphuret, 
as  regards  the  lead,  and  the  area  is  enlarged.  It  was  estimated,  that  this 
argentiferous  ore,  locally  termed  “ the  black  ore,”  produced  on  an  average 
firom  #87  50  to  #100  per  ton,  in  equal  proportions  as  to  value  of  the  lead 
and  the  silver,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  smelting.  It  was  here  that 
some  masses  of  extraordinary  rich  blue  galena  were  met  with,  worth  at 
the  rate  of  #1,000  per  ton. 

The  Washington  mine  is  situated  about  eighty  miles  from  Raleigh,  the 
capital  of  the  state,  and  the  present  terminus  of  the  great  chain  of  rail- 
road from  the  north.  It  is  also  one  hundred  miles  from  Fayetteville,  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation  on  Fear  river.  The  cost  of  transportation  firom 
the  mine  to  Philadelphia,  has  been  genjerally  85  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and 
has  not  exceeded  #1  00. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mining  operations  up  to  November  Ist, 
1842,  a period  of  27  months,  the  actual  product  was  2,661  pigs  of  argen- 
tiferous lead,  yielding  silver  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  #13,288  68,  this 
being  the  net  value  after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  separating  the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  alloy  requisite  to  reduce  it  to 
the  standard  of  coinage. 

The  litharge  necessarily  made  in  obtaining  these  results,  has  net  the 
sum  of  #5,499  11.  Thus  these  items  form  an  aggregate  product  of 
#18,787  79.  The  period  embraced  by  this  return  was  one  of  heavy  ex- 
pense, in  erecting  buildings  and  machinery,  in  sinking  the  engine  shaft, 
in  carrying  forward  the  cross-cut,  in  expensive  explorations,  and  in  much 
costly  dead  work,  to  which  the  attention  and  energy  of  the  company  was 
necessarily  directed,  at  a total  outlay  of  #29,824  84.  This  heavy  prelimi- 
naiy  outlay  being  completed,  the  company  will  be  left  in  future  to  the 

single,  well  determined  fact  will  outweigh  in  value  a volume  of  speculations,  I subjoin 
the  following  note  from  W.  Blackburn,  the  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Blackburn, 
under  date,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27,  1845,  says:—:**!  delivered  4,277  lbs.  of  argentiferous 
lead  from  our  mine  to  the  refining  furnace  on  Monday  last ; from  which  I forwarded  to 
the  United  States  mint  a **  test  bottom**  of  silver,  weighing  850  ounces.  The  returns  from 
the  mint  this  morning,  give  the  value  of  this  edlver  at  #1,053  15,  and  of  the  gold  extracted 
#446  10. 
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more  agreeable  business  of  excavating  and  smelting  the  profitable  ores  of 
the  veins. 

The  new  board  of  superintendents  obtained  possession  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1843,  and  this  statement  includes  from  that  time  up  to  the  1st 
instant,  during  which  time  the  produce  of  the  mine  has  been  in  all 


$40,379  47,  viz 

Amount  of  Silver  received, $30,902  70 

“ Lead  “ 8,589  27 

« Scoriae  2,550  76 

Silver  in  port, 1,478  65 

“ Lead  “ 630  18 

Litharge  • • • 75  00 

^ Metal  and  Scoriae  in  transmission, 1,152  91 


$40,37  947 


HESCANTIIE  lAW  DEPARTMENT. 

GUARANTEE — SURETIES  OF  CONSIGNEES  ON  CUSTOM  HOUSE  BONDS. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Louisiana,  before  Judge  Bullard.  Toole, 
et  oZ.,  V,  Durrand  et  ah 

Bullard,  J.  The  facts  which  led  to  this  controversy  are  substantially : That 
John  Durand,  of  Bordeaux,  who  is  also  a partner  in  me  house  of  Durand  & Co. 
of  New  York,  had  consimed  to  Barthet  &Co.,  of  this  city,  for  sale,  at  different 
times,  a quantity  of  brandy  and  wines,  and  that  the  plainti^,  Toole  & Barriere, 
became  the  sureties  of  the  consignees  on  the  Custom  House  bonds  given  for  the 
duties.  That  Durand  & Co.  of  New  York,  finding  that  Barthet  & Co.  were 
embarrassed,  sent  their  agent,  Dupuy,  to  withdraw  from  their  hands  what  mi^t 
remain  unsold  of  the  consignments.  The  brandy  and  wines  were  consequently 
taken  by  Dupuy,  and  put  on  board  a ship  for  New  York,  when  Toole  & Barriere 
interfered,  threatening  to  have  them  attached  in  order  to  save  themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  agent  having  taken  sundry  notes  from  Barthet 
&.  Co.  for  the  balance  found  due  to  his  principal,  writes  to  Tode  & J^rriere,  on 
the  6th  July,  1839,  that  he  encloses  to  them  those  notes  amounting  to  $4,696  10, 
which  he  requests  them  to  collect  for  the  amount  of  John  Durand  & Co.  of  New 
York,  giving  them  advice  of  their  payment,  and  to  follow  the  instructions  of  that 
house.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  will  cause  to  be 
addressed  by  them  a letter  by  Durand  & Co.  to  guaranty  them  against  all  loss 
which  thev  may  sustain  in  cons^uence  of  having  signed  the  Custom  House 
bonds  for  duties  on  the  merchandise  consigned  by  John  Durand  of  Bordeaux,  to 
Barthet  & Co.,  by  the  ships  Meridan,  Cardinal  de  Chevereux,  Lubeck  and  In- 
diana. He  adds,  it  is  understood  that  you  will  neglect  nothing  to  prevent  such  a 
loss  being  sustained.  The  notes  were  drawn  to  the  order  of  Dupuy,  and  endorsed 
by  him.  They  were  signed  by  Barthet  & Co.,  then  in  liquidaticm.  On  the 
same  day,  Toole  & Barriere  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  notes,  which  they 
say  they  wUl  retain  for  collection,  and  at  the  same  time  as  collateral  security, 
until  those  gentlemen  give  them  a guaranty  against  the  loss  they  may  sustain  as 
sureties  on  the  Custom  House  bonds. 

On  the  return  of  Dupuy  to  New  York,  Durand  & Co.  wrote  to  the  plaintifis  a 
letter,  dated  August  9th,  1839,  in  which  they  say,  that  Dupuy  had  furnished  them 
a copy  of  their  correspondence  of  the  6th  of  July.  After  stating  the  amount  al- 
ready paid  by  Toole  & Barriere,  to  wit,  $3,882  18,  and  the  bonds  yet  to  be  paid, 
and  stating  balance  due  to  them  of  $4,788  08,  they  add : “ To  guaranty  you 
against  any  loss  which  you  might  sustain  in  consequence  of  your  endorsements 
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for  that  amount,  be  handed  over  to  you  as  collateral  security  the  following  notes 
of  Barthet  & Co.,  (detailing  them,)  amounting  to  $4,696  10,  of  which  we  pray 
you  to  make  collection  as  they  foil  due,  and  remain  possessors  of  those  sums  until 
the  house  of  Barthet  & Co.  shall  have  discharged  the  above  stated  balance  of 
$4,738  08 ; approving  the  arrangements  (les  dispositions)  which  Mr.  Dupuy  en- 
ter^ into  with  you  in  that  view,  (a  cet  ega^^  ana  in  order  to ^aranty  you  against 
all  loss  which  might  result  from  your  endorsements  at  the  Custom  House  on  the 
bonds  arising  fh>m  the  consignments  of  our  house  in  Bordeaux  to  Barthet  & Co., 
it  being  well  understood  that  you  will  neglect  no  means  to  reimburse  yourselves 
from  that  house.  We  write  to-day  to  that  house,  to  urge  them  to  furnish  you  as 
soon  as  possible  security  for  the  ulterior  payment  of  those  duties,  in  order  to  annul 
the  guarantee,  which  you  have  obtained  fiom  Mr.  Dupuy. 

The  notes  of  Barthet  & Co.  not  having  been  paid,  and  the  plaintiffi  alleging 
that  they  had  been  con^lled  to  pay  the  remaining  bonds,  the  present  action  was 
brought  against  John  Durand  and  John  Durand  cl  Co.,  to  recover  the  amount  of 
their  advance.  The  plaintiffi  found  their  right  to  recover  not  only  upon  the 
guarantee  given  by  the  New  York  house,  but  upon  the  fact,  that  they  became 
sureties  on  me  Custom  House  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  consignor,  John  Durand 
of  Bordeaux,  and  that  in  substance  they  acted  from  the  beginning  as  his  n^o- 
timum  gestores.  They  allege  that,  ;iotwithstanding  their  diligence,  they  have 
recovered  nothing  from  Barthet  & Co.,  that  they  had  obtained  a judgment  against 
them : and  that  the  execution  issued  thereon  had  been  returned,  no  property  found. 

The  case  was  tried  by  a jury  who  foimd  a verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintifife  for 
the  amount  claimed  by  them,  which,  after  an  ineflfectual  effort  to  obtain  a new 
trial  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  was  followed  by  a judgment,  from  which  the 
latter  have  appealed. 

Two  principal  questions  have  been  discussed  in  this  court : First,  whether  the 
letters  of  Dupuy  and  of  Durand  & Co.,  amount  to  a guarantee  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs,  and  promise  to  reimburse  them,  what  they  had  paid  or  might  afterwards 
pay  as  sureties  on  the  bonds.  Second,  whether  that  guaranty  was  upon  the  con- 
mtion  that  the  plaintiffs  would  use  due  diligence  in  coUecting  the  notes  of  Barthet 
&.  Co.,  and  whether  they  have  lost  their  right  to  recover  by  their  want  of  diligence. 

1.  The  letter  of  Dupuy  contains  an  equivocal  promise  to  obtain  from  tlie  house 
in  New  York  a guaranty  to  Toole  & Barrire.  The  consideration  for  this  prom- 
ise was,  that  the  latter  abstained  from  seizing  the  goods  for  the  duties  upon  which 
the  bonds  had  been  given,  and  a large  amount  already  paid  by  Toole  Barriere. 
It  appears  that  about  $6,000  worth  of  merchandise  remained,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  Dupuy  forwarded  to  New  York.  In  his  letter  he 
says  nothing  of  the  notes  of  Barthet  & Co.,  forming  anv  part  of  the  promised 
guarantee.  He  simply  leaves  them  for  collection  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiffi, 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  Durand  & Co.,  adding,  however,  that  it  is  understood 
that  Toole  Sl  Barriere  are  to  do  all  they  can  to  avoid  any  loss  resulting  to  them 
from  their  endorsement  of  the  bonds.  It  is  in  the  answer  of  the  plaintiff  to  this 
letter  that  tiie  collateral  security  is  first  spoken  of ; they  say  they  will  retain  the 
notes  for  collection,  and  at  the  same  time  as  collatersd  security  until  the  guarantee 
riiall  be  given.  They  seem  to  have  understood  that  the  notes  should  be  regarded 
<mly  as  provisionally  a collateral  security  until  Dupuy  should  have  complied  with 
his  promise  to  obtain  the  letter  of  guarantee  from  Durand  & Co.  That  letter  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  its  substance  ^ven.  Although  Durand  Co.  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  that  the  notes  of  Barthet  & Co.  formed  a collateral  se- 
curity, yet  they  approve  what  was  done  by  their  agent,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  it  was  well  understood  that  Toole  Barriere  should  neglect  no  means  to 
secure  themselves  from  Barthet  & Co. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  any  of  the  parties  considered  the  notes  of  Barthet  & 
Co.,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintifife  for  collection,  as  forming 
their  only  security.  At  most  they  were  collateral,  thereby  implying  a princi]^ 
obligation  to  which  they  were  accessory.  Toole  & Barriere  became  the  agents 
of  the  defendants  to  coUect,  and  were  authorised  to  retain  the  amount,  when  col- 
lected, in  order  to  reimburse  themselves. 
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n.  Although  the  guarantee  thus  given  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  upon  the 
condition  tluU;  the  plaintiff  should  collect  the  notes  of  Baiuet  Co.,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  they  undertook  as  mandatories  to  collect  them,  and  are  responsible 
as  such  for  any  loss  which  the  defendants  may  have  sustained  in  cons^uence 
of  their  feult  or  neglect.  We  are,  therefore,  to  mquire,  what  diligence  was  used, 
and  whether  the  pl^tifis  have  rendered  themselves  liable  for  the  amoimt  of  those 
notes,  as  if  this  were  a direct  action  against  them.  It  appears  that  the  first  note 
for  $1,700,  was  protested  on  the  12m  August,  1839,  and  Durand  Co.  were 
immediately  informed  of  it,  and  charged  with  the  costs  of  the  protest.  They 
acknowledge  this  by  letter  dated  2d  of  September,  and  say  that  Toole  & Barriere 
are  credited  with  those  costs,  at  the  same  time  praying  them  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  debt  due  by  Barthet  & Co.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  two  Custom 
House  bonds  fell  due,  amounting  to  more  than  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  which 
the  plaintiSs  were  compelled  t©  tSke  up.  The  three  notes  which  fell  due  succes- 
sively in  September,  October  and  November,  of  about  a thousand  dollars  each, 
were  not  protested ; but  it  appears  demand  was  made,  and  that  the  drawers  were 
unable  to  pay  them.  It  womd  appear  fh>m  a letter  of  the  16th  December,  1839, 
that  Durand  & Co.  had  been  re^arly  informed  of  the  steps  taken  in  relation  to 
the  notes  of  Barthet  & Co.,  for  they  say : Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken,  as  likewise  for  your  communications  respecting  Barthet 
& Co.’s  settlement.  You  were  perfectly  right  respecting  Mr.  Bergeron’s  part, 
although  it  proves  his  desire  to  do  us  justice.”  They  then  go  on  to  say,  that  they 
have  received  a letter  fh>m  Bergon,  stating  that  a part  of  the  disbursements 
for  Custom  House  bonds  had  been  paid,  and  that  there  was  Portly  to  be  a ^al 
settlement.  They  ask  some  explanation  on  the  subject,  ‘‘  because,”  they  say, 
**  as  soon  as  they  have  settled  this  irregular  business  with  you,  we  may  then  en- 
deavor to  obtain  something  on  account  of  our  notes  remaining  in  your  hands.” 
Toole  & Barriere  were  to  follow  the  instructions  of  Durand  & Co.  m relation  to 
the  collection  of  those  notes.  The  letter  just  mentioned,  dated  after  all  the  notes 
had  fallen  due,  is  far  from  giving  any  instructions  to  bring  suit ; and  the  neglect 
to  have  the  last  notes  regularly  protested  did  not  impair,  m the  slightest  degree, 
the  liability  of  the  drawers,  although  it  did  release  the  endorser,  who  was  in  fact 
the  agent  ofi  the  plaintiff.  On  the  30th  of  November,  Toole  Barriere  write 
to  the  New  York  house ; **In  regard  to  the  afihirs  of  Barthet  & Co.,  we  can 
give  you  no  further  hopes  for  the  present  than  Mr.  Barthet’s  promises.  We  thinJc 
that,  at  this  moment,  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a^thing : but  that  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  months  he  or  they  will  pay  up.”  The  house  in  New  York 
made  no  objection  to  the  proposed  delay.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  suit  was 
brought  on  the  notes,  and  judgment  recovered  on  the  first  of  April ; and  the  ex- 
ecution which  issued  soon  afterwards  was  returned  ntdla  bona. 

But  it  is  argued  that  Barthet  Co.  were  at  the  same  time  indebted  to  Toole 
& Barriere,  that  the  latter  received  in  payment  a large  amount  of  bank  stock 
and  several  city  lots.  It  appears,  however,  that  those  transactions  took  place 
before  the  arrangement  with  Dupuy,  and  the  giving  of  the  guarantee.  At  that 
time  Toole  Barriere  had  a right  to  look  to  the  merchanmse,  to  reimburse  to 
them  the  duties  they  had  paid  as  sureties  on  the  bond ; and  according  to  the  late 
banlmipt  law,  were  entitled  to  a priority  of  payment  out  of  the  whole  property  of 
the  principal  in  the  bond,  in  the  case  of  their  failure.  , 

It  is  in  evidence  that  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  payment  of  the  notes 
before  bringing  suit ; ana  that,  although  Barthet  was  largely  indebted  to  Toole 
Barriere,  they  collected  nothing.  No  instructions  were  given  to  bring  suit ; 
and  it  is  not  shown  that  any  damage  resulted  to  the  defendants  fix>m  the  delay, 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  acquiesced,  by  not  instructing  the  plaintiffo  to  bring 
suit  sooner. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  wholly  independent  of  any  original  liability  of 
Durand  & Co.  to  refund  to  the  plaints  what  they  may  have  paid  as  sureties  of 
Barthet  & Co.,  the  consijraees ; and  places  their  liability  on  the  guarantee  prom- 
ised by  Dupuy,  and  ratimsd  by  the  defendants.  The  authorities  cited  by  the  de- 
fendants’ counsel  would  be  strictly  applicable,  if  the  plaintiffo  sought  to  recover 
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of  the  owner,  mdependently  of  any  such  en^gement.  The  consideration  of  the 
promise  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff  was,  that  mey  permitted  the  defendants  to  with- 
draw $6,000  worth  of  the  goods  on  which  they  had  paid  the  duties,  and  which,  so 
far  as  the  government  and  the  sureties  were  concerned,  were  to  be  considered  ae 
the  property  of  the  consignees. 

Vv  e are  of  opinion  that  interest  at  six  per  cent,  was  properly  allowed,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States ; and,  upon  the  whole,  the  question  of  diligence 
having  been  submitted  to  the  jury,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
disturo  their  verdict.  Judgment  affirmed. 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 

FOKKIGN  BUSINESS— EXCHANGES— COMPARATIVE  RATE  OP  STERLING  AT  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW 
ORLEANS — FISCAL  YEAR  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT — THE  TARIFF — ^IMPORTANCE  OF  STA- 
BILITY— COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION — ^ENHANCED  CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  PRODUCE  IN  ENGLAND, 
ETC.,  BTC.,  ETC. 

The  quiet  of  the  summer  season  presents  little  worthy  of  extended  notice,  in  the  cur- 
rent transactions  of  the  past  month.  The  foreign  business  of  the  Union  has  been  far  less 
this  year  than  last ; notwithstanding  which,  the  depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  interests 
has  so  far  influenced  the  demand  for  goods  from  the  interior,  as  to  leave  the  prices  of 
goods  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  foreign,  as  well  as  the  domestic  exchanges, 
have,  during  the  past  year,  evinced  a most  extraordinary  steadiness ; causing  them  to 
assimilate,  in  a very  great  degree,  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges  between  the  nations  of 
Europe.  As  an  evidence  of  this  great  regularity  in  price,  we  may  take  a table  of  the 
prices  of  bills  at  New  Orleans,  checks  on  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  sterling  at  New 
York,  at  corresponding  periods  throughout  the  year ; — also,  the  quantity  of  cotton  and 
tobacco  exported  from  New  Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  cotton  year 
commences,  to  the  dose  of  each  month,  as  follows: — 


Comparative  Rates  of  Sterling,  at  New  Yore  and  New  Orleans. 


Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Nbw  Orlbans. 

May  1, 

Bales. 

601,211 

Hhds. 

27,633 

8 

Bterling. 
a 8i  pr. 

Oh’kionN.T. 
4 a 1 pr. 

Ster.atN.Y. 
8}  a 9 

June  1, 

746,623 

38,674 

n 

a 

84 

84 

. a } 

8}  a H 

July  1, 

August  1, 

848,094 

56,941 

8 

a 

. a i 

91  a 9^ 

861,630 

63,255 

81,249 

a 

94 

• a 4 

94  a 94 

September  1, 

895,375 

21,571 

81 

a 

10 

4 a4 

9}  a 10 

October  1, 

2,036 

8 

a 

9 

. a i 

94  a 10 

November  1, 

74,756 

4,294 

8 

a 

9 

^ a A dis. 

loj  a ... 

December  1, 

99,009 

4,991 

84 

a 

94 

4 a 4 

9}  a 10 

1845. 

January  1, 

February, 

278,440 

8,290 

8 

a 

9 

4a  . 

10  a lOi 

427,495 

11,281 

84 

a 

9 

4 a 4 

9}  a 10 

March,... 

533,835 

15,423 

84 

a 

9 

4 a 4 

9|  a 10 

May, 

775,474 

27,526 

84 

a 

H 

4 a4 

H a 9i 

June  4, 

899,765 

34,861 

84 

a 

9i 

• a 4 pr. 

9}  a 10 

July  1, 

950,113 

44,168 

9 

a 

9* 

4 a 4 

9i  a 9| 

. Cotton  and  tobacco  form  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  bills  wifli  which  the 
markets  are  supplied.  It  is  observable,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  these  bills  offering 
must  be  the  greatest  at  those  seasons  when  the  cotton  goes  forward  most  freely — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  month  of  December,  when  200,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  $6,000,000, 
went  forward,  the  supply  of  bills  must  have  been  very  much  greater  than  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  50,000  bales,  worth  $1,500,000,  only,  went  forward.  Most  of  these  bills 
are  sent  to  New  York  for  negotiation  ; and,  by  that  means,  become  the  basis  on  which 
the  domestic  exchanges  turn,  to  a very  eondderable  extent.  In  the  winter  months,  there- 
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fore,  when  the  largest  supply  of  foreign  bills  on  southern  account  is  selling  in  New  Ydrk, 
^e  greatest  supply  of  drafts  on  New  York  is  created,  and  the  rate  falls  to  a discount  in 
the  southern  cities.  In  the  spring  months,  when  southern  dealers  are  coming  north,  and 
payments  mature  for  goods  purchased  north  and  east,  on  southern  and  western  account, 
a demand  springs  up  for  northern  funds,  which  nuses  die  rate  to  a premium,  as  seen 
in  the  table.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1844,  as  early  as  the  let  of  May ; because  the 
speculative  rise  which  took  place  in  cotton,  during  the  previous  months  of  the  year,  had 
imparted  an  activity  to  trade,  which  made  New  York  funds  more  in  demand  at  an  eariier 
season  of  the  year.  During  the  past  season,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case ; and  the  price 
did  not  rise  to  a premium  until  a month  later.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  in  the 
above  table,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  bills,  the  price 
has  maintained  a uniformity  which,  perhaps,  the  exchanges  of  this  country  never  before 
exhibited,  for  so  great  a length  of  time.  Two  important  influences  have  gradually  come 
into  operation,  to  effect  this  result  One  is,  the  long  continued  abundance  of  money  in 
England,  and  its  comparative  cheapness,  compared  with  the  rates  obtainable  for  its  use 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  facility  of  its  transfer,  by  means  of  steam  navigi^ 
tion ; and  also  the  increase  of  exchange  operations  with  the  continent,  by  means  of  which, 
arbitrations  can  be  made  to  better  advantage,  in  some  cases,  indirectly,  than  directly-^ 
thus  affording  a check  upon  too  exorbitant  a demand  upon  any  one  point ; as,  for  instance, 
knowing  the  price  of  continental  bills  in  London,  which  are  sold  for  cash.  It  is  easily 
ascertainable  which  will  be  the  best  remittance  to  London,  a sterling  bill,  or  a bill  on  any 
of  the  continental  cities — say  Hamburgh.  The  price  of  Hamburgh  bills  in  London  being 
mks.  13.9^  shillings  per  jCI,  then  the  difference  will  be  as  follows : — 

15,000  marks  banco  sold  in  London,  at  mks.  13.9}  sh., jC1,103  8 11 

Lora  brokerage,  1-10  per  cent, 1 3 11 


Proceeds  in  London, jC1,102  6 10 

Remitted  in  sterling, jC1,111  13  1 

Less  interest,  60  days, 9 5 3 

Xl,103  6 10 

£l,in  13  1 at  4.79,  or  107.77  cost  in  New  York, #5,324  58 

15,000  banco  marks  cost,  at  35}, 5,325  00 

Thus  a premium  equal  to  7.77  per  cent  on  sterling,  is  equal  to  35}  for  marks  banco. 
An  advance  of  sterling  to  8 per  cent  would,  therefore,  make  the  marks  (remaining  the 
same)  the  best  remittance  to  London ; and,  as  the  exports  of  produce  to  the  continent 
are  largely  on  the  increase,  the  material  for  these  arbitrations  is  greatly  increasing.  It  is 
also  the  case,  that  the  leading  London  houses  are  largely  connected  on  this  side  of  the 
water ; and  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  afford  far  too  profitable  a means  of  employ- 
ing money,  to  allow  them  to  take  place  to  such  extent  as  formerly.  The  true  par  of 
exchange,  between  New  York  and  London,  is  about  9}  nominal  premium.  It  require^, 
however,  an  advance  to  near  10},  before  gold  can  be  shipped  to  advantage.  Whex^ 
therefore,  bills  are  scarce,  and  command  10  per  cent,  at  a time  when  money  is  worth  3 
per  cent  in  London,  and  6 per  cent  in  New  York,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  profit  ia 
realized  by  selling  at  10  per  cent ; employing  the  money  here  to  better  advantage  than 
it  can  be  employed  in  Europe,  and  replacing  the  bills  when  the  crops  come  forward,  at  a 
difference,  perhaps,  of  1 per  cent.  These  are  powerful  influences  in  preserving  a steadi- 
ness of  exchange,  and  are  the  reverse  of  that  system  formerly  practised  by  banks  at  the 
south.  Those  concerns  bought  bills  when  they  were  cheap,  and  held  them  without  inte- 
rest, to  sell  when  the^advanced.  Hence,  unless  they  got  a price  equal  to  the  accumu- 
lated interest,  with  a profit  added,  they  lost  money.  Under  such  a system,  the  fluctua- 
tions in  bills,  and  the  margin  between  the  north  and  south,  were  necessarily  greater  than 
when  individual  capital  is  applied,  aa  now,  to  their  regulaflon. 
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Tlie  fiscal  year,  for  the  federal  government,  closed  on  the  30th  June,  and  the  HBvemiev 
are  about  (^5,000,000  less  than  the  estimates.  This  has  arisen  from  the  diminished 
pmts ; and  these,  in  their  torn,  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  last  year 
were  in  excess  of  the  country,  at  a time  when  the  low  prices  of  produce  necessarily  com- 
pelled an  economy  in  purchases  of  consumable  goods,  beyond  that  which  is  usually  ob- 
served when  the  profits  of  planting  and  farming,  arising  out  of  high  moneyed  prices  for 
produce,  are  laige.  Among  the  population  of  the  United  States,  perhaps,  to  a degree 
greater  than  in  any  other  country,  the  enterprise  of  the  people  keeps  pace  with  their 
means ; and  the  general  trade  of  the  country  fluctuates,  in  a rapid  and  marked  manner, 
with  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  leading  interests.  Among  European  populations, 
this  is  less  the  case  ; because,  if  a combination  of  circumstances,  in  certain  years,  there 
throws  larger  means  into  the  bands  of  the  peasantry,  a disposition  to  save,  not  to  say  hoard, 
exists,  which  prevents  the  general  trade  from  being  aflected,  to  any  considerable  degree, 
by  that  drcumstance.  The  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  derive  their  means 
from  the  sale  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  farm  produce ; all  of  which  depend  for  thear 
prices  upon  the  state  of  the  foreign  markets,  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  surplus 
is  consumed.  Whether  from  over^abundant  supply,  or  from  a diminished  foreign  demand 
for  the  surplus,  the  price  falls  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  whole  trade  oi  the  country 
cufTers.  From  these  circumstances,  mostly,  it  was,  that  the  imported  goods  of  last  year 
did  not  sell  in  a manner  to  encourage  a renewal  of  the  imports^  and  the  exdianges,  as 
well  as  the  revenues  of  the  country,  havebeen  powerfully  affected  in  consequence.  Thera 
are  now  elements  in  motion  which,  for  the  coming  year,  are  likely  to  produce,  in  a more 
marked  degree,  the  same  general  results  for  the  business  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1846,  as  have  marked  that  of  the  year  ending  with  the  close  of  June  last.  We  allude, 
now,  to  the  extent  of  the  import  trade,  more  particularly,  than  to  the  profits  that  may 
attend  the  sale  of  imported  goods.  These  elements  are,  the  renewed  discussion  of  the 
sub-treasury  plan  of  finance  for  the  federal  government,  and  the  agitation  of  the  tariflT 
question.  In  popular  estimation,  the  perfection  of  each  of  these  measuies  would  influ- 
ence a decline  in  the  market-value  of  goods,  and  in  the  value  of  property.  The  preva- 
lence of  such  sentiments,  in  relation  to  such  matters,  would  naturally  prevent  an  extended 
action  on  the  part  of  large  dealers,  until  the  uncertainty  which  attends  their  discussion 
ahall  have  passed  away.  The  tariff  of  1842  was  looked  upon,  by  very  many  of  the 
friends  of  protection,  as  too  uHra  in  its  nature  to  be  permanent ; and,  as  such,  did  not 
meet  their  entire  approbation. 

In  a popular  government  like  our  own,  there  is  alwa3rs  a diversity  of  interests,  and  a 
variety  of  views  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  leading  measures.  Hence,  those  of  the  great- 
est importance  usually  divide  the  public  into  two  parties ; nearly,  or  opparently  so,  equal 
In  their  numerical  strength.  In  most  cases,  there  are  real  benefits  derivable  from  legisla- 
tion on  commercial  subjects,  by  one  class  of  citizens,  to  the  positive  injury  of  some  other 
class  or  classes.  It  becomes,  therefore,  eminently  necessary,  in  a government  like  this, 
that  a spirit  of  compromise  should  be  encouraged;  more  especially  on  a subject  of  such 
vital  importance  as  the  national  commercial  policy.  On  which  side,  soever,  the  law  be- 
comes radical  in  its  nature,  it  is  sure  to  elicit  an  opposition  so  strong  on  the  other  as  to 
endanger  its  permanency.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  legislation,  in  which  stability 
is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  tariff.  In  constructing  a tariff,  therefore,  which 
shall  serve  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  permanency  is  the 
quality  which  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  matters  far  less,  in  the  long  run,  how  high  or  how 
low  may  be  the  average  per  cent  payable  on  imported  goods,  pid^ided  that  rate  is  endu- 
ring. All  classes,  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  subject  tq  change,  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  its  practical  operation,  and  the  business  of  the  country  progress  steadily. 
On  the  other  hand,  a state  of  uncertainty  paralyzes  the  enterprise  d*  citizens,  stagnates 
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capital,  and  imparts  a sluggish  movement  to  trade,  which  is  not  slow  to  evince  itself  in 
decreased  employment,  and  reduced  wages,  to  the  working  many.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
benefits  expected  from  any  commeicial  measure,  of  a radical  character,  rarely,  if  ever, 
flow  from  it.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  advantages  offered  to  the  employment  of  capital, 
in  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  if  the  constant  fear  hangs  over  the  capitalist  that 
those  advantages  may  be,  after  be  has  embarked  his  capital,  suddenly  withdrawn,  before 
he  can  reap  the  expected  profits,  or  even  be  remunerated  for  his  outlay.  In  such  a state 
of  uncertainty,  he  chooses  rather  to  employ  his  funds  temporarily,  even  at  a less  profit, 
tmtil  the  future  holds  out  more  of  stability.  This  is  more  particularly  true  in  relation  to 
those  benefits  which  flow  incidentally  from  legislative  action,  than  in  those  which  take 
the  form  of  a special  charter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  bank  law.  Notwithstanding 
that  law  was  strictly  a party  measure,  and  a strong  opposing  party  threatened  repeal  as 
soon  as  it  became  a law,  yet  numerous  banks  have  been  started  under  it ; because  those 
banks,  thus  started,  will  have  a legal  existence  up  to  the  period  designated  by  the  law 
under  which  they  were  authorized,  notwithstanding  that  the  repeal  of  that  law  may  take 
place,  and  prevent  any  new  institutions  from  being  formed.  The  stagnation  of  trade,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  as  incident  upon  a renewed  discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  doubtless  have  a marked  influence  upon  the  business 
of  the  coming  fall.  To  this  element  of  disturbance,  must  also  be  added  the  fact  that  a 
strong  movement  will  be  made  at  the  next  se^ion  to  place  the  government  finances  upon 
some  permanent  footing.  The  members  of  the  present  government  have  been  formerly 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  sub*  treasury  plan  of  finance,  and  the  party  espousing  that 
policy  seem  to  throw  out  indications  of  an  intention  to  persevere  in  its  re-establishmenU 
The  movements  at  Washington,  however  they  may  point  to  some  system  of  organization, 
by  no  means  indicate  that  the  specie  features  of  the  sub-treasury  will  strictly  be  adhered 
to.  There  seems  to  be  an  attempt  making  to  continue  the  employment  of  banks  in  some 
sort,  as  is  now  the  case  under  the  act  of  June  17, 1844;  under  which  the  banks  give  a 
required  security,  and  from  them  the  deposits  cannot  be  removed  without  sufficient  cause 
assigned  by  the  secretary,  or  on  their  failing  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  in  relation  to 
security.  Some  scheme  has  been  in  contemplation,  by  which  stocks  are  to  be  made  the 
security  for  the  public  money  ; and,  in  addition,  the  banks  receiving  the  money  are  to 
comply  with  some  restrictions  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  their  circulation.  It  is  obvi- 
ously the  case,  that,  in  a state  of  general  commercial  credits  like  the  present,  when 
neither  banks  nor  individuals  are  in  an  extended  condition,  that  ordinary  care  in  selecting 
and  making  the  deposits  will  insure  their  safety,  until  credits  have  increased  to  a point 
that  threatens  explosion;  and,  at  such  a juncture,  stocks  fail  to  give  the  required  security 
— as,  for  instance,  at  such  a period  as  the  fall  of  1841,  and  February,  1842,  when  United 
States  6 per  cent  treasury  notes  were  at  5 per  cent  discount,  and  New  York  state  6 per 
cents  at  80,  stocks  would  be  a very  insufficient  security  for  the  safety  of  any  considerabla 
■urns  of  public  money.  It  is  also  evident,  that  such  a mode  of  placing  any  important 
amount  which  might  be  on  hand,  would  of  itself  tend  materially  to  enhance  artificially 
the  value  of  those  stocks ; the  security  of  which  would  be  nominally,  when  most  re- 
quired. It  has  been  the  experience  of^the  English  government  and  people,  (and,  in  mat- 
ters of  finance,  theirs  are  operations  of  a magnitude  sufficient  to  form  a guide  for  the 
commercial  world,)  that  the  mere  power  of  expansion  in  banking  institutions,  even  when 
the  ultimate  payment  of  every  individual  bill  is  in  nowise  jeopardized,  has  an  influence 
deleterious  to  commercial  and  national  interests ; and,  acting  upon  that  experience,  the 
government  has  positively  restricted  the  banks  of  the  whole  kingdom  from  exceeding  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  issues.  It  is  not  that  there  is  danger  that  the  bank  of  England 
will  fail,  and  not  be  able  to  pay  its  notes,  that  government  has  positively  restricted  its 
credit  issues  to  a point  as  low  as  jC;14,009,000,  or  jC6,030,000  below  its  usual  actual 
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inues ; and  has  prohibited,  hereafter,  the  creation,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
any  bank  of  issue,  whatever.  It  is  because  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  a steadiness  of 
the  currency,  and  a uniformity  of  its  action,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  all  the 
channels  of  business.  The  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  yblume  of  the  curreney 
at  will,  is  the  power  of  altering  the  value  of  all  property  and  of  all  prices,  as  well  as  of 
raising  prices  in  one  branch  of  trade,  and  of  lowering  them  in  another,  by  withdrawing 
funds  from  one  quarter,  and  putting  them  out  in  another.  This  involves  an  aggregate 
loss  to  the  community  of  far  greater  magnitude  thmi  that  incurred  by  the  occasional  failinfe 
of  an  isolated  bank,  in  the  pa3nnent  of  its  notes^  Hence,  aldiough  the  bank  of  England 
continues  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  deposits  of  the  government,  as  those  deposits  are 
payable  promptly  out  again,  for  government  uses,  a small  portion  of  them,  only,  can  be 
re-loaned  by  the  bank.  It  has  no  power  of  multipl3ring  them  by  the  issues  of  its  own 
notes,  in  a proportion  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  deposits  it  holds.  In  the  United  States, 
if  the  banks  were  banks  of  discoimt  and  depodt,  only,  the  use  of  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  depositories,  would  not  involve  any  serious  changes  in  the  channels  of  employ- 
ment, for  any  considerable  sums  of  money.  As  the  case  stands,  however,  die  receipt  of 
the  public  money  gives  to  the  government  bank  the  means  hy  which  it  extracts  specie 
from  the  debtor  institutiona  It  then  has  it  in  its  power  to  multiply  that  specie  by  three, 
in  its  loan  transactiona  Thus,  extensive  curtailments  take  place  within  the  circle  of  the 
debtor  banks,  and  an  equally  large  expansion  around  the  government  depository.  The 
efiect  of  this  is  to  disturb  the  channels  in  which  the  capital  of  the  country  is  usually  em- 
ployed ; and,  by  so  doing,  to  produce  great  evila  In  general  estimation,  the  efiect  of 
making  the  public  dues  payable  in  specie,  only,  is  to  produce  a decline  in  general  prices. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  a measure,  if  put  in  operation  at  a time 
when  a level  of  prices  exists,  and  which  has  resulted  from  a superabundance  of  credits, 
based  upon  the  specie  called  into  action  by  the  government  demands.  Such  cannot,  how>- 
ever,  be  the  effect  when  prices  are  low,  and  are  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  outstanding  credits.  The  effect  would  rather  be,  to  counteract  a 
rise  of  prices  based  upon  any  other  element  than  actual  demand  for  export  or  consump- 
tion, in  excess  of  the  supply.  A rise  in  prices,  from  this  latter  influence,  is  likely  to 
succeed  the  present  low  stage  of  prices,  throughout  the  commercial  world  ; because  flie 
people  of  all  countries,  as  shown  from  the  best  data,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a greater 
proportion  of  those  consumable  articles  that  constitute  the  comforts  of  life,  as  well  as  its 
real  wealth,  than  perhaps  ever  before.  In  England,  and  on  the  continent,  the  consump- 
tion of  raw  produce,  of  all  kinds,  is  vastly  in  excess  of  what  has  been  the  case  for  a seiies 
o(  years ; and,  although  the  crops  are  so  prolific  as  to  afford  unusual  supplies,  there  are 
indications  of  advancing  prices,  consequent  upon  increased  consumption.  This  iatter 
circumstance  is  that  which  the  present  policy  of  the  British  government  is  avowedly  de- 
signed to  encourage ; and  a recent  announcement  of  the  premier  was  to  the  efiect  that 
it  had  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  The  enhanced  consumption  of  raw  produce  in 
England  is,  of  all  other  occurrences,  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United 
States ; but  it  takes  from  the  over-supplied  markets  here  that  surplus,  during  the  presence 
of  which,  prices  cannot  rise  healthy.  It  is  obviously  the  case,  that  the  wealth  of  all  people 
consists  in  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  industry,  that  they  are  enabled 
to  enjoy.  That  government,  therefore,  confers  the  greatest  benefits  upon  its  people, 
which  allows  the  labor  of  each  individual  to  procure  for  him  the  greatest  quantities  of 
necessaries  and  comforts. 
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EAILKOAD  AND  CANAL  STATISTICS. 

RAILROADS  AND  CANALS  COMPARED. 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  article  from  an  intelligent  correspondent, 
J.  E.  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  a gentleman  who  has  spent  much  time  in  investigating  every 
antrject  connected  widi  internal  improvements.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  advances  views 
at  variance  with  those  contained  in  an  article  on  the  “ Erie  Canal  Enlargement,”  from 
the  pen  of  John  B.  Jervis,  Esq.,  published  in  a former  number  of  this  work.  Our  Maga- 
zine is  open,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  to  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of  every  subject 
falling  within  its  scope. 

Ma.  Hunt — Permit  me  to  present,  for  your  useful  Magazine,  a compaiison  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  railways  with  canals,  based  upon  the  official  report  of  commissioners  of  the 
canal  fund,  of  tolls,  tonnage,  and  trade  of  New  York  canals,  in  1844. 

1 would  desire  to  state — 1st  That  the  decrease  in  the  lockages,  arises,  mainly,  from  the 
increased  capacity  in  the  construction  of  the  improved  canal-boat.  2d.  That  the  de- 
decrease of  tonnage,  occasioned  from  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forest,  is  not  supplied 
by  the  tonnage  produced  from  agriculture.  Consequently,  the  day  is  distant,  when  the 
wants  of  the  country  will  require  the  enlargement  of  our  canals,  provided  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  by  private  enterprise,  does  not  entirely  supersede  any  necessity,  and 
give  us  a better  mode  of  inter-communication  for  traffic  and  travel,  open  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  instead  of  six  and  a half  months,  the  usual  period  a canal-boat  is  enabled  to 
navigate  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie. 

Tables  38,  39,  and  40,  of  the  report  alluded  to,  show  the  number  of  the  lockages 
upon  the  Erie  canal,  at  various  points.  The  lockages  to  and  from  the  Erie  canal,  and 
Hudson  river,  were  as  follows : — 


In  1838,  at  Albany, 

“ West  Troy, 

In  1844,  at  Albany, 

West'IVoy, 

23,478 

16,418 

39,896 

20,845 

18,092 

38,837 

Decrease, 

The  tons  arrived  at  tide-water : — 

In  1844, 

1838, 

1,019,094 

Increase,.... 

378,613 

The  tolls  on  all  the  canals : — 

In  1844, 

1838, 

$2,446,374 

1,590,511 

Excess  of  1844, 

It  will  be  perceived  both  tonnage  and  tolls,  in  1844,  were  some  50  per  cent  over  those 
of  1838 ; while  the  lockages  are  1,059  less,  at  the  connection  of  the  Elrie  canal  with  the 
Hudson  river. 

The  whole  number  of  lockages,  three  miles  west  of  Schenectady,  in  the  year  1835, 


was 25,798 

In  1844, 28,215 

The  average  number  for  the  last  ten  years, 25,414 

With  25,798  lockages,  the  tonnage  passed  in  1835, .tons  497,839 

“ 28,219  « « “ “ “ 1844, 799,816 


The  increase  in  lockages,  10  per  cent ; in  tonnage,  60  per  cent. 

That  the  tonnage  from  agriculture  will  continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  decrease  of 
tonnage  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  in  and  beyond  this  state,  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Thus,  the  total  products  of  the  forest,  on  all  our  canals,  for  the  last  nine  years. 


was  5,996,012  tons — the  yearly  average, tons  666,223 

The  tonnage  for  1836,  was. 755,252 

“ « 1842,  was. 504,597 
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The  total  products  of  agriculture,  for  the  last  nine  years, tons  3,107,214 

The  yearly  average, 345,246 

The  tonnage  for  1836,.., 225,741 

The  Champlain  and  Erie  canals  yielded,  on  the  average,  the  last  ten  years,  die  follow- 
ing per  centage : — 

Champlain.  Ene^. 

Products  of  the  forest,,.....,*..... 89.96  44.02. 

“ agriculture...... 2.91  47.11 

Manufactures  and  merchandise, 1.41  2.50 

Other  articles, 5^72  6.37 


100. 


100. 


Prom  the  above,  it  will  be  perceived,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  enlarge  the  Cham— 
plain  canal ; and  that  it  will  be  a long  time,  if  ever,  ere  the  culture  of  fields,  on  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  forest,-  will  occupy  the  average  of  44  per  cent  of  tonnage  on  the  Erie  canal» . 
yielded  from  the  forest,  provided  railways  do  but  half  what  their  friends  and  past  expe-- 
rience  have  demonstrated  they  can  accomplish,  to  effect  cheap  transpOTtation. 

It  is  very  clear  that,  however  much  the  friends  of  the  Erie  canal  may  contend  for  its 
enlargement— provided  the  construction  of  railtvays  does  not  supersede  this  necessity — 
yet  all  must  allow,  who  are  unprejudiced,  that,  at  this  time,  and  with  the  large  amount 
of  indebtedness  hanging  over  this  state,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  Executive 
for  the  stand  taken  against  the  resumption  of  work  on  the  Erie,  the  Black  River,  and  the 
Genesee  canals — works  on  which  I venture  little  in  stating  my  belief  that,  if  carried  to 
completion,  thfey  will  cost  nearer  $30,<)0(>,000  than  1^20,000, 009,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  loss  of  interest  during  the  time  of  their  construction,  and  then  not  be  equal  to 
good  railways,  parallel  to  them,  that  would  not  cost  half  the  money  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  above  works.  The  disbursement  of  $30, 009, 009  would  require  ail 
mcreased  rate  of  tolls,  or  a tax  to  the  extent  of  $1,800,000  per  annum,  to  pay  foe  inte- 
rest; and,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  not  tend  to  cheapen  the  transit  of  produce 
through  our  state,  nor  will  these  works  benefit  our  farmers,  like  railways. 

That  the  down  tonnage  (being  in  the  ratio  as  4-5th8  is  to  l>5th,  up  tonnage,  on  the 
Erie  canahO  will  rapidly  increase,  is  not  believed ; as  it  is  conceded  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  must  he  built.  This  important  work  will  reach  Lake  Erie,  and  foe  state  of 
Ohio,  and  will  tend  to  relieve  foe  Erie  canal  of  much  of  its  business,  particularly  if  foe 
following  branch  railways,  chartered  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  free  of  tolls,  are 
carried  into  effect,  (as  they  probably  will  be,)  all  tending  to  tap  foa  region  parallel  to  foe 
line  of  the  Erie  canal,  viz : — 


The  Attica  and  Homelsville  railroad,  to  cost $759,909 

The  Canandaigua  and  Coming  “ 1,600,009 

The  Chemung  ‘‘  250,009 

The  Utica  and  Binghampton  **  2,000,009 


In  addition  to  this  view,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  for  mere  revenue,  the  state  of 
New  York  will  borrow  $25,000,000,  to  enlarge  the  Erie  canal,  while  she  will  not  permit 
private  enterprise  and  capital,  invested  in  railways,  side  by  side  with  her  Erie  canal,  to 
compete  ia  carrying  produce  and  merchandise  the  entire  year — paying  therefor  tolU — 
until  the  canal'debts  are  paid.  This  is  virtually  to  say,  commerce  is  made  for  the  canals^ 
not  the  canals  for  the  public  accommodation,  and  for  commerce. 

How  much  better  would  it  have  been — if  the  canal  policy  is  to  be  persisted  in — that 
foe  often  published  views  of  the  writer,  in  1834,  *35,  and  *36,  had  been  adopted,  viz : — 
To  construct  a “ ship  canal**  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  our  own  side,  to  let  down 
the  trade  of  the  growing  west,  by  a cheap  avenue,  into  Lake  Ontario  ; from  thence  to 
take  it  through  natural  waters^  to  OSwego ; and  then,  by  foe  Oswego  river,  and  a large 
Canal,  (8  feet  by  99,  with  locks  139  feet  by  30,)  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  to  the 
Hudson  ; — a canal  that  would  permit  two  canal-boats  from  foe  Erie  canal  to  be  passed 
abreast ; while  the  schooners  of  the  lakes  could  be  transferred,  in  the  fall,  to  foe  sea- 
board, to  carry  on  our  southern  coasting  trade,  to  which  they  would  be  admirably  adapted* 
In  the  spring,  they  could  return  from  the  city  of  New  York,.to  their  accustomed  traffic  on 
foe  lakes,  with  full  cargoes.  Much  less  than  has  been  expended  on  the  Erie  canal  en- 
largement— without  any  practical  results — wouhT  have  accomplished  this  phan.  It  would 
have  connected  this  city  with  the  Illinois  canal,  St  Louis,  and  New  Orleans — an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  event  of  war.  Further,  the  funds  were  then  prepared  to  pajr 
off  the  Erie  canal  debt ; by  which,  in  conformity  to  the  constitution,  foe  tolls  could  have 
been  reduced  to  any  desirable  point,  to  protect  our  own  agriculturist,  and  foe  value  of  our 
hmd,  by  discriminating  tolls. 
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A canal  around  the  Falls,  and  by  Oswego  and  S3^cu8e,  to  the  Hudson,  constructed  for 
^ special  benefit  of  the  growing  west,  and  for  this  city,  could  sustain,  and  it  would  bo 
proper  to  charge,  discriminating  tolls ; and  still  be  a cheaper  route  than  by  the  enlarged 
Erie  canal.  As  this  city  pays  nearly  one-half  the  state  taxes,  and  is  the  large  consumer 
of  bread-stuf&  and  provisions,  she  should  have  a voice  in  getting  them  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible from  her  own  customers,  and  from  her  own  state.  This  can  be  done  by  tolls  on  the 
Erie  canal,  only  for  its  expenses  and  repairs.  If  we  must  have  more  canals,  which  I now 
contend  against  in  this  latitude — the  railway  being  preferable — let  the  further  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  canal,  west  of  Montezuma,  be  abandoned,  and  the  work  indicated  constructed 
ot  leisure,  by  the  state. 

The  query  arises,  is  it  too  late  to  reconsider  this  subject  ? Certainly  not  The  funds 
to  pay  off  the  old  Erie  canal  debt  are  again  ready,  and  the  period  will  arrive  in  July, 
when  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  will  meet,  and  have  the  power,  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  reduce  the  tolls  on  all  our  canals  to  such  rates  as  they  shall  deem  best  for  agrt- 
cttZture , commerce^  and  revenue.  Then  will  come  up  the  question  of  discrimination,  via 
Buffalo  and  Oswego.  1 contend  we  should  protect  our  own  agriculture,  and  large  bodies 
cf  valuable  unimproved  lands,  now  much  reduced  in  value  from  the  facilities  we  have 
afforded  to  cheap  transportation  from  the  west 

The  canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara  **  should  be  a national  work,”  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  General  Jackson,  when  President,  expressed  to  the  writer.  If  its  construction 
for  defence,  and  for  commerce,  should  be  declined  by  the  general  government,  let  the 
Empire  state  construct  and  command  this  pass.  For  locks  30  by  130  feet,  9 feet  deep, 
and  a canal  9 by  90,  $2,000,000  will  be  ample.  As  a national  work,  locks  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  Captain  Williams’s  report  to  the  topographical  corps  of  the  United  States — to 
pass  steamboats  50  feet  by  200  feet,  it  was  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000.  This  would  per- 
haps be  the  best  size  for  this  state  to  adopt.  Such  are  the  natural  advantages  of  this 
^ route,  by  Lake  Ontario  and  Oswego  river,  to  use  steam,  that,  with  $8,000,000,  a more 
perfect  work,  atid  cheaper  transportation,  can  be  effected  through  this  channel,  than  by 
the  enlarged  canal  west  of  Syracuse ; on  which  there  could  be  but  little  deduction 
of  tolls,  to  our  farmers,  from  their  present  high  rates.  In  ail  probability,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  tolls,  and  to  keep  up  the  taxes,  to  pay  the  interest  on  at  least 
$20,000,000 ; while  the  Genesee  farmers  could  have  no  reduction  in  favor  of  their  wheat 
lands,  to  sustain  them  in  a competition  with  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  &c.  Our 
farmers  are  now  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  beyond  them.  This  is  the  case  particu- 
larly with  the  river  counties,  the  great  tax-payers  of  the  state.  That  railways  can,  and 
do,  transport  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  in  some  situations,  than  canals,  cannot  he  disputed. 
TMs  will  be  found  (rue  on  an  examination  of  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  on  tho 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  of  Pennsylvania,  compared  with  the  Schuylkill  canal, 
by  its  side,  where  they  are  committing  the  same  error — its  enlargement— that  we  have 
with  the  Erie  canal.  The  Western  railway  of  Massachusetts,  even,  with  its  heavy  and 
long  lines  of  grades,  of  83  feet  to  the  mile,  is  now  carr3dng  all  classes  of  produce  on  bet- 
ter terms — 1 6-10  cents — per  ton  per  mile,  than  the  average  charge  made  by  our  forward- 
ers on  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  last  five  years ; — I had  almost  said,  than  for  the  average 
tolls  on  merchandise  and  provisions,  exacted  by  the  state.  This,  exclusive  of  any  charge 
from  the  forwarder,  exceeds  the  average  rate  of  freight  over  the  Western  railway ; while 
the  rate  for  coal,  on  the  Reading  railway,  (li  cents)  is  less  than  the  average  tolls  charged 
by  the  state  of  New  York  on  our  canals.  The  late  charters  to  railway  incorporations, 
granted  in  England,  are  accepted  with  avidity,  and  are  above  par,  limiting  the  charge  for 
freight  at  | of  a penny=l  J cents  per  ton  per  'mile ; while  railways  parallel  to  canals  are 
drawing  to  themselves  the  business,  and  even  the  coasting  trade.  These  are  strong  facts 
in  favor  of  railways. 

That  a line  of  railways  from  Lake  Erie  can  be  located  on  a level,  or  nearly  descend- 
, ing  grade,  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  Also,  that  when  con- 
structed, with  a double  track  and  turn-outs,  and  with  a heavy  {ij  rail,  of  seventy  pounds  to 
the  yard,  it  can  transport  more  tonnage  than  can  be  carried  by  the  Erie  canal,  even  when 
enlarged,  and  on  cheaper  terms.  This,  I am  aware,  will  stkrtle  many,  and  be  considered 
entirely  hetrodox.  Time,  however,  will  test  its  truth. 

The  construction  of  a work  of  this  kind,  or  by  laying  down  a second  track  with  the 
SE|  rail  on  the  present  road,  from  the  Hudson  to  Buffalo,  would  do  more  to  sustain  that 
city  in  her  enviable  position,  than  all  the  discriminating  tolls  she  can  ask  from  the  canal 
boud,  to  protect  her  in  her  complaints  against  the  Welland  canal  and  the  Oswego  route. 
That  which  has  been  done  in  England,  can  be  done  in  this  country.  There  have  been 
carried  over  one  of  her  coal  roads,  in  twenty-six  hours,  with  grades  assimilating  to  those 
on  the  present  route  from  the  Hudson  to  Buffalo,  8,600  tons.  The  Reading  railway 
transported,  during  the  last  six  days  in  May,  18,000  tons.  This  week,  they  vnil  carry 
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30,000  tons,  and  aoon  100,000  tons,  per  month.  At  present,  it  is  represented  that  abont 
<nie-third  o{  its  motive  power  is  Ijdng  idle,  waiting  for  cars  and  the  miners.  The  canal 
by  its  side,  at  destructive  rates,  not  having  paid  a dividend  in  three  years,  cannot  get  one 
ton  in  four,  offered  freely,  and  in  preference,  by  the  miners,  to  the  r^way,  at  higher  rates 
than  to  the  canal ; as  the  railway,  they  say,  will  give  them  bread  in  the  winter,  while  the 
canal  is  closed  five  months.  The  railway  presents  greater  facilities  to  load  and  unload  oo 
the  Delaware,  with  less  delay,  and  less  waste  in  handling  the  coal.  The  problem  of 
success  for  this  great  railway  to  cheapen  coal,  and  to  pay  a dividend  the  next  year  on  its 
cost,  like  the  Western  railway,  may  be  considered  solved.  These  two  great  works  will 
do  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  citizens  to  this  “ better  improvement  of  the  age.” 

A single  locomotive,  (and  they  are  daily  progressing  in  improvement  on  this  valuid>le 
iron  horse,)  has  hauled  over  the  Reading  railroad,  in  one  train,  to  the  Schuylkill,  from 
the  mines,  (94  miles,)  769  tons  of  coal,  in  ten  hours.  The  working  load,  daily,  is  500 
tons,  in  100  sheet-iron  cars.  Let  us,  on  this  data,  compare  the  capacity  of  a radwfgr 
and  a canal  Starting  a train  of  100  cars,  every  half  hour,  (exclusive  of  SundmJ 
Lake  Erie,  with  500  tons,  would  be  7,396,000  tons  per  annum.  The  actual  ccm  hr  ^ 
motive  power,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  same,  with  wear  of  the  road,  to  transport 
quantity,  would  not  exceed  that  number  of  dollars.  How  will  this  compare  wiii  hn 
capacity  of  the  Erie  canal?  Take,  for  the  calculation  of  capacity,  the  averaM  tpn- 
nage  of  the  boat,  50  tons.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  about  40  tons ; although^  It  h 
true,  they  have  now  got  some  scow  and  lake-boats  of  80  to  85  tons.  The  greeteed 
number  of  lockages,  for  one  day,  has  been  157 ; but  say  300.  The  average  number  of 
days  for  the  season,  to  include  Sunda)^,  is  330  days — the  result  is,  as  3,300,000  tons  by 
canal,  compared  with  7,396,000  tons  by  railway.  The  up  and  down  tonnage  on  the  Erie 
canal,  the  last  year,  was  only  807,441  tons.  In  its  present  state,  it  may  be  doubled,  if 
not  trebled. 

1 find,  however,  in  my  zeal  for  well  constructed  and  located  railways  to  compete  wiA 
canals,  1 have  been  led  from  the  subject  1 wished  to  present  to  your  readers,  viz: — let.  * 
That  ^e  Erie  canal  is  not  now  used  to  one-half  its  capacity.  It  can,  by  further  improve- 
ments,  be  trebled.  3d.  That  the  decrease  of  the  forest  will  make  room  for  more  valuable 
tonnage,  the  produce  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  3d.  That  a railway,  such  as  the 
Reading,  or  as  may  be  located  and  constructed  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  is  destined 
to  relieve  the  Erie  canal  of  much  of  its  business.  Further,  that  no  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  or  Schuylkill  canals  will  permit  these  works  to  enter  into  successful  competition,  in 
carrying  coal,  lumber,  provisions,  or  any  bulky  article,  with  a railway.  A canal  loses 
more  than  one  year  in  diree ; and,  in  my  view,  this  is  about  the  ratio  of  comparative 
value  and  advantage  to  the  public.  Hme  will  show  the  truth  of  this  position.  J.  £.  Bw  ■ 


LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 

This  road,  extending  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport,  96  miles,  has,  from  the  start,  been 
conducted  with  great  energy  and  efficiency,  by  Ptesident  Fisk.  It  has  cost  about 
,610,331.  The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  for  ten  months — from  August,  1843, 
to  June,  1845,  being  )^46,991  91 ; and  for  the  corresponding  ten  months,  from  August 
1,  1844,  to  June  1,  1845,  showing  $338,137  93;  being  an  increase  of  income,  the  last 
ten  months,  of  $181,146  03,  over  that  of  the  preceding  ten  months.  This  shows  the 
receipts  for  ten  months  on  the  road,  when  completed  one-half  the  distance,  and  the  re« 
ceipts  for  the  ten  months  after  its  completion* to  Greenport  If  we  estimate  the  receipts 
of  the  remaining  two  months — June  and  July  of  this  year — the  same  only  as  those  of 
the  month  of  May,  just  received,  it  will  give  $64,993  63 ; making  the  income  of  the 
road,  for  one  year,  from  August,  1844,  to  August,  1845,  $393,130  §5. 


1843— 44*  1844—45*  Increase. 

August,.. $7,788  57  $34,703  90  

September, 7,335  09  30,177  64  

October, 4,639  19  37,563  78  

November, 3,669  89  13,145  73  

December, 4,139  03  14,706  68  

January, 3,356  13  18,859  06  

February,. 2,849  47  14,311  12  

March, 4,833  54  18,505  47  

April 4,448  33  33,669  74  

May,. 4,162  76  32,496  81  


Totals $46,991  91  $228,137  93  $181,146  02 
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WELLAND  CANAL  TOLLS. 


We  copy,  below,  tbe  rates  of  toll  authorized  to  be  levied  upon  penone  and  property 
passing  the  Welland  canal,  during  the  present  season.  The  first  column  of  figures  is  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  passing  through  the  whole  line ; and  the  second,  for  passing  be- 
tween St  Catharine’s  and  Port  Dalhousie.  To  obtain  the  amount  to  be  charged  for 
passing  between  Port  Maitland,  (the  entrance  from  Lake  Erie,)  and  St.  Catharine’s,  the 
collector  deducts  the  amount  of  the  last  colunm  from  the  first,  except  in  the  case  of  vea* 
sels,  which  are  charged  as  for  the  whole  line.  There  is  a reduction  from  the  old  rates  of 


toll  on  nearly  every  article,  reaching  to  75  per  cent  in  one  or  two  instances ; but,  on  the 


principal  articles  of  trafi^c,  the  reduction  is  20  and  25  per  cent 


«.  d. 

Steamboats,  and  vessels  under  50  tons  burthen, ....each  10  0 

Do.  upward,  of  50  tons, 15  0 

Canal-boats  under  50  tons,  for  passengers,  chiefly, 5 0 

C/inal  scows,  boats,  lighters,  &c.,  for  freight,  chiefly, 2 fi 


c.  d 

1 3 

2 0 
0 7i 
0 4 


I.~-OKO(miES  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Flour, .bbl. 

Pork  and  beef, 

Brandy,  gin,  rum,  whiskey,  peppermint,  shrub,  and  vinegar, 



Butter  and  lard, 

it 

Cheese, 

pip® 

Beeswax  and  tallow,, 

Beer  and  cider, 

Apples,  fresh  and  dried  fruit,  nuts,  and  rice, 

Oil, 

Fish,  salt  or  fresh, 

dried, 

Hams  and  bacon,  and  sugar, 

Tobacco,  leaf, 

“ manufactured, 

Biscuit  and  crackers, 

Oysters 

Onions  and  seeds, 

Bran  and  ship-stufls, 

0 

4 

0 

0} 

0 

e 

0 

0} 

0 

9 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0} 

0 

li 

0 

o| 

0 

H 

0 

ol 

0 

H 

0 

0} 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0} 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0* 

0 

H 

0 

0} 

0 

2 

0 

0} 

0 

2 

0 

0} 

0 

6 

0 

0} 

1 

0 

0 

1} 

0 

1 

0 

04 

2 

6 

0 

4 

n. — ^AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 


Wheat,  Indian  com,  barley,  and  rye, bush. 

Oats,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  seeds,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 

Raw  cotton  and  wool,  and  hay, ton 

Hemp  and  rags, 

Sheep,  hogs,  calves,  cohs, each 

Horses,  horned  cattle,  asses, .* 

flax-seed,  and  all  other  seed  in  barrels, «..bbl. 


m. — IRON,  lONXRALS,  ET& 


Salt  and  sea  coal, ton 

Oypsum,  not  ground,  in  bulk, 

“ ground,  in  bulk, 

Ground  gypsum  and  cement, lil. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes, 

Pitch,  tar,  varnish,  turpentine, 

Grindstones,  cut  stones,  iron  ore,  millstones, ton 

Brick,  sand,  clay,  lime,  manure 


Pig  and  scrap  iron,  broken  castings,  wrought  iron, 

Iron  castings  going  up, 

^ “ down...... 

American  mineral  coal,  charcoal,  copperas,  manganese,  and  pig, 
bar,  and  manufactured  lead, 


0 1 0 0| 

0 1 0 oi 

2 6 0 4 

2 6 0 4 

0 2 0 Oi 

0 6 0 Of 

0 6 0 0} 


Free. 


2 

6 

0 

4 

3 

9 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0} 

0 

74 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0|. 

0 

5 

0 

04 

0 

5 

0 

4 

2 

6 

0 

4 

3 

9 

0 

6 

2 

6 

0 

4 

2 

6 

0 

4 
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Cmnmereidl  Regulations* 


Stones,  unwronght cord 

Firewood  and  tan-bark, 

Stone  and  earthen-ware, ton 

IV. — FURS,  PELTRY,  SKINS,  ETC. 

Raw  hides,  the  skins  of  domestic  and  wild  animals, cwt 

Furs, 

Dressed  hides  and  skins, 


V. — FURNITURE,  ETa 

Furniture  and  baggage,. ton 

Carts,  wagons,  sleighs,  ploughs,  mechanics*  tools,  farming  imp...... 


VL — LUMBER,  ETC. 


Squared  timber,  12  by  12, and  upwards,  in  vessels,...  1,000  cub.  feet 

“ in  rafts, 

Squared  timber,  under  12  by  12,  round  and  flatted  timber,  in  boats 


or  vessels, 1,000  lineal  feet 

Squared  timber,  in  rafts, 1,000  cubic  feet 

Small  round  building  timber,  traverses,  in  boats, 1,000  lin.  feet 

« « “ in  rafts, 


Boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  sawed  lumber,  in  boats, . .M.  inch  meas. 
“ “ “ “ in  rafts, 


Rpe  staves  and  headings, M. 

W.  I.  staves  and  headings, 

Headings, 

Shingles, 

Saw-logs, each 

Cedar  posts, cord 

Poets  and  rails  for  fencing, 

Empty  barrels, each 


Vn. — ARTICLES  NOT  ENUMERATED. 

All  articles  of  merchandise  not  enumerated Hn  the  above  list, ....ton 

Firkins,  packages,  &C.,. each 

Passengers,  adults, 

**  children, 


«.  d.  «.  d. 

13  0 2 

0 7i  0 1 

5 0 0 8 


0 3 0 OJ 

0 3 0 Oi 

0 3 0 Oi 

2 6 0 4 

2 6 0 4 


20  0 3 0 

30  0 4 6 

15  0 2 0 

60  0 3 0 

5 0 0 8 

7 6 10 

13  0 2 

5 0 0 8 

10  0 16 

3 6 0 6 

3 6 0 6 

0 3 0 Oi 

0 4 0 0* 

2 0 0 3 

1 6 0 0* 

0 1 0 0* 


5 0 0 8 

0 1*  0 0* 

0 6 0 0* 

0 3 0 0* 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  PORTUGUESE  DOMINIONS. 


PORTUGAL. — ^IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  CORN. 


The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  **  law  in  relation  to  the  importation  of  bread- 
stuffs  into  Portugal  and  the  Algarves,**  now  in  force : 

The  importation  of  foreign  com,  grain,  flour,  biscuit,  and  potatoes,  into  Portugal  and 
the  Algarves,  either  for  home  consumption  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

But  should  the  harvest  not  have  yielded  a sufficient  supply  for  the  home  consumption, 
the  government  is  authorized  to  admit  such  quantities  of  foreign  com  and  grain  as  may 
meet  the  deficiency.  In  such  case,  the  quantity,  description,,  and  quality  of  the  grain  to 
be  admitted  shall  be  made  known  by  a pubfic  declaration  of  the  government  to  that  effect 

Such  importation  of  foreign  corn  and  grain  can  only  be  made  at  the  maritime  ports  of 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Faro. 

The  following  are  the  duties  to  be  paid  on  foreign  com  and  grain  admitted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law : 


Articles. 

On  hkrd  wheat,  such  as  is  generally  brought  from  the  Baltic  and 

Black  seas, per  bushel 

On  soft  wheat,  such  as  is  grown  in  the  United  States, 

On  rye, 

On  Indian  com, 

On  barley  and  oats, 


At  Oporto 
At  Lisbon,  and  Faro. 


reis. 

reis. 

553 

393 

326 

393 

286 

393 

500 

606 

180 

233 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  will  be  a chaige  of  80  reis  per  bushel  at  the  com 
market. 

The  importation  of  breadstufis  into  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  Azores,  is  to  be  re* 
gulated  by  the  laws  in  force  in  those  islands  prior  to  the  10th  of  January,  1837. 

The  piece  of  200  reis  equals  22.6  cents. 

PORT  REGXn.ATIONS. — PORT  OP  LISBON. 

By  a decree  of  the  22d  of  March,  1834,  Lisbon  was  declared  a free  port,  or  a port  with 
warehousing  privileges,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  all  nations  not  at  war  with 
Portugal. 

1.  The  present  limits  of  the  port  of  Lisbon  extend  to  Pago  d’Arcoe,  where  vessels  are 
to  submit  to  the  customs  police  and  sanitary  regulations.  Before  passing  the  bar,  vessels 
must  heave  to,  in  order  to  receive  on  board  a customs  officer. 

2.  When  the  latter  is  taken  on  board,  a flag  must  be  hoisted  by  his  order,  to  denote  the 
same  to  the  customs. 

3.  When  the  vessel  has  been  visited  at  Paga  d’Arcos,  the  captain  must  pursue  his 
course  direct  for  Lisbon,  unless  stopped  for  sanitary  reasons ; in  which  case,  he  will  re- 
ceive the  necessary  instructionB  how  to  act 

4.  Each  captain  must  have  his  manifest  in  duplicate,  signed  by  him,  and  certified  by 
the  Portuguese  consular  agent,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  port  from 
which  the  vessel  sailed.  The  manifest  must  contain  the  name,  tonnage,  and  nation  of  the 
vessel ; the  port  from  which  it  sailed ; the  names  of  the  merchants  who  consigned  the 
cargo,  and  those  to  whom  the  goods  may  be  consigned ; with  the  quantity  and  kind  of 
the  articles ; with  marks  and  numbers  on  the  margin^ 

5#  When  the  customs  officers  are  once  on  board,  and  present  the  captain  with  a copy 
of  these  regulations,  he  is  then  bound  to  deliver  them  one  of  his  manifests ; with  all  the 
other  papers  referring  to  the  character  of  his  cargo ; with  a sworn  declaration  of  his 
crew,  passengers,  and  their  luggage,  and  of  his  remaining  provisions.  The  officer  is  then 
to  inform  him  that  he  may,  if  necessary,  amend  his  manifest,  under  the  penalty  of  any 
article  omitted  being  seized. 

6.  All  letters  must  also  be  delivered  to  the  officer  of  customs,  or  pay  nine  times  the 
amount  of  postage. 

7.  The  entry  being  then  regularly  made,  all  passengers’  luggage  shall  as  soon  as  possi. 
ble,  be  taken  to  the  custom-house  to  be  examined. 

8.  If  the  captain  should  delay  giving  bis  manifest,  after  the  prescribed  time  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  shall  pay  double  port  dues.  Other  fines  shall  be  levied  for  omissions  in  the 
manifest  of  goods  found  on  board. 

9.  If  a captain  brings  no  manifest,  but  makes  the  entry  otherwise  regularly,  he  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  regulir  duties,  pay  only  2 per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods. 

10.  The  captain  is  obliged  to  anchor  his  vessel  where  directed  ^ the  anchorage  or 
port  officer. 

11.  Each  contravention  of  anchoring  will  subject  him  to  a fine  equal  to  half  the  port 
dues. 

12.  Exceptions  are  drawn  from  anchors,  &c.,  driven  by  force  of  weather. 

Other  necessary  regulations  will  be  given  to  flie  captain  by  the  port  officer. 

No  one  can  go  on  board  a vessel  loading  or  discharging,  without  the  permission  of  the 
customs  officer. 

The  usual  time  allowed  to  discharge  is  six  da3rs  ; four  dajrs  more,  in  ease  of  need,  may 
be  accorded.  The  regulations  of  the  port  are  translated  into  diflerent  languages,  and  the 
copy  delivered  to  any  captain  will  be  in  the  language  of  his  country,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  plead  controvertion  in  ignorance. 

OPORTO. — ^PORT  CHARGES. 

The  port  charges,,  including  tonnage  duties,  on  a vessel  of  300  tons,  amount  to  about 
fso.  Vessels  sailing  without  a cargo  pay  for  lights  200  reis  per  cent,  instead  of  50  reis, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  export  trade.  Commission  2 J per  cent,  and  del  credere  2 j per 
cent. 

Pilot  Regulations. — Oporto  is  situated  on  the  Douro,  nearly  two  mites  from  its 
mouth.  The  pilotage  regulations  for  this  river  were  published  at  Oporto  in  1841.  They 
declare  that  the  navigation  over  the  bar  of  the  Douro  must  be  conducted  by  pilots  regu- 
larly  appointed,  and  their  number  shall  be  nineteen  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  be- 
sides supernumerary  pilots. 

The  outward  and  inward  pilotage  of  every  vessel  over  the  bar,  to  be  confined  to  the 
nineteen  pilots  of  the  first  and  second  classes ; the  pilotage  in  the  river  by  the  supemu- 
merary  pilots. 
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CiMumercud  Regulatum* 

Piioli  are  prohibited  to  etipoltte  for  the  sum  to  be  received  when  they  board  vessels  in 
distress,  and  are  bound  to  give  immediate  assistance,  under  pain,  in  case  of  the  slightest 
delay,  of  suspension  from  their  functions ; or,  in  case  of  misconduct,  to  more  severe  pun* 
ishment 

The  pilots  are  obliged  to  reside  at  St  Joas  de  Foz ; and  all  vessels,  except  small  craft, 
are  bound  to  take  over  the  bar  a supernumerary  pilot 

When  a supernumerary  pilot  is  on  board  a vessel  exercising  his  functions,  and  cannot 
bring  it  into  port,  he  must  remain  on  board  such  vessel ; the  master  or  owner  of  which  to 
pay  him  the  whole  of  his  due,  and  a ration  per  day,  until  he  is  landed  at  Oporto.  In  case 
of  dispute,  the  Portuguese  consuls  are  required  to  make  the  foreign  master  fulfil  the  above 
regulation. 

The  pilotage  rates  for  the  entrance  or  the  departure  of  vessel^  in  ordinary  cases,  are 
fixed  as  foUows : — 

Reis.  Dolls.  Cts. 


Small  crafts,. 800  =s  90 

Fishing  boats,. 14^00  s=  1 36 

Steam  vessels, 2,400  = 2 71 

Sloops, 3,500  = 3 96 

Three-masted  schooners  and  brigs, 4,000  = 4 52 

Also  to  each  pilot  boat  (including  the  crew,) 2,400  = 2 71 

To  each  supernumerary  pilot  boat, 1,200  = 1 36 

To  each  pilot,  per  day,  outside  the  bar, 800  = 90 


The  gratification  to  pilots  are  optional.  The  remuneration  due,  in  extraordinary  cases, 
to  pilot  boats  outside  the  bar,  to  he  rated  in  accordance  to  the  difficulty  of  the  pilotage 
and  the  danger  incurred. 

The  first  pilot,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  second,  will  be  chaigedto  hold  council  with  the 
others  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  entrance  or  the  departure  of  the  vessels,  and  decide  by 
the  majority  of  voices.  A pilot  who,  in  the  execution  of  the  decision  of  the  council,  does 
not  conform  to  such  decision,  will  immediately  be  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  be 
responsible  for  all  indemnifications,  and  eulqect  also  to  corporeal  punishment. 

When  an  accident  happens  on  account  of  a pilot  refusing  to  conform  to  the  above  re- 
sults, the  pilot  cannot  demand,  for  his  defence,  the  opposition  of  the  captains  or  proprie- 
tors of  vessels  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  functions,  except  this  opposition  was  manifested 
with  violence ; in  which  case,  the  pilot  must  immediately  protest,  so  as  to  cover  his  re. 
sponsibility. 

The  first  pilot  is  bound  to  sound  the  bar  at  least  every  fourteen  da3rB,  and  to  make 
known  the  result  to  the  intendant  of  the  marine,  as  well  as  any  change  that  may  take 
place  in  the  river. 

Any  pilot  losing  a vessel,  in  consequence  either  of  intemperance  or  incapacity,  will  be 
punished  according  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Every  pilot  is  bound  to  have  by  him  the 
regulations  of  ngnals  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  Douro. 

PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS  ABROAD. 

Decree  designating  the  ports  of  those  possessions  into  which  foreign  vessels  may  be  ad^ 
mittedi  and  relating  to  importations  into  said  possessions. 

The  Portuguese  government,  considering  it  necessary  to  declare  into  what  ports  of  the 
provinces,  beyond  sea,  vessels  belonging  to  nations  which  are  allowed  by  treaty  to  trade 
with  those  provinces  may  be  admitted ; and  likewise  considering  it  necessary  to  declare 
what  merchandise  and  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  said  possessions  is  entirely 
prohibited,  and  what  merchandise  and  articles  are  admitted,  when  of  Portuguese  produc- 
tion imported  in  Portuguese  vessels,  have,  under  date  of  5th  June,  1844,  decreed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Article  1.  British  vessels  shall,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  July  3, 
1842,  between  the  two  powers,  be  admitted  into  the  Portuguese  ports  designated  in  tim 
following  Table  I. 

The  commerce  of  the  other  ports  not  mentioned  in  said  table  shall  be  confined  to  coast- 
ers, and  thus  shall  be  carried  on  in  Portuguese  vessels  only. 

Art  2.  The  importation  into  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  the  articles  set  forth  in  Ta- 
ble II.  is  prohibited ; as,  also,  of  articles  produced  in  those  possessions,  and  which  are 
commonly  exported,  except  goods  produced  in  adjoining  countries,  and  imported  by  land. 

Art  3.  The  goods  and  merchandise  stated  in  Table  III.  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions,  if  they  be  the  produce  of  Portuguese  dominions,  and  be  imported  in 
Portuguese  vessels. 
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Art  4 Vessels  and  goods  coming  from  the  possessions  of  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany shall  be  subjected,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions,  to  an  increase  of  duty  equal  to 
that  paid  by  Portuguese  vessels  and  goods  in  the  possessions  of  that  company. 

Art  5.  British  vessels  are  allowed  to  export  to  foreign  ports  all  the  productions  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions,  except  orchilla ; and  all  other  productions  the  administration  of 
which  is,  or  may  become,  the  property  of  the  State  by  contract,  and  which  can  only  be 
exported  in  national  vessels.  These  productions  shall  all  be  subject  to  the  duties  on  ex- 
portation now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established. 

Art.  6.  In  the  ports  named  in  Table  I.  shall  be  admitted  the  vessels  of  the  various  na- 
tions with  which  stipulations  for  trade  with  the  Portuguese  possessionB  shall  have  been 
stipulated  by  treaty. 

Art  7.  All  laws  to  the  contrary  are  revoked. 

TABLE  U — ^FOBTS  OF  THE  FORTUGUESE  FOSSESSIONS  INTO  WmCH  FOREIGN  VESSELS  MAY  BE 

ADMITTEI). 

Archipelago  of  Verde, — In  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  the  port  of  Villador  Praia.  In 
Ae  island  of  Maio,  Port  Inglez.  In  the  island  of  Boa  Vista,  Ae  port  of  Sal-rei.  In  th6 
island  of  Sal,  Ae  port  of  Madama,  or  Port  Martina 
Ooast.of  Guinea, — The  ports  of  Bissau  and  Cacheu. 

Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Principe. — In  Principe,  Ae  port  of  Baia  das  Agulhas,  or 
any  other  to  which  Aat  custom-house  may  be  transferred.  In  St  Thomas,  the  port  of 
Cidade. 

Angola  and  Benguela. — ^The  ports  of  Loanda  and  Benguela. 

Mozambique  coast, — ^The  port  of  Mozambique. 

Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  —The  ports  of  Goa,  Diu,  and  Damaa 
Archipelago  of  Zoolor  and  Timor. — In  Timor,  Ae  port  of  Delly. 

TABLE  IL — ^MERCHANDISE,  THE  IMFORTATION  OF  WHICH  INTO  THE  PORTUGUESE  FOSSESSIONS  IS 
PROHIBITED  IN  GENERAL. 

Aiitillery  and  projectiles.  Incendiary  mixturea 

TABLE  ni. — MERCHANDISE  WHICH  MAT  BE  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  PORTUGUESE  FOSSESSIONS,  IF  OF 
FORTUGUESE  FRODUCTKW  BROUGHT  IN  PORTUGUESE  VESSBLSw 
Powder,  fire-arms,  swords,  &c. ; salt,  soap,  snuff,  and  tobacco  of  all  sorts  in  leaf. 
Wme  of  all  kinds,  except  Champagne.  Liqueurs,  brandy,  vinegar,  olive,  cocoa,  and 
palm  oil  Blue  calico.  ScyAes  and  reap  hooks,  nails,  plated  ware,  linens,  smoked  and 
salted  pork,  wooden  furniture  of  all  kmds,  cloAes  and  hose  made  up,  and  tdl  oAer  arti- 
cles, the  importation  of  which  mto  Portugal  is  prohibited  by  Ae  ta^  law.  Rum  may, 
however,  be  admitted,  until  a regulation  is  made  to  Ae  contrary. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  SINGAPORE. 

In  this  port.  Acre  are  no  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  vessels  of  every  nation  are 
free  of  all  charges.  Accounts  are  kept  in  Spanish  dollars,  divided  into  cents.  The  usual 
creAt  on  sales  is  as  follows : — Europe  goods,  three  mon As ; In Aan  and  China  do.,  two 
months  ; opium,  two  months.  The  last  article  is  frequently  sold  for  cash.  Produce  is 
generally  bought  for  cash.  The  common  weight  is  Ae  picul,  of  133^  lbs.  avoirdupoise, 
Avided  mto  100  catties.  Salt  and  rice  are  sold  by  Ae  C03ran,  of  4(1  piculs ; Java  tobacco, 
by  Ae  corge,  of  40  baskets ; Bengal  rice,  wheat,  a gram,  by  Ae  bag,  contaimng  two 
Bengal  maunds ; InAan  piece  goods,  by  the  corge,  of  20  pieces ; gold  and  silver  Aread, 
by  Ae  catty,  of  36  dollars  weight ; gold  dust,  by  Ae  bunkal,  which  weighs  dollars  equal 
to  832  grains  tro. 


TAX  ON  VESSELS  ENTERING  CUBA. 

Information  has  been  received  at  Ae  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  from  the 
consul  of  Ae  Umted  States  at  Havana,  Aat  Ae  government  at  Madrid  had  approved  of 
the  proposed  tax  of  four  dollars  on  each  vessel  Aat  entered  Ae  port  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba, 
oAer  Aan  Aose  engaged  in  Ae  coast  trade,  for  Ae  maintenance  of  Ae  light 
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Mercantile  MisceRaniet. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  COMMERCE. 

We  find  in  our  English  files  a review  of  a poem — “ The  Vale  of  Caldere ; or,  The 
Past  and  Present by  William  Dearden,  author  of  the  “ Star  Seer,”  etc.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  a work  having  many  merits.  “ Among  his  (Mr.  Dearden’s)  favorites,”  BSiys  the 
London  Economist,  **  we  can  see  that  Thomas  Carlyle,  Emerson,  fnd  Longfellow,  are 
particularly  distinguished  ; and  that  of  itself  indicates  a mind  imbued  with  many  just  and 
noble  sentiments,  which  nothing  that  he  sajrs  absolutely  belies.”  “ The  picture  I have 
drawn  of  commerce,”  says  Mr.  Dearden,  “ exhibits,  I am  aware,  its  harsher  features ; 
but,  in  thus  delineating  and  holding  up  these  to  view,  I hope  no  one  will  blame  me — for, 
as  a wise  man  well  observes,  * it  is  in  general  more  profitable  to  reckon  up  our  defects 
than  to  boast  of  our  attainments.*  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  “ wise  man** 
6a3rs  being  a good  rule  of  individual  conduct ; but  it  is  no  justification  for  a man  of  ge- 
nius, education,  and  taste,  vmting  a whole  book,  (and  not  a small  one,)  about  the  evils 
and  vices  which  attend  society  in  its  progress  towards  civilization,  and  leaving  it  to  be  in- 
ferred, as  far  as  he  knows,  that  nothing  but  evil  and  vice  attends  it 

The  poem  of  Mr.  Dearden  is  in  “ six  books.**  At  the  end  of  Book  II.,  after  taking 
a rather  harsh,  but  perhaps  just  view  of  the  labors  of  a factory,  as  they  exist  in  England, 
he  apostrophises  trade  as  follows : — 

“ Genius  of  Trade  ! such  are  the  sounds  that  cheer— 

Go  where  thou  wilt — thy  leaden  heart  and  ear ! 

Look  at  thy  trophies ! — thousands  made  to  chew 
The  bread  of  pain,  to  feed  a pampered  few. 

Whom  thou  hast  raised — because  to  thee  they  sold 
Conscience  and  virtue,  for  the  meed  of  gold — 

Far,  far  above  the  common  herd,  to  shine 
Immaculate,  adopted  sons  of  thine !” — ^p.  72. 

And  again,  we  have  at  page  163  of  Mr.  Dearden’s  poem,  the  following: — 

**  Oh  Trade ! where  are  the  blessings  in  thy  train. 

Which  thy  fond  votaries  laud  in  vaunting  strain? 

What  though  we  view,  where’er  our  eyes  we  turn. 

Rich  bounties  showered  from  thy  too  partial  urn ; 

For  every  boon  thou  hast  conferred,  we  find 
A thousand  evils  poured  on  human  kind ! 
«««««« 

Why  is  the  owner  of  yon  mansion  made 
To  lord  o*er  others  whom  he  once  obeyed? 

Is  his  plebeian  blood,  like  gold  that’s  tried 
Thrice  in  the  fiery  furnace,  purified 
From  all  alloys  that  taint  the  lowly  bom. 

Whom  his  proud  heart,  forsooth,  affects  to  scorn? 

Did  lofty  talents,  and  superior  sense. 

This  mushroom  lordling  raise  to  eminence? 

Did  he  become  a magnate  in  the  land 

By  means  that  would  not  make  him  blush  to  stand, 

With  soul  unscathed  by  conscience*  withering  ban. 

In  the  dread  presence  of  an  honest  man  ? 

Ah  no ! — a little  care  and  cunning,  joined 
With  little  necessary  frauds,  that  find 
Free  toleration  by  the  liberal  law. 

Which  all,  who  please,  from  Trade’s  great  Koran  draw : 

A lucky  turn  of  fortune ; a discreet 
And  frugal  husbandry  of  all  the  sweet 
Gold-droppings  from  her  copious  honeycomb ; 

, A little  schooling  of  the  Rib  at  home 
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In  economic  arts  and  trade-finesse ; 

A little  leaning  to  the  wrong,  to  bless 
The  eager  pocket,  though  it  stings  the  sonl ; 

A little  alms  to  anf  creed — ^in  cowl 
Or  cassock  clad — u,  in  retuni,  ’twill  win 
A golden  unction  for  the  trifling  sin : 

A little  dabbling  in  young  orphans*  blood ; 

A little  pinching  of  the  scanty  food 
Earned  by  the  wo- worn  widow ; a complete 
Forgetfulness  of  crippled  Eld,  unmeet — 

I Now  that  his  days  of  usefulness  are  o’er — 

^ To  beg  a pittance  at  his  master’s  door. 

These  are  the  means  by  which  this  upstart  came 
To  wealth,  importance,  and  commercial  fame !” 

This  view  of  trade  is  not  very  flattering ; but  it  is  well  to  view  matters  in  which  we 
deeply  interested  from  all  points,  or  all  sides  of  a **  look-out” 


HONOR  TO  HONESTY. 

We  neglected  to  record,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  an  instance  of  commercial  in- 
tegrity,  at  the  time  it  occurred ; but,  looking  over,  the  other  day,  some  papers  we  had 
gathered,  from  time  to  time,  in  one  of  our  **  pigeon  holes,”  we  found  the  following  scrap:— 

“ A very  elegant  tea-service,  of  rich  plate,  was  presented,  on  New  Year’s  day,  with 
appropriate  ceremony,  to  a merchant  in  New  York,  who  had  been  unfortunate  in  busi- 
nes ; but,  on  his  return  to  prosperity,  paid  off  his  creditors,  principal  and  interest.  The 
inscription  on  the  tea-um,  as  follows,  records  die  honorable  testimony : — 

“ Presented  to  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  by  John  Haggerty,  William  Adee,  and  Joseph  Cor- 
lies,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  his  otlier  creditors ; who,  in  the  year  1832,  (satisfied 
that  his  insolvency  was  occasioned  by  misfortunes  in  trade,)  accepted  a compromise  of 
their  claims,  and  gave  him  a complete  release  from  all  legal  liability ; as  a testimonial  of 
their  high  respect  for  his  just  sense  of  the  moral  obligation  of  contracts^  as  evinced  by  the 
payment,  in  the  year  1839,  of  the  balance  of  their  respective  claims,  principal  and  in- 
terest ; an  act  reflecting  honor  on  himself  as  a merchant,  and  proving  him  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Creator’s  works — an  honest  man,” 

What  honest  man  would  not  prefer  the  " tea-service,”  with  its  honest  inscription,  to  the 
gains  of  trade  kept  back”  from  the  creditors,  although  the  debtor  was  released  from 
the  legal  dischaige  of  his  indebtedness? 


NANTUCKET  HARBOR. 

The  Nantucket  Inquirer  contains  a communication  from  Rev.  C.  Rich,  formerly  of 
Boston,  proposing  a plan  by  which  the  great  obstruction  to  Nantucket  harbor — the  sand- 
bar— may  be  easily  removed.  The  plan  is,  to  open  a canal,  15  feet  wide,  and  6 feet 
below  low-water  mark,  through  the  island,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  harbor  to 
the  south  shore.  The  distance  across  is  about  two  miles,  and  the  estimated  expense  eight 
or  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  consequences,  he  supposes,  would  be  the  immediate  run- 
ning of  a tide  of  three  or  more  miles  an  hour  through  the  channel,  and  the  speedy  open- 
ing of  a passage  through  the  sand-bar.  But  Nantucket  would  thus  be  cut  in  two ; and 
some  apprehensions  might  be  felt  for  the  terra  firma  of  the  island.  The  first  difidculty 
Mr.  R.  proposes  to  remedy  by  the  use  of  bridges ; and  the  second  he  considers  rather 
imaginary  than  real  He  thinks  there  would  be  no  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  soil  would 
wash  away  along  the  harbor  and  canal,  than  it  now  does  in  other  exposed  places  about 
the  island.  If  this  or  any  other  plan  could  be  devised,  to  open  Nantucket  harbor  to  ves- 
sels of  heavy  draught,  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  enterprising  islanders, 
and  indeed  to  the  whole  shipping  interests  of  the  North,  which  would  thus  be  furnished 
with  an  excellent  and  convenient  harbor  in  stress  of  weather,  when  coming  on  the  coast. 
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COMPETITION  [N  TRADE. 

The  evils  arising  from  want  of  organization  appear  most  evidently,  when  we  consider 
this  great  principle  of  modem  society*— freedom  in  the  direction  of  industry.  We  have 
adopted  the  free  trade  principle,  in  its  fullest  extent  We  say,  leave  trade  and  industry 
to  regulate  themselves.  We  say  to  government,  “ LaUaez  faire — ^let  us  alone.  These 
things  vdll  regulate  themselves.  Labor  will  go  where  it  is  wanted.  Let  the  career  be 
laid  open  to  talent  Competition  will  develop  energy.  Interest  will  be  the  safest  guide 
in  deciding  the  direction  of  industry.” 

But  is  this  so  ? It  might  be  so,  provided  man  was  a being  of  reason,  and  calm  calcu- 
lation, only,  with  no  passions  to  blind  his  judgment  We  make  laws  to  prevent  truckmen 
from  beating  their  horses  unmercifully.  Why  so  ? — ^it  is  decidedly  the  interest  of  a man 
not  to  abuse  his  horse  ;*  why  not  leave  it  to  that?  Because  we  know  that  anger  and  bru- 
tish obstinacy  are  often  stronger  than  interest ; and  something  more  is  needed  to  protect 
the  poor  beast  from  ill  treatment,  than  the  calculating  reason  of  his  master.  So,  undoubt- 
edly, it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  southern  planter  to  treat  his  slaves  well,  and  not  over- 
work them.  But  this,  we  know,  does  not  always  protect  them  from  his  caprice,  violence, 
and  blind  love  of  present  gain.  Just  so  as  regards  industry.  Some  departments  of  in- 
dustry are  crowded,  and  others  comparatively  neglected.  We  have,  for  example,  in  New 
York,  about  one  thousand  lawyers.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  these  are  all  needed  to 
do  the  legal  business  of  the  place  ? A fifth  or  tenth  part  of  the  number  would  be  suffi- 
cient The  profession  is  chosen  by  young  men,  not  because  lawyers  are  needed,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a profession  attractive  to  an  ambitious  spirit  A lawyer  is  a gentleman — ^has 
influence  in  society,  and  has  the  best  opportunity  for  political  distinction.  But,  as  some 
five  hundred  of  the  number  are  not  wanted,  they  must  be  unproductive  and  unemployed. 
Yet  all  must  be  supported,  and  live  expensively,  like  gentlemen.  Consequently,  the  little 
^ work  which  they  do  must  be  paid  in  fees  disproportioned  to  its  actual  value,  and  many  of 
them  are  compelled  by  their  situation  to  promote  lawsuits,  and  make  themselves  business ; 
and  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  to  increase,  instead  of  diminishing,  the 
expense  and  the  amount  of  litigation. 


AMERICAN  ICE  EXPORTED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A novel  article  of  import  has  recently  taken  place,  in  the  shape  of  ice  from  America, 
(says  a Liverpool  Journal,)  in  the  neighborhood  the  Wenham  lake,  &c.  The  article 
is  brought  in  large  blocks,  varying  from  2 cwt  to  4 cwt,  and  several  vessels  have  arrived 
laden  almost  entirely  with  it,  having  several  hundred  tons  on  board.  It  is  deposited  in 
the  ship’s  hold  with  care,  and  covert  and  surrounded  with  wood  dust,  and  so  arrives  in 
a very  perfect  state,  with  very  little  loss  in  weight,  particularly  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
The  greater  portion  of  that  hitherto  imported  has  ^en  landed  at  the  St.  Katharine  docks, 
where  a shed  or  warehouse  has  been  appropriated  in  a cool  portion  of  the  quay,  and  to 
which  it  is  removed  on  being  landed,  and  deposited  until  removed  to  the  owners*  pri- 
vate stores. 


FRANCIS  BRINLEY,  ESQ. 

If  any  of  our  fiiends,  the  merchants,  have  business  to  transact  at  Washington,  we 
would  recommend  them  to  our  friend  Francis  Brinley,  Esq.,  late  law  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  the  first  person  appointed  to  that  place,  which 
we  know  he  filled  with  the  utmost  industry,  faithfulness,  and  ability.  The  office  in 
which  he  was  engaged  has  afforded  him  rare  facilities,  and  made  him  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  forms  for  the  transaction  of  legal  business ; as  it  has  charge  of  all  suits  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  Collectors  of  customs,  district  attorneys,  clerks  and  marshals  of 
die  United  States  Courts,  are  obliged  by  law  to  report  to  the  solicitor’s  office  the  institu- 
tion of  suits,  and  the  disposition  of  them.  It  also  has  charge  of  lands  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  for  debts,  or  on  trust  to  secure  debts,  and  lands  taken  in  execution  against 
public  debtors. 
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COMIEBCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  U.  STATES. 

TABLES  EZHIBITINa.  THE  COMMEBCE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  ^ATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FOR 

TEN  YEARS. 

The  following  tabular  statements  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States,  for  ten  years,  were  prepared  at  the  Deps^tment  of  State, 
by  J.  B.  Ayres,  Esq.,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Muzzy,  at  the  head  of  the  statistical  bureau, 
last  fall  This  bureau  had  charge  of  preparing  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretai^  of  State 
on  the  changes  in  the  commercial  systems  of  other  nations,  the  materials  for  which  were 
furnished  by  our  consols  abroad ; and  these  tables  were  intended  as  an  ^pendiz  to  the 
last  report — but,  on  being  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  considered  extraneoae 
'to  the  requirements  of  the  law  requiring  the  report.  The  commercial  bureau,  as  we  leam 
from  an  authority  entitled  to  credence,  has  been  discontinued,  and  those  having  it  in 
charge  have,  therefore,  been  dismissed ; but  it  is  the  intention,  as  we  further  leam,  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  next  report  shall  be  prepared  in  the  consular  bureau. 
The  following  tables,  which  may' be  considered  as  official,  are'  now  first  published  in  our 
Journal.  We  have  received  several  similar  tables  from  the  same  source,  winch  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  in  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine. 

British  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  to  the  United  States. 


An  Account  of  the  declared  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and  numit^ 
facture,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  exported  to  the  United  States  of  America^  during 
each  of  the  ten  years  ending  with  1842. 


Apparel, 
slops,  and 
haberdash' 

Brass  and 
copper  ma- 

Cotton  man- 
ufactures, in- 
cluding cot- 

Eaitben- 

Hardwares 

and 

Iron  4s  stfl, 
wronght 
and  un- 

Vean. 

ery. 

nnfactnres. 

ton  yarn. 

ware. 

cutlery. 

wrought. 

1833, 

£127,911 

£158,456 

£1,733,047 

£221,661 

£71M05 

£412,515 

1834, 

106,282 

87,840 

1,678,402 

198^901 

647,216 

322,156 

1835, 

228,261 

166,060 

2,729,430 

246,220 

978,491 

408,368 

1836, 

254,269 

270,028 

2,491,719 

495,512 

1,318,412 

912,387 

1887, 

75,265 

115,782 

725,753 

212,632 

574,876 

489,309 

1838, 

164,151 

140,722 

1,476,267 

313,749 

661,704 

634,395 

1839, 

180,019 

129,226 

1,467,082 

400,164 

849,640 

801,198 

1840, 

109,341 

107,473 

1,123,439 

179,933 

334,065 

355,534 

1841, 

137,088 

104,153 

1,515,933 

225,479 

168,873 

584,400 

626,539 

1842, 

^84,898 

89,952 

487,276 

296,881 

394,854 

Tears. 

Linen  ma- 
nufactnres, 
inclading 
linen  yam. 

Bilk  manu- 
factures. 

Table— Continued. 

Tin  k.  pew- 
ter wares.  Woollen  ma- 

tla  unwr’t,  nufactures, 

and  tin  incl’d'g  wool- 

plates.  Icn  yarn. 

^her  Bri- 
tish Scirish 
goods. 

Total. 

1833, 

£832,612 

£251,278 

£141,259 

£2,289,883 

£699,772 

£7,579,699 

1834, 

1,049,560 

200,396 

168,840 

1,755.030 

'630,456 

6,844,989 

1835, 

1,565,476 

537,040 

193,901 

2,657,230 

. 857,978 

10,568,455 

1836, 

1,688,012 

524,301 

246,378 

3,199,198 

1,025,389 

12,425,605 

1837, 

585,787 

109,629 

139,868 

1,062,938 

603,686 

4,69.3,225 

1838, 

944,589 

348,506 

241,296 

1,887,177 

773,204 

7,585,760 

1839, 

1,268,823 

410,093 

200,505 

2,178,645 

953,809 

8,839,204 

1840, 

976,247 

274,159 

174,033 

1,077,828 

570,968 

5,283,020 

1841, 

1,232,247 

306,757 

223,809 

1,549,926 

592,318 

7,098,649 

1842, 

463,645 

81,243 

144,451 

892^35 

422,404 

3,528,807 
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Prodixs  ihd  MunTFAcnTsss  of  thb  U.- States,  impobtbd  dito  the  U.  Khibdoii. 

An  Account  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles^  of  the  grofoth  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  imported  into  the  United' Kingdom,  during  each  of 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1843';  ana  of  the  quantities  of  such  articles  entered  annu- 
ally for  home  consumption. 

Bark,  roRTAXMiMO,  rrC.  Brsf,  salted.  Butter.  Cheese. 

Estfbr 

Entered  for  * Entered  for  Entered  fM  honre 

Tears.  Imported,  home  con.  Imported,  home  con.  Imported,  home  coil.  Imported,  con. 

Cwt*.  Cwts.  Clots.  Cwts.  Cuts.  Cvts.  Cwts.  Cuts. 

1833,  18,453  14,413  899  100  1 1 9 9 

1834,  12,704  13,495  55  16  B . 2 2 

1835,  24,410  23,726  11  11  ..66 

1836, ^  22,999  18,887'  6 4 1 It)  . 

1837r  22,431  18,683  3 3 1 1 1 1 

1838,  22,437  20,366  14  14  ..  3 2 

1839,  44,764  33,995  37  37  11  11 

1840,  37,776  30,073  77  IT  754  137 

1841,  60,014  31,487  22,429  258  10,159  2,206  15,038  8,239 

1842,  27,648  21,353  7,024  2,898  3,769  144  14,097  13,913 

TABLE-^Continued. 

Wheat.  Wheat  Flour.  Hams.  Hides,  umtanked. 

Entered  for  Entered  for  Entered  for  Entered  for 

Yean.  Imported,  home  con.  Hnported.  home  con.  Imp*d.  home  con.  Imp’d,  home  con. 

Qrs.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

1833,  35,659  577  70  60  25,760  24,595 

1834,  34,975  59  20  20  25,311  21,886 

1835,  6,809  222  32  33  8,270  8,478 

1836,  1,183  133  ' 28  28  18,332  16,399 

1837,  130  212  18  19  22,644  20,903 

1838,  555  2,018  19,551  87,600  23  22  12,299  12,627 

1839,  3,766  1,905  432,742  299,681  29  29  4,587  3,975 

1840,  73,755  58,326  984,467  875,068  65  34  5,872  5,822 

1841,  10,553  27,087  359,745  311,490  294  48  1,699  1,705 

1842,  16,111  16,056  381,066  3334^85  1,133  695  7,248  6,173 

Table — Continued. 


Iron,  Chrom.  or.  Lard.  MamOamesE,  Ore  or.  Oil,  Spermaceti. 

Entered  for  Entered  for  Entered  fur  Entered  for 

Yean.  Imp’d,  home  con.  Imp’d.  home  con.  Imp’^d.  home  con.  Imp’d,  home  c<m. 

Tons.  Tons.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Tons.  Tons.  Tnns.  Tusu. 

1833,  740  740  

1834,  713  714  

1835,  1,276  1,276  1 1 1 

1836,  523  502  ......  «....  157  89  

1837,  1,009  1,055  150  218  588  467 

1838,  1,987  1,834  395  390  84  150 

1839,  1,096  809  200  211  168  102 

1840,  507  593  76  76  1,408  350 

1841,  395  650  4,729  3,044  165  167  501  1,166 

1842,  941  1,046  26,555  24,977  50  50  1,171  294 

Table — Continued. 

Pork,  salted.  Bice,  mot  im  husk.  Rice,  rough  amd  in  husk.  Clover-seed. 
Entered  for  Entered  for  Entered  for  Entered  for 

Yean.  Imp’d,  home  con.  Imp’d,  home  con.  Imp’d,  home  eon.*  Imp’d,  home  con. 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Qrs.  Qrs.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

1833,  1,352  15,724  5,518  24,114  18,080  350  3,374 

1834,  6,183  496  35,716  27,815  1,325  1,374 

1835,  7 7 2,297  202  32,416  17,729  3,283  1,632 

1836,  5 3 2,974‘  232  30,452  23^028  17,351  9,024 

1837,  1,187  130  39,7.31  19,009  715  10,364 

1838,  10  10  502  60  25,335  17,766  496  3,648 

1839,  39  13  676  58  42,882  22,482  1 112 

1840,  7 2 848  230  41,528  17,605  2 

1841,  10,078  259  145  53  40,313  32,377  13,293  6,164 

1842,  13,408  6,523  890  444  40,450  38,898  22,632  24,177 


* After  deductiDg  the  quai^tity  cleaned  in  U.  Kingdom,  and  exported  up<m  drawback. 
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Table — Continued. 


Flax  AND  Lxmsxxd. 

Bxar-skins. 

Bxavxr-skins. 

DxXR*  SKINS. 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  fbr 

Years. 

Imp’d,  home  con. 

Imp’d. 

home  con. 

Imp’d,  home  cor. 

Imp’d. 

home  con. 

J^o. 

JVo. 

JVo.  JVo. 

JVo. 

JVo. 

1833, 

12,542  12,542 

10,310 

1,760 

8,327  12,319 

126,956 

38,957 

1834, 

16,368  16,700 

5,377 

159 

12,625  13,516 

255,196 

41,882 

1835, 

24,378  24,415 

10,184 

190 

2,316  2,556 

225,958 

55,026 

1836, 

15,446  15,631 

5,756 

948 

6,434  6,389 

192,139 

49,654 

1837, 

4,603  4,797 

3,373 

1,110 

19,298  18,380 

138,785 

51,389 

1838, 

5,259  5,311 

4,495 

1,245 

14,412  12,333 

171,875 

89,398 

1839, 

6,170  64241 

4,809 

792 

10,876  11,944 

100,006 

54,732 

1840, 

9,164  9,01(1 

4,693 

553 

12,180  12,104 

409,208 

90,149 

1841, 

3,693  3,860 

6,579 

344 

15,250  14,971 

126,970 

82,406 

1842, 

2,448  2,593 

5,126 

90 

12,881  9,751 

155,167 

39,177 

Table — Continued. 

Fox-skins. 

MaRTXN'SKINS. 

Mink-skins. 

Musquash-skins. 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Yean. 

Imp’d,  home  con. 

Imp’d. 

home  con. 

Imp’d,  home  con. 

Imp’d. 

home  con. 

JVo.  JVo. 

J^o. 

JVo. 

JVo.  JVo. 

JVo. 

JVo. 

1833, 

61,497  11,083 

40,777 

44,982 

95,749  33,423 

13,380 

98,366 

1834, 

47,943  7,183 

32,604 

40,795 

96,158  40,693 

128,252 

62,173 

1835, 

59,704  3,140 

47,253 

24,834 

82,950  41,000 

23,232 

24.457 

1836, 

40,263  6,915 

25,934 

31,051 

93,328  42,557 

192,125 

59,046 

1837, 

52,118  3,663 

33,781 

26,473 

72,627  33,680 

328,148 

56,006 

1838, 

47,504  3,293 

20,455 

24,627 

64,964  34,094 

268,270 

385,549 

1839, 

44,839  1,337 

26,721 

12,805 

82,211  26,303 

211,156 

191,078 

1840, 

39,970  556 

20,107 

22,387 

88,579  23,286 

138,398 

228,613 

1841, 

71,335  1,366 

40,998 

32,698 

109^57  52,218 

191,944 

127,819 

1842, 

31,385  2,220 

16,808 

30,046 

73,197  79,315 

300,976 

358,003 

Table — Continued. 

Baccoon-skins. 

SXAL-SKINS. 

Tallow. 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Yean. 

Imported.  home  con. 

Imported. 

home  con. 

Imported. 

home  con. 

JVo. 

JVo. 

JTo. 

JVo. 

Cwts. 

Ctote. 

1833, 

228,962 

601 

103,193 

102,759 

1834, 

205,115 

7,350 

1,241 

1,186 

2,084 

2,163 

1835, 

296,914 

73 

2,08t 

354 

1836, 

231,175 

988 

7,151 

2,431 

1837, 

183,034 

778 

9,574 

10,999 

1838, 

202,809 

598 

47.501 

4,722 

827 

827 

1839, 

263,007 

217 

11,522 

5,034 

896 

1840, 

492,539 

467 

2,041 

13,211 

3,870 

4,766 

1841, 

507,785 

1,976 

8,178 

8,178 

1,208 

1,208 

1842, 

175,525  40,318 

24,112 

2,848 

28,040 

26,864 

Table — Continued. 

Tar. 

Staves. 

Fir,  Oak,  etc.* 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Yean. 

Imported.  home  con. 

Imported. 

home  con. 

Imp’d,  home  con. 

Lasts,  Lasts.  Ot.  Hds.  Loads.  Ot.  Hds.  Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads, 

1833, 

1,231  1,273 

553  .... 

4 

485 

638 

1834, 

1,727  1,760  1,772  .... 

. , 

158 

180 

1835, 

1,258  1,284  2,961  .... 

14  

263 

263 

1836, 

1,467  1,563  1,577  .... 

3 

537 

• 537 

1837, 

1,251  1,268 

75  .... 

247  

468 

414 

1838, 

870  879  1,156  .... 

5 

4 

58 

1839, 

1,600  1,658 

674  .... 

1 

112 

no 

1840, 

1,243  1,275 

677  .... 

,,  

2,282 

2,282 

1841, 

2,273  2,244 

705  .... 



2,905 

2,514 

1842, 

1,561  1,566 

747  and  125  17  and  20 

1,032 

690 

* Eight  inches  square,  and  upwards. 
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TosiooOimnuiiiirAOTraBS.  Toa<LOoo,iiAiiOT->oRCraAU.  Toininrai. 


Entered  for 

^tered  for 

Entered  for 

Ywn. 

Imported. 

home  con. 

Imported. 

home  con. 

Imported. 

home  con. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

CwU. 

Cwts. 

1833, 

20,748,317 

20,293,504 

219,176 

12,694 

322,486 

326,373 

1834, 

37,804,871 

20,840,081 

635,916 

14,610 

300,337 

332,457 

1835, 

24,955,419 

21,638,661 

177,724 

10,281 

293,237 

300,906 

1836, 

51,208,756 

21,925,201 

73,609 

7,386 

370,363 

341,322 

1837, 

26,353,973 

22,092,269 

409,566 

23,592 

417,326 

402,807 

1838, 

29,166,763 

22,614,487 

939,673 

7,437 

429,811 

352,752 

1839, 

33,872,316 

22,201,617 

931,861 

7,893 

318,431 

381,091 

1840, 

34,628,886 

22,169,551 

1,163,832 

7,771 

349,136 

382,014 

1841, 

42.132,969 

21,260,407 

1,435,898 

7,137 

361,622 

338,916 

1842, 

38,618,012 

21,222,483 

281,172 

7,034 

408,330 

453,428 

Table — Continued. 

Wax,  Bna’.  Wool,  Cottox.  Wool,  Shxxf'o. 


Teen. 

Imp*d. 

Entered  for 
home  con. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
home  con. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
home  con. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1833, 

322 

128 

237,506,758 

235,964,159 

334,678 

362,671 

1834, 

71 

71 

269,203,075 

261,233,596 

2,048,309 

1,183,554 

1835, 

351 

37 

284,455,812 

269,653,949 

337,306 

282,173 

1836, 

152 

68 

239,615,692 

287,346,721 

632,890 

235,298 

1837, 

159 

55 

320,651,716 

309.027,306 

237,380 

238,753 

1838, 

344 

215 

431,437,888 

389,579,134 

57,785 

296,713 

1839, 

386 

359 

311,597,798 

286,423,450 

149,163 

40,605 

1840, 

381 

326 

487,856,504 

452,990,122 

115,095 

235,967 

1841, 

1842, 

459 

472 

358,240,964 

353,353,509 

58,791 

42,500 

1,094 

919 

414,030,779 

386,107,190 

561,028 

287,626 

Akebican  Ships  ehtered  fboh  the  U.  States,  in  the  Poets  of  the  U.  Kinodom. 

An  Account  of  the  number  of  American  ships,  and  their  tonapge,  entered  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  ending 
the  5th  day  of  January,  1843.  Also,  a similar  return  of  the  numier  cleared  outwaraa 
, for  the  United  States. 


Tr.eodiiig  Entered.  Cleared  Odtvards. 

Sth  Joa’y.  Ships.  TonnsRe.  Ships.  Tonnan. 

1832,  639  ' 229,869  651  231,m 

1833,  432  167,359  471  176,771 

1834,  443  181,874  447  180,268 

.1835 492  204,529  546  220,913 

1836 542  236,393  601  251,021 

1837,  524  226,483  579  255,046 

1838,  602  275,813  624  284,848 

1839  784  357,467  830  373,810 

1840,  558  282,005  580  292,334 

1841,  867  426,867  839  409,900 

1842 524  294,170  580  313,390 

1843, 554  319,524  616  340,832 

' British  Ships  Cleared  and  Entered  for  the  United  States. 

An  Account  of  the  number  of  British  ships  cleared  and  entered  for  the  United  States, 
in  each  year,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  ending  5th  day  of  January,  1843. 

Tr.  ondinR  Cleared.  Entered. 

'stkJsa'iy.  Ships.  Tnnnsfo.  Ships.  Tonnsfo. 

■1832, 358  114,200  289  91,787 

1836 458  147,902  284  95,203 

-1834, 475  158,487  265  89,923 

■1835 387  133,754  281  94,658 

1836  3.34  119,903  227  82,453 

1837  339  128,856  226  86,383 

1838,  260  110,475  209  81,023 

1839,  239  109,951  194  83,203 

1840  298  134,722  195  92,482 

1841  360  180,041  275  138,201 

1842  318  159.597  267  121,773 

1843  355  195,745  281  152,837 
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DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  AND  TONNAGE. 


We  continue,  from  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  for  July,  1845,  page  95-99,  our  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  duties  which  accrued  on  imports  and  tonnage,  exclusive  of  draw- 
back paid — also,  of  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  same,  by  states  and  territories.  In  our 
last  number,  we  gave  the  returns  for  eight  states,  from  1791  to  1843,  viz: — New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  We  now  proceed  to  give  similar  statements  of  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia ; 
and  close  with  a recapitulation,  or  the  grand  total  of  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

Louisiana  and  Alabama. 


Louisiana.  Alabama. 


Duties  on 

Duties  on 

Expenses  of 

Duties  on 

Duties  on 

Exp.  of 

Years. 

imports. 

tonnage. 

collection. 

imports. 

tonnage. 

collect’n. 

1804, 

$285,729  05 

$4,134  41 

$11,974  37 

1805, 

435,140  03 

5,507  26 

29,680  73 

1806, 

551,321  59 

7,920  24 

34,131  41 

1807, 

658,211  15 

7,626  87 

33,191  15 

1808, 

171,475  09 

4,303  33 

27,805  86 

1809, 

149,118  65 

3,345  75 

21,020  45 

1810, 

270,386  38 

5,430  85 

17,993  97 

1811, 

166,028  63 

4,713  98 

21,457  51 

. $249  9i 

$119  39 

$428  99 

1812, 

165,108  92 

3Ji80  92 

28,959  64 

962  85 

130  10 

645  29 

1813, 

235,982  30 

4,355  35 

19,004  21 

6,576  39 

399  45 

853  03 

1814, 

100,435  08 

370  63 

14.029  76 

10,983  13 

259  60 

3,528  28 

1815, 

944,399  45 

33,678  57 

28,450  29 

16,191  44 

510  06 

6,620  13 

1816, 

1,329,615  76 

28,882  90 

49,432  79 

12,756  24 

102  33 

6,703  52 

1817, 

1,164,261  47 

23,948  56 

57,303  65 

17,066  33 

387  66 

7,668  38 

1818, 

1,583,247  61 

24,532  40 

63,332  60 

23,394  85 

603  67 

7,535  63 

1819, 

983,767  84 

11,876  61 

69,820  22 

7,232  80 

676  55 

7,183  91 

1820, 

471,173  25 

29,086  68 

57,298  79 

15,579  53 

615  18 

10,335  51 

1821, 

793,260  52 

30,798  56 

57,889  35 

16,398  26 

833  88 

15,638  01 

1822, 

849,350  47 

18,740  69 

52,267  81 

38,073  20 

701  65 

15,253  68 

1823, 

904,456  87 

11,297  89 

49,761  08 

34,416  26 

1,115  85 

17,433  26 

1824, 

911,970  66 

9,429  o5 

39,259  44 

44,710  43 

1,280  25 

25,729  17 

1825, 

1,117,372  35 

10,725  14 

49,892  62 

57,075  12 

1,402  90 

15,003  74 

1826, 

945,280  90 

12,490  06 

53,329  41 

60,265  39 

1,835  22 

23,330  06 

1827, 

1,409,194  06 

14,338  77 

61,720  39 

101,11-^  08 

1,812  57 

24,033  18 

1828, 

1,423,447  24 

15,774  64 

65,586  95 

93,171  69 

1,807  53 

24,830  35 

1829, 

1,850,915  54 

16,411  62 

85,345  10 

133,552  38 

1,560  20 

27,328  59 

1830, 

2,087,451  43 

18,259  26 

66,391  89 

90,731  83 

1,654  21 

25,408  29 

1831, 

2,590,922  48 

17,828  44 

76,899  66 

86,083  57 

1,141  24 

35,314  83 

1832, 

1,647,961  42 

12,829  81 

91,699  14 

57,166  58 

120  00 

19,581  04 

1833, 

1,474,390  27 

21,925  34 

76,490  14 

46,939  80 

395  00 

28,116  60 

1834, 

1,554,019  45 

45,608  71 

94,651  36 

57,493  29 

34,685  24 

1835, 

2,477,049  71 

33,829  24 

104,714  70 

92,865  00 

21,806  14 

1836, 

2,265,591  71 

15,337  73 

105,392  20 

138,840  31 

251  82 

25,775  22 

1837, 

1,326,932  07 

21,789  88 

103,708  23 

67,305  57 

546  56 

39,797  19 

1838, 

1,539,302  76 

37,112  83 

95,185  20 

58,775  45 

1,551  85 

33,394  52 

1839, 

1,562,985  79 

39,989  38 

108,285  69 

77,398  25 

491  79 

35,216  30 

1840, 

1,174,894  35 

19,532  69 

115,017  52 

91,656  00 

2,773  81 

33,885  69 

1841, 

1,603,925  44 

24,282  04 

96,619  80 

69,553  16 

889  27 

33,193  03 

1842, 

820,899  86 

12,112  79 

99,755  09 

68,044  42 

1,037  47 

19,997  68 

1843, 

249,859  24 

1,280  61 

30,429  63 

60,130  83 

11,384  80 

Recapitulation. 

Louisiana,  Alabama, 


Duties  on  imports, (42, 247, 736  84 

Duties  on  tonnage, 664,710  68 

Expenses  of  collection,. . 2,365,179  80 


Duties  on  imports, 

Duties  on  tonnage, 

Expenses  of  colleotion,. 


<>1,752,752  34 
27,007  06 
637,639  28 
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DbUWABE  IXD  BCaBTUIR). 

Delaware.  Maryland. 

DnlietoB  Uatieion  Eipenwiof  Datinoa  Daiieion  EipenMs 

Yean,  imports.  tonnage.  collection.  imports.  tonnage.  of  collection. 

1791,  840,299  22  $3,247  34  $2,404  79  $641,645  91  $38,611  23  $25,672  99} 

1792,  20,273  82  1,558  59  2,755  12}  481,534  05  13,035  24}  16,306  99 

1793,  60,276  61  740  99  3,455  31  930,023  31  18,830  28  22,522  36 

1794,  28,367  14  541  36  3,819  82  14226,139  69  5,394  96  27,279  02 

1795,  32,088  98  448  33  3,790  82  1,340,704  07  7,698  14  33,691  21 

1796,  46,466  61  575  75  4,849  34  1,633,080  81  9,138  88  35,194  84 

1797,  54,216  66  1,586  27  5,838  54  2,008,606  20  11,530  31  38,324  55 

1798,  83,052  32  1,942  44  8,583  62  2,392,480  53  18,335  58  42,928  38 

1799,  101,628  70  959  01  9,708  78  2,548,170  41  15,730  19  42,615  16 

1800,  57,584  43  1,360  98  9,262  51  1,924,430  88  12,326  92  40,911  76 

1801,  154,553  57  1,538  38  8,698  79  2,157,649  47  17224  83  35,853  02 

1802,  155,194  99  1,751  03  11,607  30  1,404,546  77  14,503  71  29,372  08 

1803,  74,629  52  1,546  65  8,592  69  1,193,822  02  16,341  58  25,740  53 

1804,  53,889  68  919  45  6,542  50  2,174,169  06  13,547  66  44,194  40 

1805,  168,547  17  1,493  14  10,022  59  2,291284  46  12,987  90  40232  31 

1806,  33,902  26  996  01  13,571  36  2,904,164  77  15,610  59  43200  55 

1807,  153,300  72  1,695  45  14,123  81  3,006,430  13  15,097  57  59,873  89 

1808,  52227  62  1,125  12  22,570  13  1,063,642  67  9,182  56  41294  87 

1809,  103,669  64  1,353  76  18296  11  1,021,680  30  10,167  34  41,337  46 

1810,  38,191  17  568  32  9,962  20  1296.942  20  9,897  79  32,848  60 

1811,  14,890  34  440  34  18211  43  1,082,864  57  10,403  14  34,141  41 

1812,  382,837  35  722  77  14,160  94  2,196,146  95  18,663  20  39,949  29 

1813,  91,928  86  1,400  08  26,568  04  493242  62  5,554  37  24,734  71 

1814,  14238  63  405  12  17,543  45  3,950  15  1,585  60  18,637  97 

1815,  42,172  98  585  71  10,259  11  4,154273  18  29,650  02  26,886  47 

1816,  13,510  84  844  45  8,036  97  3,372,070  55  29,199  21  77,439  13 

1817,  6,025  32  521  71  5,631  26  2,092,414  59  17,497  30  55,947  10 

1818,  19.194  08  1283  56  9,300  91  2,386,815  59  18,180  24  58,373  18 

1819,  12,209  77  453  52  8 204  10  1,938271  68  8,707  58  59,426  14 

1820,  25,407  09  592  82  7,939  56  1,062,065  03  8,348  05  57,656  23 

1821,  18,314  16  679  05  7,015  70  963248  06  9,387  10  47,496  69 

1822,  40,971  43  578  80  7,508  19  1,334,098  15  9,215  17  45,889  12 

1823,  8282  71  478  43  8,610  17  1,225,845  73  8,704  94  48,666  78 

1824,  23  72  476  17  7,604  38  1,174,188  00  7,439  20  57270  77 


1825, 

6,656 

24 

476 

20 

6,756 

57. 

1,339,043 

32 

7,675 

82 

86,827 

77 

1826, 

5,975 

78 

463 

47 

11,004 

01 

1,294,054 

36 

8,067 

93 

55,496 

86 

1827, 

592 

09 

411 

58 

7,407 

94 

1,470,606 

77 

8,083 

3Q 

57,114 

00 

1828, 

6,150 

51 

401 

44 

7,714 

54 

1,549,882 

57 

7,371 

05 

56,539 

28 

1829, 

15,837 

67 

457 

18 

8,704 

86 

1,612,966 

83 

7,273 

89 

61,843 

73 

1830, 

8,372 

29 

485 

99 

15,065 

72 

1,312,231 

35 

7,300 

19 

53,680 

82 

1831, 

7,140 

56 

386 

58 

17,749 

26 

1,470,154 

08 

1,839 

74 

56,410 

10 

1832, 

7,939 

66 

202 

10 

17,457 

90 

1,069,064 

09 

741 

30 

69,492 

02 

1833, 

8,470 

43 

.. 

. ••• 

17,883 

71 

870,906 

37 

1,141 

06 

65,911 

79 

1834, 

4,478 

28 

• • . . 

17,048 

96 

673,141 

15 

1,664 

70 

66,943 

43 

1835, 

3,298 

65 

.... 

17,493 

41 

960,240 

03 

2,084 

47 

62,260 

27 

1836, 

88,630 

00 

... 

• ... 

18,659 

59 

1,487,946 

85 

1,422 

48 

101,834 

79 

1837, 

10,845 

53 

.. 

.... 

27,194 

06 

1,1114238 

04 

.... 

120,385 

91 

1838, 

1.59 

84 

.... 

20,519 

97 

1,198,686 

78 

991 

40 

79,522 

77 

1839, 

12,020 

14 

135 

22 

22,186 

99 

1,165,504 

56 

3,205 

48 

126,073 

48 

1840, 

615 

96 

... 

.... 

19,839 

12 

701,594 

91 

667 

27 

49,226 

81 

1841, 

887 

11 

.... 

19,716 

20 

849,185 

47 

1,101 

84 

109,649 

01 

1842, 

1,479 

18 

27 

25 

17,183 

71 

596,512 

01 

621 

32 

107,051 

16 

1843, 

625 

28 

... 

.... 

10,050 

33 

278,629 

63 

818 

71 

344238 

94 

RsCAfirULATION. 

Delaware.  Maryland. 

Dnties  on  imports, $2,392543  31  I Duties  on  imports, $78,232,331  73 

Duties  on  tonnage, 38,857  91  Duties  on  tonnage, 529,800  33} 

Expenses  of  collection,..  634,547  19}|  Expenses  of  collection,.  2,791,412  90} 
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VowunA  ASD  NokxkCaxolbu* 

Virgima,  Nvrik  CaroUna. 

SatieKm  Untieioa  ExpenuAof  -Outleioa  DuUe(,oii  Expensn  of 

Yean,  importe.  tonnage.  collection.  imports.  .tonnage.  collection. 

1791,  $805,887  44  $73,818  39  $26,030  54^  $106,693  85  $15,324  OU  $6,843  56) 

1792,  461,752  93  32,569  59)  16,880  52  75,582  44  10,066  16  7,040  97) 

1793,  392,458  35  16,437  18  16,387  86  63,376  82  6,707  35  6,387  44 

1794,  423,520  38  6,437  86  16,783  88  83,657  00  0,810  65  8,389  26 

1795,  455,935  92  6,917  31  16,686  96  106,015  91  3,830  05  .8,725  58 

1796,  653,209  06  8,162  17  19,894  80  85,683  23  4,064  21  9,922  21 

1797,  692,537  58  . 9,681  30  26,913  80  114,713  65  3,531  47  13,071  43 

1798,  677,378  54  10,947  15  34,989  13  135,416  86  4,358  66  14,715  33 

1799, 1,012,205  22  13,880  36  41,183  18  138,577  95  4,865  93  20,403  43 

1800,  759,776  74  19,341  93  4^907  61  151,086  63  .6,065  39  27,492  56 

1801,  822,152  68  19,300  61  37i380  45  141,781  26  5,358  50  19,465  84 

1802,  726,564  19  20,139  04  30,933  65  274,385  72  8,846  71  38,815  89 

1803,  749,181  30  31,030  34  37,354  31  182,564  95  7,606  08  28,213  26 

1804,  938,920  25  44,434  38  31,793  99  204,759  15  6,832  60  23,424  78 

1805,  954,747  14  43,753  51  38,920  28  190,722  33  5,984  59  33,547  78 

1806,  762,815  16  ,14,485  11  58,007  25  231,508  85  5,309  89  25,074  09 

1807,  617,526  06  9,673  08  29,990  03  309,035  29  6,185  23  15,683  80  ' 

1808,  132,749  28  5,262  30  25,004  45  46,835  14  2,998  89  32,276  46 

1809,  306,648  34  5,853  03  34,038  98  82,646  55  3,058  07  23,069  82 

1810,  510,124  25  8,123  68  22,563  36  75,170  22  3,096  58  18,972  23 

1811,  214,304  61  6,664  13  23,646  23  63,053  01  4,011  43  26,174  75 

1813,  707,373  14  8,161  05  26,471  85  59,835  44  .3,055  50  17,893  88 

1813,  137,133  33  7,512  61  23,339  37  446,135  41  17,117  06  19,917  04 

1814,  23,801  48  1,529  17  14,248^31  356,963  86  9,411  39  32,359  99 

1815, 1203,739  53  . 39,402  30  22,968  59  339,904  73  18,463  47  26,559  40 

1816, 1268,336  36  28,724  81  45,705  17  262241  90  18,651  85  28,185  71 

1817,  794,522  04  27,386  97  46,735  36  170,620  74  13,089  32  27,307  06 

1818,  891,886  80  29,293  89  33,309  33  161,194  46  10,664  31  25,035  79 

1819,  496,793  79  4,563  19  40,938  80  1|43,349  74  3,289  15  23,697  54 

1820,  336,510  30  8,429  93  33,707  43  185,424  86  3,746  43  32,085  65 

1821,  248,592  60  3,448  72  26,702  69  110,637  00  2,779  80  18,968  33 

1822,  263,424  10  3,314  56  27,309  04  127,855  49  3,035  46  17,313  60 

1823,  259,748  11  4,615  15  30,300  14  150,346  86  4,043  87  13,575  92 

1824,  219,319  44  5,287  61  29,257  69  158,866  17  4,287  98  18,113  12 

1835,  192,269  27  4,421  38  26.514  83  141,213  16  5,128  44  19,163  49 

1836,  224,471  99  5,279  08  28,134  00  147,023  90  4,210  87  17,073  23 

1827,  172,888  78  4,7i77  05  ; 29,446  98  .101,100  06  3,518  69  .15,513  52 

1828,  143,308  03  3,193  10  27,361  84  119,115  71  3,195  56  15,349  19 

1829,  197,717  20  3,263  51  27,633  86  176,020  41  3,885  29  19,140  59 

1830,  189,849  79  3,467  10  39,928  86  104,435  85  2,610  70  21,166  72 

2831,  219,127  88  689  40  43,317  96  84,358  54  725  48  20,785  74 

1833,  191,944  97  363  87  42,939  70  58276  80  .51  19  21,613  02 

2833,  199,459.78  2,628  02  41,548  35  44,773  70  18,358  54 

1834,  163,886  78  85  49  37,566  87  49,376  00  16,190  04 

1835,  217,035  58  185  10  39,004  79  .46,753  88  18,694  67 

>1836,  300,761  83  141  38  43,138  91  41,706.37  12,598  33 

1837,  200,173  09  161  81  50,107  95  64,746  74  14,106  10 

1838,  170,037  44  235  50  48,700  60  64,966  45  47  ’62  14,894  16 

1839,  260,626  12  59  18  50,784  22  46,745  54  17  00  14,361  97 

1840,  115,814-50  126  83  44,873  87  35,959  79  .65.71  13,970  53 

1841,  110,034  98  76  12  43,486  99  37,121  86  68  83  12,974  76 

1842,  100,393  25  46,878  93  . 33,844  20  ;27  28  13,071  01 

1843,  88,104  24  ......  19,936  06  20^326  05  6,527  83 

IlECAnTCI.ATIO(r. 

Virginia.  North  Carolina. 

Duties  on  imports, $33377,360  79  | Duties  on  imports,....  $6,843,504  57 

Duties  on  tonnage 536,584  33  I Duties  on  tonnage,...  256,999  59) 

Expenses  of  coUeclion,.  1,750,468  57)|  Expenses  of  coUectin,  997,163  94) 
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SoutH  CAsoumi  Aim  Giubaia.  - 


South  Carolina,  Georgia, 


Dntieemi 

Duties  4 

Mi’' 

Expenses 

of 

Duties  on-^ 

Dutieeon 

Expenses  of 

Tears* 

imports. 

tonnage. 

collection. 

imports. 

tonnage. 

collection. 

1791, 

$525,845 

36  $35,028 

88 

$18,405 

85^ 

$77,832  23  $21,093 

81 

$6,700 

76* 

K92, 

364,128 

08 

15,923 

41 

13,289 

16 

49,677  66 

10,062 

91 

6,443 

21 

1793, 

398,571 

57 

14,259 

35 

15,246 

70 

31,269  91 

7,880 

63 

6,533 

86 

1794, 

718,431 

13 

10,752 

84 

19,843 

48 

95,475  77 

3,113 

95 

8,863 

62 

1^795, 

783,296 

94 

8,319 

32 

20,246 

61 

79,666  03^ 

2,607 

73 

7,732 

68 

1796, 

413,322 

34 

6;721 

25 

17,381 

04 

63,253  46 

2,702 

63 

9,095 

88 

1797, 

1,282,228 

54 

14,415 

62 

31,175 

58 

71,905  25 

3,442 

72 

10,473 

87 

1798, 

634,484 

59 

8,583 

99 

40,942 

94 

109,786  06* 

135 

97 

1,261 

45 

1799,' 

2,000,305 

90 

2.3,349 

94 

71,431' 

•48 

209,354  14 

234 

91 

1,655 

28 

1800, 

2,203,812 

26 

26,504 

43 

63,265 

^6 

170,169  75 

366 

02 

1,949 

-78 

1801, 

2,257,100 

18 

21,477 

98 

55,284 

67 

230,851  66 

22,855 

82 

51,944 

02 

1802, 

1,206,349 

68 

19,597 

30 

83,941 

29 

221,057  44 

6,470 

14 

16,535 

22 

1803t; 

867,125 

69 

17,040 

81 

24,490 

93' 

200,376  90 

6,032 

51 

13,360 

97 

1804, 

1,061,806 

07 

17,439 

92 

35,973 

57 

195,661  58 

4,084 

08 

13,657 

84 

1805, 

1,303,841 

94 

16,239 

54 

38,797 

97 

108,893  33 

2,579 

08 

11,242 

63 

1806, 

1,334,517 

98 

16,646 

78 

44,766 

92 

187,638  03 

1,687 

97 

6,821 

37 

1807, 

1,352,778 

21 

16,264 

17 

48,252 

42 

518,523  76 

3,845 

80 

22,164 

79 

1808, 

452,278 

90 

6,723 

92 

65,288 

62 

51,914  31 

1,805 

62 

17,339 

30 

1809, 

537,042 

04 

8,333 

45 

36,048 

86 

15,149  21 

1,112 

38 

10,070 

73 

1810, 

697,254 

63 

14,926 

81 

24,383 

55 

146,117  40 

5,598 

07 

26,173 

05 

1811, 

386,355 

29 

6,743 

06 

33,068 

32 

65,603  «0 

4,614 

74 

18,635 

30 

1812, 

457.288 

29 

8,150 

27 

29,523 

30 

264,535  60 

4,921 

10 

18,578 

47 

1813; 

272*705 

21 

16,746 

56 

35,004 

17 

181,572  58 

5,364 

29 

15,002 

47 

1814, 

149,352 

85 

2,141 

32 

8,778 

87 

272,671  09 

4,959 

45 

12,654 

'88 

1815, 

1,400,886 

87 

60,331 

45 

20,833 

90 

869,149  76 

27,850 

59 

23,982 

21 

181 6i 

1,474,474 

53 

42,756 

33 

' 45,856 

28 

649,008  24 

22,465 

40 

37,911 

04 

1817, 

1,145,677 

79 

37,044 

56 

56,468 

03 

716,404  41 

16,148 

20 

39,786 

96 

1818, 

1,308,104 

11 

18,981 

67 

46,462 

15 

590,216  54 

9,360 

22 

43,357 

31 

1819, 

813,829 

57 

7,440 

86 

49,690 

35 

342,022  94 

6.375 

06 

45,507 

64 

1820, 

613,697 

67 

8,827 

78 

48,280 

99 

314,498  17 

14,09339 

37,592 

20 

1821, 

595,317 

90 

4,972 

06 

42,151 

47 

213;558  74 

3,554 

59 

33,760 

83 

1822, 

704,004 

58 

6,289 

50 

44,668 

24 

273^920  67 

3,362 

88 

31,171 

55 

1823J 

765,899 

56 

7,497 

88 

48,700 

54 

231,667  36 

3,474 

03 

31,802 

74 

1824, 

732,076 

65 

6,402 

97 

49^527 

32 

144,221  71 

4,318 

17 

32,875 

89 

1825, 

661,327 

87' 

6,999 

92 

45,583 

50 

105,784  40 

3,367 

46 

31,517 

11 

1826, 

573,707 

16 

8,875 

33 

^ 55,526 

14 

130,195  77 

3,739 

23 

36,038 

15 

1827, 

592,025 

81 

8,673 

21 

58,599 

91 

147,099  32 

3,609 

79 

31,827 

50 

1828, 

450,967 

68  ' 

7,093 

87 

65,641 

14 

152,451  01 

2,753 

79 

31,142 

09 

1829, 

490,750 

49 

6,775 

82 

60,018 

38 

174,726  82 

2,604 

09 

33,170 

21 

1830, 

497,397 

20 

5,694 

59 

47,557 

83 

164,449  98 

2,703 

62 

27,354 

34 

1831, 

505,050 

43 

3,320 

90 

44,620 

61 

120,302  87 

1,118 

63 

» 25,9 10 

49 

1832, 

523,031 

40 

3,701 

24 

53,870 

93^ 

126,084  45 

394 

50 

27,226 

01 

1833, 

401,634 

09 

5,679 

53 

77,326 

72 

111,700  46 

1,418 

62 

33,922 

40 

1834, 

459,935 

09 

5,795 

85 

63,716 

40 

103,403  83 

2,321 

99^ 

35,716 

01 

1835, 

453,391 

28 

9;352 

49 

57,830 

48 

113,583  35 

2,800 

48 

30,155 

48 

1836, 

682,383 

32 

12,800 

49 

50,614 

22 

158,535  70 

1,836 

73 

-23,992 

98 

1837, 

469,058 

49 

4,874 

37 

44,589 

96 

166,800  60 

432 

72 

24,642 

94 

1838, 

590,422 

82^ 

4,166 

34 

62,410 

99 

190,031  34 

1;201 

81 

31,283 

57 

1839, 

653,188 

20 

2,437 

30 

54,619 

94 

131,804  14 

41,910 

86 

1840. 

368,127 

56 

1,876 

95 

52,686 

14 

159.132  98  ^ 

9 

84' 

40,340 

55 

1841, 

449,535 

41 

3,704 

23 

42,114 

22 

124,935  17 

374 

94 

38,733 

05 

1842, 

305,607 

83 

715 

60 

44,718 

22 

80,924  19 

32,908 

42 

1843, 

158,405 

00 

994 

19> 

28,812 

72 

72,795  49 

... 

.... 

19^725 

50 

Recapitulation. 

South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Duties  on  imports, $40,59^0,151  03  Dufies  on  imports, $10,500,424  IS 

Duties  on  tonnage,....  656,408  20  Duties  on  tOnnoge,... . 269,263  70 

Expenses  of  collectton,.  $^328,329  58 Expenses  of  coUeclibn,  1>270,140  46}r 
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jimmint  of  Duties  on  Imports  and  Tonnage^  and  the  Expenses  of  coUeeting  1^  l?e- 
venue,  in  alt  tie  States  and  Territories  of  tie  United  States,  from  1789  to  June  30, 
1843,  inelusive. 


States  and  Territories. 

Duties  on  Imports. 

Duties  on  toDnaee. 

Exp.  ofcoUecOoa. 

Maine, 

$7,931,776 

29 

$161,291 

52 

$1,860,197 

30 

Ne  w Hampshire,^ . . . . 

4,834,494 

90 

48,771 

49 

550,265 

96 

Vermont, 

1,797,045 

08 

258 

41 

267,854 

28 

Massachusetts, 

200,250,953 

35 

1,288,837 

244 

6,324,916 

384 

Rhode  Island, 

18,077,775 

25 

161,513 

63 

1,393,809 

024 

Connecticut, 

12,086,725 

52 

160,515 

24 

1,141,334 

244 

New  York, 

414,586,002 

47 

1,542  563 

79 

10,906,071 

954 

New  Jersey,. 

2,714,481 

20 

58,903 

34i 

294,099 

77 

Pennsylvania,.. 

64,880,079 

83 

584,658 

85 

3,613,594 

96 

Delaware, 

2,392,543 

31 

38,857 

91 

634,547 

19* 

Maryland, 

78,232,331 

73 

529,800 

33i 

2,791,412 

904 

District  of  Columbia,. 

4,115,316 

66 

60,929 

80 

426,052 

94 

Virginia, 

23,377,260 

70 

536,584 

32 

1,750,468 

574 

No^  Carolina, 

6,843^504 

57 

256,999 

59i 

997,163 

94* 

South  Carolina, 

40,599,151 

03 

656,408 

20 

2,328,329 

584 

Greoigia,.. 

10,500,424 

16 

2694263 

70 

1,270,146 

46| 

Alabama,.... 

1,752,752 

34 

27,007 

06 

537,639 

28 

Missiasippi, 

78,004 

53 

945 

08 

18,439 

76 

Louisiana, 

42,247,736 

84 

664,710 

68 

2,365,179 

80 

Kentucky, 

32,544 

00 

52 

31 

6.719 

83 

Tennessee,.... 

34,806 

88 

96 

00 

5,965 

02 

Ohio, 

47,609 

93 

894 

36 

78,923 

71 

Dlinois,. 

5,849 

03 

28 

75 

1,564 

74 

Michigan^ 

412,892 

68 

2,449 

08 

248,237 

80 

Missouri,.... 

52,853 

29 

3,798 

90  1 

Florida, 

802,580 

91 

23,378 

*02 

518,958 

07 

Tdtal‘,« 

0938,678,496 

57 

$7,075,718 

714 

$40,435,692 

404 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TO  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY,  IN  ‘1844.* 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled,  with  great  care,  from  the  “ Annual  Statement 
of  the  Commerce  nnd  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1844.**  It  shows,  at  a glance,  the  amount  of  the  principtd  articles  of  export,  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  die  United  States,  and  to  what  ‘countries  they  have  been  respectively 
exported ; and  also  a lineal  view  of  the  amount  in  value  which  each  country  has  taken 
from  us.  The  “ Annual  Statement**  gives  this  information,  but  under  a much  more  dif- 
fuse and  less  convenient  form.  Ouf  table,  however,  contains  a most  important  feature, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  treasury  document ; and  that  is  a view,  in  a single  line, 
of  our  export  trade,  in  articles  of  domestic  growth  and  manufacture,  with  each  country 
with  which  we  have  commercial  intercourse. 

We  have  also  added  a statement  of  the  exports  of  lard  and  cheese,  two  articles  of  do- 
mestic produce  which  are  very  rapidly  rising  into  great  importance.  We  have  given  the 
export  of  1842,  because  the  treasury  document  for  1843  contained  the  returns  for  nine 
months,  only,  and  there  was  no  means  of  arriving  at  a correct  comparison  of  the  entire 
year.  The  exportation  of  lard  has  increased,  during  the  two  years,  about  25'^per  cent. 
Eo^and  and  her  dependencies  took,  in  1843,  nearly  five  and  three-quarter  miHions  of 
pounds  more  than  was  taken  in  184^,  whilst  France  and  her  dependencies  diminished 
more  than  two  and  a half  millions  of  pounds.  The  exportation  American  cheese  in- 
creased, during  the  two  years,  from  two  and  a half  millions  to  seven  and  one-third  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  or  nearly  300  per  cent  The  exportation  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
Dies,  alone,  has  increased,  since  1842,  more  than  four  millions  of  pounds. 

This  table  affords  much  information  of  the  most  important  description  to  all  classes  of 
OOT  citixens,  and  condenses  the  sum  and  substance  of  more  than  forty  pages  of  the  official 
document' 


*^'Compil4d  for,,  and  first  published  National'  Intelligeneer,  of  JUne  6th,  1845. 
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Laid  and  Cheese,  1842  and  1844. 


Covitiy.  Lard— lbs.  Cheese  lbs. 


1842. 

1844. 

1842. 

1844. 

Russia,.. 

5,304 

Prussia, 

44^11 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  and 

dependencies, 

413,628 

375,589 

61,093 

62,032 

Hanse  Towns, 

37,596 

11,930 

Holland  and  dependencies, 

101,346 

170,203 

3,093 

30,170 

Belgium, 

24,856 

765,719 

2,472 

England  and  dependencies, 

4,174,036 

9,785,693 

1,916,363 

6,206,025 

France  “ 

8,498,190 

5,844,853 

3,677 

48,202 

Spain  “ 

5,691,950 

6,823,373 

275,137 

505,347 

Portugal  •*  

18,528 

12,430 

9,071 

14,611 

Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 

3,557 

3,560 

Tri^e,  

10,013 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c., 

1,095 

2,157 

736 

Hayti, 

343,045 

436,453 

76,252 

129,310 

Texas, 

22,969 

6,711 

5,035 

326 

Meiuco, 

137,440 

603,518 

10,121 

28,585 

Central  Republic  of  America, 

1,274 

259 

567 

2,103 

New  Grenada, 

1,027 

2,810 

4,275 

4,049 

Venezuela, 

377,659 

370,172 

6,835 

25,452 

Brazil, 

213,177 

334,079 

18,178 

90,308 

Cispladne  Republic, 

500 

38,912 

26,114 

Ai^ntine  Republic, 

954 

8,032 

11,196 

Chili, 

28,975 

75,325 

32,490 

21,030 

Peru, 

China, 

1,171 

40,686 

All  other  places, 

494^01 

60,417 

31,203 

73,584 

Total, 

20,102,397 

35,746,355 

2,456,607 

7,343,145 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TONNAGE 


ENTEEma  INTO  AND  CLEARING  FROM  THE  U. 

STATES,  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JX7NE  30,  1844. 

American  Tonnage,  For,  Tonnage, 

Entered.  Cleared.  Ent^d.  Cleared. 

Countries. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Russia, 

14,656 

6,308 

736 

1,981 

Prussia, 

442 

164 

2,148 

5,009 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  dependencies, . 

1,943 

1,478 

11,212 

4,770 

Denmark  and  dependencies, 

24,017 

35,039 

3,654 

2,930 

Hanse  Towns, 

20,729 

12,749 

43,566 

50,656 

Holland  and  dependencies, 

55,050 

40,786 

5,902 

16,929 

Belgium, 

18,882 

8,148 

5,587 

18,339 

England  and  dependencies, 

1,125,024 

1,186,415 

766,107 

755,747 

France  “ 

153,737 

170,997 

34,059 

20,336 

Spain  

291,026 

271,147 

12,950 

8,554 

Portugal  “ 

7,813 

10,959 

2,678 

676 

Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia, 

21,942 

7,780 

9,889 

5,808 

Trieste,  and  Adriatic  ports, 

5,464 

10,597 

1,006 

3,918 

Turkey, 

2,803 

2,773 

1,091 

Texas, 

19,019 

20,065 

1,876 

1,779 

Mexico, 

24,934 

22,636 

4,170 

1,804 

Hayti, 

30,182 

26,710 

307 

649 

Central  America, 

2,547 

2,251 

119 

120 

Venezuela, 

11,601 

8.835 

1,498 

1,839 

New  Grenada, 

2,146 

1,691 

Brazil, 

48,550 

46,250 

14,802 

1,816 

Argentine  Republic, 

11,668 

4,833 

2,008 

566 

Cispladne  Republic, 

445 

12,519 

615 

1,159 

Chili,.. 

3,206 

7,247 
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Coootrief. 

Fbih 

Soath  America,  generally,.... 

China, 

Asia,  generally, 

£arope,  generally, 

Africa,  generally, 

West  Indies,  generally, 

Sandwich  Islands, 

Atlantic  ocean, 

South  Seas, 

Northwest  coast  of  America,. 

Total, 


Amer, 

Jbr.  Tnmaage, 

£iitk»b]k 

CLBitaaD. 

Xmt'd* 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

551 

404 

95 



15,035 

11,262 

364 



591 

4,542 

604 

8,953 

9,878 

1,648 

257 

15,425 

162 

1,245 

1,972 



5,121 

47,723 

6,787 

51,620 

400 

298 

667- 

1,977,438 

2,010,924 

916,923- 

906^14 

THE  SOAP  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAM. 

MANUFACTURE,  EXPORT,  AND  IMPORT  OF  SOAP. 

Accounts  of  all  soap  made  in  each  town  of  Great  Britain,  of  soap  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  allowed,  and  drawbacks  thereon ; of  convictions  for  defrauding  the  revenue 
arising  from  soap,  together  widi  the  number  of  licenses  granted,  have  been  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a parliamentary  return,  and  printed, v on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hutt,  M.  P.  It 
hence  appears  that  the  gross  quantity  of  silicated  soap  made  in  all  the  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  (except  the  metropolis, > during  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1845,  was 
1,851,40?  lbs.;  the  quantity  of  other  hard  soap,.  115,706,738  lbs.;  and  the  quantity  of 
soft  soap,  11,406,715  lbs.  In  the  city  of  London,  there  were  made  627,209  lbs.  of  sili- 
cated  soap,  40,699,2974b8.  of  other  hard  soap,  and  791,470  lbs.  of  soft  soap ; thus  making 
a grand  total,  for  England,  of  2,478,612  lbs.  of  silicated  soap ; 156,406,035  lbs.  of  other 
hard  soap ; and  12,198,185  lbs.  of  soft  soap.  The  quantity  made  in  Scotland,  during  the 
same  period,  was  127,740  lbs.  of  silicated,  10,890,515  lbs.  of  other  hard,  and  5,251,151 
lbs.  of  soft  soap.  The  principal  towns  for  the  manufacture  of  silicated  soap  appear  to 
be  Liverpool,  Norwich,  Runcorn,  and  Wandsworth,  Bath,  and  Bristol;  for  other  hard 
soap,  Bristol,  South  Shields,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Wakefield,  Liverpool,  Gateshead,  New- 
castle, Runcorn,  Warrington,  Norwich,.  Great  Yarmouth,  Plymouth,  Deptford,  Sheffield, 
Brentford,  Broomsgrove,  and  York.  The  soft  soap  was  made  exclusively  at  Hull,  Brad- 
ford,. Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  The  total  quantity  of  soap  exported  from 
England,  in  the  year  1844-5,  was,  of  hard  soap,  17,006,159  lbs.;  of  soft  soap,  8,896 
lbs.;  of  which  a total  amount  of  drawback  of  11 1,64 U.  was  allowed.  The  allowances 
to  manufacturers  of  woollens  amounted  to  47,358/.  on  6,334,088  lbs.  of  hard,  and  7,398,508 
lbs.  of  soft  soap ; the  allowance  made  to  manufacturers  of  silk,  to  13,544/.  on  1,454,373 
lbs.  of  hard,  and  1,046,236  lbs.  of  soft  soap ; and  the  allowance  made  to  cotton  manu- 
facturers, to  20,255/.  upon  2,525,178  lbs.  of  hard,  and  954,437  lbs.  of  soft  soap.  The 
total  amount  of  these  allowances  was  81,128/.,  upon  10,313,639  lbs.  of  hard,  and 
9,399,208  lbs.  of  soft  soap.  The  quantity  of  soap  exported  to  Ireland,  from  England  and 
BcoUand,  in  the  year  1844,  was  10,509,238  lbs.  of  hard,  and  269,183  lbs.  of  soft  soap ; 
the  amount  of  drawback  being  70,144/.  The  quantity  of  soap  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, during  the  same  period,  consisted  of  955  cwt.  of  hard  soap,  35  cwt  of  soft  soap,  and 
26  cwt  of  Naples  soap.  The  amount  of  duty  received  was,  on  the  hard  soap,  686/. ; on 
the  soft  soap,  35/. ; and  on  the  Naples  soap,  91/.  During  the  year  ended  5th  of  January, 
1845,  sixteen  persons  were  convicted  of  defrauding  the  revenue  arising  from  soap,  who 
were  sentenced  to  pay  penalties  of  from  25/.  to  30/.  each.  The  number  of  licenses  grant- 
ed to  soap-makers,  in  the  year  1844,  was,  in  England,  164 ; in  Scotland,  19 ; and  in 
Ireland,  179.  Such  is  a compendious  statement  of  the  information  derived  from  Mr. 
Hatt*a  returns. 
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1.— JLiftrorf  »/  jSmerican  Works.  JVa.  1. — Journal  of  an  .African  Cruiser.  Edited  by  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne. JVV».  2.— Tales.  By  Edoar  A.  Poe. JTo.  Z.^Letters  from  Italy.  By  J.  T.  Heap- 

let.  New  York:  Wiley  & Putaam. 

The  publishers  who  issued  the  first  number  of  their  **  Library  of  Choice  Reading,**  composed  of 
the  productions  of  foreign  writers,  have  commenced  a new  series  with  no  less  good  taste,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  works  by  our  own  writers ; encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  success  of  the  former  numbers 
of  the  “ Library.**  To  those  fond  of  adventure,  and  of  extending  their  information  to  less  familiar 
parts  of  the  world,  the  description  of  the  voyage  to  Africa,  in  No.  1,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  those  parts  of  it  which  the  author  visited,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  In  the  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Liberia,  the  writer  (an  ofiicer  in  our  own  navy)  has  exhibited  some  of  the  best 
qualifications  of  a journalist.  To  the  friends  of  emancipation,  or  to  the  general  reader,  this  part  o( 
the  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  highly  acceptable.  In  No.  2;  which  is  composed  of  miscellaneous  tales, 
by  Poe,  we  are  favored  with  some  fine  specimens  of  the  genius  of  that  author,  who  takes  so  high  a 
stand  among  our  American  fiction  writers  and  poets.  A glance  at  some  of  the  tales  convinces  us  that 
Mr.  Poe*s  exulierance  of  fancy  displays  itself  in  these,  as  in  his  previous  writings.  It  is  well  for  our 
publishers  that  the  fountains  from  which  they  can  draw,  like  those  of  our  author's  mind,  are  inex- 
haustible. Headley's  Letters  from  Italy,  in  No.  3,  are  the  production  of  an  evidently  highly  culti- 
vated young  American,  who  has  visited  that  “ classic  land,**  and  sympathized  alike  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  grand,  the  lively  and  humorous  objects,  that  passed  before  him.  He  seems  to  be  an  acute 
observer  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  a faithful  delineator.  The  work  is  full  of  lively  interest;  and, 
considering  the  fact  that  so  much  has  been  written  of  that  land  of  art  and  song,**  we  think  it  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise  in  that  the  writer  has  described  so  many  new  and  interesting  objects.  The  de- 
scription of  Rome  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  those  found  in  the  most  successful 
Journals  of  English  travellers  in  Italy.  The  impression,  on  reading  parts  of  it,  is,  that  Italy  has  never 
before  been  described. 

8. — Journal  and  Letters  of  the  late  Samuel  Cunoen,  a Loyalist  Refugee  in  England,  during  the  Amo- 
riean  Revolutdon.  To  which  are  added.  Illustrative  Documents  and  Biographical  Jfutices  of  many 
Prominent  Loyalists,  and  other  Eminent  Men.  Third  eilition.  By  George  Atkinson  Ward,  A.  M. 
New  York : Leavitt,  Trow  & Co.  London : Wiley  fit  Putnam. 

The  Journal  and  Letters,  which,  together  with  an  introductory  memoir  of  Curwen,  by  the  edltcsr, 
form  the  first  part  of  this  book,  were  written  during  the  Revolution,  and  contain  invaluable  matter 
to  the  student  of  American  history,  and  to  all  who  would  have  a few  prejudices  removed,  which  the 
success  of  our  arras,  and  an  overweening  national  pride,  has  fostered.  In  an  age  anxious  for  the  truth 
in  ail  matters,  it  is  astonishing  that  but  one  side  of  the  question  has  been  exhibited.  The  principal 
reason  is,  the  desideratum  of  such  a work  as  this.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  is  an  account  of 
several  of  the  prominent  loyalists  of  the  Revolution ; and  this,  with  Curwen*s  Journal,  brings  to  |>ght 
many  new  incidents  and  facts  of  that  time,  and  vindicates  the  conscientiousness,  at  least,  of  many  of 
those  of  whom  little  else  has  been  known  but  that  they  were  “ Tories’*— a synonyme,  in  our  land, 
for  all  that  is  base.  This  book  will  go  far  to  show  that  Curwen,  duincy  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Fairfaxes  of  Virginia,  and  many  others,  who  thought  America  would  be  happier  under  the  mother 
country,  and  preferred  a submission  at  first  to  what  they  expected  would  be  a disgraceful  surrender 
at  last,  were  actuated  by  no  less  lofty  principles  than  those  who  embraced  the  popular  opinions  of 
the  day.  The  editor  has  discharged  his  duty  in  a fair  and  impartial  manner.  In  those  parts  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  his  pen,  he  has  evinced  much  historical  research,  and  considerable  talent  as  a 
historian.  The  whole  forms  a laige  volume,  neatly  printed  and  bound— a valuable  addition  to  the 
library,  and  a necessary  book  fur  those  who  look  to  the  past  to  enlarge  their  information,  or  correct 
that  which  they  already  possess. 

Vital  Christianity.  By  Rev.  A.  Vinet,  D.  D..  Professor  of  Theology  in  Lausanne,  Switzeriabd. 
Translated,  with  an  Introduction.  By  Robert  Turnbull.  Boston : Gould,  Kendall  fit  Lincoln. 
The  discourses  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  are  a selection  from  a French  edition  of  the 
author’s  sermons  and  essays,  trandated  by  the  pastor  of  one  of  our  Boston  churches.  The  subjects  are 
such  as  The  Religions  of  Man  and  the  Religions  of  God,**  The  Mysteries  of  Christianity,**  **  Na- 
tural Faith,**  Uhriscian  Faith,”  etc.  Vinet  has,  for  many  years,  been  considered  by  our  Presbyte- 
rian clergy  as  the  ablest  Christian  philosopher  in  Europe ; and  the  searching  analysis  and  profound 
thought,  as  well  as  lucidness  of  style,  that  appears  in  his  discourses,  united  to  his  flowing  eloquence, 
has  induced  some  of  his  particular  admirers  (Meiie  D*Aubigne  among  the  number)  to  draw  a com- 
parison between  him  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  Many  of  the  sermons  are  forcible  ; and  their  great  recom- 
mendation is  their  total  freedom  from  cant,  and  the  sober,  logical  reasoning,  with  which  be  throws 
out  many  original  views  on  subjects  so  often  handled ; no  less  welcome  to  us  fntm  the  fact  that 
Protestantism  is  still  Bimggling  against  the  strength  of  church  and  state  united,  in  that  quarter  of  Ea- 
lope  in  whieh  they  appeared. 
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4<— JVb  Cr«9«y  Jf9  OrMM.  Jt  Diaemtf  aktming  tk§  mud  Diae^fUm  •/  Uka  SMg  Craaa  tf 

Christ,  with  the  Living  and  Dying  Testimonies  of  many  Persona  if  Pome  and  Leeaming,  teCA 
in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  In  T^o  Parts.  By  William  Penn. 

5.  — Joamal  of  the  Ltfe,  Christian  Experience,  ^e.,  of  John  Woolwutn.  New  York:  Collins, 
Brother  ft  Co. 

It  might  be  thought  a duty  for  the  people  of  this  generation  to  learn,  from  a pemsal  of  the  aboee 
works,  by  what  pore  and  holy  motives  the  leaders  of  a sect  were  actuated,  so  perseented  as  the 
Quakers,  by  those  who  laid  the  corner-stone  of  religions  liberty,  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  this 
country.  Penn’s  writings,  and  this  discourse  in  particular,  displays  his  zeal  to  promote  practical 
Christianity,  of  which  he  was  himself  so  perfect  an  example.  The  simple  and  unadorned  expression 
of  sound  and  well  digested  religions  thoughts,  open  to  ns  a still  wider  view  of  the  mind  of  the  Quaker 
legislator,  who  laid  the  foundation  of^ institutions  that  still  bear  his  impress,  in  the  state  to  which 
ho  gave  the  name.  In  Woolman’s  journal  and  writings,  we  discern  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  a true  phi- 
lanthropist ; and  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  we  find  an  interesting  account  of  slavery,  as  it  existed 
in  the  colonies.  The  discourses  at  the  close  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the  discourses  of  Penn,  will 
afiTord  a rare  treat  to  those  who  are  not  so  far  carried  away  by  the  **  new  systems,”  “ creeds,”  and 
**  teachers”  of  the  day,  as  to  be  nnabie  to  relish  spiritual  and  practical  theology  from  two  good  men, 
who  defended  and  adorned  the  persuasion  of  the  much  injured  ” Friends.” 

6.  — Satanstoe ; or.  The  Title-Page  Manuscripts.  4 Tale  of  the  Colony.  By  the  author  of  ” The 
Pathfinder.”  New  York : Burgess,  Stringer  & Co. 

Satanstoe  is  the  first  of  a series  of  novels  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  Cooper ; who,  whatever  may 
be  his  defects,  is  still  admitted  to  hold  a well  defined  and  high  rank  among  our  American  fiction 
writers.  The  novel  transports  ns  back  to  the  time  when  Gotham  was  so  limited  in  extent,  that 
the  ” Bowery  road,”  so  called,  was  decidedly  **  out  of  town ;”  and  contains  many  curious  and  inte- 
resting points  of  information  relative  to  the  city,  as  it  was  then.  The  most  Interesting  part  of  the 
story,  which  is  laid  in  the  old  French  war,  affords  the  author  an  oppcHtunity  of  giving  us  a few  Indian 
characters— a temptation  he  can  never  resist.  No  one  can  draw  Indian  portraitures  more  graphically, 
but  severe  taste  might  require  that,  with  a skill  so  acknowledged,  he  should  endeavor  to  excel  in  other 
departments.  The  next  number  of  the  series  will  be  called  the  ” Chainbearer ;”  and  in  the  third  and 
last,  which  we  infer,  fVom  some  hints  in  the  preface  of  ” Satanstoe,”  will  be  continued  to  our  own 
times,  the  question  of  ” Anti-Rentlsm”  will  be  laid  bare.  From  the  jnst  and  manly  views  expressed 
In  the  preface,  in  connection  with  what  is  proposed,  we  shall  look  with  Interest  for  the  appearance 
of  other  numbers  of  the  series. 

7. — of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  who  flourished  in  the  THme  of  Oeorge  III.  By  Hehet,  Loe» 
Brouoham,  F.  R.  S.  Philadelphia : Carey  & Hart. 

We  have  before  us,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  versatile  minds  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Lives  of  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  the  Third,  comprehen- 
sive biograidiies  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Robertson,  Black,  Watt,  Priestly,  Cavendish,  Duvy, 
and  Simpson.  The  exposition  of  the  belief  and  theories  of  the  two  first ; the  historical  creeds  of  Hume 
and  Robertson,  and  the  philosophical  and  scientific  investigations  of  the  others,  bean  the  impress  of 
his  mighty  intellect ; which,  grasping  alike  the  vast  aitd  minute,  the  lotiy  and  common-place  charac^ 
teristics  of  systems  and  of  minds,  deduces  and  presents  Hs  condnsions  with  a candor  that  we  reve- 
rence, and  a condensation  and  power  that  almost  overwhelms.  Scarcely  a fact,  in  these  nnodels  of 
biographies,  is  omitted,  which  should  have  been  mentioned ; the  severe  taste  in  the  criticism  of  the 
literary  productions  of  Rousseau,  and  the  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  mathematical  researches  of  Simpeon ; 
the  loAy  discernment  of  the  true  and  false  in  the  moral  and  philosophical  reasoning  of  Priestly  and 
Bume.  are  alike  Brougham’s— whose  tongue  in  tiie  Parliament,  diplomacy  in  the  cabinet,  and  pen  in 
the  closet,  have  exerted  so  mighty  a sway  over  the  destinies  of  England,  and  the  minds  of  Christendom. 

B.— Letters  from  Mew  York.  Second  series.  By  L.  Maria  Child,  author  of  “ Philothea,”  “ The 
Mother’s  Book,”  ‘‘  The  Girl’s  Book,”  etc.  New  York : C.  8.  Francis  it  Co. 

These  letters,  which  appeared  last  fall  in  some  of  our  public  Journals,  are  worthy  of  the  authoress 
«f  the  first  series ; and  her  friends  will  welcome  a work  which  seems  to  breathe  a spirit  so  beneficent 
and  pure.  The  subjects  which  Mrs.  Child  has  chosen,  are  those  which  would  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  a resident  of  New  York— 4he  Reflections  of  Christmas,  Ole  Bull,  New  Year's  Festivi- 
ties, Greenwood  Cemetery,  A Walk  Down  Broadway,  Spirit  of  Trade,  Increase  of  Luxury  in  New 
Tork.  Arts  Union,  Steamboat  Excursioas,  the  Prison  Association,  and  a hundred  other  subjects,  around 
which  she  has  thrown  the  characteristics  of  her  poetic  imagination,  and  her  truly  Christian  heart 
The  letters  are  written  in  a lively  style,  and  she  passes  from  grave  to  gay  with  a philosophy  that  Is 
truly  refreshing,  in  this  selfish  world  of  ours. 

It— Z>r.  Anthon*s  Latin  Versification,  in  a Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  ire.  Now  York : Harpers. 

This  is  another  of  the  admirable  series  of  the  Professor’s  productions,  designed  for  the  use  of 
schools.  It  contemplates  a high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  classical  scholar,  and  supplies  a depart- 
ment in  study  not  before  suitably  regarded.  It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  of  being  hailed  as  a most  valua- 
ttto  to  our  classical  literature. 
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lOi^TV  BitUff  tk»  Chtrtk  ^ SeatUnitfnm  the  hUndmeHn  CkruUmkUif  U tkt  Ditn^tum  in 
1843.  By  Rev.  W,  M.  Hbthieinotoii,  A.  If.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

The  aathor  of  this  history  has  been  identified  in  our  minds  with  the  **  Scottish  Covenanters,**  since 
Bie  days  of  our  childhood ; and,  years  ago,  his  description  of  the  persecntiona  which  the  Scottish 
Ctewch  have  snflfored,  moved  the  sympathies  of  all.  This  history— of  all  ecclesiastical  histories  the 
most  interesting,  and,  from  many  circumstances,  most  important— is  probably  the  result  of  the  research 
of  years,  by  a man  whose  mind  has  been  long  devoted  to  theological  study,  and  that  peculiar  depart* 
ment  of  it  which  relates  to  Scotland.  From  the  introduction  of  Christianity ; through  that  long  night 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  periods  when  John  Knox  and  the  lion-hearted  Reformers  struggled  so 
manfully  *,  through  the  snfilerings  which  the  Scottish  Church  endured  from  Protestant*,  even,  down 
to  its  late  difficulties  with,  and  final  severance  firom,  the  sister  Church,  from  which  it  has  received 
no  much  wrong,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  spirit  of  firmness,  the  unceasing  struggle  for  liberty  of 
opinion,  which  is  so  noble  and  distinguishing  a trait  of  its  character.  The  book  before  us  will  be 
found  a fhll  and  complete  history  of  that  unchanged  and  unchangeable  people. 

11.— 7%0  language  of  Oems,  with  their  Poetic  SenUments.  By  Miss  H.  S.  Woodman.  Boston: 
Tompkins  he,  Mussey. 

The  previous  volumes  upon  fiie  Language  of  Flowers**  seem  to'  have  suggested  this  little  col* 
lection ; containing,  alter  giving  a description  of  every  gem  and  precious  stone,  the  idea  of  each.  In 
i^qiropriate  verse.  The  author  of  this  tasteful  little  volume  has  charmingly  expressed  the  beautilhl 
analogy  of  ideas  existing  between  them.  Certainly  the  gay  productions  of  ever-living  nature  speak  In 
mysterious  characters  to  the  eye  of  him  who  will  open  his  mind  to  receive  their  infiuence,  and  breathe 
their  s|drit.  Flowers,  and  gems,  and  precions  stones,  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,  wherewith  they  write 
on  hills  and  vales  mysterious  truths ; and  we  need  only  unveil  our  eyes,  and  bring  our  spirits  into  har* 
mony  with  them,  to  read  that  language,  and  discover  and  sympathize  with  the  thousand  beauties  scat* 
tered  everywhere  over  this  glad,  gay,  glorious  universe  of  ours ; so  may  our  spirits  be  brought  more  In 
unison  with  the  great  centre  and  fountain  of  all  beauty  firom  which  they  fiow. 

It.— &01I0S  in  My  Motive  Land,  By  Mrs.  Sioouenkt.  Boston : James  Munroe  it  Co. 

The  authmr  has  given  ns  what  was  demanded  as  a sequel  to  her  pleasant  sketches  of  European 
scenes.  In  these  thoughts,  in  poetry  and  prose,  upon  many  parts  of  our  land,  over  which  nature  has 
cast  additional  beauty,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  historical  •association,  she  commences  with  Ni* 
ngara.  The  poetry  which  its  grandeur  suggests  compensates,  it  is  true,  for  the  want  of  originality  In 
the  sketches,  which  must  be  the  fault  of  ail  descriptions  of  so  well  known  scenes.  It  would  doubt* 
less  have  afforded  more  pleasure  to  her  readers  had  she  substituted  her  own  reflections,  and  given  n 
more  minute  account  of  less  generally  known  places.  This  want  of  tact  is  the  only  defect  in  a 
book  abounding  in  pure  and  refined  sentiment,  not  wholly  confined  to  the  beautifal  poenu  upon  such 
subjects  as  the  Charter  Oak  of  Hanford,**  **  Sunrise  at  New  London,**  **  Nahant,**  the  “ Vale  of 
Wyoming,’*  and  other  **  scenes**  in  her  native  land.*’ 

13.— Tie  Juvenile  Library;  a CoUeetion  of  Moral  Tales  and  Sketches.  Vol.  3.  Principally  by  Mrs. 
Caroline  M.  Sawtbe.  New  York  : C.  L.  Stickney. 

The  success  that  attended  the  publication  of  the  two  former  volumes  of  this  series,  induced  the 
aathor  to  give  us  a third.  Although,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  inesent  volume,  they  are  num* 
bered  one,  two,  and  three,  the  volumes  are  complete — so  that  they  maybe  purchased  singly,  or  in  the 
series,  at  pleasare ; as  there  Is  no  other  connection  than  that  of  the  harmony  of  sentiment,  and 
general  parity,  but  variety  of  style,  in  which  each  tale  or  sketch  is  written.  Every  piece  conveys 
some  lesson  to  the  heart ; and,  while  it  is  Christian  in  spirit,  it  is  firee  from  everything  like  sectarian- 
ism. Mrs.  Sawyer  writes  for  the  good  and  the  true  of  all  sects. 

W.’—Childlnnh : its  Pains  OreaUy  Lessened,  its  Perils  Entirely  Obviated ; being  an  Recount  of  an 
Experiment  recently  made  in  London,  with  allusions  to  several  eases  in  this  country,  and  a clear  £»- 
position  of  their  Philosophy;  showing  that  the  Pains  of  Childbirth  man  he  greatly  mitigated,  if  not 
entirely  prevented.  By  the  author  of  **  Intellectual  and  Moral  dualities  Transmissable.”  New 
York : H.  G.  Daggers. 

The  object  of  this  little  manual  is  distinctly  stated  In  the  title-page  quoted.  The  aathor  is  a lady 
of  intelligence,  and  of  the  highest  respectability ; and  we  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  all  mothers.  The  writer  maintains,  what  we  have  before  seen  asserted  by  homopa* 
Ihists,  that  women  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country  who  suffer  no  pain  in  childbirth.  Now, 
as  a natural  law  never  admits  of  an  exception,  this  exemption  from  pain  could  not  occur  In  any  Indi- 
vidual, unless  It  were  fairly  within  the  capabilities  of  the  race. 

15.— Jokn  Range,  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  and  the  Mew  German  Catholic  Church.  Harper  A Brothers. 

This  work  relates  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  modern  heroism  on  record- that  of 
Johannes  Ronge,  the  new  Reformer,  in  his  bold  and  daring  repudiation  of  the  recent  fiurcical  exhibi- 
tion of  the  pretended  holy  coat”  in  Treves  cathedral.,  and  which  the  Jesuitical  priesthood  f^llegn 
was  brought  over  to  Germany  by  the  mother  of  Constantine.  Few  works  of  the  day  will  awaken  a 
deeper  interest  this  singular  production  of  Ronge.  It  has  convulsed  all  Gennany,  and  even  the 
Vatkaa  ItMlf. 
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18.— Tnatiid  vn  the  Tkearf  and  Praetiee  of  Landoeapo  Oardening,  dre.y  with  Romarho  on  Rmral 
jirekiteeture.  Second  edition.  Revised,  and  newly  illustrated.  By  A.  J.  Dowmiie.  New  Toik 
and  London : Wiley  ht  Putnam. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country,  where  improvement  and  tasteful  adornment  are  regarded,  the  plans 
and  models  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  have  been  frequently  copied;  and  hence,  in  this  second 
edition,  some  new  modifications  of  the  principles  of  the  art  have  been  Introdnced ; many  additions  of 
difierent  styles  of  gardening  and  architecture,  and  a number  of  el^ntly  executed  engravings,  illns* 
trative  of  the  styles,  superadded ; while  the  whole  work  has  undergone  a careful  re*wrlting  and 
revision.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  works  of  the  author,  will  doubtless  have  an  infiuence  in  forming 
and  c«irrecting  not  merely  sectional,  bat  a national  taste,  in  these  matters.  The  full  directions  givw 
for  the  improvements  and  execution  of  plans,  make  it  an  indispensable  requisite  to  those  whoso 
means  nre  more  extended  than  their  tastes  are  cultivated,  and  an  invaluable  assistance  to  those  who 
are  wanting  in  neither.  Mr.  Downing  is  very  successful  in  endeavtning  to  draw  his  countrymen  away 
from  the  merely  material  pursuits  of  life,  to  copy  his  truly  {nractieal  taste  in  a porsnit  which  he  loves 
to  a degree  almost  enthujdastic. 

17.  — Rndleos  Punishment:  its  Origin  and  Chronnds  Examined,  with  other  Discourses.  By  T.  J. 
Bawtkr,  Minister  of  the  Orchard-Street  (Unlversallst)  Church.  New  York : C.  L.  Stickney. 

This  little  volume  contains  a searching  investigation  of  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  eodleob 

iranLhment.  in  the  futore  state  of  our  existence.  The  author  is  very  decided  in  his  opinions,  and 
supports  them  with  an  array  of  argument  that  will,  no  doubt,  be  entirely  conclusive  to  those  who 
reject  the  doctrine  in  question.  He  pronounces  it  the  foulest  libel  ever  nttered  upon  the  IMvine 
ehamcter  and  government ; a disgrace  to  the  church  which  fosters  it,  and  a corse  to  all  over  whom 
it  exerts  an  Influence.*’  No  sj'Stern  of  theology,  he  maintains,  which  embraces  the  doctrine  of  endlens 
misery,  can  be  otherwise  than  corrupt  and  corrupting ; inasmuch  as  it  teaches  principles  subversive  «f 
tiie  very  •spirit  of  the  Ooepel,  and  inconsistent  with  the  whole  revealed  character  of  God. 

18.  — The  Farmer's  Library,  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Jlgrieultnre.  JfO.  1.  July,  1845.  Edited  by 
John  S.  Skinnsr.  New  York  : Greeley  M’Elrath. 

We  have  only  time  to  annonnce  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  a work  that  promises  to  be  all 
that  the  friends  of  agricnltural  improvement  conid  desire.  Mr.  Skinner  is  just  the  man  to  conduct  such  a 
work.  His  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  of  farming,  and  his  ability  as  a writer,  and 
genernl  intelligence,  will,  we  feel  quite  sure,  give  a character  to  the  enterprise,  that  must  place  it  at  once  in 
the  front  rank  of  works  of  this  description,  either  in  our  own  country  or  Europe. 

BOOKS  m PAPER  COVERS. 

19. —/?rcack  of  Promise.  By  the  author  of  “The  Jilt.”  New  York : Harper  Jb  Brothers,  f A novel  oi 
fashi't liable  life  in  England,  drawn  verr  much  in  the  style  of  Dickens — one  scene,  especially,  reminding 
us  forcibly  of  the  humor  and  plot  of  certain  portions  of  ihe  “ Pickwick  Papers.’] 

52Q — f}r.  Copland's  Dictions^  of  Practical  Medicine,  Part  X.  [The  same  publishers  have  also  just 
issued  the  tenth  part  of  this  beautiful  edition  of  Dr.  Copland’s  work,  comprising  everything  valuable,  and 
that  in  ly  be  known,  in  the  several  departments  of  medical  literature  and  science.  It  must  prove  invalo- 
ablt»  t(»  the  practitioner.] 

31. — Htrper's  Illustrated  Bible.  [We  have  received  the  numbers  of  this  splendid  publication  up  to  the 
thirty  third.  About  fifty  will  complete  the  work.  We  utter  the  unanimous  opinions  of  the  press  wheu 
we  say  that,  as  a work  of  art — whether  we  regard  its  typographic  beauty,  or  its  matchless  style  of  erabd> 
lishmeiit — this  elegant  edition  of  the  Bible  stands  unrivalled  in  this  country.] 

32 Harper's  Illuminated  Shakspeare.  [Above  half  the  entire  numbers  comprising  tbb  superb  edition 

of  thi*  great  dramatist — the  prince  of  poets,  as  he  has  been  styled — are  now  published.  The  embellid- 
m<'nt<  are  both  spirited,  ideal,  and  exceedingly  bold  and  free— exactly  of  that  school  of  art  adapted  to  the 
elncidation  of  the  text  of  the  author.  So  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cheap,  it  is  not 
sur,irisiiig  to  find  this  truly  national  edition  of  Shakspeare  so  largely  popular  among  men  of  taste  and 
rending.] 

53.  — Koelina.  A Jfooei.  By  Miss  Burnet,  (since  Madame  D’ Arblay.)  Two  volumes  in  one.  Harper*b 
Pocket  Edition  of  Select  Novels,  without  Abridgement,  No.  12.  New  York : Harper  ft  Brothers.  [Tte 
history  of  this  fiivorite  novel  is  familiar  to  every  one ; and  iu  republication  in  the  present  neat  but  cne^ 
form,  will  render  it  acceptable  to  the  novel  reader.] 

54. —  The  Hesurreetion  of  Christ ; in  Answer  to  the  Question  whether  he  rose  in  a Spiritual  and  Celes- 
tial, or  in  a Material  and  Earthly  Body.  By  George  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  New  York 
City  Ilnverslty.  New  York:  J S.  Redfield.  [The  xiibstHnce  of  this  essay  was  originally  delivered 
as  a lecture.  In  answer  to  some  severe  atrictirres  made  In  one  of  the  pulpits  of  New  York  on  that 

Ert  of  Professor  Bush’s  work  on  the  resurrection,  which  treats  of  this  subject.  The  argument  has 
en  exp  inded.  and  the  sources  of  evidence  multiplied.] 

25.—  Tke  Married  State — its  Obligations  and  Duties  ; witA  Hints  on  the  Education  of  a Family.  By 
James  Poster.  D.  D.  New  York:  Henry  G.  Daggers.  | A ne.it  pamphletof  about  140  pages  treat- 
ing uf  the  social  nature  and  character  of  man,  and  of  the  dntiM  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  of 
p:ireuis  towards  their  children.] 

28.— TAe  Mevilles  of  Oarretstown.  A Tale  of  1760.  By  Charles  Lever.  Complete,  without 
nbriilgetiient.  New  York : B.  Winchester. 

VI.— The  Temptation;  or.  The  fVatch- Tower  of  Kout  Fen.  A Romance.  By  Eugene  Sue.  Trant- 
i?it(Ml  from  the  French.  New  York:  E.  Winchester. 

VS.—  Tokeah  ; or.  The  ffhite  Rose  An  Indian  Tale.  ByC.SEALsnELD.  Philadelphia : Carey  dc  Hart. 
Vi  — Time  HTorks  fFonders.  A Comedy,  in  Five  Acta.  By  Douolas  Jeebold.  New  York:  WUItami 
Taylor. 

Vi.— Eveline  Jfeoille;  or,  A Spirit,  yet  a Woman,  Too.  By  a Lady  of  the  South. 
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Akt.  I— the  government  and  the  currency. 

CHAPTER  I.  SECTION  H. 

REMEDIES  OF  THE  EVIL  OF  OVER-ISSUES — EXPENSE  OF  SUPPRESSINa  ENTIRELY  BOTH  BANE  NOTES 
AND  BANE  CREDITS — EXPENSE  OF  RAISING  THE  MINIMUM  DENOMINATION  OF  BANE  ISSUES— 
TO  WHAT  EXTENT  IT  IS  DESIRABLE  TO  SUPPRESS  BANE  ISSUES — WHAT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THIS 
REMEDY. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  mode  of  regulation — the  manner  . 
in  which  the  restraint  shall  be  imposed — ^the  measures  which  shall 
be  adopted  in  order  to  effect  the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  viz., 
the  preventing  bank  notes,  payable  on  demand,  but  at  an  indefinite  and 
uncertain  period,  from  being  issued  in  excess ; that  is,  in  amounts  which 
exceed  the  wholesome  and  natural  demand,  and  produce,  first,  a gene- 
ral rise  of  prices  and  expansion  of  the  currency,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creased  importation  of  foreign  goods ; and,  secondly,  by  what  is  usually 
called,  an  unfavorable  exchange  with  foreign  countries — an  exportation  to 
them  of  specie,  or  of  gold  and  silver  bullion ; and,  lastly,  by  a contraction 
of  the  currency — a serious  evil  at  all  times,  but  which,  when  following 
close  upon  a previous  expansion  of  the  currency  and  high  prices,  becomes 
productive,  in  a more  than  ordinary  degree,  of  injury,  to  the  highest  and 
most  vital  interests  of  society — the  support  of  justice — ^the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  the  preservation  of  a general  soundness  and  wholesomeness 
of  moral  sense,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  business  and  commerce. 
The  answers  to  this  question  will  best  be  found,  we  think,  by  referring  to 
what  has  been  said  above,  in  regard  to  those  features  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  banking,  which,  to  us,  appeared  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  evil 
complained  of^the  low  denominations  of  the  notes  permitted  to  be  issued 
— ^the  facility  with  which,  from  this  cause,  banks  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
circulation  for  their  notes — ^the  temptation  held  out  to  them  by  this  facility 
to  make  excessive  issues,  and  the  absence  of  that  restraint,  which,  in  the 
case  of  mercantile  paper,  is  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  repayment  at  a 
given  and  fixed  period.  Now,  the  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness  of  the 
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period  of  redemption  is,  in  the  case  of  bank  paper,  a condition  essential 
and  inseparable  from  it ; but  the  amount  or  denomination  of  the  notes 
permitted  to  be  issued,  is  a matter  which  may  be  varied  without  chang- 
ing in  any  way  essentially,  the  nature  and  properties  of  that  description 
of  paper.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  denominations  of  bank  notes 
permitted  to  be  issued  should  be  raised — ^that  all  bank  notes  which  fall 
below  a certain  high  denomination,  be  prohibited — ^that  that  enormous 
and  unnecessary  mass  of  notes  of  low  denominations  which  now  disgrace 
the  currency  of  this  country — which  are  not  at  all  more  convenient  for 
use  than  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  driven  out  and  displaced  from  the  cir- 
culation in  order  to  make  room  for  them,  were ; and  which,  by  their 
greater  cheapness  offer  no  compensating  advantage  for  the  manifold  evib 
which  result  from  the  use  of  them,  should  by  some  gradual,  but  efl^tive 
process,  be  entirely  and  totally  abolished.  To  decide  upon  what  ought 
to  be  the  minimum  denomination  of  notes  is  not  a matter  of  any  serious 
consequence,  provided  the  denomination  adopted  as  the  minimum  be  suffi- 
ciently high.  There  is  little  probability  that  in  this  country,  the  denomi- 
nation adopted  should  ever  be  too  high  ; the  only  fear  is,  that  it  may  never  be 
raised  sufficiently  high,  to  give  efficacy  to  the  reform  proposed.  It  may 
possibly  be  objected,  that  by  raising  the  minimum  denomination  too  high, 
we  frustrate  the  useful  purposes  for  which  banks  were  established.  We 
answer,  that  we  think  not.  Our  reform  reaches  only  to  banks  of  issue. 
It  does  not  in  any  manner  affect,  or  lessen  the  utility  of  banks  of  discount 
and  deposit.  The  great  importance  of  the  latter,  and  their  great  utili^ 
in  affording  security  and  facility  in  the  transaction  of  all  sorts  of  commit 
cial  business,  are  not  in  any  degree  diminished  by  the  limitation  we  mie- 
pose,  in  relation  to  the  denominations  of  bank  notes  legally  issuable.  Tlia 
banks  of  issue,  therefore,  which  may  happen  also  to  be  banks  of  discoUiK 
and  deposit,  would  retain  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  their  latter  capacities  H 
discount  and  deposit,  all  the  utility  which  belonged  to  them  previous  fh 
the  limitation  of  their  issues.  Checks,  drafls,  payable  on  demand,  aiit 
which  must  be  presented  for  payment  within  a reasonable  time,  and  bills 
of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes  promising  to  pay  a certain  sum  at  a 
certain  time,  would  be,  as  usual,  the  instruments  employed  for  transacting 
the  business  of  dealers  and  merchants,  and  for  settling  their  accounts  with 
one  another ; and  the  only  difference  that  could  result  from  the  proposed 
reform  would  be,  that  the  small  balances  which  are  now  paid  in  bank 
note^  would,  under  the  new  system,  be  discharged  by  the  payment  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  ; and  that,  as  between  dealers  and  consumers  too,  all 
daily  transactions  which  are  not  made  the  subject  of  ledger  entries,  would 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  coin,  instead  of  the  notes  of  banks.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  so  far  from  being  a disadvantage,  would  be  a great  improf«f^ 
ment;  and  would  be  regretted,  I believe,  by  none  except  those  who  ftiP 
some  way  or  other — directly  or  indirectly— either  personally,  or  on  ac- 
count of  relations  or  friends ; or  from  a wish  to  reward  political  support- 
ers and  partizans ; or  from  some  other  similar  motive,  might  happen  to 
be  interested  in  preventing  the  adoption  of  a system,  which,  although  it 
would  not  entirely  take  away,  must  yet  very  much  limit  and  confine  the 
facilities  and  opportunities  now  constantly  afforded  them  for  making  suc- 
cessful operations  of  speculation,  gambling,  and  jobbing  in  bank  stocks 
and  other  descriptions;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  their 
own  use  the  gains  and  hard  earnings  of  honest  and  industrious  mechanics 
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and  tradesmen  ; or,  perhaps,  (which  is  still  worse,)  the  little  pittance  of 
independence  which  has  been  left  by  such  persons  to  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  such  a change  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  cost — that  the  gold  and  silver  coin  which  circulate  in  the  place 
of  the  withdrawn  bank  notes,  must  be  purchased  with  a portion  of  the 
substantial  wealth — the  product  of  the  labor,  land,  and  capital  of  the 
country ; and  that  the  advantages  obtained  for  the  country  by  means  of 
the  proposed  reform — admitting  them  to  be  considerable — are  yet  not 
sufficiently  great  to  compensate  for  the  expense  of  their  acquisition.  Now, 
this  expense,  upon  the  supposition  of  an  entire  suppression  of  bank  notes 
and  bank  credits,  has  been  estimated  at  about  40  cents  annually  for  each 
individual  in  the  nation ; which  would  make  the  aggregate  annual  ex- 
pense at  present,  supposing  our  population  to  be  20,000,000,  38, 000,000* 
But  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a just  estimate  of  this  question  to  con- 
sider, that,  while  the  expense  of  coin  is  incurred,  that  of  supporting  the 
banks  of  issue  is  saved,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  latter  ej^ense  has 
been  deducted  from  the  former,  that  we  shall  have  the  real  expression  of 
the  cost  of  a gold  and  silver  currency.  According  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
number  of  banks  in  the  country  in  the  year  1830  was  330 ; and  taking 
the  average  annual  expense  of  these  banks  to  have  been  3300,000,  or 
somewhat  more  than  one.fourth  of  1 per  cent  upon  their  capital,  which 
upon  the  same  authority  is  stated  to  have  been  3l  10,101,898,  and  deduct- 
ing this  sum  of  3300,000  from  38,000,000,  the  gross  annual  expense  of 
suppressing  both  bank  notes  and  bank  credits,  there  will  remain 
37f700,000  : and  . assuming  the  number  of  banks  and  their  annual  aggre- 
gate expense  to  be  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  year  1830,  this  amount 
of '*‘379700,000  gives  the  true  expression  of  the  annual  aggregate  cost  to 
the  country  of  maintaining  a gold  and  silver  currency  at  the  present  time, 
to  the  exclusion  of  both  bank  notes  and  bank  credits. 

In  the  foregoing  calculation  of  the  expense  of  issuing  bank  notes,  we 
have  proceeded,  it  is  true,  upon  the  supposition,  that  banks  of  issue  were 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  discount  and  deposit ; but,  as  banks  of  discount 
and  deposit  may  also  be  banks  of  issue,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  maintaining  a bank  note  currency,  ought  in  fairness  to 
be  based  upon  the  supposition  that  all  paper  issues  proceed,  in  fact,  from 
banks  of  discount  and  deposit;  and  that  the  cost  of  such  issues,  therefore, 
to  the  country,  ought  properly  to  be  regarded,  only  as  a superadded  item 
of  expense,  in  the  general  account  of  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  banks 
of  discount  and  deposit.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  force  of 
this  objection,  so  far  as  to  allow  a considerable  abatement  in  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  paper  money  issues.  We  might  even,  without  much  preju- 
dice to  our  cause,  allow,  that  from  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  substituting 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  place  of  bank  notes,  no  abatement  whatever 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  score  of  the  expense  of  supporting  banks ; and 
that  the  only  deduction  allowable,  is  that,  on  account  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  now  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  which,  upon  the  substi- 

♦ We  must  deduct,  too,  from  this  amount,  the  interest  of  the  specie,  which,  while 
bank  notes  circulate,  must  be  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing such  notes  as  aie  presented  for  pa3nnent ; and  which,  in  the  year  1830,  it  has  been 
estimated,  amounted  to  31)320,000.  The  remainder  would  be  33,380,000. 
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tution  supposed  of  coin,  would  be  set  free,  and  become  a part  of  the  cir- 
culation. 

According  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes  in  actual 
circulation,  in  the  year  1830,  was  $54,000,000,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
bank  credits  $55,000,000 ; and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  so  long  as  the 
same  system  of  banking  continues  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  the 
amounts  of  bank  notes  and  bank  credits,  respectively,  will  continue  to 
bear  to  one  another  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  relative  proportion. 

Assuming  then  the  respective  amounts  of  bank  notes  and  bank  credits 
to  be  equal,  it  follows,  that  when  the  expense  of  substituting  coin  in  the 
place  of  the  whole  amount  of  both  bank  notes  and  bank  credits  is 
$8,000,000 ; that  of  substituting  coin  in  the  place  of  bank-notes  only, 
would  be  $4,000,000,  gross  amount ; and,  if  we  then  deduct  the  yearly  in- 
terest of  the  amount  of  specie  now  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  of  issue, 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  their  notes,  we^shall  have  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  present  expense  of  maintaining  a gold  and  silver  currency,  in 
the  place  of  one,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  bank  notes.  The  re- 
serve of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  in  the  year  1830,  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Gallatin  at  $22,000,000 ; the  interest  of  which,  at  6 per 
cent,  is  $1,320,000,  which,  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  $4,000,000^ 
leaves  $2,680,000.  But,  as  the  reserve  of  specie  for  the  redemption  of 
notes,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  of  greater  amount  at  present  than  in 
the  year  1830,  we  might,  by  deducting  the  annual  interest  of  it  from^ 
$4,000,000,  instead  of  deducting  $1,320,000,  which  is  the  interest  of  only 
$22,000,000,  (the  reserve  in  the  year  1830,)  reduce  still  further  the  estU 
mate  of  the  cost  of  maintaining,  at  the  present  time,  a metallic  currency, 
in  the  place  of  the  present  one  of  bank-notes. 

If  we  assume  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  bank-notes  since  the  year 
1830,  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  that  of  population  during  the  same 
period,  our  currency  in  the  shape  of  bank-notes  ought  to  be,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  about  $81,000,000.  For  our  population,  which,  in  1830  was, 
in  round  numbers,  13,000,000,  had  increased  in  1840  to  17,000,000 ; and 
if  we  suppose  the  ratio  of  increase  to  have  been  the  same,  during  the  pe- 
riod from  1840  to  the  present  time,  say  five  years,  that  it  was  during  the 
ten  years  previous,  our  population  now  ought  to  be  about  19,500,000. 
Now,  if  13,000,000  of  people  require  an  amount  of  bank  notes  equal  to 
$54,000,000,  a population  of  19,500,000  will  require  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $81,000,000 ; and  the  interest  of  $81,000,000,  at  6 per  cent, 
being  $4,860,000,  if  we  deduct  from  this  latter  sum  the  annual  interest  of 
$22,000,000,  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  in  the  year 
1830,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  deduct  from  $4,860,000,  the  sum  of  $1,320,000, 
we  have  $3,540,00fr.;  which  divided  among  a population  of  19,500,000, 
will  be  found  to  be  a very  Iktle  more  than  18  cents  annual  expense 
for  each  individual  in  the  country ! 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  however,  that  in  making  our  estimate  18 
cents  for  each  individual,  we  have  been  abundantly  liberal ; for  ifj  in- 
stead of  deducting  from  the  interest  of  $81,000,000  or  $4,860,000,  the 
sum  of  $1,320,000,  which  is  the  interest  of  $22,000;000,  (the  amount  of 
specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  in  the  year  1830,)  we  had  deducted 
$1,980,000,  the  interest  at  6 per  cent  of  $33,000,000,  the  amount  of 
specie  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  $81,000,000,  that  $22,000,000 
do  to  $54,000,00fr;  and  which,  if  it  is  not,  ought  to  be  in  the  vaults  of 
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the  banks  at  the  present  time,  we  shall  have  $2,880,000  as  the  annual 
expense  which  would  be  paid  by  the  country  for  the  substitution  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  in  the  place  of  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  $81,000,000 ; 
and,  the  sum  of  $2,880,000  divided  among  19,500,000  of  people,  would 
make  the  annual  cost  to  each  person  a very  small  fraction  short  of  15 
cents. 

Now,  it  will  hardly  be  contended,  I imagine,  that  so  small  a sum  as 
this,  is  too  high  a price  to  pay  in  exchange  for  the  advantages  which  are 
readily  admitted  to  attend  upon  the  possession,  by  the  country,  of  a sound 
and  secure  system  of  currency.  This  amount,  small  as  it  appears  to  be, 
however,  very  much  exceeds  that  which  it  would  be  absolutely  necessaiy 
for  the  country  to  pay,  in  order  to  obtain,  in  effect,  and  in  every  essen- 
tial respect,  all  the  advantages  proposed.  The  reform  of  the  currency 
upon  which  our  estimate  is  based,  it  will  be  observed,  is  nwre  compre- 
hensive, and  for  that  reason,  proportionally  more  expensive,  than  that 
which,  considering  all  things,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  recommend.  In- 
stead of  suppressing  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes,  estimated  at 
$81,000,000,  we  propose  to  suppress  only  a portion  of  them,  which  por- 
tion will  be  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  minimum  denomination  of 
the  notes  permitted  to  be  issued  shall  be  of  a higher,  or  a lower  number. 
The  higher  the  minimum,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportional  amount  of 
the  notes  suppressed  ; and  the  greater  this  amount,  the  greater  also  will 
be  the  cost  of  substituting  coin. 

’ The  suppression  of  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation, 
(which  amount  we  have  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  $81,000,000,) 
and  the  substitution  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  place  of  them,  would  re- 
quire, as  we  have  seen,  the  annual  payment  of  15  cents  by  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country.  If  only  half  of  this  amount  of  notes  be  suppressed, 
or,  $40,500,000,  the  expense  of  substituting  coin  would  be,  of  course,  but 
one  half  of  what  it  was,  or  74  cents  per  head  annually.  If  only  a quarter 
of  it,  or  $20,250,000  be  suppressed,  the  expense  of  the  substitution  would 
be  only  the  half  of  74  cents,  or  31  cents  per  head  per  annum. 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  White,  of  New  York,  in  his  report  to  Congress, 
made  in  February,  1831,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  of  a 
less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  ($5)  was  not  more  than  seven  mil- 
lions ($7,000,000) ; and  on  the  same  authority,  it  appears,  that  the  amount 
of  five  dollar  notes  in  circulation  at  that  period,  was  ten  millions 
($10,000,000;)  so  that  if,  in  the  year  1831,  all  bank  notes  of,  tind  under 
the  denomination  of  five  dollars,  had  been  suppressed,  and  no  notes  of  new 
denominations,  such  as  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  dollars  had  been  per- 
mitted to  be  issued,  an  importation  of  gold  and  silver  must  have  been 
made,  which,  a deduction  b^ing  made  on  account  of  the  reserve  of  specie 
liberated,  in  such  a case,  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  come  to  form 
a part  of  the  circulation,  would  amount  to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars 
($17,000,000.)  Assuming  the  reserve  to  have  been  a fourth  part  of 
$17,000,000,  or  $4,250,000,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  import  would  have  been  twelve  millions,  seven 
hundred  and  fitly  thousand  ($12,750,000 ;)  and  the  interest  of  this  sum  at 
6 per  cent  per  annum  being  $765,000,  this  last  amount  is  the  annual  ex- 
pense which  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  nation  to  incur,  if  it 
would  have  reformed  and  improved  the  currency,  by  the  suppression  of  all 
bank  notes  under  the  denomination  of  ten  dollars*  The  expense  per  head,^ 
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per  annum,  for  the  whole  population  (which  at  that  period  was  estimated 
at  13,000,000)  would  have  ^en  a small  fraction  under  6 cents ! 

In  order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  such  a payment,  an- 
nually, might  be  regarded  as  a burthen,  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider,  un- 
der the  same  view,  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  ability  of  those  who 
were  to  pay  it.  The  entire  capital  of  the  country,  previous  to  the  jear 
1835,  had  been  computed  to  amount  to  twelve  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars ($12,000, 000, 000,)  and  the  aggregate  of  the  annual  incomes  of  the 
country  to  about  a thousand  millions  ($1,000,000,000.)  Such  estimatest 
of  course,  cannot  pretend  to  accuracy ; and  can  only  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth ; but  we  think  we  may  venture  to  assume,  that 
the  income  of  the  country  in  the  year  1831,  was  not  less  than  $800,000,000 ; 
-And  as  the  population  at  the  same  period  was  13,000,000,  the  income  of 
every  individual,  supposing  the  aggregate  income  equally  divided  among 
the  population,  must  have  been  sixty-one  dollars,  and  seven-thirteenths  of 
a dollar,  say  $61^.  The  ability  therefore  of  eyery  individual,  at  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  six  cents,  was  based  upon  his  pos- 
•essioa  of  an  annual  income  of  sixty-one  and  a half  dollars : or,  to  express 
the  same  thing  in  different  words,  every  individual  in  the  country  would 
have  paid  out  of  his  income,  annually,  about  one-eleventh  of  one  per 
cent ! (i^  of  1 per  cent !)  This,  certainly,  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
very  serious  burden, on  the  people ; nor  any  more,  probably,  than  every 
one  would  willingly  have  contributed,  if  he  could  have  felt  assured  that, 
by  means  of  it,  a greater  degree  of  secnrity  and  steadiness  would  have 
been  given  to  the  currency. 

What  we  have  now  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  cost  necessary  to  the 
making  a reform  in  the  currency,  of  the  nature  of  the  one  proposed,  is,  we 
hope,  sufficient  to  show,  that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a reform,  upon  the  ground  merely  of  its  expense.  We 
have  shown,  that  the  cost  of  substituting  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  place 
of  the  entire  amount  of  bank-notes,  would  not,  probably,  exceed  4he  sum 
of  fifteen  cents  annually,  out  of  the  income  of  every  individual  of  the  com- 
munity; and  that  this  income  maybe  stated  at  about  6 li  dollars;  of 
which  fifteen  cents  are  but  the  410th  part^  and  we  have  (arther  shown,  that 
where  the  substitution  of  coin  extends  only  to  notes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  ten  dollars,  the  tax  upon  individuals  is  about  six  cents  per  annum, 
or  xV^h  of  1 per  cent  upon  their  annual  income. 

SECTION  m. 

THE  SUBSTITUTION  OP  COIN — TO  WHAT  EXTENT  RECOMMENDED — THE  TEST  MANNER  OP  EFPECT- 
INO  SUCH  SUBSTITUTION. 

The  substitution  of  coin,  we  have  already  remarked,  which,  considering 
all  things,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  recommend,  would  be  in  the  place 
only  of  a portion  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation ; and  the  cost  of  it  would, 
therefore  fall  short  of  the  estimate  of  fifteen  cents  per  annum.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  suggest,  that  if|  on  the  one  hand,  the  substitution  of 
coin  in  the  place  of  the  entire  amount  of  bank  notes,  may  be  regarded  as 
a reform  too  sweeping  and  violent ; and  as  uncalled  for,  with  a view  to 
the  security  and  proper  limitation  of  the  currency ; so,  on  the  other,  the 
substitution  of  it,  in  the  place  only  of  notes  under  the  low  denomination 
of  ten  dollars,  may  well  be  thought  too  partial  and  limited  a measure  for 
the  eftectual  attainment  of  those  objects.  This,  1 must  confess,  is  my  own 
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opinion.  I should  place  the  minimum  denomination  of  issuable  notes 
much  higher  than  ten  dollars.  Twenty  dollars  would  be  better  than  ten, 
and  ihirtj  better  stilL  Indeed,  did  I imagine  it  possible,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  in  relation  to  the  banks,  that  there  were  any  rea. 
sonable  hope  of  so  great  an  innovation  (for  so  it  will  probably  be  called) 
being  at  all  countenanced  or  encouraged,  1 should  not  hesitate  to  say^ 
that  fifty  dollars  would  be  a far  better  minimum  denomination,  than  any 
of  those  that  I have  named.  1 have  already  remarked,  that  to  decide 
upon  the  denomination  which  ought  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum  of 
issuable  notes,  is  ndt  a matter  of  any  very  serious  consequence,  pro- 
vided that  the  denomination  selected  be  sufficiently  high.  In  the  earlier 
pages  of  this  essay  (part  2d,)  I have  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  issue  and  circulation  of  notes  of  very 
low  denominations.  To  avoid  these  evils,  and,  as  the  obvious  means  of 
effecting  this  object,  we  suggested  a legislative  prohibition  of  all  notes 
under  some  one  selected  denomination.  We  felt  assured,  that  although 
the  minimum  selected  should  be  but  little  raised  above  the  present  one, 
something  would  still  be  gained  ; a move  would,  at  least,  have  been  made 
in  the  right  direction  ; and  we  hoped  that  the  first  step  having  been  once 
taken,  the  onward  progress  of  improvement  would  continue.  It  must  not, 
therefore,  be  supposed,  because  we  are  favorable 4o  the  minimum  of  issu- 
able notes  being  fixed  at  a high  point,  (or  one  which  generally,  perhaps, 
would  be  so  considered,)  that  we  are  consequentlj  disposed  to  recommend 
such  a step  to  the  adoption  of  the  country,  while  yet  unprepared  for  it  by 
any  previous  and  preliminary  measures.  We  are  well  aware,  that  any 
very  sudden  change  in  the  bank  currency,  from  a very  low,  to  a veryhign 
minimum,  would,  generally,  though  managed  by  the  most  skilful  hands, 
be  the  occasion  of  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  country.  We 
hnow  that  such  a change,  or,  (more  properly,)  reform,  must,  in  order  to  be 
effected  without  mischief,  be  brought  about  by  degrees,  and  slowly.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  should  be,  to  suppress  the  lower  denominations  of 
notes,  and  then  to  proceed,  after  some  interval,  to  those  which  are  next 
highest ; and  so  on,  until  we  reach  the  highest  denomination,  which  it 
may  be  deemed  prudent  or  necessary  to  suppress.  It  would  be  proper, 
also,  where  it  was  in  conterqplation  to  carry  any  such  measure  into  effect, 
that  due  notice  should  be  given  of  such  intentions,  a reasonable  time  be- 
forehand. If,  for  example,lt  had  been  in  contemplation,  in  the  year  1831, 
to  suppress  all  bank  notes  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars ; and  it 
were  admitted  that  the  power  of  passing  such  an  act  were  within  the 
competency  of  the  government ; it  would  have  been  proper  on  the  ,part  of 
the  latter  to  give  notice  some  time  beforehand  (say  a year)  of  their  in- 
tention. The  law  would -prohibit  the  issue,  after  a certain  future  date,  or 
day,  of  all  notes  under  the  seledted  denorhination  ; and  would  declare  the 
circulation  of  all  such  notes,  subsequent  to  that  date,  or  day,  unlawful. 
The  effect  of  such  prohibition  would  be,  that  the  banhs  which  had  Issued 
such  notes  would  be  compelled  within  the  time  limited  by  law  to  provide 
a fund  of  specie  for  the  redemption  of  such  notes  ; which  too,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  it  would  be  the  obvious  interest  of  all  the  holders  of  them,  be- 
fbre  the  expiration  of  the  same  limited  period,  to  present  for  payment. 
Thus,  by  a very  gradual,  easy  and  natural  operation,  an  immense  mass  of 
bank  paper,  amounting,  in  the  case  we  have  selected  as  an  example,  to 
the  nominal  value  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  would  be  withdrawn  ih>m 
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the  circulation ; and  seven  millions  of  gold  and  silver  coin  be  substituted 
in  its  place.  This  amount,  it  has  been  remarked  by  an  able  writer''^  upon 
this  subject,  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  we  some- 
times import  in  a single  year;  though,  as  the  same  writer  adds,  the 
amount  of  these  metals  which  is  imported  in  one  year,  is,  in  consequence 
of  the  use  (or  abuse  ?)  made  of  paper,  exported  in  the  next. 

By  repeating  this  operation  in  relation  to  all  notes  of  five  dollars,  and 
upwards  of  all  denominations  under  that  of  ten  dollars,  we  should  have 
exactly  similar  results,  except  that  the  amount  bot||  of  notes  withdrawn, 
and  of  coin  imported  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  notes,  would,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  example  of  the  year  1831,  be  somewhat  greater. 
Thus,  by  successively  suppressing,  first  the  lower,  and  then  the  higher 
classes  of  notes,  and  by  allowing  a reasonable  time  to  the  banks  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  specie  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes 
withdrawn,  the  currency  of  the  country  might  be  greatly  raised  in  credit 
and  character — those  evils  prevented  which  are  the  result  of  its  degrada- 
tion, and  those  benefits  obtained  which  flow  from  its  greater  steadiness 
and  security  ; and  this  important  reform  accomplished  without  loss  or  in- 
justice to  individuals,  and  without  even  inconvenience. 

SECTION  IV.  BANK  CREDITS,  &C. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  why,  if  bank  notes  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  proper  objects  of  legislative  restraint  and  regulation,  may  not,  with 
equal  reason,  bank  credits  be  so  considered  ? Bank-notes,  it  may  be  said, 
are  in  fact  but  a species  of  bank  credits.  They  are  credits  founded  usually 
upon  securities  which  the  banks  hold  in  their  hands ; and  which,  though 
not  commonly  called  deposits,  yet  differ  but  little  in  their  nature  from 
these.  Bank  credits,  it  may  be  said,  are  equally,  with  bank  notes  a 
cheap  substitute  for  coin  ; and,  equally  with  them,  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  money  in  buying  and  selling,  and  circulating  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  true.  But  although  bank  notes  are  a species  of  bank  cred- 
its, bank  credits  are  not,  therefore,  necessarily,  bank  notes.  There  is  a 
diflerence  between  them,  which,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  legisla- 
tive restraint,  is  essential,  and  which  is  easily  made  sufliciently  obvious. 

Bank  credits  necessurily  arise  whenever  banks  receive  into  their  pos- 
session property  belonging  to  other  parties,  with  the  understanding,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  of  accountability.  In  the  case  of  mercantile  notes 
discounted  by  a bank,  we  see  that  the  credit  assumes  the  shape  of  a bank 
note,  or  bank  notes,  equal  in  amount  to  the  discounted  note,  minus  the 
interest  for  the  time  dhring  which  this  latter  note  has  to  run  before  it  be- 
comes payable  in  money.  We  ha^'e  already  spoken  at  large  of  this  de- 
scription of  bank  credits,  and  have  shown,  that  in  the  issue  of  these  cred- 
its, commonly  called  bank  notes  or  bank  bills,  public  policy  requires  that 
the  issues  should  be  subjected  to  some  degree  of  restraint ; and  have  point- 
ed out  some  of  the  restraints  to  which  we  would  subject  them. 

Another  description  of  bank  credits,  and  a very  important  one,  is  that  of 
those  which  arfee  from  the  deposit  of  money  in  the  hands  of  a bank  ; for 
which  money  the  bank  becomes  accountable  to  the  depositor,  and  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  him  for  the  whole,  or  any  part 
ef  it,  at  any  moment  that  he  may  think  proper  to  require  it.f  Thus  the 

♦ Mr.  William  M.  Gouge,  **  Short  History  of  Paper  Money,  Bimking,”  &c. 

t This  is  the  general  rule. 
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depositor  has  a credit  with  the  bank  in  which  he  has  placed  his  monej, 
whether  he  has  done  so  for  the  advantage  of  safe-keeping,  or  conve- 
nience, and  this  credit  is  called  a bank  credit ; and  is,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  a cheap  substitute,  in  the  management  of  business  and 
mercantile  transactions,  for  the  use  of  gold  and  sUver  coin,  or  money.  It 
enables  the  depositor  to  give  an  order  or  check  upon  the  bank  for  the 
payment  to  any  one,  of  any  sum  of  money  within,  or  up  to  the  amount  of 
his  deposit.  This  order  or  check  may  either  be  presented  for  payment 
at  once,  (and  it  ought  to  be  presented  within  a reasonable  time,)  or  it  may 
pass  through  several  hands,  and  be  instrumental  in  making  several  ex- 
changes, or  purchases  of  goods  or  property,  before  being  presented  to  the 
bank ; and  when  presented,  the  bank  may,  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
either  pay  it  to  him  at  once,  or  place  it  to  his  credit.  In  the  meanwhile, 
a part  of  the  money  deposited  will  be  loaned,  and  perhaps  profitably  em- 
ployed in  foreign  trade  ; and,  as  the  bank  receives  the  interest  upon  the 
loan,  it  is  in  this  way  remunerated  for  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  it 
is  put,  in  keeping  the  deposits,  and  making  and  receiving  payments  for 
its  depositors.  The  orders,  or  checks  made  by  the  depositors,  upon  their 
agents,  the  deposit  banks,  rest  chiefly  for  whatever  of  circulation  they 
may  have,  not  upon  the  credit  of  such  agents,  but  upon  that  of  the  deposit- 
ors themselves.  For  this  reason,  their  circulation,  like  that  of  promis- 
sory-notes and  bills  of  exchange,  will  be  limited  by  the  credit  of  the  drawer 
or  issuer.  Such  orders  or  drafts  can  never  enter,  like  the  smaller  de- 
nominations  of  bank  notes,  into  the  rapid  current  of  the  circulation,  and 
become,  as  such  notes  do,  a part  of  the  money  of  the  country,  which  is 
taken  at  sight,  and  without  hesitation  or  scrutiny.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
the  convenience  of  business  and  trade  that  they  should.  The  depositors 
will  keep  by  them  in  coin  (or  the  lesser  denominations  of  bank  notes,  if 
Bot  prohibited)  such  small  sums  as  are  required  for  use  in  their  daily  or 
hourly  consumption.  For  such  purposes,  coin,  or  small  bank  notes,  which 
are  equivalent  to  coin,  are  in  every  point  of  view  more  convenient  than 
orders  or  drafts  or  checks  could  ever  be.  These,  therefore,  as  a gene- 
ral rule,  will  only  be  given  for  larger  sums ; and  will  never,  by  entering 
into  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and  becoming  a part  of  the  money  of 
the  countiT,  create  disturbance  or  embarrassment.  Ifl  in  any  case,  the 
holders  of  such  orders  or  checks  sustain  a loss  by  them,  through  the 
fttilure  of  those  whose  credit  was  pledged  for  their  redemption,  the  evil  is 
but  partial : it  reaches  immediately,  only  those  whom  an  ordinary  share 
of  prudence  or  circ«imspection  shoul(fhave  guarded  against  it.  It  doea^not 
extend  to  the  public.  It  is  not,  therefore,  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
failure  of  a bank,  whose  notes  (particularly  those  of  the  lesser  denomina- 
tions) the  public  is  compelled  to  take  in  the  course  of  business,  without 
having  time*  or  opportunity  allowed  them  for  examination,  or  inquiry. 
These  notes  have  become  in  foct  the  money  of  the  country.  They  are 
taken  for  what  they  purport  to  be  worth,  because  they  are  found,  in  the 
circulation,  to  pass  at  that  valuation ; and  because  (although  their  aggre- 
gate amount  may  bo  great)  then*  separate  and  individual  amounts  are 
coinparatively  small : and  the  public  who  take  them,  have  no  leisure  to 
make  ^ny  further  inquiiy.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  I have  before  remarked; 
that  the  public,  who  in  fact  are  all  holders  of  bank  notes,,  have  a fair 
claim  upoQ  the ^ protection  of  the  legislature.  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
a right  to  demand,  as  they  have  no  choice  left  but  to  take,  blindfold,  the 
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bank-notes  which  they  find  in  circulation,  that  the  legislature,  which  by 
the  establishment  of  banks  has  given  to  such  notes  the  sanction  of  their 
authority,  shall  so  far  restrain  and  regulate  their  issue  as  may  seem  to 
be  necessary,  for  the  security  of  their  holders,  and  the  public,  against 
loss.  In  other  words,  (as  we  have  already  remarked,)  when  a govern- 
ment or  legislature  sanction  the  establishment  of  a bank,  and  by  this  act 
afford  their  countenance  to  the  circulation  and  credit  of  its  notes,  they 
are  obviously  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  impose  upon  it,  such  conditions 
and  restraints,  as  may  afford  an  effectual  security  to  the  public  and  note 
holders.  What  should  be  the  nature  of  these  conditions  and  restraints— 
whether  the  bank  should  be  compelled  to  give  security  for  its  issues  ; or, 
be  restricted  only  with  respect  to  the  denominations  of  notes  issuable  ; or, 
whether  they  should  be  restrained  by  making  all  their  partners  liable  in- 
dividually in  the  whole  amount  of  their  private  fortunes  ; or,  by  compel- 
ling them,  under  oath  and  heavy  penalties,  to  publish  quarterly,  or  month-' 
ly,  or  oftener,  lists  of  the  names  of  their  proprietors,  or  stockholders,  and 
to  “ hang  them  up  in  their  offices  for  the  inspection  of  the  public” — 
whether  any  of  these  regulations  should  be  adopted— or,  which  of  them — 
or,  whether  others,  which  have  been  devised  for  the  same  purpose,  should 
be  preferred,  are  questions  about  which  there  may,  doubtless,  be  much 
difference  of  opinion : but,  that  the  legislature  should  give  such  security 
as  it  can  afford  to  the  note-holders,  and  adopt  such  restrictive  measured 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  for  protecting  the  pub- 
lic against  losses  they  must  often  be  exposed  to,  through  their  ignorance 
of  the  issuers  of  bank  notes,  with  whom,  notwithstanding,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  deal  (as  it  were)  blindfold,  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  admit  of  a dis- 
pute.  Some  of  the  restraints  and  conditions  alluded  to,  we  have  already 
discussed  at  considerable  length.  Others  of  them  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  touch  upon  before  concluding : and  we  shall  endeavor,  at  the  same 
time,  to  point  out  (he  principles  which  should  govern,  in  the  selection  of 
such  legislative  regulations,  keeping  in  view,  at  once,  the  well-being  and 
security  of  the  public  ; and,  so  far  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  these,  the 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  choice  and  action,  on  the  part  of  the  'banks,  for 
pursuing  their  own  interests,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  best 
judgment  and  discretion.  We  have  already  remarked,  (part  1st,  page  24,} 
that,  for  sufficiently  obvious  reasons,  depositors  in  a bank,  haTe  not,  like 
note-holders,  a right  to  expect  that  their  interests  and  security  should, 
like  those  of  the  latter,  be  made  a subject  of  legislative  provision.  We 
may  add,  that  the  same  reasons  which  should  exclude  depositors  from  any 
claim  to  the  especial  care  and  protection  of  the  legislature,  will  apply 
with  an  equal  force  to  the  bolders  of  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  promissory  notes  of  merchants  and  manufax^turers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  holders  of  these  instruments  of  exchange,  require 
no  farther  care,  on  the  part  of  government,  than  that  which  is  comprised 
within  the  ordinary  provisions  enacted  for  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  con- 
tracts, and  .for  compelling  payment  of  such  instruments,  wherever  it  ap- 
pears that  the  drawers,  indorsers,  or  acceptors,  or  any  of  the  parties  bound, 
are  possessed  of  the  ability  and  means  of  making  payment.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  law  should  interpose  its  authority,  to  oblige  the  drawers, 
indorsers,  or  negociators  of  such  instruments,  to  make  public  the  evidence 
of  their  ability  to  pay  their  bills,  notes  or  draffs ; or  to  make  a public  de- 
claration of  the  place  of  their  residence,  or  of  their  offices  : or,  to  adopt 
any  other  means  of  assuring  the  public  of  the  soundness  of  their  paper. 
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Hie  public,  it  is  clear,  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  paper.  This  circu- 
lates only  among  dealers,  merchants  and  others,  who  are  acquainted 
with  one  another’s  means  and  resources,  and  require  no  farther  light  or 
information  upon  that  subject,  than  such  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  business  and  transactions. 

It  will  be  proper  hei^  to  revert  to  a distinction  to  which  we  called 
attention  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  essay,  (part  2d,)  between  bank 
notes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  mercantile  and 
business  paper,  on  the  other,  in  relation  to  the  greater  or  less  certainty  of 
their  payment  being  demanded  within  a given  and  limited  time.  From 
the  facility  with  which  bank  notes  are  kept  in  circulation,  and  their  pay- 
ment postponed,  we  inferred  their  liability  to  be  issued  in  excess  ; while 
on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  which  usually  attends  mercantile  paper  of 
being  redeemed  and  paid,  at,  or  within  a short  time  afler  a given  and 
stated  date,  renders  an  excessive  issue  of  such  paper  an  event  almost  im- 
possible. 

We  are  aware,  of  course.  Chat  there  are  other  notes,  besides  those 
issued  by  banks,  of  which  the  time  of  payment  is  uncertain,  and  may  be 
indefinitely  postponed  ; as,  for  example,  a promissory  note,  given  by  any 
competent  person,  and  payable  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  drawer’s 
father  ; but  such  notes  are  unusual  in  the  course  of  ordinary  business  and 
transactions,  and  cannot  properly  be  accounted  as  commercial  paper. 
Promissory  notes  too,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  or  payable  to  order, 
and  negotiable  by  simple  delivery,  maybe  issued  by  persons  not  bankers. 
Such  notes,  if  they  become  common,  were  of  small  amount,  and  should 
get  into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation,  might  be  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  bank  notes ; and,  like  them,  might  require  the  interposition 
of  legislative  authority  for  the  purpose  of  regulation  and  restraint.  If  not 
subjected  to  any  legal  restraints,  they  would  be  liable,  like  bank  notes,  in 
similar  circumstances,  to  be  issued  in  excess,  from  the  absence  of  that 
condition  of  payment  within  a limited  time,  which  attaches  usually  to  all 
mercantile  paper.* 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  although  this  condition  will  act  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  drawer  of  a bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note  to 
which  it  is  attached,  it  cannot  prevent  the  holder  of  the  note  from  con- 
senting, in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  acceptor  or  drawer,  to  a 
suspension  of  payment,  on  their  part ; and  to  becoining  by  such  consent 
their  creditor  for  an  indefinite  and  uncertain  time.  But  it  is  obvious, 
first,  that  the  holder  of  the  note  or  bill,  will  give  no  such  consent  without 
receiving  some  valuable  consideration,  in  the  shape  of  interest : secondly, 
that  a request  by  the  acceptor  or  drawer  for  any  delay,  or  suspension  of 
payment  would  be  likely  to  injure  their  credit  with  the  holder ; and,  if  so, 
would,  most  probably,  not  be  granted:  and  thirdly,  that  if  such  request 
should  be  granted,  and  the  note  holder  become  the  creditor  of  the  acceptor 
or  drawer,  no  injury  would  Accrue  to  the  public,  unless  the  credit  thus 
established  should  assume  the  form  of  a note,  negotiable^  and  payable, 
too,  at  a time  indefinite  and  uncertain.  Such  notes  would  come  under  the 
same  head  with  other  promissory  notes,  negotiable  and  payable  at  indofi- 
nite  times  ; and  would  require,  like  them,  the  interposition  of  legislative 
authority  for  their  proper  regulation,  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
issued  in  excess. 


e See  note  to  pege  10. 
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Akt.  II^MINERAL  resources  of  southern  MISSOURI.* 

To  the  naturalist  this  country  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  helda 
upon  the  globe.  Nature  established  here  her  vast  laboratory,  where  her 
mighty  powers  have  developed  her  riches  on  the  grandest  scale  ; and  her 
plastic  hand  with  ingenious  device  and  delicate  moulding,  has  produced 
every  form  of  beauty.  The  botanist  or  florist  will  find  here  an  extensive 
mrden  profusely  stocked  with  the  rich,  the  rare  and  the  beautiful  in  the 
floral  or  arborial  department ; in  fiict, 

^ A wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscaous  shoot.** 

« Ever  varying,  ever  new.” 

The  mineralogist  and  chrystalographer  will  find  no  end  to  the  subjects 
of  their  pursuit.  The  delicate  and  the  massive,  the  minute  and  the  grand, 
the  rare  and  the  wonderful  are  here  to  reward  his  labors  and  excite  his 
admiration.  The  geologist  will  be  interested  in  finding  here  his  puzzle 
and  his  cue.  Here  he  may  trace  a system  of  wonderful  causes,  which 
will  throw  much  light  upon  what  has  remained  so  long  obscure,  operate 
as  cumulative  evidence  in  favor  of  hypotheses  which  have  been  but  cau- 
tiously proposed ; and  modify,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  overthrow 
theories  that  have  been  long  admitted.  He  may  trace,  too,  the  processes 
by  which  so  many  valuable  minerals,  in  so  great  variety  and  in  so  many 
modified  forms  and  combinations  have  been  concentrated  and  protruded 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  the  metallurgist  will  be  more  peculiarly 
interested  in  seeking  out  those  minerals,  discovering  their  combinations, 
reducing  them  to  their  simple  elements,  and  appropriating  theQi  to  the  use 
of  man. 

The  resources  of  this  country  have  been  but  imperfectly  explored.  The 
outcrops  of  iron  and  lead  first  attracted  attention.  The  whole  world  has 
heard  of  the  Iron  mountain  and  the  Missouri  lead  mines.  The  former 
has  only  served  for  talk  and  speculation,  the  latter  for  a rude  system  of 
mining  and  imperfect  extraction  of  the  metals.  Within  a few  years  cop- 
per has  been  discovered  ; and  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc  and  tin  within  a few 
months. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  that  a country  which  has  been  inhabited  by  civil- 
ized man  for  one  hundred  and  sixty,  which  has  been  a member  of  this 
confederacy  for  twenty  years,  and  universally  known  to  be  rich  in  its 
mineral  resources,  remains  to  this  day  without  a practical  and  scientific 
exploration.  It  is  strange  that  in  a country  like  ours,  where  the  energies 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  resort  to  every  gear  gathering  means,” 
near  or  remote,  that  such  sources  of  wealth  should  be  so  long  neglected. 

It  is  true,  Featherstonhaugh  was  sent  hither  by  our  general  govern- 
ment, but  inasmuch  as  our  backwoods  cooks  did  not  cater  well  to  his 
taste,  he  hurried  through  a country  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  a day, 
where  every  inch  was  full  of  interest  to  the  man  of  true  science.  Thus 

* Febdxricktowit,  Mo.,  June  14, 1845. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Merehont^  Magazine : 

Sir, — I take  the  liberty  of  asking  a place  in  your  pages  for  the  accompanying  article 
on  the  mineral  region  of  Southern  Missouri.  I am  but  a tyro  in  many  of  the  branches  ot 
science  which  I have  discussed  therein.  But  as  I have  had  better  opportunity  for  ezam- 
imng  in  person,  than  many  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  who  have,  in  many  re- 
spects misled  the  public  mind,  though  distinguished,  justly  for  their  sdent^c  attainments, 

I humbly  crave  the  favor  of  being  heard.  My  theories  may  be  erroneous,  my  facts  I eaa 
maintain.  Yours,  t^y,  J.  Dills. 
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qualified,  he  returned  to  Washington  and  produced  his  lucid  report.  Clem- 
send  was  here,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mine  La  Mott,  the  world  is  none 
the  wiser  for  his  researches.  The  accomplished  Nicollet  examined  a part 
of  this  region  with  some  care.  But  a full  report  from  under  his  own  hand, 
of  his  researches,  1 have  never  seen  or  heai^  of.  And  Professor  Silliman 
has  seen  the  Iron  mountain ; and  if  some  of  his  remarks  relative  to  other 
minerals  in  the  country  have  been  correctly  reported,  for  the  credit  of  the 
father  of  American  science,  I hope  he  investigated  no  farther.  The  Iron 
mountain  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  one  man  to  see.  It  so  fills  the  mind 
with  wonder  and  vast  conceptions,  that  it  is  incapable  of  justly  contem- 
plating anything  else.  But  it  is  only  a part,  it  is  neither  the  end  or  the 
beginning  of  Missouri’s  mineral  wealth. 

Nor  is  it  less  surprising,  that  where  so  much  of  it  has  been  done,  th^ 
system  of  mining  has  been  conducted  with  so  little  skill,  and  really  so  in- 
jurious to  the  prospective  value  of  the  mines.  The  mode  pursued  is 
merely  drifting  for  the  surface  ores.  When  they  are  exhausted,  the  place 
is  abandoned,  and  another  tried,  but  only  tried  when  there  is  an  actuid 
outcrop  of  the  ores  sought  after.  Thus  the  whole  surface  in  a rich  raining 
district  is  dug  over  and  broken,  and  the  difficulty  of  sinking  a shaft, 
permanent,  proper  and  profitable  mining,  ds  greatly  increased.  Yet  k 
must  be  acknowledged  there  are  many  good  practical  miners  in  the  coun- 
try ; men  skill  and  experience,  who  have  been  bred  to  the  business  in 
foreign  lands ; but  they  are  only  laborers  here,  whose  operations  are  di- 
rected by  others. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  this  country  has  been  but 
imperfectly  understood.  The  man  of  science  has  visited  it,  with  his  pre- 
conceived opinions  drawn  from  his  practical  knowledge  or  reading  of  the 
relations  of  some  foreign  mineral  region,  and  went  away  as  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  resources  of  this  country,  as  Dr.  Herschel  is  with  those  of  the 
moon.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  nature  has  an  unvarying,  particu- 
lar mould  or  gaugue  for  each  kind  of  metal.  To  say  that  such  metal  does 
not  exist  in  a particular  region  because  such  a rock  is  or  is  not  to  be 
found  there,  either  prejudges  nature,  or  decides  without  sufiBcient  evidence 
and  circumspection.  This  will  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  several  respectable  sources,  and  chiefly 
from  Dr.  lire’s  supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Arts. 


Mine. 

Jm  what  Country  or  Mountain.  What  Metal. 

In  what  faute  the  ore  is  found. 

Pasco. 

Pern,  Cordilleras. 

Silver. 

( Earthy  mass,  of  a red 
^ color,  with  iron  ore. 

Potosi. 

bat  now  Bne.  Ayres. 

li 

Clay  slate. 

Mecoizunpa. 

Chota,  Pern. 

t Pacos,  limestone,  and 
\ hornstone. 

Bvaala  aad  Pataz. 

<1 

M 

Quartz. 

Goanazaato. 

Mezico,  Andes. 

« 

{ Quartz,  lime,  and  clay 
\ slate. 

Clay  slate. 

Zacatecas. 

« 

It 

Limestone.  In  Mexico, 
the  virus  chiefly  tra- 
verse primitive  and 
transition  rocks. 

Dni^y  a carioBH  qaartz, 
ferriferous  lime,  [car- 
bon ,]  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes. 

Similar,  but  with  gold 
in  quartz. 

Greywacke  under  tran- 
sition lime. 

Porphyry,  simlte,  grey- 
wacke, mica  slate. 

Garb,  lime,  snlph.  ba- 
ryta, quartz,  etc. 
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Mim,  Jit wkMt  Omiifry t JHumfifn.  WhtAMM.  HwkMigwmgu0A§9r§i9fmmi. 

Zoorliukitttc.  Roula,  Ural  mooBtains.  Copper. 

Croizanx  Mines.  Bostera  nranee,  Voofes.  EOlTer  and  lead. 

G«ioaiagBp.  « .4  u Mhrer,  lead,  and  copper. 

Clansthal,  etc.  Hanover,  Harts  BMMiat'M.  Copper,  lead,  etc.  | 

Bnbrldfe.  Saxony.  Silver,  tin,  cobalt.  Graiu  and  transltloa. 

Mines  in  centre  nance.  Silver  and  lead.  Granite. 

“ Hrittany. 

iCIay  or  talcon  slate, 
with  hom-brnde  gra- 
nite. 

Mines  in  Anglesey.  Copper.  j ^ 

Near  Christiana,  Norway.  IMIver. 

Als.  Moord&perbysh.  England.  Lead. 

Mines  of  Douarla.  Eastern  Asia.  etc.  bchiws. 

Lake  Snperlor.  Michigan,  etc.  Sliver,  copper.  { **“*’ ***‘'^*" 

Illinois.  Lead.  Llnie,  chiefly. 

A glance  at  the  foregoing  table  will  satisfy  any  geologist  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  respective  counties,  that  the  leading  rocks  in  which 
metals  are  found,  are  of  igneous  or  Plutonic  origin.  And  even  where 
the  gaugue  is  carbonate  of  lime  or  such  like  secondary  rock,  the  geo- 
logy of  the  particular  country  bears  ample  evidence  that  thermal,  ig- 
neous or  thermo  electrical  agencies  have  been  active.  Hence,  I am  in- 
clined to  infer  that  such  are  better  criteria  of  mineral  or  metalic  wealth 
in  any  given  country,  than  the  prevalence  of  any  specific  rock  or  form- 
ation. It  is  true,  all  such  indications  may  exist  without  any  metalic 
virus,  and  if  we  knew  the  extent  and  influence  of  nature’s  operations,  we 
might  divine  the  reason.  But  we  do  not.  We  can  only  trace  such  facts 
and  phenomena  as  she  pleases  to  disclose,  and  only  so  far  as  she  permits* 
But  the  facts  she  does  develop,  it  is  right  for  us  to  pursue,  and  when  we 
have  collected  a great  number  of  them,  all  pointing  in  one  direction,  we 
may  safely  base  our  theories  and  found  our  rules  upon  them. 

The  richest  (and  may  1 not  say  all  the)  mines  in  the  world,  which  con- 
tain metals  proper,  (except  iron,)  are  found  only  in  those  countries  or  lo- 
calities where  igneous  rocks  abound,  or  which  have  been  subject  to  great 
disturbances  from  internal  convulsions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  lead 
mines  of  Alston  Moor  and  Derbyshire,  in  the  secondary  and  coal  forma- 
tion, all  the  miners  there  will  understand  that  their  labors  are  ever  liable 
to  be  cut  short  or  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  dislocations  and  faults; 
that  homstone,  trap  and  trachyte  frequently  intrude  into  their  mines,  and 
that  their  coal  seams  are  often  converted  into  a poor  coke,  where  those 
rocks  intrude.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  forced  up,  in  an  incan- 
descent state,  or  when  highly  heated.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  none  of 
the  metals  enumerated  in  the  table,  are  indigenous  to  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  that  the  kind  of  rock  in  which  they  exist,  throws  some 
light  upon  the  subject,  as  to  the  agent  employed  in  depositing  them.  In 
some  instances  they  appear  to  have  been  injected  into  their  present  posi- 
tion,  as  water  may  be  injected  into  wool  or  other  poorly  resisting  me- 
dium from  a syringe.  Again,  veins  traverse  rocks  of  greater  resisting 
power.  Such  was  probably  the  result  of  galvanic  or  electrical  agency, 
desposting  its  metalic  burden  along  the  lines  of  its  communication. 

Thi^j  country  occupies  a point  about  midway  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Rocky  mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  secondaiy  deposit  of 


Carbonate  os  lime,  an- 
bestOB,  etc. 

Calcaiions  mckt  and 
sand,  poor  la  Utter. 
Gmnlte,  homclilerar,  ic 


I Argillaceous  matter- 
rock  and  slate. 

Debris,  between  gmisa 
and  por.  granite. 

Porphyries,  and  clay 
slates. 
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North  America.  The  indigenous  rock  of  this  region,  too,  in  the  present 
geological  era,  was,  doubtless,  secondary.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  position  or  age  df  this  secondary  rock,  or  the  original  order  or 
relative  arrangement  of  the  sand  and  limestone.  They  have  undergone 
such  changes  and  displacements  from  secondary  causes,  that  I feel  great 
distrust  of  any  opinion  which  seeks  to  identify  them  with  similar  rocks  be- 
yond this  line  of  disturbance.  In  my  own  mind,  the  idea  finds  favor 
which  identifies  the  limerock  with  that  which  forms  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, between  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri.  Those  rocks  are 
fossiliferous,  whilst  no  trace  of  organic  remains  has  been  found  in  these. 
But  when  we  tAke  into  consideration  that  all  the  indigenous  rocks  of  this 
mineral  region  have  been  calcined,  the  sand  until  it' was  vitrified,  in  many 
places,  so  as  to  be  changed  to  quartz,  and  the  lime  until  it  was  in  a great 
measure  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  in  the  form  of  slacked  lime, 
we  may  readily  imagine  how  every  trace  of  organic  ^pearance  has  been 
obliterated.  The  metaliferous  rock  is  silico-calcarious.  But  the  silica 
aeems  to  have  been  incorporated  wifh  it  mechanically,  and  not  chemi- 
cally, or  originally  sedimentary.  It  is  Tound  most  abundant  in  the  fissures 
<jf  the  limerock,  and  in  open  places,  as  though  it  had  been  blown  or  silt- 
ed in,  whilst  the  lime  was  in  powder,  or  in  process  of  reinduration.  You 
will  often  see  cliffs  of  limestone  that  you  would  suppose  was  valuable  for 
building  purposes,  but  on  breaking  into  it  two  or  three  feet,  it  is  so  frac- 
tured, in  every  direction,  that  you  will  scarcely  find  a stone  that  will  square 
a foot.  Arid  in  nearly  all  these  crevices  you  may  trace  crystals  (of  every 
size)  of  carbonate,  sulphate  or  fluate  of  lime,  and  occasionally  baryta. 

But  throughout  the  whole  country,  hills  of  granite,  quartz,  porphyry, 
sienite,  trap,  &c.,  abound,  varying  in  height  from  20  to  SOO  feet.  All 
these  igneous  rocks  were  doubtless  at  some  distant  day  within  the  present 
geological  era,  pushed  up  from  their  subterranean  'bed,  and  protruded 
through  the  superincumbent  strata,  by  some  mighty  internal  forces.  The 
whole  region  presents  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  once  a lake  of  fire, 
a vast  mass  of  fused  mineral.  A similar  state  of  things,  on  a smaller 
scale,  is  described  by  a traveller,  in  a peninsula  of  the  Caspian,  about  a 
century  ago.  The  lime,  the  sand  stone,  the  upheaved  stratified  and  un- 
stratified rock,  and  the  scoria,  or  slag,  'every  where  found,  attest  that  such 
a state  of  things  once  existed  here. 

The  leading  metal  of  this  country  is  iron.  It  is  found  everywhere. 
But  its  principle  localities  are  the  Iron  mountain  and  Pilot  knob.  The 
latter  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Ozark  mountains, 
and  has  the  perfect  form  of  a volcanic  cone,  #hose  crater  is  still  to  he 
found  on  the  southwest  side.  These  vast  depositories  of  Vulcan  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description  here. 

The  next  metal  is  lead,  which  has  been  extensively  worked,  and  some 
of  the  mines  are  very  rich.  It  is  found  both  in  carbonates  and  siilphurets, 
calamine,  blende,  and  other  modifications  of  zinc  are  found  with  it  in  Ihe 
upper  mines.  The  lead  contains  about  six  ounces  silver  per  ton. 

Copper  is  beginning  to  be  found  in  various  places.  It  is  generally 
more  or  less  associated  with  cobalt,  and  sometimes  with  nickel.  West  of 
mine  La  Motte  are  several  valuable  deposits  of  copper  and  cobalt.  The 
latter  mineral  promises  to  be  very  abundant,  and  as  it  commands  a high 
price  in  the  market,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  will  well  reward 
the  miner  for  its  pursuit. 

VOL.  XIII. — NO.  in.  15 
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A very  rich  mine  of  argentiferous  copper,  accompanied  with  some  co- 
balt, and  it  is  supposed  some  nickel,  has  recently  been  discovered  about 
five  miles  to  the  south  of  mine  La  Motte.  Imperfect  explorations  have 
been  made  over  a large  space  by  the  people  of  the  country,  for  lead,  by 
digging  pits  a few  feet  deep  ; and  as  it  was  not  suspected  a few  years 
since  that  copper  was  to  be  found  here,  whenever  it  was  found,  it  was 
immediately  rejected  by  the  miners,  as  poison,  orpotmetal,  as  they  termed 
it.  This  mine  was  found  in  one  of  those  pits.  The  earth,  a thick  stratum 
of  very  friable  and  solving  clay,  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface,  contains 
little  masses  of  green  copper  ore.  Below  this  was  found  about  foor  feet 
of  carbonate  of  copper  in  the  clay,  disseminated  in  fine  particles,  and  some- 
times  in  chrystaline  malachites.  The  upper  series  of  rock  contained 
masses  of  vitrified  copper  ore,  both  in  and  upon  it. 

A company  of  gentlemen  from  Licking  county,  Ohio,  having  investigated 
the  premises,  secured  them  by  purchase  last  fall,  and  are  now  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Pomeroy,  one  of  their  number,  sinking  a^  shaft  in 
and  through  the  rock,  with  the  most  flattering  prospects.  This  shaft  is 
now  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  they  have  already  delivered 
on  the  surface  between  twenty  and  thirty  tons  of  very  rich  ore  ; though 
in  sinking  the  shaft,  they  have  rather  sought  to  avoid  the  ore,  leaving  it 
until  they  commenced  opening  their  side  galleries.  In  descending  with 
the  shaft,  they  passed  beds  of  rich  solid  copper  ore,  lying  horizontally,  the 
extent  not  known,  which,  on  analysis,  produced  from  45  to  60  per  cent  of 
pure  copper,  combined  with  a small  portion  of  silver.  The  shaft  followed 
a hole  or  cavity  in  the  rock,  having  the  appearance  of  a flue  or  chimney, 
which  was  filled  with  a black,  apparently  earthy  mass,  which  on  examin- 
ation proves  to  be  a rich  oxide  of  copper  and  some  iron  pyrites  discolor- 
ed by  a sooty  substance.  Gn  commencing  a side  chamber  from  the  shaft, 
two  similar  flues  have  been  opened.  These  flues  are  all  lined  with  blue 
and  green  malachites,  some  of  which  contain  70  per  cent  of  copper.  Be- 
tween  these  flues,  the  rock  is  rich  in  ores,  being  carbonates  and  oxides  of 
copper,  and  copper  pyrites  and  galena.  The  appearance  of  the  rocks  in- 
dicate that  they  are  perforated  to  a great  distance  with  these  flues,  and  as 
their  direction  is  somewhat  converging,  it  is  thought^  they  may  terminate 
in  a cavity  containing  a deposit  of  great  value.  If  further  research  should 
justify  this  opinion,  this  must  prove  of  immense  value.  The  cobalt,  silver 
and  nickel  combined  with  the  copper,  will  very  much  enhance  the  value 
of  the  ores,  and  render  them  worth  from  $109  to  $150  per  ton. 

It  was  remarked  above,  that  the  metal  bearing  rock  here,  is  the  sili- 
cious  limestone.  And  it  has  been  observed  that  wherever  the  limestone 
and  copper  crop  out  in  juxta-position,  that  copper  is  the  prevailing  metal, 
the  cobalt  increasing  as  you  approach  the  line  of  the  granite ; and  when 
the  limestone  and  sand  crop  out  together,  there,  lead  prevails.  For  in- 
stance,  on  the  east  side  of  mine  La  Motte  tract,  the  lime  and  sandstone 
meet  on  the  same  level  and  extend  along  as  a continuous  stratum,  there 
lead  in  sulphurets  and  carbonates,  is  abundant.  But  on  the  west  side  of 
the  tract,  some  high  granite  hills  ascend,  and  there  is  the  copper. 

The  mine  conducted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy  lies  between  two  granite  ridges, 
about  three-fourths  of  a mile  apart,  and  on  the  south  is  a range  of  hills  in 
which  the  prevailing  rock  is  a scoriacious  quartz  rock,  resembling,  some* 
what,  millstone  grit,  with  coarse  and  fine  quartz  chrystals  coating  the  sur- 
face, sometimes  lying  on  beds  of  chalcedony.  These  upheaved  granite 
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ridges,  the  sand  rock  melted  into  quartz,  the  fractured  limestone  and  the 
system  of  flues,  render  it  obvious  that  heat  has  been  very  active  in  this 
vicinity.  It  was  no  doubt  the  agent  which  made  this  immense  deposite  of 
ores  so  near  the  surface.  Indeed,  for  a mile  or  two  around,  on  breaking 
into  the  limerock,  you  discover  distinct  and  unerring  traces  of  the  copper 
stain. 

Vulcan  has  undoubtedly  been  manufacturing  here  on  a large  scale,  and 
provided  materials  enough  for  the  use  of  his  mortal  successors  a long 
time.  His  grisly  cyclops  must  have  tugged  hard  in  piling  up  such  masses 
as  the  Iron  mountain,  Pilot  knob,  or  bringing  together  the  materials 
which  enrich  the  mines  of  Potosi,  mine  a Benton,  mine  La  Motte,  Valle’s 
mines,  or  the  Frederick  copper  mine,  above  described. 

About  ten  miles  south  of  Fredericktown  is  a quarry  of  very  excellent 
semi-chrystalline  red  limestone.  It  is  capable  of  a high  polish,  and  al- 
though  it  is  forty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  yet  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
our  energetic  Yankees,  it  might  be  manufactured  to  great  profit. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I have  not  endeavored  to  be  particular.  My 
only  object  has  been,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  the  vast 
and  almost  untried  resources  of  this  country.  To  develop  them  fully, 
practical,  scientific  men  are  required,  who  will  engage  in  the  exploration 
of  this  region  with  patience,  and  investigate  with  that  sound  learning 
which  is  matured  by  experience.  Practical  men,  too,  are  wanted,  who 
can  reduce  these  ores,  and  render  us  independent  of  foreign  countries  for 
their  supply. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  we  scarcely  have  any  winter  here, 
and  that  we  are  near  and  accessible  to  the  Mississippi,  at  a point  where 
it  is  always  navigable,  so  that  our  labors  are  not  interrupted  by  seasons, 
or  our  means  of  transporting  our  products  suspended  either  by  ice  or  low 
water. 


Art.  III.— indigo  AND  THE  INDIGO  TRADE. 

THE  INDIGO  PLANT — ITS  LOCALITIES — ANNUAL  SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  INDIGO — QUANTITY 
AND  VALUE  OF  INDIGO  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THIRTEEN  YEARS — BRITISH 
HOME  CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORT — PRODUCTION  OF  BENGAL,  TIRHOOT,  ETC. — TOTAL  IMPORTA- 
TION INTO  LONDON  FOR  LAST  THIRTEEN  YEARS — IMPORTATION  OF  MADRAS,  MANILLA,  JAVA, 
ETC.,  INTO  LONDON — DELIVERIES  AND  STOCK  OF  LONDON  WAREHOUSES — EXPORT  OF  INDIGO 
FROM  TX)NDON  TO  DIFFERENT  PORTS — PRICE  OF  INDIGO  IN  LONDON  LAST  FOURTEEN  YEARS— 
GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INDIGO  TRADE. 

The  indigo  plant  has  been  called  “ the  child  of  the  sun  and  a soil  of 
the  first  degree  of  fertility,  as  well  as  a hot  climate,  are  required  to  raise 
it  in  perfection.  The  grounds  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  tropi- 
cal rivers  have  been  found  by  experience  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  dye  is  extracted  from  the  plant  by  suffering  it  to  ferment  with  water ; 
during  which  it  undergoes  chemical  changes  that  ultimately  cause  its  de- 
position in  the  form  of  a blue  feculent  substance,  which  is  collected  and 
dried.  Indigo,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  in  square  cakes,  or  cubical 
masses  of  a deep  blue  color.  However  carefully  prepared,  it  always  con- 
tains a considerable  amount  of  impurities,  the  relative  quantity  of  these 
being  ascertained  by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  light  in  proportion  to 
its  purity.  Mr.  Brande  estimates  the  general  amount  of  coloring  matter 
at  only  50  per  cent.  (Chemistry,  p.  943.)  In  choosing  indigo,  the  large 
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regular-formed  cakes  should  be  preferred,  of  a fine  rich  color,  externally 
free  from  white  mould,  and  of  a clean  net  shape ; when  broken,  the  frac* 
ture  should  be  of  a bright  purple  tint,  of  a compact  texture,  free  from  white 
specks  or  sand,  and  when  rubbed,  should  have  a shining,  copper-like  ap- 
pearance : it  should  swim  in  water,  and  when  burnt  by  the  candle  it 
should  fly  like  dust.  This  commodity  is  distinguished  according  to  its 
diflferent  shades  of  color.  The  principal  shades  are  blue,  which  is  the 
best ; violet,  and  copper  color,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  fine, 
good,  and  middling. 

The  indigo  crop  is  subject  to  veiy  great  vicissitudes,  both  of  quantity 
and  quality  ; this  leads  to  corresponding  fluctuations  of  price  ; and  it  has 
been  observed  that  of  all  the  productions  that  have  been  made  objects  of 
commercial  speculation,  scarcely  any  has  been  a more  fertile  source  of 
bankruptcies. 

The  chief  localities  of  the  indigo  plant  at  present  are  Bengal  and  Gua- 
timala,  though  of  late  years  the  exportation  from  the  latter  has  been  ma- 
terially checked  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Central  America.  In  the  early 
period  of  the  British  occupation  of  India,  indigo  formed  a leading  branch 
of  the  Company’s  trade ; but  the  rude  manufacture  of  the  native  popula- 
tion was,  in  course  of  time,  expelled  from  the  markets  of  Europe  by  the 
more  skilfully  prepared  drug  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Soon  after 
the  peace  of  1783,  the  West  India  process  of  manufacture  was  introduced 
into  Bengal,  and  the  directors  having  relaxed  their  prohibitory  system  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  application  of  British  capital  and  skill  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  on  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  Ganges,  the  exporta- 
tions were  gradually  increased,  and  the  American  and  West  Indian  arti- 
cle almost  entirely  driven  from  the-  market.  The  manufacture  was  also 
introduced  into  Oude  and  the  other  north-western  districts  of  the  great 
Gangetic  plain  ; and  in  later  periods  into  some  of  the  Madras  provinces, 
into  Java,  and  into  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  indigo  produced  every- 
where else  is,  however,  very  secondary  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
that  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  seem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly congenial  to  the  plant.  The  average  annual  supply  and  con- 
sumption of  indigo  at  present  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — Supply : 
Bengal  provinces,  34,500  chests,  equal  nearly  120,000  maunds,  or 
9,000,000  lbs. ; other  countries,  including  Madras  and  Guatimala,  8,500 
chests ; total,  43,000  chests.  Of  this  there  is  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  11,500  chests,  or  about  3,000,000  lbs. ; France,  8,000  chests; 
Germany  and  rest  of  Europe,  13,500  do. ; Persia,  3,500  do.;  India,  2,500 
do. ; United  States,  2,000  do. ; other  countries,  2,000  do. ; total,  43,000 
chests,  or  upwards  of  11,000,000  Ibs.''^ 

The  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  1820, 
6,089,292  lbs. ; in  1825,  6,793,631  lbs. ; in  1830,  8,216,440  lbs. ; in 
1835,  4,168,395  lbs.  In  1840,  the  imports  amounted  to  5,831,269  lbs., 
and  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption,  3,011,990  lbs.  Upwards 
of  4-5ths  of  the  imports  are  from  the  East  Indies ; the  remainder  chiefly 
from  the  West  Indies,  Guatimala,  Peru,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
surplus  imported  beyond  the  quantity  consumed  is  re-exported  to  Germa- 
ny, Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
France  and  the  United  States  derive  their  main  supplies  by  direct  im- 
portation from  Calcutta. 

* Waterston’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce. 
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The  following  table,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
leeretary  of  the  treasury  for  each  of  the  undermentioned  years,  shows  the 
quantity  and  value  imported  into  the  United  States  for  thirteen  years.  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  the  statement,  as  the 
figures  in  the  table  fluctuate  so  widely.  For  instance,  in  1832,  we  find  an 
import  of  1,114,827  pounds,  and  in  1838,  but  401,524  pounds  ; again,  in 
1843,  (nine  months,)  but  44,185  pounds ; and  for  1844,  1,391,708  pounds, 
the  greatest  quantity  for  any  single  year  since  1832.  The  average  an- 
nual import  of  indigo  for  13  years  falls  a little  short  of  900,000  pounds. 
We  had  supposed  the  import  of  indigo  into  the  United  States  was  much 
larger ; and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is,  and  that  our  official 
documents,  are  in  fault,  on  the  score  of  accuracy. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Indigo  imported  into  the  U.  States,  for  thirteen  years. 


Year. 

CtUANTITY. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Year. 

dUANTITT. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

1832 

1,114,827 

978,179 

1839, 

1,168,761 

1,171,644 

1833, 

171,854 

146,685 

1840, 

1,126,334 

1,121,701 

1834, 

921,894 

999,863 

1841, 

1,350,037 

1,159,887 

1835, 

936,675 

893,090 

1842, 

946,384 

731.350 

1836, 

1,236,902 

1,113,577 

1843, 

49,185 

36,840 

1837, 

837,850 

868,213 

1844, 

11,391,708 

1,145,067 

1838, 

401,524 

363,406 

We  find  in  a late  number  of  the  London  (England)  Economist,  the  fol. 
lowing  facts  and  figures,  in  relation  to  the  indigo  trade,  not  only  with 
Great  Britain,  the  most  considerable  consumer  of  the  article,  but  inci- 
dentally with  the  United  States  and  other  commercial  nations. 


Total  Quantity  of  Indigo  delivered  from  TUe  London  Warehouses,  in  the  first  four 

MONTHS  OF  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS. 


Year. 

Hoke  Consukp.  Exp’t. 
Chests.  Chests. 

Total. 

Chests. 

Year. 

Home  Conbump. 
Chests. 

Exp’t. 

Chests. 

Total. 

Chests. 

1836.. .. 

1837.. .. 

3,805 

4,111 

7,916 

1841,... 

3,384 

3,617 

7,001 

2,111 

4,904 

7,015 

1842,... 

3,308 

3,957 

7,265 

1838.. .. 

1839.. .. 

2,310 

3,405 

5,715 

1843,... 

2,637 

2,838 

5,475 

3,414 

4,555 

7,969 

1844,... 

3,904 

5,127 

9,031 

1840,... 

2,720 

3,208 

5,928 

1845,... 

4,451 

5,610 

10,061 

The  deliveries  at  the  close  of  this  period,  in  1844,  appeared  uncommonly  large. 
The  total  of  3,904  chests  for  British  consumption,  and  ^127  chests  for  export  was 
never  attained  before.  Some  of  the  years  in  our  table  in  fact  show  only  half  that 
quantity;  but  in  the  year  1845  we  again  see  a material  increase,  the  delivery  be- 
ing 4,451  chests  for  consumption,  and  5,610  chests  for  export,  together  10,061 
chests  against  9,031  chests  in  1.844,  and  an  average  of  6,785  chests  for  each  of 
the  eight  previous  years.  This  increase  is  not,  however,  surprising,  since  it  is 
the  result  of  that  of  all  manufacturing  branches  in  other  European  countries,  as 
well  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  progress 
of  the  consumption  within  the  next  twelve  months  will  still  be  larger  than  in  those 
that  are  just  elapsed. 

Table  showing  the  Production,  the  Importation,  the  Deliveries,  and  the  Stocks  of 
Indigo,  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  May,  and  endins 
WITH  THE  SUCCEEDING  30tH  OF  ApRIL,  IN  EACH  YEAR. 


Production  of  Bengal,  Tirhool,  Benarea,  and  Oude. 


Year. 

Maunds. 

Chests. 

Year. 

Maunds. 

Chests. 

1831, 

122,000 

34,735 

1838, 

89,000 

24,550 

1832, 

123,000 

36,078 

1839, 

122,000 

34,000 

1833, 

93.000 

26,6f8 

1840, 

120,000 

34,000 

1834, 

106,000 

29,400 

1841, 

162,000 

44,000 

1835 

110,000 

30,200 

1842, 

79,000 

21,800 

1836, 

110,000 

30,345 

1843, 

172,250 

45,990 

1837, 

113,000 

31,200 
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Total  importation  into  London^  from  lot  May  to  30<a  April 


Tear. 

Chests. 

1832-33, 

81,799 

1833^4,. 

23,780 

1834-35, 

23,559 

1835-36, 

18,449 

1836-37, 

22,319 

1837-38, 

21,152 

1838-39^ 

26,890 

Year. 

Chests. 

1839-40, 

1840-41 

25,773 

1841-42, 

27,661 

1842-43 

34,912 

1843- 44, 

1844- 45, 

26,601 

40,824 

Importation  of  Madras,  Manilla,  Java,  ^c.,  Indigo,  included  in  the  preceding 


Year. 

Chests. 

Year. 

1832-33,. 

1,190 

1839-40,.. 

1833-34 

670 

1840-41,... 

1834-35, 

680 

1841-42,... 

1835-36,'. 

1,060 

1842-43,... 

1836-37, 

2,230 

1843-44,... 

1837-38, 

2,470 

1844-45,... 

1838-39, 

2,000 

quantities. 

Chests. 

3,400 

3,700 

5,000 

6,593 

6,932 

9,850 


' Deliveries  from  London  Warehouses  in  the  following  years,  from  May  to  30th  April. 


Home. 

Export. 

Total. 

Hour. 

Export. 

Total. 

Tear. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Year. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

1832-33,.. 

...  6,769 

18,236 

25,005 

1839-40,.... 

. 7,430 

13,800 

21,230 

1833-34,.. 

...  6,107 

12,496 

18,603 

1840-41,.... 

. 9,569 

17,315 

26,884 

1834-35,.. 

...  6.342 

14,032 

20,374 

1841-42,.... 

. 8,948 

17,915 

26,863 

1835-36,.. 

...  9,312 

16,178 

25,490 

1842-43 

. 8,641 

17,534 

26,175 

1836-37... 

...  7,033 

14,474 

21,507 

1843-44 

. 9,520 

16,990 

26,510 

1837-38,.. 

...  6,013 

11,231 

17,244 

1844-45,.... 

..  124^11 

21,072 

33,283 

1838-39,.. 

...  10,415 

20,328 

30,743 

Total  Stock  of  Indigo, 

of  all  sorts,  in  the  London  Warehouses. 

Year. 

Chests. 

Year. 

Chests. 

1833, 



25,713 

1840 

13J269 

1834, 

30,890 

1841, 

12,158 

1835, 

24,075 

1842, 

12,956 

1836, 

17,034 

1843; 

20,947 

1837, 

17,846 

1844, 

18,589 

1838 

21,754 

1845, 

23,294 

1839, 

17,901 

The  above  tables  show  that  the  total  import  in  London  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  the  30th  April  last,  amounted  to  no  less  than  40,824  chests,  which 
left  a stock  of  only  23,294  chests  on  the  Ist  of  May.  Thus,  the  import  being 
larger  by  14,223  chests  than  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  the  excess  of  the 
stock  only  amounts  to  4,706  chests.  The  importation  of  the  next  following  year, 
ending  the  30th  April  1846,  cannot  materially  exceed  30,000  chests,  viz.,  22,000 
or  23,000  chests  of  Bengal,  &c.>  via  Calcutta,  from  which  deduct  1,871  chests 
already  arrived,  and  therefore  comprised  in  the  stock  of  23,294  chests,  and  about 
10,000  chests  Madras  and  Manilla,  &c.  A gradual  reduction  of  the  stock  is 
therefore  inevitable.  The  delivery  from  the  1st  of  January  to  31st  of  December, 
1844,  amounted  to  32,253  chests ; in  the  twelve  months  from  1st  May,  1844  to 
80th  April,  1845,  it  is  no  less  than  32,283  chests,  and  the  export  alone  is  25  per 
cent  in  excess  of  former  years. 

Table  showiko  the  details  of  Export  op  Indigo  from  London,  in  the  first  poor  months 
(from  1st  January  to  30th  April)  of  the  last  nine  tears. 


1837. 

’38. 

’39. 

’40. 

’41. 

’42. 

’43. 

’44. 

’45. 

Ch»ta. 

Ch’ts. 

Ch’ts. 

Ch’ts. 

Ch’ts. 

Ch’ts. 

Ch’ts. 

Ch’ts. 

Ch’ts. 

Hamburgh, 

1,650 

875 

1,450 

1,905 

1,450 

1,460 

973 

1,484 

2,073 

fit.  Petersburgh,. . 

1,500 

1,090 

1,130 

778 

350 

240 

40 

330 

53 

Other  Baltic  ports. 

70 

40 

55 

65 

60 

80 

60 

96 

57 

Rotterdam,  Ant- 

werp,  & Ost*nd, 

920 

570 

830 

610 

720 

1,125 

995 

1,093 

1,973 

Calais,  (transit,).. 

140 

195 

115 

60 

98 

80 

50 

76 

88 
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1837. 

’38. 

’39. 

’40. 

’41. 

’42. 

’48. 

’44. 

’45. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests.  Chests.’ Chests. 

Smyrna  and  Con- 

stantinople, 

100 

no 

190 

210 

no 

175 

135 

505 

140 

Genoa,  Leghorn, 

Trieste,  &c.,... 

250 

200 

360 

160 

285 

420 

171 

361 

291 

Other  Med.  ports. 

160 

175 

195 

80 

180 

125 

260 

304 

374 

Canada,  N.  York, 

&C., 

80 

.115 

215 

144 

340 

240 

154 

857 

509 

Bremen  and  Am- 

sterdam, 

34 

35 

15 

6 

24 

12 

21 

53 

Total. 

4,904 

3,405 

4,555 

3,208 

3,617 

3,957 

2,838 

6,127 

5,610 

The  secison  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  conclude  from  the  first 
four  months  what  the  total  of  the  year’s  export,  or  the  following  eight  months, 
will  be ; the  quantity  thus  far  exported,  5,610  chests,  is,  however,  the  largest  in 
any  one  year,  and  clearly  shows  tiie  great  increase  in  the  consumption  every- 
where abroad,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  quantities  of  Java  indigo  which 
Holland  now  supplies  every  year. 

Table  showing  the  Value  of  Bengal  and  sisolar  Indigo,  (Madras  excluded,)  nr  the 
London  Market,  on  the  Ist  of  May  of  each  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  the  qua- 
lities BROM  VERY  ORDINARY  TO  FINE. 


1831,.. 

. .from  3s.  3d.  to  78.  2d.  per  pound. 

1839,.. 

.from  6s.  8d.  to 

9s.  8d.  per  pound* 
9 5 

1832,.. 

3 3 

6 3 

it 

1840,.. 

5 5 

1833,.. 

3 8 

6 5 

(( 

1841,.. 

5 3 

9 1 

1834,. 

5 3 

7 5 

u 

1842,.. 

4 0 

7 6 « 

1835,. 

4 11 

7 1 

<« 

1843,.. 

4 4 

7 8 « 

1836,. 

5 7 

8 0 

u 

1844,.. 

3 6 

6 6 “ 

1837,. 

5 0 

7 5 

(t 

1845,.. 

3 0 

6 2 “ 

1838,. 

5 6 

7 11 

it 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  that  prices  of  indigo  have  at  no  previous 
time,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  been  so  cheap  as  they  are  now  in  London. 

In  the  Madras  districts  the  production  has  increased  in  the  late  years,  but  the 
quality  does  not  improve.  The  shipments  from  Madras  to  England,  from  1st  Nov. 
1844,  to  3d  March,  1845,  amount  to  4,627  chests ; arrivals  in  iSindon  from  that  port 
from  Ist  January,  1845,  to. 30th  April,  4,467  diests ; 4bout  3,600  chests  are  still 
on  the  way,  and,  according  to  the  last  accounts  from  Madras,  almost  all  the  stock 
was  shipped  off.  Of  the  total  stock  of  indigo  in  the  London  warehouses  on  the 
1st  of  May,  23,294  chests,  about3,000  chests  are  in  first  hands,  which,  with  7,000 
chests  since  arrived  out  of  the  last  crop  ofBengal,  Madras,  and  Kurpah,  will  be, 
no  doubt,  reserved  for  the  sales  in  July  and  October. 

The  following  annual  review,  the  materials  for  which  are  accessible  to  every 
one,  gives  a clear  insight  of  the  supply  and  distribution  of  indigo  for  the  next  season : 

Chests. 

Total  stock  of  indigo,  of  all  sorts,  in  the  London  warehouses,  May  1,  1845,...  23,294 
Deduct  indigo  landed  previous  to  May  1,  of  the  new  crop,  (of  1844,)... 1»671 


There  remains  of  the  crops  of  1848,  and  earlier,  of  which  almost  everything 

has  been  shipped  from  Calcutta,  and  arrived, 

The  crop  of  1844  has,  according  to  the  last  Calcutta  accounts,  produced  of  Eng- 
lish and  native  plantations  about  135,000  maunds ; or,  at  3f  maunds  per 
chest,  37,243  chests,  which  probably  will  be  distribirted  as  follows : — 


To  London, 21,611 

Liverpool, 2,000 

France, - 10,500 

United  States, 1,000 

Persian  Gulf, 2,000 

Other  ports, 132 

37,243 


Quantity  expected  from  Madras,  Bombay,  &c.,  in  twelve  months,. 


21,423 

21,611 


10,000 


Total  supply  in  London  for  the  year,  from  May  Ist,  1845,  to  April  30th,  1846,  53,034 
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“ The  result  is^”  says  the  i^onomist,  “ that  witk^he  old  stock  there  will  be 
about  53,000  chests  of  indigo  in  London  to  meet  the  demand  from  Ist  of  May  to 
30th  April,  1846.  It  is  left  to  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  what  the 
deliveries  are  likely  to  be  during  the  same  period — ^we  have  furnished  them  the 
materials.  We  cannot  estimate  them  at  less  than  35,000  chests,  judging  from 
tiie  progressing  expansion  of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  all  parts  of  theworld. 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  quality  both  of  our  stock  and  the  expected' supply 
is  inferior  to  former  years.  Of  the  old  stock  of  21,423  chests,  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  are  ordinary,  and  such  as  have  been  left  untouched  for  years.  It  is  known 
that  the  indigo  of  the  Bengal  crop  of  1844  contains  less  of  the  coloring  matter 
tiian  usual,  and  of  the  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Manilla,  more  than  one-half  is  very 
common. 

“ Our  market  for  indigo  is  now  quiet,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  succeed- 
ing two  months  to  come.  Our  prices  ure  steady,  and  nothing  is  (Bering' under 
the  rates  of  the  last  April  sales. 

“ Since  the  above  was  written,  accounts  have  been  received  from  Calcutta, 
dated  the  23d  March.  The  indigo  season  was  closed,  and  the  actual  shipments 
are  reported  with  nearly  the  same  ^ures  as  those  put  down  in  the  statement 
above.  Somewhat  less  would  go  to  France  and  America,  and  more  in  proportion 
to  London.  Upwards  of  1'35,()O0'  manndS  had  actually  been-  shipped,  and  from 
4,000  to*  6,000  maunds  more  were  atill  left  in  the  Calcutta  market,  but  it  was  un- 
eertain.  whether  they  would  soon  be  shipped  or  not.” 


Art.  IV.— MARITIME  LAW.  No.  VII. 

TBE  DISCHARGRB  or  BOTTOMRY  AND  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS  BY  DBVIATION,  AND  BY  THB^  ACTS 
OF  THE  BORROWER  AND  HIS  AGENTS. 

A DEVIATION  OP  A VESSEL  by  the  act  or  fault  of  the  master  or  owners 
under  a bottomry  bond,  discharges  the  lender  front  the  further  risk  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  voyage ; and  this  is  so  because  the  stipulated  contract 
for  the  voyage  is  violated  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  which  discharges 
the  lender.  The  money  lent  on  bottomry  becomes  immediately  due  upon 
the  violation  of  the  contract,  and  the  lender  may  at  once  proceed  to  col- 
lect his  demand  by  a suit  at  law,  and  receive  both  principal  and  maritime 
interest  from  the  borrower  ; but  a deviation  must  be  a*  voluntary  depart- 
ure, without  any  necessity,  from  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage  desig- 
nated, and  from  the  moment  this  happens,  the  voyage  is  changed,  the  con- 
tract is  terminated,  and  the  lender  is  discharged  from  all  subsequent  re- 
sponsibilities,  hazard,  and  loss. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  lender  only  runs  the  risk  of  the  voyage 
agreed  upon^  and  of  no  other  f and  it  is,  therefore,  a condition,  irecessa- 
rily  implied  in  the  bottomry  bond,  that  the  ship  shall  proceed  by  the  short- 
est and  safest  course  to  her  port  of  destination,  and  on  no  account  to  de- 
viate from  that  course  but  in  case  of  necessity.  We  will  consider  this 
subject  of  deviation  under  the  following  heads  :* — 

1st.  What  shall  amount  to  a deviation  that  will  discharge  the  lender. 

Where  a vessel  sails  on  a voyage  different  from  that  described  in  the 
bottomry  bond,  the  risk  never  attaches.  But  where  the  vessel  sails  on 
the  course  of  the  voyage  described  in  the  policy  with  an  intent  thereafter 
to  change  the  voyage,  and  is  lost  before  she  comes  to  the  dividing  point 
between  the  course  of  the  voyage  agreed  on  and  the  course  of  the  new 
voyage,  the  change  of  the  voyage  often  becomes  a contested  question  as 

* Ist  Peters’  Condensed  Reports,  p.  569. 
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to  the  intention  of  the  party.  If  the  vessel  really  sailed  on  another  voy- 
age, the  risk  never  attached,  although  she  be  lost  before  she  came  to  the 
dividing  point. 

A case  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  (Tucker 
ns.  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Alexandria,)  of  intended  deviation,  which 
was  an  action  of  covenant  on  a policy  of  insurance,  by  the  insured  against 
the  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Alexandria  on  a policy  dated  Septem- 
ber 18th,  1801,  upon  the  sloop  Eliza,  at  and  from  Kingston,  in  Jamaica, 
to  Alexandria,  in  Virginia. 

The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plantiflf’s  vessel  never  sailed  on  the 
voyage  insured,  and  was  not  prosecuting  the  voyage  agreed  on,  when  the 
vessel  was  lost  by  capture.  A policy  of  insurance  had  been  efiected 
from  Kingston  to  Alexandria.  She  loaded  at  Kingston,  but,  before  she 
sailed,  she  took  on  board  an  additional  cargo  for  Baltimore,  on  freight,  and, 
on  the  17th  September,  sailed  with  the  intention  to  go  first  to  Baltimore 
and  from  thence  to  Aloxandr ia ; and  while  sailing  on  her  regular  course 
from  Kingston,  for  Baltimore  and  Alexandria,  she  was  captured  by  a Span- 
ish vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  before  she  entered  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
before  she  reached  the  point  of  divergency,  where  she  would  leave  the 
direct  route  for  Alexandria  to  go  to  Baltimore.  On  this  state  of  facts  the 
court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintifii!  and  k was  held  that  an  intention  to 
deviate  did  not  avoid  the  policy. 

Mr.  Justice  Paterson,  in  his  opinion,  says  it  was  contended,  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants,  that  the  taking  in  the  sugar  to  be  landed  at  Baltimore, 
constituted  a different  voyage  from  the  one  agreed  upon,  and  vitiated  the 
policy ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  voyage,  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
interest,  never  commenced. 

From  a review  of  the  cases  which  have  been  cited,  the  principle  is  es- 
tablished that  when  the  termini  of  a voyage  are  the  same,  an  intention  to 
touch  at  an  intermediate  port,  though  out  of  the  direct  course,  and  not 
mentioned  in  the  agreement,  does  not  constitute  a different  voyage. 

In  the  present  case,  the  termini^  or  beginning  or  ending  points  of  the 
intended  voyage,  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment, and,  in  legal  estimation,  form  one  and  the  same  voyage,  notwith- 
standing the  meditated  deviation. 

The  adjudication  ki  Strange  was  in  the^  19  George  II.,  and  from  that 
time  down  to  the  year  1794,  we  find  no  variation  in  the  doctrine.  A re- 
markable uniformity  runs  through  the  current  of  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  fortified  and  considered  settled  in  New  York. 

An  intention  to  deviate,  if  it  be  not  canried  into  effect,  will  not  vitiate 
the  policy.  There  must  be  an  actual  deviation.* 

2d.  What  are  the  cases  of  necessity  that  will  justify  a deviation. 

But  where  the  master  of  a vessel  on  a voyage  stops  his  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  persons  shipwrecked,  he  would  not  be  guilty 
of  a deviation  so  as  to  discharge  the  lendier  on  bottomry  or  insurance,  as 
no  stoppage  on  the  high  seas  frr  the  purpose  of  saving  life  is  or  can  be 
deem^  a deviation  from  the  voyage  so  as  to  discharge  the  hypothecation 
of  ship  or  cargo.  The  duties  of  humanity  call  upon  every  human  being  to 
do  such  acts  of  mercy  and  charity,  and  that  duty  is  enforced  by  all  the  au- 
thoritative precepts  of  Christianity,  which  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard.   

* 2d  Marshall’s  Ins.  p.  409. 
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But  any  further  stoppage,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  property,  is  a de- 
viation,  and  discharges  the  underwriters,  and  consequently  the  lenders  on 
bottomry.*  A case  of  necessity  will  justify  a deviation,  as  in  a ship  be- 
ing driven  by  a storm  into  any  port  out  of  the  course  of  her  voyage  ; she 
is  not  obliged  to  return  back  to  the  point  from  whence  she  was  driven, 
but  may  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  her  port  of  destination,  and  this  shall 
not  be  deemed  deviation,  for  what  is  occasioned  by  the  act  of  God,  shall 
be  imputed  to  no  one  as  a fault,  j* 

So,  when  a vessel  is  in  want  of  necessary  repairs,  in  the  course  of  her 
voyage,  from  stress  of  weather,  damage  received  from  the  enemy,  or  any 
other  cause,  so  that  she  cannot  safely  proceed  on  the  voyage  without  re- 
pairs being  made,  the  captain  will  be  justified  in  conveying  the  ship  into 
some  port,  the  least  out  of  his  course,  and  repairing  the  vessel  there ; but 
it  must  be  done  with  all  due  dispatch,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case. 

So,  in  time  of  war  or  danger,  a vessel  may  go  out  of  her  course  to  gain 
a convoy  or  avoid  an  enemy,  and  it  will  be  held  no  deviation  ; and  in  case 
of  a mutiny  of  a crew,  the  master  may  leave  his  direct  course  and  put  into 
port.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  extent  of  the  deviation  must  be  justified 
by  the  extent  of  the  necessity  ; and  where  a vessel  is  compelled  to  deviate 
from  necessity,  she  must  pursue  her  real  voyage  by  the  shortest  and  quick- 
est route,  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  or  she  will  be  guilty  of  a real 
deviation,  which  will  discharge  the  lenders  on  bottomry  and  underwriters 
in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  a deviation  from  her  original  voyage. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  Athens,  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes, 
a borrower  on  bottomry  who  deviated  from  the  voyage,  or  did  not  go  to 
the  place  designated,  was  subject  to  a heavy  punishment  for  the  violation 
of  his  contract. 

“ So,  by  the  laws  of  Holland,  the  lender  on  bottomry  runs  all  the  risks 
of  the  sea ; but  not  those  occasioned  by  deviation  of  the  master  on  the 
voyage. 

“The  doctrine  of  insurance  and  bottomry  is  that  of  a surety.  The  per- 
son who  underwrites  a policy  of  sea  risks,  has  the  right  to  stand  upon  the 
very  terms  of  his  agreement,  and  if  any  variation  is  made,  and  he  does  not 
assent  to  it,  the  variation  will  be  fatal ; the  consequences  of  a violation  of 
the  contract  are  declared  by  the  authorities  to  be  immaterial  in  regard  to 
the  legal  effect ; the  violation  itself  is  a discharge  of  the  underwriters. 
The  law  attaches  no  importance  to  the  degree  in  cases  of  a voluntary  de- 
viation.^ll 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Lord  Kenyon  decided  in  the  king’s  bench 
in  England.! 

That  a vessel  was  bound  to  visit  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  policy,  in 
the  order  in  which  the  places  are  named  in  it,  and  that  any  other  manner 
of  visiting  the  places  mentioned  in  the  policy,  was  a deviation,  and  dis- 
charged the  underwriter.  So,  where  a vessel  was  sailing  from  Dart- 
mouth to  Liverpool,  and  put  into  Loo,  a place  she  must  of  necessity  have 
passed,  and  after  going  in  and  running  out  of  Loo,  she  was  lost,  though  she 

* Ist  Sumner’s  Reports,  328.  ||  2 Marshall,  1109. 

t 6th  Law  Magazine,  p.  250.  T Vanderlinden,  p.  613. 

1 7th  Cranch  feports,  p.  26,  and  9th  Wheaton,  p.  680. 

§ Term  Reports,  p.  54^  1 Robinson’s  Admiralty  Rep.  198  ; the  Harriet 
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had  &irly  got  to  sea  again,  this  was  held  to  be  a deviation,  and  discharged 
the  underwriters. 

“The  reason  why  the  lender  is  discharged  from  his  risks  when  the  bcw- 
rower,  or  master,  or  mariners  have  varied  the  terms  of  the  contract,  is 
that  the  master  and  mariners  of  the  vessel  are  held  in  law  to  be  the  ser- 
vants and  agents  of  the  borrower,  and  it  is  declared  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  borrower  to  have  employed  negligent  and  dishonest  ser- 
vants.”* 

“ But  the  borrower  will  not  be  liable  for  the  fiiult  which  may  be  in  the 
lender,  as  where  he  directs  the  master  to  make  a deviation  in  the  voyage, 
and  a loss  happens  thereafrer.” 

“ Nevertheless,  a fortuitous  loss,  which  could  not  be  prevented  by  the 
vigilance  and  care  of  the  borrower  and  his  servants,  will  throw  the  mis- 
fortune on  the  lender ; but  when  the  borrower  disregards  the  terms  of  the 
contract  by  himself,  or  agents,  a lender  will  be  discharged  from  his  risks ; 
he  stands  as  a surety,  and  as  such  he  is  only  liable  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  when  a mas- 
ter or  crew  do  anything  contrary  to  their  duty  to  the  owners,  or  any  act 
to  increase  the  risk,  or  neglect  their  duty  and  trust  in  the  voyage,  it  is  a 
barratry.  This  includes  deviations,  negligence,  and  all  kinds  of  dishonest 
dealing  and  discharge  of  their  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  ship,  whereby 
a loss  is  incurred  or  a risk  increased. f 

The  doctrine  of  a discharge  of  a maritime  contract  by  deviation,  is  ap- 
plied to  other  agreements  besides  those  of  insurance  and  bottomry.  Mr. 
Justice  Story  decided  in  t|je  eastern  circuit  that  on  an  indictment  against 
certain  seamen  who  were  the  crew  of  the  brig  Juan,  for  an  endeavor  to 
commit  a revolt  on  board,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  1835,  chap.  50,  sec. 
2,  the  defendants  could  not  be  convicted  where  there  was  a deviation 
from  the  voyage  described  in  the  shipping  articles.  In  this  case  the  voy- 
age was  described  to  be  from  Boston  to  the  Penobscot  river,  and  from 
thence  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  to  a port  of  discharge  in  the  United 
States.  The  brig  sailed  from  Boston  to  the  Penobscot  river,  and  from 
thence  sailed  for  Matanzas,  but  on  her  way  touched  at  Boston  to  take  the 
owner  on  board,  and  for  this  purpose  came  to  anchor  in  Nantasket 
roads.  The  crew  there  refused  to  do  any  more  duty  on  board.  The  learned 
judge,  on  the  trial,  held  that  the  touching  at  Boston  was  not  provided 
for  in  the  shipping  articles,  and  was  a clear  deviation  from  the  voy- 
age, which  discharged  the  seamen  from  any  obligation  of  proceeding  far- 
ther on  the  voyage,  and  that  the  defendants  ought  therefore  to  be  ac- 
quitted, w^hich  was  done  accordingly  by  the  jury.J 

So,  hy  the  admiralty  law  of  England,  a spontaneous  deviation  of  im- 
portance,  entitles  mariners  to  their  discharge  from  a vessel  in  which 
they  have  enlisted,  and  in  such  case  they  may  demand  payment  of  the 
wages  due,  to  the  time  of  quitting  the  vessel,  and  costs  of  suit. 

This  is  the  law  in  America,  and  where  the  master  of  a vessel  de- 
viated on  a voyage,  and  the  voyage  w^as  broken  up  by  capture  while  on 


* Ayaliffe  Pandects,  p.  267,  p.  268. 
t 6th  Peters’  Reports ; Colter  va.  the  Petapsco  Insurance  Ca 
1 2 Sumner’s  Reports,  p.  470.  The  United  States  vs.  Mathews. 
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the  deviation,  the  seamen  were*  held  to^be  entitfed-to  their  wages  for  the 
entire  voyage  mentioned  in  the  shipping  articles  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.* 

A deviation  entirely  vitiates  the  contract,  unless  the  deviation  was 
justifiable  ; but  when  not  so,  the  insurer  and  lender  on  bottomry  will  bo 
discharged  from  all  subsequent  losses,  though  not  from  losses  occurring 
previous  to  the  deviation ; and  this  doctrine  is  very  strictly  taken  against 
an  insured  or  borrower  on  bottomry,  where  the  deviation  is  caused  by 
their  fault,  without  the  consent  of  the  underwriter  and  lender.f 

Violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  master  must  be  done  without  the 
privity  or  consent  of  the  lender,  expressed  or  implied.  When  such  con- 
sent has  been  given’,  the  lender  will  be  held  liable  for  the  additional' risks 
which  he  has  assumed,  and  will  endanger  his  loan.  Should  a vessel  be 
on  a voyage*  from  New  York,  direct  to  Liverpool,  and  a borrower  takes 
up  money  for  this  voyage  by  a valid  bottomry  instrument  on  the  ship 
or  cargo,  yet  if  the' lender  afterwards  consents  that  the  vessel  should 
visit  Ireland  in  her  voyage,  he  will  be  bound,  in  his  agreement,  though 
the  vessel  be’  lost  during,  or  after  the  deviation,  by  any  of  the  perils 
of  the  seas^  In  such  case  the  borrower  would  be  discharged  from  the 
obligation  to  return  either  principal  or  interest,  and  the  lender  would 
lose*  his*  money.  The  same  rule  holds,  where  a lender  consents  to  a 
vessel  violating  the  revenue  laws  of  a country  whereby  she  is  seized 
and  confiscated.  Indeed,  any  unlawful  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
lender,  or  change  of  agreement  after  the  hypothecation  has  been  made, 
throwing  additional  risks  upon  him,  will  discharge  the  borrower.  It 
therefore  behooves  a*  lender  upon  bottomry  who  does  not  intend  to 
assume  new  risks  and  responsibilities,  and  to  jeopardize  the  money 
loaned,  to  keep  clear  of  any  arrangement  whereby  the  contract  of  hy- 
pothecation may  be  varied,  after  it  is  once  made.  Should  the  lender 
become  privy  to  a new  agreement,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  money 
loaned,  and  of  discharging  the  borrower.  A deviation  will  discharge  the 
lender,  but  if  the  deviation  is  made,  with  the  privity  or  consent  of  the 
lender,  the  borrower  will  be  discharged,  whether  the  loss  happened  du- 
ring the  deviation  or  after. 

The  supercargo  of  a vessel  is  a person  who  often  controls  the  destiny 
of  the  voyage.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  borrower,  who  is  liable  to  the 
lender  for  his  acts  on  bottomry.  In  such  case,  where  the  vessel  is  lost  by 
the  acts  of  the  supercargo,  or  the  cargo  becomes  damaged,  spoiled,  for- 
feited, or  lost,  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  this  person,  the  lender 
will  be  discharged  from  his  risks.  The  master  of  a vessel  often  unites  in 
himself  the  character  of  captain  and  supercargo,  and  sometimes  adds  that 
of  a consignee  of  a vessel  and  cargo  for  the  voyage  ; while  acting  as  cap- 
tain and  supercargo  he  can  be  guilty  of  barratry.  But  when  the  goods  or 
vessel  have  once  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  and  the  master  as- 
sumes the  control  of  them  in  the  character  of  consignee  alone,  and  the 
time  of  the  risk  has  expired,  no  acts  of  the  master,  as  consignee,  will  then 
discharge  the  lender. 

In  regard  to  barratry,  we  will  farther  remark,  that  Mr.  Bell,  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Scotland,  says,  that  the  acts  of  the  master 

*2  Haggard’s  Reports,  p.  243.  The  Cambridge.  3 Johnson’s  Reports,  p.  518.  Hoyt 
«f.  Wildfire. 

t 7 Brown’s  P.  cases,  559.  Elliot  vs.  Wilson 
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which  will  Amount  to  a barratry  must  be  those  which  are  mali  fide  or  neg. 
ligent.  It  matters  not  whether  they  are  criminal  or  in  violation  of  law, 
80  long  as  they  work  any  supposable  injury  to  the  lender,  or  enhance  his 
risks ; it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  prejudice  he  sufier,  be  owing 
to  an  act  of  the  master,  prompted  by  motives  of  advantage  to  himself,  ma- 
lice,  hatred,  or  revenge,  towards  the  lender  or  owners  of  the  vessel  or 
cargo.  To  disregard  those  laws  which  it  his  or  their  duty  to  obey,  and 
which  the  lender  has  a right  to  rely  upon  for  observance,  will  have 
this  effect ; nor  can  the  master  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  lender  on  bottomry,  by  means  which 
the  law  forbids ; and  whenever  he  does  so,  he  will  discharge  the  lender, 
although  he  may  have  intended  to  act  meritoriously,  and  for  their  benefit.* 
But  a mere  simple  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  instructions  from  his 
owners,  or  a misapprehension  as  to  the  best  method  of  acting  under 
an  emergency,  or  on  a mere  misadventure,  while  acting  in  good  faith  for 
all  parties  concerned,  without  any  intentional  negligence,  fault  or  fraud, 
will  not  have  the  effect  to  discharge  the  lender,  or  be  accounted  an  act  of 
barratry. 

A detention  of  a ship  under  the  process  of  a foreign  country,  without 
the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  master,  will  not  discharge  the  lender ; but  if 
it  be  shown  that  such  detention  was  occasioned  by  the  fault  or  fraud  of 
either  of  the  borrower  or  master,  crew,  supercargo  or  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  lender  will  be  discharged  from  his  risks.f 

Whatever  is  a violation  of  the  municipal  laws  of  a country,  or  of  the 
law  of  nations,  whereby  the  risks  of  the  lender  are  increased,  will  amount 
to  a barratry,  and  discharge  the  lender.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lender  on 
bottomry  is  held  responsible  for  his  good  faith  in  making  a contract,  like 
any  other  person ; he  cannot  lend  money  for  the  purposes  of  an  illegal 
adventure. 

The  ancient  ordinances  of  Antwerp  declared  that  no  insurance  could 
be  made  by  way  of  wager,  or  on  a guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the  risks, 
upon  ship’s  goods,  merchandise,  wages,  freight,  or  other  things,  which 
have  already  been  any  risk.  Nor  could  insurance  be  made  against  the 
barratry,  roguery,  or  other  misbehavior  of  the  master  or  crew  of  the 
ship. 

So,  by  these  ordinances,  no  person  could  alter  the  voyage  he  was  de- 
signed for,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  insurance,  whether  by  lengthening  or 
shortening  his  route,  or  way,  or  by  otherwise  changing  the  same ; and 
when  any  one  altered  the  voyage  insured  or  designated  in  the  policy,  he 
could  not  demand  any  thing  in  respect  to  such  assurance,  because  the 
contract  had  been  vitiated. 

And  by  the  same  ordinances,  all  contracts,  policies  of  insurances,  and 
bonds  of  bottomry,  and  other  things  relating  thereto,  are  declared  null, 
which  were  made  contrary  to  the  ordinance,  or  not  in  conformity  to  them. 
So  all  persons  were  commanded  to  regulate  and  conform  themselves  to 
the  terms  of  the  ordinances  and  maritime  laws.:|: 

By  the  ancient  Spanish  ordinances  of  Seville,  the  risks  on  bottomry 
bonds  which  were  to  be  encountered  by  the  lender,  were  those  of  the  sea, 
including  wind,  land,  fire,  pirates,  enemies,  and  other  unfortunate  marine 


♦ 8 East’s,  130.  t 2 Burrow’s  Reports,  p.  694. 
t Ordinances  of  Antwerp,  1567. 
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accidents  that  might  happen  to  the  vessel  or  cargo  on  the  voyage  desig* 
nated.  But  the  same  ordinances  provided  that  insurance  did  not  extend 
to  accidents  or  losses  which  arose  by  the  barratry  of  the  master,  and  de- 
ficiency of  the  merchandise.* 

By  these  ordinances,  the  risk  was  to  begin  on  the  outward  voyage  from 
the  day  and  hour  the  vessel  might  get  under  sail  in  the  harbor  or  bay  of 
her  departure,  and  to  continue  during  the  voyage  designated,  until  her 
first  arrival  in  the  port  of  destination,  or  the  place  mentioned  in  the  con- 
tract,  and  therein  to  cast  the  first  anchor  of  the  vessel,  and  besides  the 
further  time  of  twenty-four  hours  to  be  thereinafter  elapsed,  and  which 
being  expired,  the  lenders  risks  are  to  cease. 

The  form  of  the  contract  specified  in  these  ordinances  that  the  borrow- 
ers  or  debtors  did,  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  oblige  themselves,  and 
hypothecate  {Hipcteca)  the  said  ship,  her  hull,  hold,  stores,  and  furniture, 
and  everything  else  belonging  to  her,  with  an  obligation  not  to  dispose  of 
the  vessel,  or  anything  belonging  to  her,  until  the  loan  was  entirely  paid.'l* 
The  ordinances  of  Genoa  provided  that  no  underwriter  should  be  an- 
swerable for  any  wilful  barratry  of  the  master,  unless  it  be  especially 
agreed  to  in  the  policy  ; and  we  find  that  in  absence  of  a stipulation  to 
answer  for  the  barratry  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel  hypothe- 
cated, the  lender  does  not  undertake  these  risks  in  a bottomry  contract  by 
the  maritime  law  of  all  nations. 

The  ancient  ordinances  of  Middleburgh  and  Amsterdam  provided  that 
all  contracts  of  assurance  were  to  be  held  and  esteemed  as  contracts  of 
good  faith,  in  which  no  fraud  or  deceit  should  be  practised ; and  should  any 
fiaud,  cheat,  or  deceit  be  used  by  the  captains,  masters,  pilots,  or  others, 
either  in  behalf  of  the  insured  or  underwriters,  the  same  should  be  obliged 
to  make  ^ood  all  losses,  damages  and  interest  occasioned  thereby,  and  to 
be  publicly  and  corporeally  punished  for  a terror  and  example  to  others — 
nay,  even  to  death,  in  case  of  great  offences.  J 

So,  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Rotterdam  all  provided  that  the  master  was 
obliged  to  prosecute  his  voyage.  The  cargo  being  taken  on  board  as 
soon  as  wind  and  tide  would  permit,  without  delay,  and  when  on  the  voy- 
age, to  take  care  of,  to  preserve,  to  amend  and  repair,  in  case  of  damage 
happening,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  both  the  ship  and  the  goods  on  boaH, 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  until  the  complete  unloading  of  the  vessel 
at  the  port  of  destination.  || 

The  ordinances  of  Hamburgh,  proclaimed  in  1731,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  that  provided  for  the  underwriters  to  assume  the  loss  of  ship  or 
goods,  happening  by  the  misconduct,  negligence,  or  barratry  of  the  mas- 
ter and  crew  on  the  voyage  ; and  from  the  usages  and  customs  of  this 
commercial  town,  in  this  respect,  appear  to  have  grown  up  the  common 
practice  in  modem  days  of  marine  underwriters,  to  insure  against  the  bar- 
ratry of  the  master  and  crew  on  the  voyage.  Yet  these  ordinances  pro- 
vided that  when  a master  of  a ship  shortened  his  voyage,  the  risk  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  premium  gained ; and  when  he  prolonged  the  voyage,  or 
went  to  any  other  place  than  what  was  designated,  and  the  insured  con- 
sented to  it,  or  had  knowledge  of  it,  the  underwriter  was  not  answerable 
for  any  misfortune  that  might  happen  to  the  ship,  after  the  deviation. 

* Ordinances  of  Seville,  14th  July,  1556. 

t See  ordinances  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  1610. 

t Ordinances  of  Middleburgh,  1600.  ||  Ordinances  of  Rotterdam,  1761. 
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The  doctrine  of  insuring  against  the  barratry  of  the  master  and  crew, 
or  against  the  acts  of  the  borrower,  has  never  been  generally  adopted  in 
the  commercial  usages  of  modern  nations  in  case  of  bottonuy  contracts  on 
loans ; and  in  absence  of  any  stipulation  on  this  subject  in  the  bottomry 
agreement,  the  lender  does  not  assume  such  risks,  not  being  recognised 
as  any  of  the  perils  of  the  sea.  So,  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Bilboa  pro- 
vided that  when  any  goods,  hypothecated  by  a bottomry  loan,  suffered 
damage  by  their  own  bad  quality,  or  by  the  negligence  and  fault  of  the 
master  or  proprietor  of  the  ship,  or  the  owner  of  the  goods,  that  the  lender 
should  recover  the  entire  loan,  and  the  premiums  agreed  to  be  given  on 
maritime  interest,  unless  the  lender  took  upon  himself  these  risks  of 
damages  and  averages  by  his  agreement.* 

The  maritime  code  of  Spain  promulgated  in  the  year  1829,  by  Ferdi- 
nand  VII.,  contains  the  law  of  contracts  on  bottomry  in  twenty-seven  ar- 
ticles. This  code  declares  that  contracts  oZ  a Chreusa^  or  bottomry  con- 
tracts, may  be  celebrated : 

1st.  By  a public  instrument,  with  the  solemnities  of  law. 

2d.  By  a policy  signed  by  the  parties,  with  the  intervention  of  a ship- 
ping notary. 

3d.  By  a private  document  between  the  contracting  parties. 

4th.  Contracts  of  bottomry  appearing  by  a public  instrument,  carry 
with  them  ready  execution.  Such  contracts  shall  also  have  the  same 
efiect  when  made  by  the  intervention  of  a notary  or  ship  broker,  and 
the  demandant  can  prove  his  policy  by  the  registration  of  the  ship  broker 
when  this  is  found  with  the  formalities  demanded  by  law.  Being  privately 
celebrated,  the  contract  shall  not  be  executive,  unless  the  authenticity  of 
the  signatures  appears  by  judicial  examination  of  those  who  made  them, 
or  in  some  other  sufficient  form.  Laws  on  bottomry  made  by  parol,  are  in- 
ed^ctual  in  law,  and  no  demand  or  proof  shall  be  admitted  on  account  of 
them. 

Contracts  of  bottomry  cannot  prejudice  third  parties  when  made  in  a 
home  port,  unless  they  are  registered  in  the  office  of  hypothecations  in 
the  district  where  made,  in  eight  days  following  their  date,  and  without 
such  registration  they  shall  produce  no  effect  except  between  the  parties 
who  subscribe  them.  When  made  in  foreign  ports,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Naviero,  or  ship’s  husband,  must  be  consulted  ; if  he  is  not  found,  then  the 
consignee  of  the  cargo,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  funds  from  these, 
when  the  vessel  is  in  a Spanish  port,  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  the  port 
must  authorize  the  loan.  If  the  vessel  is  in  a foreign  country,  the  Span- 
ish consul  must  be  first  consulted,  if  there  is  one  in  port,  but  if  not,  then 
Uie  authority  of  the  place  which  takes  cognizance  of  commercial  affiiirs ; 
and  when  the  necessities  of  the  voyage  demand  it,  and  money  can  be 
raised  in  no  other  way,  the  master  may  sell  a portion  of  the  cargo  under 
judicial  authority,  and  at  public  sale,  but  no  more  than  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  a peremptory  ur- 
gency. 

In  the  reduction  of  a bottomry  contract  to  writing,  there  should  be  ex- 
pressed : 

1st.  The  class,  name,  and  matriculation  or  registration  of  the  vessel. 

2d.  The  name  and  surname,  and  domicile  of  the  captain. 

3d.  The  names  and  surnames  and  domiciles  of  the  lender  and  borrower 
of  the  loan. 

* See  ordinances  of  Bilboa,  1738.  Chap.  24,  sect.  8. 
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4th.  The  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  premium  agreed  upon. 

5th.  The  time  of  repayment. 

6th.  The  effects  hypothecated. 

7th.  The  voyage  for  which  the  risk  is  to  run. 

Contracts  of  bottomry,  by  this  code,  are  the  subjects  of  endorsement  and 
regulation  and  transfer  to  the  endorsee  who  takes  all  the  rights  and  risks 
of  the  loan. 

Loans  on  bottomry  can  be  made  not  only  in  money,  but  in  effects  proper 
for  the  use  of  the  vessel  as  well  as  for  commerce,  the  value  being  fixed 
by  the  parties.  Loans  on  bottomry  can  be  made  jointly  or  separately,  on  : 

1st.  Hull  and  keel  of  the  vessel. 

2d.  The  sails,  apparel,  armament,  and  provisions. 

3d.  The  merchandize  laden  on  board. 

When  a loan  is  effected  on  the  hull  and  keel  of  a vessel,  the  hypothe- 
cation for  the  loans  and  premiums  extends  by  act  and  operation  of  law,  to 
the  vessel,  sails,  apparel,  armament,  provisions  and  freights  which  may  be 
gained  during  the  voyage.  When  effected  on  the  cargo,  the  hypotheca- 
tion comprehends  all  the  merchandise  and  effects  which  compose  it ; and 
when  effected  in  a particular  and  determinate  part  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the 
cargo,  the  hypothecation  covers  nothing  more  than  the  part  mentioned. 
Loans  cannot  be  effected  on  freights  alone,  to  be  earned,  nor  upon  gains 
expected  from  the  cargo.  When  a lender  makes  such  loans,  he  can  ob- 
tain only  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed,  without  a premium.  When 
fi*eight8  have  been  earned  and  the  gains  of  the  cargo  accrued,  they  are 
liable  for  the  repa3rment  of  loans  on  bottomry.  The  freight  for  loans 
made  on  the  hull  and  keel  of  the  vessel,  and  the  gains  of  the  <;argo  for 
that  which  was  given  on  it.  Seamens’  wages  are  not  the  subjects  of  a 
loan,  but  the  whole  value  of  the  cargo  in  the  port  where  the  risk  com- 
menced, can  be  hypothecated.  A loan  for  a greater  amount  than  is  al- 
lowed by  law  on  any  thing,  shall  have  the  excess  returned  to  the  lender, 
without  interest ; and  when  the  borrower  has  used  fitiudulent  means  to 
give  an  exaggerated  value  to  the  objects  of  the  loan  agreed  upon,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  loan  shall  be  returned.  When  the  full  amount  of  money  or  goods 
taken  al  a Chreusa  on  bottomry  to  load  a vessel,  cannot  be  employed  on 
the  cargo,  the  surplus  shall  be  returned  to  the  lender  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  vessel,  in  the  place  where  the  consignees,  or  NamerOy  or 
ship’s  husband  resides.  The  master  cannot  bind  the  ship’s  apparel,  arma- 
ment, or  provisions,  except  such  part  as  he  may  own  in  them  by  a con- 
tract of  bottomry,  unless  the  ship’s  husband,  or  the  consignee,  shall  inter- 
vene  in  the  contract,  or  approve  of  it  by  writing  out  of  the  place  where 
the  Ncmeroy  or  consignees  of  the  vessel  may  reside.  The  captain  maj 
take  up  money  on  bottomry,  complying  with  the  requirements  of  law  to 
effect  the  loan,  and  proving  the  necessity  of  the  loan  by  judicial  authoriza- 
tion, in  form  which  the  law  demands.  A contract  of  bottomry  is  null, 
which  is  made  upon  goods  increasing  risks  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  contract.  When  the  goods  upon  which  money  is  taken  oZ  a Greusa 
are  not  put  in  the  risk,  the  contract  remains  without  effect. 

The  amounts  taken  al  a Greusa  for  the  last  voyage  of  the  vessel,  shall 
be  paid  in  preference  to  the  loans  of  former  voyages,  even  when  the  first 
loans  have  been  prorogued  by  an  express  agreement.  Loans  made  du- 
ring the  voyage  are  preferred  to  those  made  before  the  sailing  of  the  ves- 
sel, graduating  the  preference  among  them,  when  many  have  been  made 
in  an  order  contrary  to  that  of  their  date. 
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The  total  loss  of  the  effects  upon  which  a loan  is  made,  extinguishes 
the  claims  of  the  lender,  when  happening  during  the  time  and  voyage  the 
risk  was  to  run  by  the  contract,  and  proceeding  from  a cause  not  excepted 
by  a special  agreement  between  the  parties,  or  by  legal  disposition.  The 
taker  of  a loan  must  prove  the  loss,  and  when  loans  are  effected  on  the 
cargo,  he  must  also  prove  that  the  goods  set  forth  to  the  lender  as  the  ob^ 
jects  of  the  loan,  really  existed  in  the  vessel,  and  were  shipped  on  his  ac- 
count, and  that  the  goods  incurred  the  risk.  The  action  of  the  lender 
shall  not  be  extinguished,  even  when  the  things  bound  for  the  payment  of 
the  loan  are  lost,  if  the  damage  accruing  to  them  arise  from  any  of  the 
following  causes : — 

1st.  From  the  inherent  defect  of  the  thing  itself 

2d.  From  the  fault  or  fraud  of  the  taker.  • . 

3d.  From  the  barratry  of  the  captain  and  crew. 

4th.  When  the  merchandise  is  loaded  in  a vessel  diflerent  from  that 
designated  in  the  contract,  unless  by  the  event  of  a superior  force  it  may 
have  been  necessary  to  tranship  the  cargo  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

In  whichever  of  these  cases  it  may  happen,  the  lender  on  bottomry  has  a 
right  to  the  return  of  his  loan  and  maritime  interest,  not  having  expressly 
agreed  to  the  contrary.  The  damage  which  may  happen  to  a vessel  for 
being  employed  in  a contraband  trade,  shall  not  result  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  lender.  The  lenders  at  a Greusa^  or  on  bottomry,  shall  sustain  pro 
rata,  according  to  their  respective  claims.  The  common  averages  or  con- 
tributions which  may  occur,  in  the  things  upon  which  the  loan  is  made. 
In  case  of  simple  averages,  the  lender  shall  not  contribute  for  a loss,  un- 
less  by  special  agreement ; the  simple  averages  not  being  included  by 
law  in  the  risks  of  the  voyage.  With  respect  to  the  vessel,  the  risks  of  the 
voyage  run  from  the  moment  the  vessel  makes  sail  to  the  time  of  her  be- 
ing safely  anchored  and  moored  in  the  place  of  her  destination,  when  no 
specified  time  or  voyage  is  mentioned  in  the  contract.  And,  with  respect 
to  the  merchandise,  the  risks  shall  run  from  the  time  of  loading,  in  the 
port  of  departure,  until  the  vessel  is  discharged  in  the  port  of  her  con- 
signation. 

Shipwreck  happening  without  the  lault  of  the  borrower  or  his  servants, 
the  lender  receives  the  amount  which  the  merchandise  and  the  effects  hy- 
pothecated and  saved  may  produce,  deducting  salvage  expenses  to  place 
them  in  a place  of  safety.  When  an  insurer  joins  with  a lender  upon  the 
same  objects  on  which  a loan  was  made,  and  a shipwreck  happens,  the 
lender  and  insurer  take  the  effects  saved  to  the  amount  of  their  loan  and 
insurance,  dividing  the  same  pro  rata  according  to  their  respective  inte- 
rests. The  goods  and  effects  saved  not  amounting  to  the  value  of  the 
loan,  the  insurer  is  not  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  eliects  saved  until 
the  loan  is  satisfied. 

A surety  being  given  in  a contract  of  bottomry,  he  shall  be  obligated  in 
common  with  the  borrower,  if  in  the  contract  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tions to  the  contrary.  The  time  fixed  for  the  security  being  fulfilled,  the 
obligation  of  the  security  is  extinguished,  unless  renewed  by  a second 
contract.  There  being  a delay  of  the  payment  of  the  capital  loaned  and 
the  premiums,  the  lender  becomes  entitled  to  mercantile  interest  upon 
both  premium  and  capital  loaned. 

Whoever  peruses  the  maritime  code  of  Spain,  will  find  the  work  con- 
cisely and  logically  arranged,  and  the  principles  of  maritime  law  well  di- 

voL.  xiii. — NO.  ni.  10 
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gested.  This  code  governs  Sjfiain  and  her  colonies  at  the  present  daj. 
All  the  principles  of  maritime  and  commercial  law  contained  in  the  an- 
cient ordinances  of  Bilboa ; the  Consulate  of  the  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
sulates of  the  ports  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  are  found  in  (he  new  compilation. 
This  code  was  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  empire,  in  1829,  bj  a royal 
decree  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.  The  ordinances  of  Bilboa  were  made 
the  laws  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  1738,  by  a decree  of  Don  Philip  V., 
the  then  reigning  monarch  of  Spain.  These  ordinances  regulated  the 
commercial  and  maritime  affairs  which  arose  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  All  matters  which  concerned  the  commerce  of  the  two  Indies 
were  subject  to  the  law  and  usages  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  the 
Consulates  of  Seville  and  of  the  port  of  Cadiz. 

The  Consulate  of  (he  Sea,  which  is  the  celebrated  work  of  antiquity, 
known  under  the  title  of  The  Considato  del  Mare,^^  was  received  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  belonging  to  Spain,  as  the  maritime  law  of 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  empire. 

The  history  of  the  ordinances  of  Bilboa,  like  those  of  the  “ Consulaio 
del  Mare^’  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  been  founded  on  maritime 
customs  of  remote  antiquity,  though  both  codes  are  of  Spanish  origin. 
The  one  was  originally  enacted  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Bil^a, 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  other,  the  trade  of  the  town  of  Barcelona, 
on  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Both  codes  are  believed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally compiled  by  a select  and  enlightened  body  of  merchants,  assisted  by 
the  presiding  judges  in  the  commercial  tribunals  in  each  port. 

The  codes  of  Bilboa  and  Barcelona  have,  at  various  times,  in  latter 
days,  been  promulgated  as  the  maritime  laws  of  Spain,  and  such  further 
ordinances  have  been  added  to  them  as  the  wants  of  commerce  required. 
The  learned  reader  will  find  systems  of  maritime  law  compiled,  with  just 
and  equitable  rules,  in  the  ordinances  of  Bilboa,  the  Consulate  of  the 
Sea,  and  the  Codigo  de  Commercio  of  Spain.  The  commercial  and  ma- 
ritime laws  of  this  ancient  empire  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  models 
of  justice  and  equity.  a.  n. 


Abt.  V.— the  coal  policy  of  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  present  board  of  canal  commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  regard  to  the  tolls  charged  on  coal  is  peculiar,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  by  any  means  so  favorable  as  they  believe 
towards  the  end  proposed.  The  case  is  nearly  as  follows : — 

The  lines  of  canal  communication  throughout  the  state  being  already  in 
operation,  and  the  state  furnishing  neither  the  motive  power  nor  the  ve- 
hicle of  transportation,  its  expenses  remain  nearly  the  same,  whether  the 
canal  is  used  or  not,  and  do  not  increase  like  the  receipts,  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  route.  Consequently,  it  is 
argued,  the  grand  object  of  the  state  must  be  to  increase  the  tolls,  although 
the  amount  of  transportation  for  which  these  tolls  are  paid,  be  dispropor- 
tionately increased  at  the  same  time ; and  this,  it  is  thought,  can  be  efiected 
by  stimulating  the  most  distant  regions  at  which  coal  is  mined,  and  bring- 
ing them  into  competition  on  more  favorable  terms  with  the  nearer. 

The  stimulus  is  applied  by  regulating  the  rates  of  toll.  Coal  is  charged 
at  the  rate  of  2 mills  per  1,000  lbs.,  or  4 mills  per  nett  ton  per  mile,  until 
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the  amount  reaches  the  sum  of  44  cts.  per  ton,  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  pass  toll-free.  Consequently  all  distances  over  1 10  miles  are  in  eftect 
reduced  to  that  standard,  and  the  miner,  whatever  be  his  distance  from 
market,  pays  no  more  toll  than  if  within  110  miles.  Thus,  coal  may  be 
shipped  at  Pittsburgh,  as  was  done  in  some  small  quantity  in  1843,  and  on 
art*iving  at  Columbia,  pay  no  more  to  the  state,  with  the  exception  of 
charges  for  motive  power  on  the  Portage  railroad,  than  if  shipped  at  Hol- 
lidaysburgh,  or  some  place  still  nearer  to  the  terminus. 

The  whole  eftect  of  this  arrangement  is  confined  to  the  Susquehanna 
canals,  and  the  main  line  ; for  the  only  other  state  line  over  which  any 
quantity  of  coal  is  carried,  is  the  Delaware  division,  and  this  route  is  too 
short  to  be  eftected  favorably  by  the  reduction,  and  too  distant  to  interfere 
with  those  which  are.  On  the  Susquehanna,  the  greatest  amount  of  coal 
is  shipped  upon  the  North  Branch,  and  either  descends  to  the  Tide  Water 
canal,  or  stops  upon  the  way.  The  amount  of  this,  and  other  business, 
and  the  places  of  shipment,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 


Collector's  offices. 

Tons  of- coal 
.shap’d  in  1843. 

Tons  of  coal 
ship’d  in  1844. 

Hollidaysburgh, 

14,510 

18,999 

Johnstown, 

120 

Blairsville, 

63 

473 

Pittsburgh, 

14^97 

350 

Freeport, 

30 

Dunnsburgh, 

5,448 

10,475 

Williamsport, 

2,464 

1,110 

Northumberland, 

6,889 

6.818 

Berwick 

^9,990 

116,018 

Liverpool, 

4,613 

9,755 

Portsmouth, 

7,050 

11,690 

Junction, 

524 

462 

Easton, 

212,150 

301,956 

Total, 

313,998 

478.256 

This  table  will  furnish  materials  to  show  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
trade,  the  arrangements  of  the  canal  commissioners  are  either  inefticient 
or  injurious.  The  largest  shipments,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
Delaware  division,  which,  as  before  said,  cannot  come  into  collision  with 
the  rest,  are  those  which  pay  toll  at  the  oftices  in  Hollidaysl^rgh,  Dunns- 
burgh,  Berwick,  dec.,  and  are  mined  at  or  near  these  places,  in  some  cases 
further  in  the  interior,  in  many,  some  distance  further  up  the  line  of  canal. 
The  average  distances  on  which  coal  shipped  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
above  places  to  Columbia,  pays  toll,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

Hollidaysburgh, 180  I Northumberland, 83 

Dunnsburgh, 175  1 Liverpool, «...  60 

Berwick, 142  Portsmouth, 18 

Williamsport, 127  1 

Now,  the  question  which  naturally  presents  itself,  is,  what  places  are  to 
be  protected,  against  what  others,  and  why  do  they  need  it  ? 

Hollidaysburgh,  Dunnsburgh,  and  Williamsport,  mine  bituminous  coal, 
and  consequently  have  little  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  anthracite  re- 
gions, almost  equally  distant  with  themselves.  It  only  remains  then, 
among  the  Wyoming  regions,  classed  together  as  paying  toll  at  Berwick, 
to  protect  the  most  distant,  as  the  Lackawanna,  ^c.,  against  the  nearer, 
and  to  protect  these  and  the  bituminous  regions  against  some  few  col- 
lieries more  ftivorably  situated  lower  down  the  Susquehanna. 
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On  the  first  sapposition,  if  it  be  intended  to  protect  the  most  distant  of 
these  Wyoming  regions  from  those  somewhat  nearer,  but  still  remote 
from  the  terminus,  the  standard  should  have  been  fixed  at  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  of  these,  from  Columbia,  at  130  or  140  miles,  not  110,  fo]r 
this  would  have  afibrded  the  same  relative  protection  to  one  over  another, 
while  the  receipts  of  the  state  would  have  been  diminished  in  a less  pro- 
portion. By  taking  the  nearest  point  of  importance,  in  this  case  the 
collieries  below  Plymouth,  making  it  pay  full  tolls,  and  charging  the 
most  distant  parts  no  more,  the  advantages  of  the  nearest  point  over 
the  most  distant,  would  be  diminished  just  as  much  as  at  present ; but 
by  placing  the  ultimate  point  of  charge  30  miles  further  down  the  river, 
as  is  now  done,  the  tolls  in  this  distance  are  given  to  all  these  regions 
as  a bonus. 

Now,  on  the  other  supposition,  let  us  see  what  more  favorably  situated 
regions  the  bituminous  and  the  Wyoming  coal  fields  come  into  opposition 
with.  All  the  coal  beds  that  at  present  find  their  outlet  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna, are  so  distant  from  the  Eastern  markets,  that  they  cannot 
come  into  competition  with  those  that  at  present  engross  the  trade, 
and  are  consequently  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  southern  markets, 
and  those  of  the  Susquehanna  itself.  Their  rivals  in  this  trade  are  North- 
umberland, Liverpool,  and  Portsmouth.  Northumberland  sends  under 
7,000  tons  a year,  and  increases  in  business  more  slowly  than  almost  any 
other  coal  port.  The  coal  paying  toll  at  Liverpool  is  small  in  quantity, 
and  of  so  local  consumption  that  it  averages  but  23  miles  of  transporta- 
tion on  the  canal.  The  Portsmouth  coal  is  mined  at  Pinegrove,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  water  in  the  feeder  of  the  Union  canal, 
is  very  small  and  exceedingly  uncertain.  Its  only  hope  is  in  the  extension 
of  the  Mine  Hill  railroad,  which,  if  ever  executed,  will  divert  almost  every 
ton  from  the  Pennsylvania  line.  To  protect  the  fiburishing  mines  of 
Lackawanna,  of  Wyoming,  of  Farrandsville,  and  of  Holliday  sburgh,  send- 
ing as  they  have  done,  1 46,000  tons  out  of  the  164,000  that  descend 
the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches,  against  such  rivals  as  these,  is  an 
absurdity. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  regions  that  do  nine-tenths  of  all  the  business  are 
similarly  and  algsost  equally  favored  by  the  reduction  of  toll.  They  encoun- 
ter but  little  opposition  in  their  markets,  except  that  which  arises  between 
them,  and  this  they  would  of  course  be  equally  well  able  to  bear,  although 
they  paid  full  toll.  The  facility  with  which  their  coal  is  mined,  especially 
that  of  the  Wyoming  field,  enables  them  to  undersell  almost  all  their  oppo- 
nents in  these  markets,  for  which  they  are  favorably  situated.  Thus, 
Wilkesbarre  coal  can  be  contracted  for,  delivered  at  Harrisburgh,  at  $2  43 
per  ton,  or  at  Columbia,  for  about  $2  68  per  ton.  On  every  ton  of  coal 
delivered  at  the  latter  place,  the  state  loses  about  13  cents  toll,  while  the 
colliers  could  have  obtained  $2  81  for  the  coal  with  equal  facility,  if  they 
and  their  competitors  immediately  around  them  were  compelled  to  pay 
full  toll.  Even  were  these  efforts  of  the  agents  of  the  state  more  success- 
ful, it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  its  interest  of  the  state  can  lie  in  an  attempt 
to  depress  one  region,  and  force  another  a few  miles  oflfinto  an  unnatural 
activity,  while  the  whole  amount  of  toll  paid  in  either  case,  remains  the 
same,  or  varies  immaterially. 

No  official  statement  is  published  of  the  proportion  of  coal  that  is  car- 
ried to  Columbia,  and  of  that  which  is  sold  on  the  way ; but  in  order  to 
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estimate  the  loss  incurred  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement, it  may  be  assumed  that  one  half  passes  through.  The  data 
given  above  affords  the  following  result ; — 

Av.dH.ofhh-p'ts  DR  over  Tonnnga  Loss  nn  half 


Towns.  froiu  Columbia.  llOm.les.  in  1844.  the  tonntige. 

Hollidaysburgh, 18D  70  18,999  ;K2,660 

Dannsburgh, 175  65  10,475  1,361 

Berwick, 142  32  116,018  ' 7,424 


Together,  over  $11,0  JO,  an  amount  which,  though  small  in  itself,  is 
over  11  per  cent  on  the  whole  receipts  from  the  coal  trade  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  is  probably  equal  to  one.half  or  one-third  the  i|tate*s  profits  on 
the  transportation.  l. 


Art.  VL— commerce  AND  GREAT  CITIES 

VAUOHaN’s  “ AffE  OF  GREAT  CfTIES*’ — ^THE  EFFECT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES  HI  RE- 
SPECT TO  POHTLAR  INTELLIGENCE — THE  NOTION  THAT  THE  COMMERCIAL  SPIRIT  IS  UNFRIEND- 
LY TO  PATRIOTISM — ESTIMATE  OF  WEALTH  IN  COMMERCIAL  STATES,  ETC. 

The  title  of  this  book*  raises  expectations  which  are  not  gratihed  by 
its  perusal.  The  author  has  read  and  reflected  much  upon  the  subject, 
and  gives,  therefore,  information  and  suggestions  which  are  important;  but 
the  views  presented  are  mostly  superficial.  He  has  not  the  clue  to  thread 
the  labyrinth  of  this  dtfHcult  problem.  And  what  be  does  see  belongs  to 
the  past,  rather  than  the  present.  This  view  of  great  cities  would  have 
been  original  and  interesting  half  a century  ago ; but  the  present  age  is 
asking  and  answering  two  questions  in  relation  to  “ modern  society,” 
which  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Vaughan.  He  sees,  that  cities 
have  been  instrumental  in  breaking  feudal  fetters,  and  extinguishing  do- 
mestic slavery,  in  quickening  the  spirit  of  scientific  investigatfbn  and  ad- 
vancing popular  intelligence ; he  sees,  too,  that  the  multiplied  tempta- 
tions and  vices  of  cities  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  concentrated 
zeal  and  judgment ; and  that  increased  opportunities  for  religious  culture 
exceed  the  enervating  influence  of  refinements  and  luxury ; while  the 
crime  and  want  engendered  by  the  close  contact  of  classes  most  widely 
different  in  means,  awaken  deeper  benevolence  to  meliorate  and  reform 
their  victims.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  see,  that  this  increased  fre^om, 
intelligence  and  zeal  asks  more  and  more  urgently,  “why  exist  TOese 
hideous  contrasts  ?”  and  that  the  answer  comes  back  each  year  louder 
and  louder,  “ it  is  because  capital  and  labor  are  divided.”  In  modem 
society  is  already  born  a spirit,  which  will  rebuild  cities  not  on  aristo- 
cratic models,  but  affer  the  type  of  Christian  humanity.  If  the  rich  and 
the  privileged  of  our  age  are  but  just ; if  they  but  give  their  talents,  ener- 
gies, and /means,  to  securing  the  universal  good  rather  than  private  emolu- 
ment ; if  they  seek  to  raise  the  low  to  a high  level  of  character  and  cul- 
tivation ; if  they  disregard  castes  and  artificial  distinctions,  and  open  the 
social  privileges  of  life  to  the  wise  and  the  worthy  of  every  class;  above 
all,  if  they  aid  efforts  so  to  regulate  business,  commerce,  employments, 
that  constantly  increasing  remunerations  may  enable  the  w'orking  classes 
to  become  even  larger  consumers,  they  will  avoid  the  danger  which 
threatens  modern  society.  Wo  have  left  far  behind  us  the  feudalism  of 

* The  Age  of  Great  Cities:  or  Modern  Society  viewed  in  its  relaition  to  lutelligenos. 
Morals  and  Religion.  By  Robert  Taughan,  D.  D.  Loadon:  1843. 
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the  noble  ; but  the  yoke  of  moneyed  feudality  grows  daily  more  oppressive. 
The  question  for  this  age  to  answer,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  give  an  an- 
swer of  peace,  is  ‘‘  how  shall  we  so  organize  our  cities  that  interests  shall 
be  united,  and  all  classes  and  all  individuals  bene  fitted  by  augmented  com- 
merce, improved  machinery,  and  new  facilities  in  all  modes  of  employ- 
ment.” A greater  equalization  of  conditions  will  alone  meet  the  wants 
and  satisfy  the  conscience  of  our  age.  The  questions  of  the  re- union  of 
capital  and  labor,  of  the  true  position  and  relative  importance  of  com- 
merce, of  the  influence  of  improved  machinery  under  our  existing  system 
of  wages,  of  enlarged  intelligence  and  our  present  contrasts  of  circum- 
stances, Dr.  t^aughan  leaves  unanswered.  His  book,  therefore,^  though 
in  some  respects  interesting,  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  subject. 

We  have  referred  to  this  work  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing^  a. 
few  extracts,  embracing  all  that  the  volume  contains,  bearing  directly  ott 
the  subject  of  commerce*.  The  first,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  the  author’s 
view’s  of  the  eflect  of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  respect  te  popular 
intelligence  ; the  second  is  a briefdiscussion  of  the  notion  that  the  com- 
mercial spirit  is  unfriendly  to  patriotism,  and  the  third  is  on  the  estimate 
of  wealth  in  commercial  states. 

ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN  RESPECT  TO  POPULAR 

INTELLIGENCE. 

Cities  owe  their  ori^h  to  handicraft  and  traffic,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  commer- 
cial habits  to  give  great  comparative  expansion  and  discipline  to  the  intellect.' 

Wherever  men  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufacturesj  the  diversity  of  their 
occupation  must,  in  itself,  suggest  varied  thought,  and  stimidate  to  some  degree 
of  mental  eflbrt.  It  is  true,  as  the.  arts  advance,  men  become  intent  on  dispatch, 
which  is  best  realized  by  a division  of  labor,  and  the  eflect  of  that  process  is  to 
separate  artizans  into  classes,  leaving  only  a narrow  province  to  each.  But  this 
method  of  proceeding  must  have  its  limits,  and  where  most  acted  upon,  each  man 
knows  full  well  what  his  kindred  craftsman  is  doing,  though  that  section  of  labor 
be  one  in  which  he  has  himself  no  share. 

it  is  also  in  the  nature  of  machinery  that  it  should,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
greatly  lessen  the  demand  on  the  spontaneous  ability  of  the  workman.  Results 
which  once  depended  in  a great  degree  upon  his  individual  skill,  are  made  to  fol- 
low, and  with  more  certainty,  from  the  action  of  the  instrument  which  he  is  now 
required  to  superintend.  But  the  action  of  that  machine  is  as  a constant  lesson  on 
human  ingenuity.  It  shows  what  that  ingenuity  has  done,  and  suggests  what  it 
mam  do.  Less  demand  may  be  made  on  the  manual  skill  of  the  mechanic,  but 
thar  does  not  prevent  his  thoughts  from  being  familiar  with  a wide  range  of  inge- 
nious operation.  If  an  old  man,  he  will  know  something  of  the  history  of  his 
craft,,  and  of  others  carried  on  about  him ; : and  in  many  cases  his  mind  wiU  be  a 
chronicle  of  the  inventions  which  have  so  greatly  changed  the  processes  of  ma- 
nufacture since  the  years  of  nis  boyhood.  His  thoughts,  we  may  be.sure,.  will  not 
be  those  of  one  who  nas  learnt  to  look  upon  the  world  as  doomed  to  stand  still..  He 
lives  in  the  midst  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  his  country ; and  he  necessarily 
hears  much  concerning  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  other  countries.  In  hfs  mind, 
the  leading  idea  in  regard  to  society  is  that  of  progression — onwardness,  and  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  peasant,  who,  whatever  he  may  see  of  change  in  the  nature 
of  his  implements,  is  disposed  to  look  on  matters  about  him  as  doomed  to  be  in  the 
main  as  they  have  been.  In  the  view  of  the  one,  change  is  generally  regarded  as 
hopeful ; in  the  view  of  the  other,  it  is  an  object  of  dread,  as  being  too  commonly 
identical  with  mischief. 

If  there  are  causes  in  connexion  with  commerce  which  operate  thus  favorably 
on  intelligence  in  the  case  of  the  humbler  classes,  to  whom  it  furnishes  employ- 
ment, there  are  others  of  a much  higher  description,  which  aflect  the  merchant, 
and  the  capitalist.  Such  men,  as  we  have  already  observed,  possess  a direct  in- 
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terest  in  knowing  more  or  less,  the  natural  and  the  artificial  of  all  lands,  and  in 
weighing  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  in  order  that  it  may  be  turned  to  the  best 
account.  In  the  wide  and  venturous  traffic  which  engages  such  heads,  the  great- 
est consequences  are  known  to  depend  on,  the  possessing,  or  the  not  possessing, 
such  knowledge  and  discernment.  Hence  the  intricacy  which  belong  to  social 
policy  when  t^ing  its  texture  from  the  relations  of  commerce  ; and  the  causes 
which  naturally  contribute  to  give  such  caution,  and  compass,  and  vigor  to  the 
genius  of  the  ministers  of  commercial  states,  exert  a similar  influence  over  the 
people  generally  in  such  states.  Questions  by  no  means  simple  in  their  nature, 
are  always  rising  to  the  notice  of  such  a people..  In  such  communities,  accord- 
ingly, the  power  of  making  the  difficult  plain  is  of  great  value.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  the  many  that  the  few  can  hope  to  see  their  plans  carried  into  eflect, 
and  this  necessity  devolves  upon  them  the  further  necessity  of  becoming  efiective 
teachers  of  the  many,  and  teachers  of  as  much  promptitude  as  vigour,  ^ many 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal  being  always  immediately  about  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  a comparison  between  the  men  who  have 
become  rulers  in  commercial. states,  and  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  members  of  a landed  aristocracy,  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  in- 
telligence of  the  society  at  large  with  which  these  two  classes  of  great  men  have 
stood  respectively  associated.  We  repeat,  the  people  of  a large  commercial  city 
feel  necessarily  much  more  than  any  other  people,  as  citizens  of  the  world.  They 
see  that  their  interests  depend,  not  on  themselves  merely,  nor  on  their  immediate 
neighbors,  but  on  the  relations  which  they  may  possess  sufficient  wisdom  and 
power  to  maintain  with  the  ends  of  the  earth.  No  nation  wanting  in  the  capacity 
to  look  thus  abroad,  can  ever  become  great  in  the  history  of  commerce : and  the 
continuance  of  such  greatness,  if  once  realized,  must  depend  on  the  continuance 
of  that  capacity — the  fear  being,,  in  the  case  of  such  a people,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
prosperous  individual,  that  men  will  learn  to  place  an  undue  reliance  on  their 
supposed  sagacity ; that  familiarity  with  change  will  beget  an  undesirable  ten- 
dency toward  change ; and  that  the  success  which  has  resulted  from  caution,  may 
be  followed  by  disaster,  as  consequent  upon  presumption.  It  is  true,  in  a great 
degree,  of  states,  as  of  men,  that  they  think  all  power  mortal  except  their  own. 

ON  THE  NOTION  THAT  THE  COKMERCtAL  SPIRIT  IS  UNFRIENDLY  TO  PATIOTISli. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged,  that  the  intercourse  into  which  men  are  brought  with 
other  countries  by  commerce,  and  the  degree  in  which  their  interests  become 
mixed  up  with-  those  of  such  countries,  must  necessarily  tend  to  render  them  Ifess 
attached  to  their  native  land,  and  less  sensitive  in  matters  afiecting  its  prosperity 
and  honor.  Opinions  of  this  nature  appear  to  have  been  widely  entertained  by 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  they  are  the  opinions  of  many  among  ourselves. 
But  it  is  not  more  true  that  such  pursuits  carry  with  th’em  9,  tendency  to  abate 
something  of  the  putely  instinctive  feeling  of  patriotism,  than  that  they  tend  to 
strengthen  its  principle  by  associating  it  with  greater  wisdom.  It  is  admitted, 
that  there  is  much  in  foreign  commerce  of  a nature  to  diminish  that  overweening 
opinion  of  ourselves,  as  compared  with  other  nations,  which  is  natural  to  all  s^ 
eluded  communities.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  abatement  of  this 
evidence  of  comparative  barbarism  follows  no  less  naturally  as  the  effect  of  fo- 
reign travel,  and  as  the  result  of  acquaintance  with  the*  science  and  literature, 
»nd  with  the  mind  and  character  of  foreign-  nations,  as  derived  from’  conversation 
and  from  books.  The  prejudice  which  precludes  the  thought  of  comparison  in 
such  matters,  precludes  one^of  the  greatest  chances  of  improvement.  The  love 
of  country  is  one  of  our  moral  instincts  implanted  by  the  Divine  hand,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  love  of  mankind,  ana  commerce  carries  with  it  a tenden- 
cy to  bring  these  passions  into  harmony  with  each  other,  in  place  of  allowing  the 
former  to  become  so  excessive  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  become  extinct.  As  it  is 
in  respect  to  class  and  class  in  the  same  community,  so  it  is  in  respect  to  nation 
and  nation — the  ties  created  by  mutual  interest,  and  the  sympathy  on  both  sides 
awakened  by  intercourse,  tend  naturally  to  diminish  the  distance  between  them, 
and  to  facilitate  relations  based  on  truto,  justice,  and  amity.  While  higher  mo- 
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lives  fail,  the  relations  of  commerce  may  thus  serve  to  hold  many  nations  in  a de- 
gree of  unity,  and  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 

Every  man  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a patriotism  which,  strong  as  may  be 
its  occasional  feeling,  has  scarcely  more  of  the  reasonable  in  it  than  the  attach- 
ment of  the  domestic  animal  to  its  owner.  It  is  little  else  than  feeling — feeling 
for  which  little  reason  can  be  given,  which  is  not  easily  defined,  but  which  is 
often  highly  disinterested,  and  everywhere  powerful  enough  to  bind  man  strongly 
to  his  birth-place.  His  country,  in  the  case  of  such  a man,  is  as  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom,  and  as  the  place  of  the  family  with  whom  he  has  been  reared. 
It  connects  itself  involuntarily  with  his  sympathies,  but  his  feelings  in  relation  to 
it  never  become  a subject  of  much  scrutiny  or  reflection.  He  cannot  fail  of  look- 
ing to  it  for  some  degree  of  protection,  tranquillity,  and  enjoyment.  But  he  can 
be  proud  even  of  his  servitude,  if  it  be  the  price  paid  for  such  advantages.  Such 
men  often  judge  of  the  honor  of  their  country,  from  the  greatness  of  their  king  as 
compared  with  other  kings,  or  from  the  greatness  of  their  nobility  as  compared 
with  other  nobles,  rarely  from  their  own  condition,  as  belonging  to  the  people, 
compared  with  the  condition  of  other  people.  They  flatter  memselves  that  the 
splendor  of  their  nobility  is  their  own  splendor,  and  that  the  greatness  of  their 
king  is  their  own  greatness.  They  can  be  content,  accordingly,  as  slaves  to  their 
own  rulers,  so  they  may  thereby  give  them  power  to  display  their  superiority  over 
other  rulers,  and  to  impose  the  same  servitude  on  other  people.  Such  men  are, 
in  relation  to  their  country,  what  the  race  of  old  servants  were,  in  the  history  of 
our  great  families.  They  give  signs  of  attachment,  but  it  is  the  attachment  of 
menials.  They  look  with  some  mixture  of  reverence  and  affection  on  the  an- 
cient, the  ancestral,  but  it  is  on  those  things  as  belonging  to  superiors,  and  not  at 
all  as  belonging  to  themselves,  except  as  they  have  their  place  among  the  appen- 
dages to  that  superiority. 

We  confess  at  once  that  this  is  a patriotism  by  no  means  to  our  taste.  It  may 
be  capable  of  fervid  effort,  and  of  some  generous  sacrifice,  but  it  has  not  been 
found  so  enduring  as  the  patriotism  which  is  based  upon  principle.  It  is  a patriot- 
ism which  should  not  be  exposed  to  protracted  trial  in  the  time  of  war ; and  which 
in  the  time  of  peace  would  allow  a nation  to  decay,  and  perish  utterly,  rather  than 
rise  up  to  save  it.  Its  great  virtue  consists  in  attachment  to  hereditary  power, 
and  in  obedience  to  that  power — and  should  that  power  be  disposed  to  go  wrong, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  to  such  men  for  the  counteracting  influence  that  may 
constrain  it  to  go  right.  We  prefer  a patriotism  which  can  be  more  suspecting, 
and  of  greater  self-reliance — such  as  can  presume  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the 
powerful,  and  such  as  nothing  may  divorce  from  the  principle  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. We  do  not  value  the  love  of  country  whicn  has  respect  to  it  simply 
because  it  ia  our  own,  so  much  as  that  which  has  respect  to  it  because  it  is  de- 
serving. Intelligence,  freedom,  citizenship,  property — these  are  the  sources  of  a 
patriotism  more  to  be  coveted  by  the  wise  and  humane,  than  the  instinctive  pas- 
sionateness, which  is  characteristic  of  the  heroic  savage  more  than  of  the  civilized 
man. 

Experience,  we  think,  is  everywhere  in  favor  of  these  views.  In  all  times  of 
trial,  the  commercial  states,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  brave  and  patriotic  effort,  and  on  a scale  which  no  people 
have  surpassed.  It  was  the  glory  of  Tyre  to  have  presented  a stronger  resist- 
ance than  all  Southern  Asia  teside  to  the  power  of  the  Babylonian  empire  in  very 
ancient  times,  and  to  the  arms  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  in  a later  age.  Car- 
thage proved  a stronger  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Roman  ambition  than  half  the 
cities  of  the  civilized  world.  Athens  was  commercial,  but  was  it  less  patriotic 
than  Sparta,  which  was  not  so  ? Where  do  we  find  so  brilliant  a patriotism  da- 
ring the  Middle  Age,  as  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  federations  of  commercial  towns  in  Germany  and  Flanders ; and  where  over 
the  wide  surface  of  history  do  we  meet  with  more  generous  or  noble  displays  of 
this  feeling  than  in  the  United  Provinces — a band  of  small  commercial  states, 
which  having  wrung  their  own  freedom  from  the  grasp  of  the  most  potent  mo- 
narchy in  Europe,  everywhere  crossed  the  path  of  the  despotic  like  an  impassable 
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rampart,  and  became,  during  more  than  two  centuries,  the  great  defenders  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Protestant  Christendom ! Much  of  the  spirit  in  this 
respect  exhibited  formerly  in  the  United  Provinces,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  states 
of  the  American  Union ; and  it  scarcely  need  be  observed,  that  the  power  which 
should  make  war  on  the  great  western  republic,  upon  the  assumption  that  her 
commercial  spirit  can  have  left  her  little  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  would  not  be 
long  in  discovering  its  mistake. 

ON  THE  ESTIMATE  OF  WEALTH  IN  COMMERCIAL  STATES. 

Few  objections  are  more  frequently  made  to  the  spirit  attendant  on  the  pursuits 
of  a commercial  people  than  that  which  imputes  to  it  a sordid  idolatry  of  mere 
wealth.  In  the  state  of  society  in  England,  especially,  it  is  often  alleged  by  fo- 
reigners, that  we  pay  the  same,  or  even  greater  respect  and  deference  to  wealth, 
than  they  pay  to  the  external  honors  conferred  on  merit  by  the  sovereign.  “ That 
wealth  with  us,  as  a social  distinction,  takes  the  place  even  of  moral  merits ; and 
* what  is  a man  worth,’  means  hew  many  pounds  sterling  he  has,  without  any 
reference  to  his  merit^  real  or  conventional,  to  his  birth,  education,  morals,  man- 
ners, or  other  distinctiens ; that  if  he  is  poor,  he  is  nothing  in  society ; if  rich,  he 
is  everything.  But  this  is  a mistake,  a wrong  conclusion  from  right  premises. 

Wealth  has  all  that  pre-eminence  in  social  distinction  with  us,  which  the  fo- 
reign traveller  observes,  censures,  and  is  witty  over.  But  what  is  wealth  ? — ^It  is 
a proof,  a token  undeniable,  of  great  industry,  great  energy,  great  talent  in  his 
sphere,  great  social  activity  and  utility  in  the  possessor,  or  in  his  predecessor,  who 
acquired  it.  It  is  the  indubitable  proof,  generally  speaking,  of  a great  and  suc- 
cessful exertion  of  prudence,  skill,  mental  power  applied  to  material  interests,  and 
■of  extensive  social  action ; and  what  ought  to  be  honored  and  esteemed,  and  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  in  an  enlightened  society,  if  not  the  visible  proof  of  these 
eocial  virtues  in  the  owner  or  his  predecessors  ? 

The  deference  paid  to  mere  wealth  honestly  acquired,  its  pre-eminence  as  a 
social  distinction,  stands  upon  far  more  philosophical  grounds  than  the  social  dis- 
tinction of  mere  ancestry,  or  of  mere  function,  or  of  mere  title,  or  of  the  empty 
honors  conferred  bv  a sovereign.  Wealth  is  an  independent  social  power,  ana  is 
the  equivalent  in  tne  material  world  to  genius  and  t^nt  in  the  intellectual — ^the 
Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  and  these  great  millionaires  are  in  the  world  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  what  the  Shakespeares,  Goethes,  and  Schillers  are  in  the 
world  of  ideas  ; and  their  social  action  and  influence,  fheir  wielding  of  a vast  so- 
cial power,  in  the  working  of  which  the  fortunes,  the  comfort,  the  bread  of  mil- 
lions, are  involved,  require  a grasp  of  mind,  and  are  entitled  to  a social  distinc- 
tion, beyond  the  comprehension  of  a mustachioed  German  baron,  who,  issuing 
from  some  petty  metropolis,  finds,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  mere  wealth 
commands  greater  respect  in  this  working  world  of  realities,  than  his  sixteen  an- 
cestors, his  lieutenant’s  commission,  his  chamberlain’s  k^  embroidered  on  his 
coat  flap,  and  his  half  a dozen  orders  at  his  button-holes.  The  common  sense  of 
all  countries  gives  this  social  distinction  to  wealth,  above  any  other  distinction 
that  is  not  purely  moral  or  intellectual.  The  principle  is  as  clearly  felt  in  Russia 
as  in  America;  and  where  public  opinion  is  in  free  action,  as  in  England,  it  su- 
persedes the  principle  of  mere  conventional  distinctions  so  far,  that  the  latter 
without  the  former — nobility,  titles,  functions,  orders,  without  wealth — are  of  no 
social  weight.  This  common,  almost  instinctive  judgment  of  all  men,  under  all 
varieties  of  government,  according  this  pre-eminence  of  social  distinction  to  mere 
wealth,  proves  that  this  judgment  is  right,  that  it  is  founded  on  some  natirral,  just, 
and  useiul  social  principle,  that  cannot  he  philosophized  away ; that  wealth,  mere 
wealth,  is  a more  natural  and  just  ground  of  social  distinction,  than  any  conven- 
tional ground  from  mere  birth,  mere  court  favor,  mere  title,  or  mere  rank.  It 
arises  from  the  people,  and  is  conferred  by  the  people ; and  all  other  distinctions 
arise  from,  and  are  conferred  by,  the  will  oi  the  court  or  soveieign.  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  former  on  the  latter  is  a barometer  showing  the  real  progress  of  a 
community  towards  a just  estimation  of  social  worth  and  action,  and  towards  a 
higher  moral  condition.  Where  every  third  man  is  lounging  about,  as  in  Prussia, 
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and  generally  on  the  continent,  with  his  orders  of  merit  of  some  kind  or  other — 
and  many  whose  general  merits  apparently  would  be  nothing  the  worse  of  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  industry  to  earn  a new  coat  to  stick  their  honors  upon — the 
people,  be  their  forms  of  government  what  they  may,  are  but  in  a low  social  and 
industrial  condition — are  ages  behind  us  in  their  social  economy,  and  in  their  true 
social  education  as  free  agents  and  members  of  the  community.”*  In  1834,  the 
members  of  all  the  British  orders  were  below  one  thousand,^  while  the  French  le- 
gion of  honor  was  worn  by  nearly  fifty  thousand  persons  1 


Art.  VIL— railroads  EAST  AND  WEST! 

OR,  THR  TOWER  OF  THE  BAST  AND  WEST,  PROFITABLY  TO  SUSTAIN  RAILROAD  ENTERPRISES; 

We  propose  to  compare  the  east  and  the  west,  in  reference  to  their 
power  to  sustain  and  give  profits  to  railroads,  for  the  next  sixty  years. 
The  railroad  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  necessaries  of  a civilized  people. 
After  the  improvements  growing  out  of  but  fifteen  years  use,  for  general 
purposes  of  travel  and  ti^e,  it  ha^  in  the  minds  of  cautious  men,  of  both 
continents,  superseded  previous  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  internal  com- 
merce of  nations.  Improving  from  year  to  year,  it  has  already  become 
the  instrument  of  the  age.  All  nations  of  civilized  men  are  availing 
themselves  of  ils  power.  In  our  country,  it  seems  destined  to  acquire  its 
crowning  glory.  The  Eastern  states  have  had  the  wisdom  and  the  capi- 
tal to  avail  themselves  of  it,  till  it  now  fills  all  their  leading  channels  of 
interior  intercourse.  A home  feeling  seems  to  incline  thbir  monie  1 men 
to  embark  iir  new  roads  of  second  and  third*  rate  importance. . If  they 
will  now  stop*  and  look  over  the  whole  ground,  we  think  that  feeling  .wiU 
not  confine  their  operations  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  With  a speed,  such 
as  is  now  common  in  England,  a Bostonian  may  visit  the  state  of  Illinois 
in  one  day,  and  return  to  his  home  the  next.  His  supervision  of  a road 
in  the  west  will  be  nearly  as  easy  as  one  in  the  east.  But  it  is  time  to 
commence*  our  comparison. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  power  of  our  Union  is  rapidly  passing  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  The  centre  of  population  has  already  reached  the 
mountain  that  divides  them.  Of  the  twenty  millions  (to  use  round  num- 
bers) of  bur  people,  ten  millions  are  west  of  Che  mountains. 

Taking  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  Atlantic  states  east  of  the  mountains, 
from  1845  to  1855,  to  be  the  same  for  that  portion  of  these  states  and  the 
western  states,  that  it  was  *for  the  whole  during  the  ten  years  from  1830 
to  1840/  to  wit:  10.3^  for  the*  former,  and  73.6-  for  the  IsUter,  (see  Hunt’s 
Merchants’  Magazine,  vd.  8,  p.  436,)  the  east  will  have  afthe  end  of  ten 


years  from  this  time, 1 1,630,000 

The  west,. 17,360,000 


If  we  adopt  for  the  decennial  ratio  of  increase  from  1855  to  1865,  15 
per  cent  for  the  east  and  50  per  cent  for  the  west,  and  from  1865  to  1905, 
10  per  cent  for  the  east  and  40  per  cent  for  the  west,  the  following  table* 
will  show  the  population  of  each  section,  at  the  several  periods  indicated.. 

1865  1875  1885  1895  1905 

East,..  13,374,500  14,711,950  16,183,140  17,801,454  19,581,59R 
West,..  26,040, 000  36,456,000  51,038,400  71,453,760  99,581,404 
The  west  has  a more  scattered  population.  This  disadvantage  is  less 
than  one  would  think,  at  first  blush,  and  will  be  remedied  or  compen- 

* Laing*8  Notes  of  a Thiveller,  pp.  173 — 175. 
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sated,  first,  by  the  more  rapid  increase  of  population,  and,  second,  by  the 
level  nature  of  the  country,  allowing  roads  to  be  constructed  and  run,  at 
half  the  cost  of  the  eastern.  The  average,  to  the  square  mile,  according 
to  the  census  of  1840,  was,  for  New  England,  3:1.8,  and  for  Ohio,  38.2. 
They  now  stand.  New  England  36,  Ohio  45.  Indiana  and  the  two  south- 
ern tiers  of  counties  of  Michigan  have  about  25  to  the  square  mile  ; and 
by  1850  their  density  will  equal  that  of  Vermont — say  33  to  the  square 
mile.  The  density  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  exceeds  that  of  the  state 
of  Maine  25  per  cent. 

The  east  will  have,  at  first,  more  valuable  goods  to  transport.  This 
cannot  long  be  the  case ; for  when,  in  twenty  years,  the  west  shall  have 
double  the  population  of  the  east,  the  valuable  goods  consumed  at  the 
west  must  exceed  those  used  at  the  east,  and  will  be  distributed  by  rail- 
roads, to  the  consumers,  over  a wider  surface.  The  west,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  richer  in  surplus  products  of  the  soil,  and  every  year  will  increase 
its  advantage.  It  is  getting  to  furnish  most  of  the  flour  consumed  in  the 
whole  country.  In  pork,  lard,  lard  oil,  and  beef,  the  west  is  increasingly 
pre-eminent.  In  wool,  tobacco  and  cotton,  the  west  is  gaining  the  as- 
cendancy, and  promises  soon  to  Have  a virtual  monopoly.  In  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  hemp,  the  west  furnishes  nearly  the  whole  product.  In  mine- 
ral productions,  the  west  promises  to  excel  almost  as  much  as  in  agricul- 
tural. Beds  of  coal  and  iron  abound  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Ozark 
mountains.  In  lead  and  copper,  the  west  seems  likely  to  supply  great 
part  of  the  w’orld.  In  materials  for  building  houses,  ships,  railroad's,  car- 
riages, furniture,  &c.,  the  west  has  all  the  varieties  of  stone,  from  the  re- 
cent sand  stone,  to  primitive  granite  and  marble,  with  timber  and  cabinet 
woods  in  abundance.  In  manufactures,  the  west  has  comparatively  few 
products.  We  think  this  will  not  long  be  so,  but  that  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  machinery  necessary  to  manufacture  extensively  will  not  be 
wanting  to  twenty  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons,  living  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  sources  of  wealth.  Ohio  is  already  extensively  engaged  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  Before  ten  years  she  will  be  second 
only  to  Pennsylvania,  in  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  and  manufactured. 
Of  steam  engines,  the  west  already  makes  more  than  the  east,  and  tfte 
west  almost  monopolizes  the  manufacture  of  hemp. 

To  sum  up.  The  west,  in  sixty  years,  (hot  too  long  for  the  life  of  a 
railroad,)  will  probably  contain  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  The 
east  will  then  have  but  twenty  millions.  The  west,  in  its  level  surface, 
cheap  materials,  and  fVee  right  of  way,  may  build  the  best  class  of  rail- 
roads, at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  eastern  railroads,  and  run  trains  on 
them  at  a greatly  reduced  expense.  The  west  offers,  now,  the  first  cKoico 
of  routes — a choice  that  a few  years  will  show  to  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  those  who  wisely  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  number  and  variety 
of  exchangeable  products,  except  manufactured  goods,  the  western  rail- 
roads will  obviously  have  the  advantage  of  eastern,  for  freight ; and 'in 
manufactures  the  prospect  of  a great  increase  is  not  less  for  the  western 
than  the  eastern.  In  her  auxiliary  means  of  commerce,  her  navigable 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  the  west  proffers  additional  inducements  to  the 
construction  of  railroads. 

As  to  the  means  to  construct  western  railroads.  It  seems  probable, 
that  without  a general  war,  or  some  unexpected  revulsion  of  trade, 
from  causes  now  hidden,  surplus  capital  in  Europe,  to  a large  amonnt. 
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will  seek  safe  investments  in  this  country ; and  that  well  situated  rail- 
roads  will,  before  long,  yield  such  profits  as  to  draw  into  them  large 
amounts  of  capital,  either  of  European  origin  or  American  capital,  that 
has  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  sale  of  our  best  established  state  and  other 
stocks  to  Europeans.  We  notice,  for  instance,  that  Massachusetts  five  per 
cents  sell  in  London  above  par.  If  intelligent  American  holders  perceive 
safe  chances  for  investment,  in  railroad  shares,  that  yield  10  per  cent, 
or  give  fair  promise  to  yield  12  or  15  per  cent,  they  will  sell  the  sucurities 
the  foreigner  is  disposed  to  buy,  and  purchase  with  the  money  railroad 
shares  of  a far  higher  intrinsic  value.  In  this  way,  the  superior  know- 
ledge possessed  by  our  eastern  capitalists,  of  the  rapidly  developing  re- 
sources of  the  west,  will  enable  them  to  profit  largely  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  European  capital ; and  all  the  parties  to  the  arrangement  will  par- 
ticipate in  its  benefits.  J.  w.  s. 


Art.  VIII.— the  GREAT  BRITAIN  STEAM  SHIP; 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HER.  FIRST  VOYAGE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  arrival  of  this  mammoth  steam-ship  in  our  waters  has  produced  an 
interest  corresponding  with  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.  The  tri- 
umphs  of  art,  now  applied  through  the  power  of  steam,  are  supplanting 
the  triumphs  of  war ; and  hastening,  4t  is  to  be  hoped,  the  period  when 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  lay  aside  the  implements  of  destruction  for 
the  implements  of  a liberal  commerce,  and  a higher  civilization.  Com- 
merce and  the  arts  are  uniting  with  Christianity,  in  the  great  work  of 
human  progress.  It  is  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  we  hail  every 
new  achievement  of  art,  every  beneficent  movement  in  the  commercial 
world. 

We  propose  at  this  time  to  record  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  a 
brief  but  accurate  description  of  the  Great  Britain  and  her  first  voyage 
jj  cross  the  Atlantic.* 

The  Great  Britain  left  Liverpool  on  the  26th  of  July,  1845,  at  4 o’clock, 
P.  M.  She  encountered  strong  westerly  winds  and  a heavy  sea  on  her 
voyage,  as  well  as  fog  during  the  last  five  days,  which  compelled  her  te 
go  slowly  at  times,  and  of  coarse  considerably  retarded  her  progress. 
She  reached  the  dock  or  wharf  in  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
after  having  stopped  at  quarantine  ground,  making  an  average  of  rather 
more  than  eight  and  a half  knots  or  nautical  miles,  per  hour  on  the 
passage. . The  ship  during  the  worst  of  the  weather,  says  Capt.  Hosken, 
behaved  well,  and  gave  promise  of  a good  and  safe  sea  boat,  under  the 
worst  circumstances  ; her  movements  are  all  remarkably  easy,  whether 
pitching  or  rolling.  The  latter,  Capt.  Hosken  is  of  opinion,  will  be  very 
materially  lessened  by  the  appfication  of  ridge  keels,  intended  to  be  put 
on  next  winter. 

“ From  What  I remarked  on  the  passage,”  we  quote  from  the  letter  of 
Capt.  Hosken  before  us,  “ it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  great  size,  and  con- 
sequent increased  capability  of  contending  with  heavy  seas,  will  give  our 

♦ For  the  facts  connected  with  the  voyage,  &c.,  we  are  indebted  to  the  commander 
of  the  Great  Britain,  Capt.  James  Hosken,  R.  N.,  politely  communicated  by  that  gentle, 
man  in  reply  to  enquiries  made  by  us ; and  for  the  description  of  the  ship,  to  a pamphlet 
prepared  by  Capt.  Clazton,  R.  N.,  a director  of  the  company. 
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ship  a great  advantage  over  smaller  vessels  in  extreme  bad  weather,  more 
particularly  when  the  sails  can  be  combined  with  the  steam  power ; the 
screw  propeller  also  adds  much  to  the  efficient  combination  of  the  two 
powers.  Her  steering  under  every  variety  of  circumstance,  weather,  etc., 
is  something  extraordinary,  and  renders  her  size  no  objection,  as  1 find 
her  more  easy  to  manage,  than  1 have  steam  vessels  of  half  her  size,  with 
paddle  wheels.” 

The  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  steamship  in  the  world.  The  next  in 
size  is,  we  believe,  the  English  ship  “Pecursor,”  of  2,500  tons,  in  India, 
which  has  been  found  to  answer  well.  First  rate  men  of  war  are  so  differ- 
ent, as  not  to  admit  of  a comparison,  their  size  varies  from  500  to  1,000  tons 
less  than  the  Great  Britain.  The  Pennsylvania,”  built  at  Philadelphia, 
is  the  largest. 

The  Great  Britain  is  divided  into  compartments,  to  each  of  which  the 
engine. pumps,  by  the  means  of  pipes  and  cocks,  can  be  applied.  The 
water-tight  divisions  of  each  compartment,  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  ship,  either  as  struts  or  ties.  All  steamers,  whether  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  or  for  the  preservation  of  property,  ought  to  be  so  divided,  for  if 
a vessel  be  divided  into  five  or  six  compartments,  and  any  one  of  them 
should  from  accident  fill,  her  buoyancy  would  be  slightly  afected.  If  two 
compartments  filled,  and  those  two  were  not  at  the  extremes,  the  extreme 
compartments  would  still  keep  her  afloat.  If  two  consecutive  compart- 
ments, either  forward  or  afl,  filled,  it  is  certain  if  she  went  down  head  or 
stern  foremost  that  she  would  be  sometime  about  it,  long  enough,  proba- 
bly, to  give  time  for  all  the  boats  to  be  got  in  readiness.  The  celebrated 
Nemesis  struck  on  the  English  Stones,  in  the  British  Channel,  going  nine 
or  ten  knots  ; she  slid  off,  afler  making  such  a slit  in  a plate  in  the  for- 
ward compartment  as  filled  it.  She  steamed  several  hours  with  the  com- 
partment full,  until  she  obtained  additional  pumps  in  Mount’s  Bay,  with 
which  the  space  was  pumped  out,  and  the  leak  stopped.  At  Portsmouth 
she  was  examined,  and  drawings  of  the  damage  were  made  by  an  em- 
ploye of  the  company  : she  was  repaired  in  a few  hours,  at  an  expense 
of  about  £30,  and  then  started  for  China.  The  Brigand,  a large  iron 
steamer,  which  had  been  trading  between  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  struck 
on  sunken  rocks  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  filled  a forward  compi^  rtment,  and 
had  some  part  of  her  paddle-wheel  forced  so  far  into  the  engine-room  as 
to  damage  the  plates,  and  fill  that  part  also.  She  remained  afloat,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remaining  compartments,  long  enough  to  enable  the  crew 
to  save  themselves  and  their  kits  comfortably,  and  then  went  down  in 
deep  water.  The  Wye,  trading  between  Bristol  and  Chepstow,  was  cut 
down  more  than  a foot  below  the  water-line  by  one  of  the  Irish  steamers, 
her  stem  having  gone  into  the  little  Wye  as  far  as  the  forward  com- 
panion ; she  continued  her  voyage,  and  landed  all  her  passengers  as  safely, 
but  not  quite  as  fast,  as  if  nothing  had  happened : in  her  case,  it  was  the 
foremost  compartment  that  filled.  The  Sylph,  although  a slight  vessel, 
and  of  wood,  had  compartments  ; the  two  foremost  filled,  but  the  after  one 
kept  her  long  enough  afloat  to  enable  all  who  were  not  killed  or  injured 
to  effect  their  escape.  The  case  of  the  Vanguard  iron  steamer,  which 
for  ten  days  was  exposed  to  heavy  breakers,  on  the  rocks  in  White’s 
Bay,  near  Cork,  may  also  be  mentioned,  both  as  a proof  of  the  strength 
of  iron,  and  of  the  value  of  compartments. 

The  length  of  the  keel  is  289  feet.  Total  leng^^  322  feet.  Beam, 
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51  feet.  Depth,  82  feet  6 inches.  Feet  of  water  when  loaded,  16  feet. 
Displacement,  2,984  tons.  Tonnage  by  old  measurement,  3,443  tons. 
Plates  of  keel  nearly  1 inch  thick.  Plates  of  bottom  varying  to  } of  an 
inch  at  extremes,  and  to  ilhs  generally.  Topsides  i an  inch,  and  at  the 
extreme  all  T-ldtbs.  The  ribs  are  framed  of  angle  iron,  6 inches  by 
81  inches,  1-inch  thick,  and  7.16ths.  Distance  of  ribs  from  centre  to 
centre,  amidships,  14  inches,  increasing  to  2 1 inches  at  the  ends. 

Ten  iron  sleepers  run  from  the  engine-room,  gradually  diminishing  in 
number  to  the  fore-end  of  the  ship  and  under  the  boilers,  the  platform  of 
which  they  support — in  midships  they  are  3 feet  3 inches  in  depth,  sup- 
ported by  angle  irons  in  the  form  of  inverted  arches,  and  a short  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

She  has  five  water-tight  partitions.  Stows  1,200  tons  of  coal.  1,000 
tons  of  measurement.  The  engines  weigh  340  tons.  The  boilers  200 
tons,  and  hold  2,000  tons  of  water. 

The  main  shaft  is  28  inches  in  diameter  in  the  centre,  and  24  inches 
in  the  bearings ; in  the  rough,  before  turned,  it  weighed  16  tons.  It  has 
been  lightened  by  a hole  of  10  inches  diameter  bored  through.  A stream 
of  cold  water  passes  through  the  cranks  and  this  hole  when  the  engines 
are  at  work. 

The  screw  shaft  is  in  one  long  and  two  short  or  coupling  parts.  The 
part  next  the  engine,  solid,  28  feet  by  16  inches  diameter.  The  hollow 
intermediate  shaft  65  feet,  by  2 feet  8 inches  diameter.  The  screw  part 
is  25  feet  6 inches,  and  also  16  inches  diameter.  The  total  length  is  130 
feet,  and  it  weighs  altogether  38  tons.  The  screw  is  of  six  arms,  15  feet 
6 inches  diameter,  25  feet  pitch,  and  weighs  4 tons. 

The  main  drum*  is  18  feet  diameter,  and  drives  4 chains,  weighing  7 
tons.  The  screw  shaft  drum  is  6 feet  diameter,  and  the  weight  with  the 
pull  when  working  is  equal  to  85  tons  on  the  bearings  of  the  main  shaft. 
The  cylinders  are  4 in  number,  88  inches  each.  Stroke,  6 feet.  Power, 
1000  horses.  The  condensers  are  of  wrought  iron,  12  feet  by  8,  and  5 
deep.  Under  the  whole  space  of  the  engines  up  to  the  top,  the  angle 
irons  are  doubled. 

The  upper,  main,  and  saloon  decks  are  of  wood,  the  two  cargo  decks 
are  of  iron.  The  ofbcers  and  seamen  are  all  accommodated  on  two 
decks  under  the  forecastle. 

From  the  ship’s  bottom  to  the  upper  deck,  runs  on  either  side,  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  engines  and  boiler  space,  a strong  iron  partition  form- 
ing below  the  coal  bunkers ; and  above,  the  servants’  accommodations  on 
one  side,  engineers’  cabins  and  stokers’  accommodations  on  the  other,  be- 
sides 26  water  closets. 

She  has  six  masts,  fitted  with  iron  rigging,  adopted  in  consequence  of 
its  offering  two-thirds  less  resistance  than  hemp,  a great  point  going  head 
to  wind.  It  was  wished  that  five  should  have  been  the  complement,  but 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  that  number,  and  the  alternative  was 
either  four  or  six.  Economy  of  lalmr  is  a principle  which  has,  in  a great 
degree,  affected  the  mode  of  rigging  both  the  Great  Western  and  the 
Great  Britain.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  handle,  under  a variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  sails  of  a steamer,  unless  the  engine  be  stopped,  which 
can  never  be  allowed  in  Atlantic  steaming,  where  onwards — and  for  ever 
onwards — is  the  rule.  The  greater  the  number  of  masts,  the  more  handy 
the  saiki  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  seamen  required  to  handle  them. 
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If  these  ships  had  been  rigged  as  ships  ordinarily  are,  the  former  would 
require  a crew  of  more  than  100  seamen,  and  the  latter  that  of  a large 
frigate.  Divided,  as  the  canvass  is,  and  reduced,  the  former  only  requires 
20  seamen  before  the  mast,  while  30  are  enough  for  the  latter.  In  the 
Great  Britain  there  is  in  fact  but  one  sail,  the  square  mainsail,  which,  un« 
der  any  circumstances,  can  require  aU  hands  to  furl  it.  Five  masts  of  the 
six  are  hinged  for  lowering,  when,  in  the  Captain’s  judgment,  contrary 
gales  shall  appear  to  have  set  in,  as  the  westerlies  do  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  prevailing  for  months  in  the  Atlantic.  To  a seaman’s  eye 
they  have  a look  of  insecurity ; but  if  the  strain  which  a fixed  mast  will 
stand  is  compensated  by  additional  shrouding  and  stays,  either  in  strength 
or  quantity,  the  same  end  is  attained.  The  afier  masts  could  not  be 
stepped  in  the  ordinary  manner,  on  account  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
screw  shaft.  In  theory,  the  principle  of  lowering  is  evidently  right,  be- 
cause a steam-ship’s  masts  and  rigging,  going  head  to  wind,  ofier  more  re- 
sistance than  the  hull  out  of  water,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  the 
result  of  practice. 

The  displacement  of  the  Great  Britain  is  less  than  3,000  tons  when 
loaded,  and  with  1,200  tons  of  coal  on  board,  while  the  displacement  of  a 
first-rate,  with  all  stores  on  board,  is  better  than  4,500  tons,  although  the 
former  is  more  than  a third  the  longer  ship.  The  form  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  difference  of  ten  feet  in  the  draft  of  water  (the  one  drawing  sixteen 
feet,  the  other  five  or  six-and4wenty,)  and  the  finer  lines,  cause  this  great 
difference  in  displacenient,  and,  consequently,  of  the  midship  section.  The 
Great  Britain’s  midship  section  is,  firom  the  same  causes,  less  than  that  of 
a fifty-two-gun  frigate,  consequently,  with  the  same  quantity  of  canvass, 
the  former  i^hould  sail  faster  than  the  latter,  even  if  their  lines  approached 
to  similarity ; but  with  the  Great  Britain’s  lines,  more  than  100  feet  longer 
than  the  frigate,  and  with  equal  stability,  (of  which  there  is  no  kind  of 
doubt,)  the  speed  in  sailing  alone  should  be  much  beyond  that  of  the  fri- 
gate, save  when  the  winds  are  light,  and  the  lofty  sails  of  the  fi'igatc  telL 
The  Great  Britain,  unless  disabled  in  her  machinery,  will  not  use  her  can- 
vass with  a fair  wind,  unless  it  blows  from  a little  gale  up  to  a hurricane  ; 
all  her  sails,  except  the  square  and  gaff-topsails,  being  really  double  thread 
No.  1 canvass,  or  storm  sails. 

The  plain  sails  of  a fifty-tw^o-gun  frigate,  that  is,  without  counting  roy- 
als, staysails,  and  steering  sails,  number  something  short  of  5,000  yards 
of  canvass,  and  the  plain  sails,  that  is,  omitting  the  steering  sails,  etc.,  of 
the  Great  Britain,  amount  to  4,943  yards,  or  in  other  words  they  are  plike 
in  quantity.  There  are  more  points  of  sailing  in  which  the  centre  of 
effort  of  the  frigates  or  square  rigged  ships  canvass  will  tell  better,  but 
there  are  some  in  which  the  low  canvass  of  the  steamer  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage, and  no  steamer  has  any  business  with  lofty  spars  or  flying  kites. 
If  circumstances  should  bring  the  Great  Britain  to  canvass  alone,  as  her 
motive  power,  she  will  do  as  well  or  better  than  her  neighbors,  although 
the  screw  will  stop  her  way  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent.  In  such  an  emer- 
gency the  captain  would  disconnect  it,  and  it  would  revolve  then  in 
the  proportion  due  to  the  ship’s  way,  or  not  impede  her  as  if  it  were  a 
fixture. 

She  carries  four  large  life  boats  of  iron,  and  two  boats  of  wood,  in  the 
davits,  and  one  large  life  boat  on  deck ; they  are  built  according  to  a 
patent,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Guppy,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  400  people. 
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Art.  IX.— copper  SMELTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE. 

Thb  importance  of  smelting  copper  ores  in  the  United  States  I have 
discussed  at  some  length  in  several  previous  articles,  but,  as  new  and  en- 
couraging circumstances  are  constantly  transpiring,  as  the  experience  of 
centuries  and  the  influence  of  valuable  experiments  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  daily  making  deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions  on  the 
public  mind,  I beg  again  to  bring  the  subject  before  your  readers. 

That  there  is,  on  this  question,  but  one  universal  feeling  from  Mineral 
Point  mines  to  Maine,  and  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lumbertown,  I am 
convinced  by  the  various  letters  I have  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  expressing  the  determination  yet  to  compete  with  England  in  the 
smelting  of  foreign  as  well  as  home  copper  ores,  and  that  the  pretensions 
and  jeers  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  shall  have  less  efiect  in  para- 
lyzing their  exertions,  than  Crocket’s  sneezing  did  on  the  coons  across 
the  Mississippi.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  I am  able  to  say  that 
the  rich  Revere  Copper  Company,  of  Boston,  are  already  building  their 
furnaces  on  a convenient  point  in  the  harbor  of  that  port ; that  the  Incor- 
porated Company  of  Baltimore  are  also  building  theirs,  while  others,  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  are  soon  to  commence  the  same  operations, 
the  latter  encouraged  particularly  by  the  Copper  Company  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. But  here  I would  throw  in  a word  of  caution,  that  too  much 
dependence  should  not  be  placed  on  the  copper  mines  of  the  north,  (be- 
ing  in  latitudes  less  favorable  to  the  extensive  production  of  mineral 
wealth  than  those  of  the  south,)  which  are  yet  to  be  proved,  but  to  look 
principally  to  those  rich  and  never-failing  sources — the  mines  of  Cuba 
and  South  America. 

In  my  late  communication,  I suggested  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
favorable  point  at  which  to  commence  operations.  I have  since  received 
from  a gentleman  a letter,  dated  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  July  5,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  I here  take  the  liberty  to  give.  After  referring  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  to  the  articles  which  had  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
chants’ Magazine  on  the  subject  in  question,  he  states  that  his  attention 
had  been  called,  by  Professor  Ren  wick,  of  New  York,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages Richmond,  Virginia,  possessed  as  a location  for  smelting  copper 
ores,  or  the  reduction  of  the  metal  to  any  form  necessary  for  commerce. 
Richmond  is  situated  150  miles  from  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of  the  tide 
water  navigation  on  the  James  river,  and  will  admit  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water.  The  coal  mines  reached  both  by 
canal  and  railroad,  are  within  15  miles  of  the  city,  and  produce  upwards 
of  a million  and  a half  bushels  coals,  annually.  These  coals,  states  the 
writer,  can  be  delivered  in  the  city  at  $2  50  per  ton,  or  at  the  canal, 
within  a mile  of  the  pit  heads,  at  $1  68.  Another  advantage  particularly 
pointed  out,  is  the  vast  water  power  in  that  region — so  important  from  its 
being  the  most  economical  that  can  be  used  in  the  rolling  and  reducing 
copper  to  a marketable  states  This  power  can  be  obtained  at  any  dis- 
tance within  a mile  of  the  city,  from  the  canal,  which  is  upwards  of  40 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Richmond  exports  largely  of  tobacco 
as  well  as  coals,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  flour 
annually  to  South  America.  (A  great  quantity  of  this  same  article  goes 
to  the  port  from  which  we  ship  our  ores.)  The  vessels  taking  out  this 
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produce,  might  return  with  cargoes  of  mineral  at  a cheap  freight,  and  on 
arriving  at  Norfolk  take  the  steamers  which  are  ready  there,  and  in  ten 
hours,  at  small  expense,  be  at  the  very  wharf  where  the  coals  are  landed 
to  smelt  the  ores,  and  the  water  power  at  hand  to  roll  the  copper  into 
sheets. 

I feel  myself  under  obligation  for  these  facts,  for  I consider,  as  I have 
before  stated  in  another  place,  that  the  locality  of  our  furnaces  will  he  the 
pivot  on  which  we  shall  turn  to  good  or  had  remits;  and  was  my  opinion 
of  any  value,  I would  suggest  to  the  four  or  five  companies  now  formed 
and  forming  in  the  United  States,  the  propriety  of  joining  as  it  were,  in 
one  national  body,  and  by  their  united  capital  and  intelligence,  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  means  within  human  reach  to  consummate  the  great 
and  desirable  object,  in  which  the  small  companies,  with  limited  means,  and 
unfavorable  and  expensive  positions  for  their  flirnaces,  will  be  hardly 
likely  to  succeed. 

The  smelting  of  copper  ores,  being  entirely  different,  is  not  to  be  en- 
tered into  as  an  ordinary  commercial  speculation.  A man  having  the 
means,  may  build  his  ship,  freight  her  with  merchandise,  send  her 
abroad,  and  make  a profitable  voyage,  by  only  taking  advantage  of  the 
state  of  the  markets ; but  in  the  smelting  of  ores,  such  a combination  of 
means,  such  a variety  of  intelligence,  and  such  a mass  of  accurate  and 
extensive  calculation  are  required,  that  it  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
an  ample  and  just  combination  of  the  whole. 

Now  the  plan  of  making  our  furnaces  subservient  to  other  purposes 
than  that  of  smelting,  merely,  is  very  feasible — the  saving  of  the  sul- 
phur from  sulphuretted  ores,  and  the  producing  of  sulphuric  acid ; but 
this  would  require  a different  kind  of  furnace  from  those  used  in  Swan- 
sea; yet  this,  as  well  as  every  other  source  of  economy,  should  be  par- 
ticularly remembered  in  laying  the  basis  of  our  new  fabric.  In  connec- 
tion, I will  state,  that  in  1843  a Mr.  Roders,  of  England,  obtained  a pa- 
tent for  a specified  mode  of  separating  the  sulphur  from  mineral  substan- 
ces, which  was  published  in  the  Mining  Journal,  in  the  month  of  August, 
of  that  year.  His  plan  is  “ to  throw  a jet  of  steam  upon  and  over  the 
red-hot  ore  during  the  process  of  calcination,  which  it  materially  assists, 
by  the  double  decomposition  and  affinity  of  the  elements  of  the  water  and 
the  ore — the  hydrogen  of  the  water  combining  with,  and  carrying  off  the 
sulphur,  and  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  liberated  metal  and  forming 
an  oxide  of  the  same.”  This  process,  I understand  from  the  writer,*  just 
quoted,  has  never  as  yet  been  adopted  in  England — the  smelters  still  al- 
lowing vast  tracts  of  country  surrounding  their  furnaces  to  remain  Sterile 
and  uncultivated,  from  regarding  the  simple  method  of  husbanding  and 
making  profitable  the  gasses,  as  an  innovation  on  old  established  forms, 
not  to  be  countenanced. 

To  the  many  parties  who  have  solicited  of  me  definite  information  in 
regard  to  the  best  methods  of  reducing  ores,  the  exact  cost  per  ton,  and 
the  quantity  that  can  be  supplied  from  Cuba,  I wish  frankly  to  state  that 
I am  not  a smelter,  and  have  no  thought  of  turning  my  attention  suffi- 
ciently to  the  subject,  to  make  of  any  value  my  opinions  on  the  detail  and 
economy  of  the  various  processes  required  in  the  operation.  As  one  in- 
terested in  the  mines  of  Cuba,  I have  considered  the  subject  of  smelting 

• Metalliferous. 
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Uie  ores  in  America,  rather  dwelling  upon  it  generally,  as  a branch  of 
political  economy,  for  the  public  good,  than  with  the  idea  of  afibrding  any 
definite  or  important  information  for  individual  utility.  But  were  I a 
practical  smelter,  1 should  not  be  able  to  answer  the  various  questions 
which  have  been  put  to  me ; for  every  reflecting  mind  must  discover,  that 
though  a certain  quantity  of  coals  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  a given 
quantity  of  ores,  of  a certain  class,  in  a particular  kind  of  furnace,  the 
changing  of  the  character  of  either  of  these  would  materially  alter  the 
results.  Some  kinds  of  ores  are  smelted  in  ordinary  furnaces  with  the 
greatest  facility  by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal,  while  others,  with  treble 
the  amount  of  fuel,  are  reduced  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Now  as  im> 
proved  furnaces  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  in  this  country,  as  the 
price  of  labor  will  vary  in  diflerent  states,  as  anthracite  instead  of  bita* 
minous  coal  will  be  used,  and  as  the  ores  will  vary  in  character  from  day 
to  day — it  will  require  much  experience  in  the  business  to  be  able  to  ar- 
rive at  any  thing  like  a fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  smelting  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  ores  that  will  be  met  with. 

I will,  however,  give  some  extracts  from  an  article  by  J.  T.  Crowe, 
Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  smelting  in  Norway.*  “ The  ores”  says  he,  “ are 
yellow  copper  pyrites,  and  rose  copper  ore,  the  yellow  varying  from  2 to 
5 per  cent,  containing  a great  quantity  of  mundic,  and  are  calcined  in  the 
open  air.  The  ore,  the  size  of  hens  eggs,  is  placed  in  kilns  of  dry  stones 
about  three  feet  in  height,  with  square  holes  about  a foot  in  size,  to  admit 
of  a free  circulation  of  air.  These  kilns  hold  about  40  tons  of  ore,  which 
have  first  placed  in  the  bottom  six  feet  of  dry  wood.  Some  washed  ores 
are  put  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  to  prevent  too  rapid  combustion.  These 
piles  generally  burn  from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  dressed  ore  is  cal- 
cined in  furnaces,  and  takes  from  12  to  36  hours,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  it  contains.  The  poorer  is  then  passed  into  blast  furnaces, 
and  the  better,  into  reverberatory  ones.”  The  calcining  and  fusing  the 
regulus,  and  refining  the  black  copper,  cost  other  processes  equally  neces- 
sary to  be  practically  understood,  but  which  I have  not  here  space  to  en- 
large upon.  The  time  required  in  reducing  the  ore  from  a mineral  state 
to  bring  it  into  cake  copper  is  about  six  weeks.  It  requires  about  18  tons 
coals  through  all  the  processes  to  make  a ton  of  copper  from  8 per  cent 
ore.  A common  reverberatory  furnace  will  smelt  about  900  tons  per 
annum.”  At  a meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Alton  Mining  Associa- 
tion, held  July  18ih,  it  was  stated  that  they  now  smelted  ores  at  a cost 
of  £l  13s. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ores  that  can  be  supplied  firom  Cuba 
and  South  America,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  will  depend  on  the 
contracts  that  can  be  made  with  the  owners  of  the  mines  already  in  sub- 
stantial operation,  and  the  energy  with  which  (he  Americans  work  the 
rich  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  Bayatavo,*  which  if  productive  accord- 
ing  to  their  indications,  may  alone  give  sufficient  ore  to  keep  in  full  blast 
idl  the  furnaces  we  shall  erect  for  the  next  half  century. 


* Bayatavo  is  a district  in  Cuba,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  northern  coast,  having 
Knevitas,  a small  town  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  and  lovely  har- 
bour, as  its  port  of  entry.  From  Noe  vitas,  a railroad  is  completed  fifteen  miles,  (the  line 
passing  through  the  ri<^  mineral  lands  referred  to,)  and  is  to  be  earned  on  to  Am  kige 
eity  of  Principe,  a distance  of  forty  miles. 
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Besides  the  advantages  I have  so  often  enumerated,  which  will  accrue 
to  our  merchants  and  our  country  in  general  by  the  importation  of  cop- 
per ores,  there  are  yet  others,  such  as  the  liringing  into  more  extensive 
use  the  vast  coal  fields  along  our  coast,  and  the  employing  in  them  that 
cheap  labor  with  which  England  is  flowing  our  And.  VTe  ought  also  to 
remember,  as  encouragement  to  the  smelting  spirit,  that  sheet  copper  is 
now  selling  at  23^  cts.,  having  had  to  pay  on  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, in  its  crude  state,  about  25  per  cent  more  than  it  would  have,  had  it 
been  brought  here,  besides  the  freight  on  the  sheets  necessarily  imported 
fi>r  our  home  consumption.  1 am  also  informed  by  a practical  German 
smelter,  now  employed  in  building  furnaces  at  the  south,  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a method  by  which  he  can  smelt  ores  with  25  per  cent  less  coals 
than  is  now  used  in  Swansea. 

With  these  numerous,  prominent,  and  extraordinary  advantages  in  our 
ftivor,  I cannot  find  in  my  own  mind,  the  shadow  of  a doubt  of  the  vastly 
profitable  results  which  must  necessarily  accrue  from  the  undertaking,  if 
properly  managed,  and  our  foreign  resources  are  not  cut  ofiT.  But  now, 
though  we  may  put  some  confidence  in  our  home  copper  mines,  it  be- 
comes us  to  look  far  ahead,  to  see  if  we  are  not  likely  to  be  overreached 
and  frustrated  in  our  plans  abroad.  Rumor  already  says  that  the  Cornish 
smelters  have  raised  a capital  of  three  millions  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  Cuba  and  buying  up  all  the  valuable  mining  property  not  already 
in  their  possession.  The  amount  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  object,  and  to  get  the  controlling  power  of  every  new  mine  in  the 
Island.  Should  this  occur,  our  hopes  in  that  quarter  will  then  be  cut  offi 
and  the  inducement  of  a higher  price  for  ores  which  we  can  now  offer  to 
the  producers  there,  on  its  being  shipped  to  the  United  States,  may  also 
be  overcome  by  the  reduction  of  freight  and  “ return  charges,”  and  the 
repealing,  in  England,  of  the  present  high  duty.  Let  us  see  to  it  well, 
and  quickly,  or  round  a rich  land  of  promise,”  may  soon  be  raised  a. 
wall  we  cannot  easily  break  down.  Yours,  dz;c., 

Geosoe  Ditson. 


Aax.  X.— THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE 
GROWTH  OF  COMMERCIAL  CITIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  wealth  and  population,  is 
drawing  attention,  and  statistical  tables  and  facts  in  connection  with  the 
subject  have  been  presented  that  claim  the  careful  examination  of  the 
New  York  merchant,  and  the  owner  of  real  estate. 

Edmund*  Burke,  eighty  years  ago,  when  writing  on  “European  settle- 
ments in  America,”  stated,  that  “ there  are  in  all  the  provinces  of  New 
England,  large  towns  which  drive  a considerable  trade.  Boston,  the  capi- 
tal of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  the  first  city  of  New  England,  and  of  all 
North  America ; it  contains  at  least  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.” 

This  enviable  position  was  obtained  in  part  by  commerce,  but  mainly 
from  the  western  trade,  extending  back  to  the  Connecticut  river,  its 
rich  valley,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  directed 
by  a system,  in  laying  out  and  improving  common  roads. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  advanced  in 
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wealth  and  population,  from  well-directed  efforts  to  reach  Pittsburgh  and 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  by  admirable  turnpikes  and  bridges,  over  which  her 
Canestoga  wagons,  with  large  horses,  brought  immense  loads  into  Mar- 
ket street,  of  flour,  pro^ions,  peltries,  and  gensing,  the  latter  then  an  ar- 
ticle of  large  export  to^hina,  in  exchange  for  teas,  the  trade  in  which, 
silks,  nankeens,  and  other  articles,  centered  mainly  in  Philadelphia,  prior 
to  1806-7.  At  this  period,  Baltimore  did  not  own  an  £ast-lndia-man. 
New  York,  through  the  enterprise  of  M inturn  dz;  Champlin,  and  a few 
others,  began  to  get  clear  of  the  dependence  she  was  under  nearly  up  to 
this  period,  to  Boston,  Salem,  and  mainly  to  Philadelphia,  for  her  Canton 
and  Calcutta  goods.  Boston,  up  to  the  years  1817-18,  exceeded  the  city 
of  New  York  in  tonnage  and  commerce.  Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  and 
during  the  war  between  England  and  France,  the  tonnage  of  New  Eng- 
land coined  money,  and  acquired  capital,  as  carriers  between  the  belli- 
gerents— while  the  eastern  shipping,  it  is  well  known,  were  fkvored  with 
licenses  to  supply  the  English  and  Spanish  armies  in  the  long  Peninsular 
war.  Afler  the  peace,  a large  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  com- 
merce, sought  profitable  investment  in  manufactures.  This,  also,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  took  place  in  Pennsylvania,  along  the  Schuylkill,  fa- 
vored by  a protective  tariff 

In  1818,  the  statesmen  of  New  York  commenced  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain canal,  to  unite  our  inland  seas  with  the  ocean,  and  thus  share  with 
Philadelphia  the  trade  of  the  west,  by  this  superior  mode  of  inter-commu- 
nication. Prior  to  the  embargo,  the  city  of  New  York  had  no  western 
trade.  The  counties  bordering  the  Hudson  river,  to  the  north,  furnished 
little  beyond  the  daily  supplies  necessary  for  a growing  city.  It  was  only 
afler  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1825,  that  the  sur|:lus  of  the 
rich  interior  counties  sought  the  seaboard,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  pro- 
duce of  labor.  From  this  period,  may  be  dated  the  rapid  increase  in  the 


valuation  of  real,  as  well  as  personal  estate. 

In  1825,  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate, $101,160,046 

1828, 114,019,533 

1844,... 235,960,047 


Prior  to  1825,  there  was  nothing  but  a barter  trade,  even  in  the  rich 
counties  of  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Otsego,  and  west  of  this  region.  The  coarse 
grains  were  turned  into  whiskey ; wheat,  and  potash  alone  could  bear  the 
expense  of  transportation,  on  snow,  or  by  small  boats,  on  the  Mohawk  river 
to  Albany. 

The  western  trade,  and  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  brought 
with  it  the  auction  system,  the  duties  on  which,  during  the  administration 
of  governor  Tompkins,  were  pledged,  and,  at  the  time  considered  the  main 
reliable  source,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  to  be  created  for  these 
great  works.  * 

The  packet  system  followed  the  auction,  and  then  the  city  of  New  York  . 
pushed  far  ahead  of  Boston  in  commerce,  while  the  tonnage  of  the  latter 
was  forced  to  come  to  New  York,  for  cheap  provisions,  breadstufls,  and 
cotton  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 

The  shrewd,  sagacious  merchants  ofBoston,  now  turned  manufacturers, 
soon  discovered  that  it  would  not  answer  to  depend  entirely  on  the  city  of 
New  York  for  supplies  of  provisions  and  breadstuffs  for  her  “ operatives.” 
The  former  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  south,  in  quantities,  or  in  a good 
state — particularly  butter  and  cheese — indispensable  necessaries  to  the 
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manufacturer.  Boston,  without  a direct  communication  with  the  west, 
was  at  the  tender  mercy  of  the  New  York  speculator,  or  the  sudden,  or 
early  closing  of  the  Erie  canal.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  prompting  cause, 
that  induced  Boston  to  extend  her  Worcester  railroad  to  the  state  line. 
They  then  kindly  accepted  of  $1,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, with  a charter  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  as  was  stated  in 
speeches,  by  the  delegates  from  Boston,  delivered  on  the  steps  of  the 
New  York  capitol  in  1840,  to  the  effect  that  the  construction  of  a railway 
from  Albany  to  Boston,  would  enable  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
burghers  of  the  Rensselaer  manor  “ to  have  a sea  port  only  twelve  hours 
distant  from  the  long  wharf  of  Boston,  when  the  North  River  was  closed 
with  ice.”  They  delicately  intimated  that  the  city  of  New  York  had  com- 
merce enough,  and  to  spare — that  they  merely  desired  to  exchange  their 
‘‘oysters,  fish,”  and  a few  surplus  articles,  for  “our  poultry,  beef,  bread, 
butter,  <fec.” — that,  certainly  there  could  be  no  rivalry  with  the  “natural 
advantages”  possessed  by  the  city  of  New  York — that  we  should  build 
the  New  York  and  Albany  railroad,  fifty  miles  less  in  distance  to  the  sea 
board,  than  by  their  Western  railroad — ^yet,  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be 
a great  convenience  for  Boston  and  her  manufacturers,  to  come  and  trade 
with  Albany  during  the  winter  months. 

Let  us  look  to  the  result.  The  Boston,  Worcester  and  Western  rail- 
road, for  the  last  four  years — since  the  completion  of  the  line,  200  miles, 
has  received  more  gross  and  nett  income  than  New  York  has  from 
both  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  of  more  than  double  the  same  dis- 
tance, for  the  same  period.  The  cost  of  the  canals  was  25  per  cent  less 
than  the  railroad,  or  as  $8,000,000  to  $10,250,000. 

Again,  see  the  course  of  western  trade,  and  its  importance  to  the  building 
up  of  Boston — the  increase  of  real  and  personal  property,  after  tapping 
this  trade  at  the  outlet  of  the  New  York  canals,  while  during  the  same 
period,  there  has  been  a decrease  in  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1841,  after  the  opening  of  the  road  from  Boston  to  Albany,  the  val- 


uation of  real  and  personal  property  was,.  • $98,106,606 

In  1844,. 1 18,450,.S0O 

An  increase  of  more  than  22  per  cent,  or, $20,343,694 


From  1841  to  1844,  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  fell  off 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  $15,234,873,  or  about  7 per  cent. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  eastern  enterprise,  by  some  peculiarity,  has 
employed  its  efforts,  and  directed  public  attention  to  the  Herculean  task 
of  constructing  484  miles  of  railway  from  that  city  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake 
Erie,  across  numerous  high  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  as  the 
best  mode  .to  head  off  their  brethren  o^  Boston.  That  they  are  right  in 
this,  I am  not  prepared  to  dispute.  In  fact  I admit,  and  advocate  it,  if 
the  dog  and  manger  policy  is  to  be  pursued  by  our  rulers,  in  charging  full 
canal  tolls  on  produce  transported  on  railways  parallel  to  the  Erie  canal. 
The  railways  are  built  by  private  capital,  while,  thus  far,  the  state  has  had 
to  tax  the  whole  of  her  citizens,  for  a local  work,  to  sustain  her  credit  to 
borrow  money  to  enlarge  the  canal,  to  conduct  a business  that  could  bet- 
ter be  accomplished  by  private  enterprise. 

As  theYolls  on  a barrel  of  flour  from  Bufftdo  to  Albany  is  now  much 
greater  than  the  freight  for  the  same  distance,  with  but  little  prospect  of 
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its  being  materially  decreased,  the  enterprise  of  New  England  has  beea 
turned  in  a direction  to  avoid  those  extravagant  tolls.  They  discover 
that  “the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  broken  down — obliterated  on  the  map 
of  commerce” — by  the  completion  of  the  Welland  canal.  The  moderate 
rate  of  eight  cents  on  a barrel  of  flour  to  pass  this  short  canal,  enables  the 
ftrmer  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  by  the  means  of  the  lake  propellers,  to  de- 
liver a barrel  of  flour  at  the  several  ports  on  lake  Ontario,  at  20  cents, 
compared  with  10  cents  at  Buflhlo,  or  Dunkirk ; at  the  former,  to  subject 
to  85  cents  tolls,  to  reach  the  Hudson,  and  a like  sum  for  freight,  with  a 
difierence  in  time,  to  reach  Boston  on  the  completion  of  her  railway  to 
Ogdensburg,  of  at  least  five  days.  This  is  not  all ; it  is  a well  established 
fitct,  that  lake  Ontario,  the  Welland  canal,  and  lake  Erie,  from  Gavellj 
bay,  is  open  from  three  to  fiye  weeks  earlier  than  our  canals,  or  the  bar« 
bors  of  Bufilalo  and  Dunkirk,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  lake, 
with  the  wind  at  northwest ; consequently,  a large  share  of  the  early 
spring  trade  is  destined  to  pass  by  Ogdensburg  from  Boston,  while  a large 
portion  of  the  western  prepuce,  in  flour,  provisions,  and  wool,  from  the 
rich  prairies,  will  seek  this  channel,  to  save  the  heavy  tolls  on  the  canals 
— * system  which  the  miserable  policy  of  the  state  of  New  Y ork  has  fos- 
tered, even  to  incur  a debt  of  825,000,000,  when  it  is  at  last  discovered, 
that  a railway  is  to  be  made  from  Rome  to  Watertown  and  cape  Vincent, 
to  supercede  the  Black  River  canal ; another,  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego, 
but  subject  to  canal  tolls  ! — while  Buflalo  is  at  last  awake,  to  turn  the 
trade  and  travel  from  her  Attica  railway,  to  intersect  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railway,  as  a better  means  of  sustaining  her  admirable  position,  now 
that  the  system  of  railways  is  destined  to  change  the  whole  course  of 
trade  and  traffic  to  and  from  the  west,  and  thus  supersede  the  Genessee 
valley  canal,  on  which  84,000,000  have  been  expended. 

Charleston  and  Savannah  have  both  got  their  eyes  fixed,  on  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  by  the  grand  pro- 
ject of  a railway miles  to  the  former,  and miles  to  the  latter  sea- 
port. 

The  Portage  railway  of  Pennsylvania,  86  miles  long,  with  the  inclined 
planes,  five  on  each  side  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  2,491  feet  above  tide- 
water, is  among  the  most  remarkable  wonders  of  art,  in  this,  or  any  other 
country.  It  is  found,  that  the  canals  and  railways  do  not  work  well  to- 
gether, even  with  the  iron  boat,  divided  into  four  compartments,  for  the 
easy  transfer  from  railway  trucks  to  canal.  This  occasions  much  delay 
and  expense.  In  the  great  rivalry  for  the  western  trade,  by  the  Atlantic 
cities,  the  question  is  already  mooted  in  Pennsylvania,  to  turn  the  tow 
paths  of  the  canals,  on  the  main  line,  into  a railway,  to  have  a continuous 
line  to  Cincinnati,  and  thus  secure  to  Philadelphia,  the  spring  trade,  and 
as  a natural  consequence,  the  pro(]uce  that  will  follow  from  this  rich  re- 
gion in  return. 

It  is  but  forty.five  years  that  Cincinnati,  now  numbering  75,000 
inhabitants,  was  a wilderness,  St.  Louis,  1,000  miles  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  about  half  its  age,  nearly  rivals,  and  will  soon  exceed 
Cincinnati,  in  her  admirable  intermediate  position  for  the  trade  of  the 
“ far  west,”  Oregon  and  California.  New  Orleans,  that  was  not  thought 
of  in  Burke’s  time,  and  but  comparatively  a village  forty  years  ago,  al- 
though settled  for  more  than  a century  previous,  now  greatly  exceeds 
Boston  in  population,  and  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  now  that  steam  navi- 
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gallon  and  free  institutions  have  thrown  open  8,000  miles  of  rivers,  that 
were  interdicted  to  France  and  Spain,  during  the  period  Louisiana  was 
under  the  government  of  each  of  these  abitrarj  countries. 

From  this  picture  of  success,  in  building  up  cities,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  a direct  communication  with  a back  country,  by  good  roads,  ca- 
nals, and  railways,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  from  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  dilapidated  city  of  Perth  Amboy,  that  was  commenced  long  before 
New  York.  Gloucester,  on  the  sand  plains  of  New  Jersey,  was  com- 
menced before  Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  before  Baltimore,  Jamestown  and 
Norfolk,  before  Richmond — both  good  ports,  but  without  any  back  coun- 
try, or  good  roads.  The  city  of  Newport,  depending  merely  on  com- 
merce, although  at  one  time  it  exceeded  any  village  in  “ fhe  Bay  Colony,” 
fell  behind  Boston,  so  soon  as  her  enterprising  population  coupled  the 
produce  of  agriculture  and  the  forest  with  her  fish  and  oil  trade,  to  make 
assorted  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies ; thus  building  up  a marine  that  still 
exceeds  Now  York.  j.  s.  b. 


Art.  XI.— PENNSYLVANIA  INTEREST  ON  HER  STATE  DEBT. 

The  following  letter  is  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  mer- 
chants of  Boston  ; and  we  publish  it  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  an  an- 
swer to  the  questions  involved  : — 

Boston,  August  11, 1845. 

TO  FREEMAN  HUNT,  ESQ. 

Dear  Sir — ^The  enclosed  " Pennsylvania  Interest,'”  I send  you  as  a text,  on 
which  I wish  that  you  or  some  one  of  your  contributors,  skilled  in  jurisprudence, 
would  give  the  public  a dissertation  in  your  Merchants’  Magazine.  The  simple 
question  is,  can  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  consistently  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  constituticms  of  any  of  the  several  states,  with  any  of  the 
laws  of  the  states,  or  with  any  judicial  decisions  in  the  United  States,  deduct  from 
the  interest,  which  she  has  promised  to  pay,  any  part  thereof  as  a tax,  or  in  any  other 
name  ? In  paying  the  semi-annual  interest  on  her  stock  the  first  instant,  she  has 
done  it ; and  it  is  an  alarming  fact.  The  sacredness  of  a promise  is  destroyed. 
This  beginning  may  lead  to  dreadful  consequences.  If  the  public  creditors  sufibr 
this  encroachment  on  moral  honesty  to  pass  quietly,  all  other  states  may  do  the 
same,  and  every  state  creditor  will  stand  trembling,  fearing  what  may  be  the  plea- 
sure of  legislators.  If  Pennsylvania  is  sustained  in  this  proceeding,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  states  to  adopt  a difierent  phraseology  with  their  promises  hereafter, 
such  as — promises  to  pay  in  good  faith  and  in  full,  without  any  deduction  of  any 
name  or  nature,  either  from  the  principal  or  interest.  I should  have  preferred  thaJt 
she  should  have  delayed  all  payments  until  she  was  able  to  meet  them  in  full,  ac- 
cording to  her  promise.  I ao  not  consider  her  relief  notes  as  derogatory  to  her 
honesty.  It  is  the  witholding  of  a part  of  the  interest  as  a tax,  after  having  pro- 
mised It  without  reservations.  Until  this  act,  I should  as  soon  have  expected  that 
Pennsylvania  would  have  passed  an  act  to  clip  every  six-penny  piece  and  sweat 
every  guinea  that  might  appear  hereafter  in  the  state. 

Kespectfully,  your  humble  servant,  H.  o. 

The  following  is  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  our  correspond- 
ent. It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  and  originally 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Atlas,  of  August  8th,  1845. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INTEREST. 

Pennsylvania  has  paid  the  semi-annual  interest  on  her  debt,  due  the  first  in 
stant ; but  how  has  she  paid  it  ? Just  as  a debtor,  getting  all  his  resources  within 
his  control,  offers  his  creditor  what  he  pleases,  and  his  creditor,  seeing  himself 
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powerlera,  accepts  the  offer  and  dischaifes.  Since  the  first  of  February  last,  wfae« 
she  paid  her  interest  in  full,  I made  a purchase  of  her  five  per  cents,  unsuspicious 
that  she  would  repudiate,  if  she  should  happen  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  interest. 
But  directly  after  my  purchase,  the  legislature  enacted  that  a certain  per  cent- 
age  should  be  deducted  from  all  interests  payable,  calling  it  a tax.  I receive,  now, 
half  the  interest  in  specie  funds,  and  the  otner  half  in  the  tax  and  relief  notes, 
making  only  $2  35  for  $2  60.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  an  anomaly  in  legis- 
lation and  &ia]iciering,  or  a r^ned  kind  of  repudiation.  Is  there  another  state  in 
the  Union,  which  has  passed  such  an  act  as  this  ? Could  not  the  Legislature, 
with  as  much  propriety,  enact,  that  every  person  collecting  a debt  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, should  leave  a certain  per  centage  for  the  treasury  ? Publish  it  not  that 
Pennsylvania  pays  her  interest.  She  does  not— she  repudiates.  Ask  any  citizen  / 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  knows  any  thing  about  a pecuniary  promise,  and  he  will 
say  this  act  of  the  legislature  is  unaccountable,  and  unjust  and  shameful.  And, 
indeed,  such  has  been  the  uniform  answer  of  several,  and  the  only  ones  of  whom 
1 made  inquiries  about  the  existence  of  such  an  act.  If  the  legislature  have  a 
right  to  retain  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  why  may  she  not  one-half  of  one  ^ 
cent,  and  so  on  to  the  amount  of  a greater  part  of  her  semi-annual  interest.  Her 
prerogative  is  that  of  a robber ; she  has  the  power,  if  not  the  right.  This  would 
be  a proper  question  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; but  her  protec- 
tion is,  that  she  is  not  sueable. 


Art.  XIL— mercantile  BIOGRAPHY. 

THE  LATE  DANIEL  WALDO,  OP  WORCESTER. 

The  National  iEgis,  in  announcing  the  sudden  death  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Waldo,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July,  1845,  gives  the  following  brief  memoir 
of  his  life  and  character.  Few  men  have  been  taken  from  any  commu- 
nity, who  were  more  generally  known,  and  more  universally  respected ; 
and  no  one,  perhaps,  whose  death  will  be  more  extensively,  and  deeply^ 
and  permanently  deplored. 

“ Mr.  Waldo  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  ^th  day  of  January,  1763.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town,  and  under  the  domestic  guidance  and 
instruction  of  exemplary  and  pious  parents.  His  father  was  there  an  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful merchant,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revolution ; but  devoted  his  heart 
and  mind  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Upon  the  occlusion  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  by  the  British,  he  sought  protection  for  his  family  in  the  country,  and  subse- 
quently settled  with  them,  and  resumed  mercantile  business,  in  the  town  of  Worcester. 
Here,  the  late  Mr.  Waldo  completed  his  education  in  his  father’s  counting-house  ; and,  on 
arriving  at  age,  became  his  partner  in  business,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  property 
and  the  management  of  this  extensive  importing  and  trading  concern.  With  what  scru- 
pulous integrity  his  business  was  conducted  for  more  than  forty  years  ; with  what  con- 
siderations of  regard  to  his  customers,  and  of  accommodation  to  the  wants  and  interests 
of  the  public,  he  directed  his  arrangements,  his  eminent  success,  and  the  undoubting  and 
unabating  confidence  of  the  community,  through  this  long  period  of  time,  will  bear  wit- 
ness. And,  when  at  last  he  retired  from  an  active  participation  in  commerce  and  trade, 
his  punctuality  and  precision,  his  justice  and  liberality,  his  personal  attention,  and  cour- 
tesy of  manner,  were  remembered  and  referred  to,  as  a model  and  example  for  instruction 
and  encouragement  to  the  young,  and  for  imitation  by  all. 

“ More  than  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  this  distinguished  merchant  volun- 
tarily relinquished  to  younger  men,  whose  character  he  had  assisted  to  form,  and  whose 
worthiness  he  approved,  the  enjoyment  of  his  mercantile  establishment,  and  the  influence 
of  his  personal  patronage.  But,  in  retiring  from  the  cares  of  business,  he  did  not  yield 
to  indolence  and  indulgence.  His  counting-room  continued  to  be  his  chosen  and  daily 
resort  for  informal  and  free  communication  and  intercourse  with  his  acquaintance  and 
fiiends,  for  attention  to  the  management  of  his  ample  property,  and  for  the  occupation  of 
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his  time  in  reading,  and  the  bestowment  of  his  interest  and  thoughts  upon  the  welfare  of 
others.  The  regularity  of  his  habit  in  passing  the  street,  to  and  from  this  accustomed 
place,  was  indeed  so  great,  as  almost  to  mark  the  precision  of  the  diurnal  hour.  In  what- 
ever affected  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  country,  he  ever  took  a lively  concern.  His  interest  in  all  well  directed  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  ignorant  and  the  destitute  of  his 
fellow  men,  was  active  and  efficient ; and  his  benefactions  and  charities  were  munificent 
and  free,  as  they  were  discriminating  and  unostentatious.  Numerous  are  the  objects  of 
public  benevolence,  which  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  his  bounty ; and  many 
— more  than  the  world  will  ever  know — aie  the  hearts  of  private  sufferers,  who  are  un- 
consciously his  debtors  for  the  relief  and  comfort  which  they  will  never  have  opportunity 
to  acknowledge.  The  prayers  and  the  blessings  of  the  poor  did,  indeed,  follow  him ; but 
who  shall  speak  of  the  deeds  of  kindness  which  a habitual  charity  was  continually,  silent- 
ly, and  secretly  dispensing  to  those,  whose  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  would  permit  no 
utterance  to  their  destitution  ? 

“ In  the  progress,  rapid  growth,  and  assured  prosperity  of  the  town  of  his  residence,  to 
which  his  early  industry  and  enterprise  in  business,  and  his  attention,  advice,  and  use  of 
wealth,  in  riper  years,  had  so  largely  contributed,  Mr.  Waldo,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life, 
felt  and  expressed,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  liveliest  interest.  The  Temple  for  Public 
Worship,  which  his  liberality  erected — the  cemetery  grounds,  the  bestowment  of  his 
bounty,  where,  in  the  fragrance  of  nature,  in  beautiful  congruity  with  the  untainted  sim- 
plicity, sincerity,  and  consistency  of  his  character,  now  repose  his  mortal  remains,  are 
among  the  visible  memorials  which  speak  to  the  heart,  of  his  sympathy  with  the  highest 
concerns  of  all. 

“ The  name  of  Waldo  is  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  religious  and  charita- 
ble institutions  of  the  country.  There  will  be  a more  appropriate  occasion  and  place,  in 
which  to  treat  of  the  personal  participation  of  our  departed  friend,  in  this  connection. 
Deeply  imbued  with  religious  faith,  and  feelingly  impressed  with  a sense  of  all  Christian 
obligation,  in  the  liberality  of  a cultivated  and  enlightened  mind,  he  devised  things  libe- 
rally, and  with  a view  to  extended  good.  He  looked  far  beyond  sect  or  party,  and  strove 
to  learn,  from  the  instruction  of  his  great  Teacher  and  Master,  how  to  regard  duty  to  the 
whole  race  of  his  fellow  men ; and  the  aim  of  his  life  was  its  faithful  and  acceptable  per- 
formance. 

**  Thus  has  passed  the  long  and  useful  life  of  this  good  man.  He  has  been  borne  to 
the  tomb,  full  of  years,  and  in  honored  remembrance.  The  tears  of  bereaved  relatives 
and  friends  bedew  the  green  sod  of  his  fresh-made  grave  ; but  the  deeds  of  public  munifi- 
cence, and  of  private  benevolence,  which  he  has  wrought,  will  survive  all  temporary 
affliction,  in  the  cherished  memory  and  lasting  influence  of  his  exemplary  character  and 
virtues.” 

Probate  was  granted  on  the  will  of  Mr.  Waldo  on  the  fifth  of  August ; and  the  fol- 
1 owing  is  an  accurate  list  of  the  public  donations  bequeathed  by  the  will : — 


To  the  Calvinist  Society  in  Worcester,  dwelling  house  and  vestry,  valued  at.  $7,000 

To  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 40,000 

To  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  in  Worcester  county,  for  the  purpose 

of  erecting  a hospital  in  Worcester, 6,000 

To  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 40,000 

American  Board  of  Domestic  Missions, 10,000 

American  Tract  Society 6,000 

American  Bible  Society, 10,000 

American  Education  Society, 6,000 

American  Colonization  Society, 10,000 

Leicester  Academy, 6,000 

Worcester  Co.  Horticultural  Society, 3,000 

Prison  Discipline  Society, 6,000 

Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  in  New  York, 6,000 

Same  in  Boston, 6,000 

Massachusetts  eye  and  ear  Infirmary, 6,000 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Me., 6,000 

Windsor  “ “ in  Connecticut, 6,000 


Total, $180,000 
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COIIERCIAL  CHROHICLE  AND  RETIEW. 

OQUmRCIAL  AKD  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OOUNTRT — MEXICO— MONET  MATTERS— SPECIE 
AND  CIRCCLATION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK  ANB 
NEW  ORLEANS— CURRENCT  AND  TRADE — RSVENDES  OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES — ^PRODUCE  OF 
INDIRECT  TAXES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES — CORN  TRADB 
—COTTON  IMPORTED  INTO  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND— WESTERN  POPULATION — PRODUCE  TRADE 
—VEGETABLE  FOOD  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS,  FROM  OTHER  STATES — ^ARTICLES  ARRIVED  ON 
THE  HUDSON  RIVER — TRADE  OF  BOSTON — VALUE  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  NXW 
YORK  AND  BOSTON — BANES,  ETC. 

The  commerce  and  financial  operations  of  the  country,  for  the  last  three  months,  have 
with  all  the  elements  of  piosperity  combining  in  a favorable  manner,  been,  to  a great 
extent,  paralyzed,  by  the  fears  of  a rupture  with  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the  annexatioa 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Mexico,  after  acknowledging,  although  conditionally,  the 
independence  of  Texas,  distracted  by  the  contests  of  small  military  factions  for  power, 
has  threatened  to  commit  the  absurdity  of  a declaration  of  war.  What  the  result  may  be, 
is  yet  very  doubtful.  In  all  other  respects,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  there  exist  all 
the  elements  of  a long  continued  season  of  prosperity.  Throughout  the  commercial 
world,  since  1839,  the  general  movement  seems  to  have  been  a fall  in  prices,  whereby 
the  quantity  of  money  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  business  has  been  decreasing ; and, 
as  a consequence,  specie  has  gradually  passed  out  of  the  channels  of  circulation  into  the 
great  reservoirs  of  money.  A natural  result  of  this  diminished  demand  for  money,  and 
its  increased  abundance  in  the  hands  of  lenders,  has  been  its  diminished  value  ; which  has 
been  less  in  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world,  for  the  last  few  years,  than  ever  before,  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  This  phenomenon  of  the  accumulation  of  specie,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  amounts  held  at  the  four  leading  points  of  the  commercial  world,  viz : 
the  bank  of  France,  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  banks  of  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans. For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  have  taken  the  returns  of  each  in  October, 
1839,  when  the  heavy  payments  made  by  England  to  the  continent  for  com,  following  i 
long  course  of  adverse  exchanges,  consequent  upon  speculations  of  previous  years,  had 
reduced  the  coin  of  the  bank  to  a point  which  threatened  insolvency. 

Specie  and  Circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Bank  of  France,  Banks  of  New  Tore 

AND  New  Orleans. 

Circulation.  Specie. 

1839.  1®45.  1839,  1845. 

B’k  of  England,  685,537,600  697,913,760  619,120,000  677,107,204 

« France,..  39,937,500  48,589,054  39,883,500  48,850,324 

“ N.York,  10,629,514  19,581,543  7,000,529  8,118,324 

“ N.  Orl’s,.  6,998,704  3,135,365  3,397,379  6,851,168 

Total, 6143,103,318  6169,219,722  669,401,408  6140,927,020 

The  accumulation  is  equal  to  6'<  9,527,8 12,  which  has  passed  from  circulation  into  the 
vaults  of  the  banks.  In  the  case  of  Europe,  it  appears  that  the  accumulation  was 
674,944,028  ; and,  in  the  same  period,  the  nett  export  into  the  United  States  was 

624.000. 000 ; and,  in  the  pockets  of  immigrants,  not  reported  in  official  relations, 

615.000. 000  more — making,  altogether,  6113,944,028,  absolutely  withdrawn  from  the 
channels  of  commercial  operations,  from  October,  1839,  to  the  present  time.  This  has 
been  compensated  by  an  increase  of  691,027,714  in  the  issues  of  the  two  banks ; leaving 
a diminution  of  692,916,314  in  the  currency,  as  influenced  by  the  issues  of  the  two 
banks.  There  is  a remarkable  feature  of  the  issues  marked  by  this  descent  of  specie  to 
the  lowest  point  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  its  reflux  to  the  level  at  which 
it  now  stands,  higher  than  ever  before,  viz : that,  in  1839,  when  the  coin  was  flowing  ra- 
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piitty  OQt,  money  was  in  extraordinary  demand,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  raised  in 
England  as  high  as  6 per  cent ; having,  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  never  previously 
been  over  5 per  cent,  and  the  bank  had  never  before  occasion  to  avail  itself  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  usury  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Shortly  after  the  current  began  to  turn,  however, 
and  specie  to  accumulate  in  the  vault,  the  price  of  money  began  to  fall ; and,  during  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  lower  than  ever  known,  for  such  a length  of  time.  The  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  commodities  have  been  extraordinarily  low,  whereby  a great  increase  of 
consumption  has  been  promoted  in  all  the  leading  articles  of  import  This  has  indicated 
itself  in  the  increased  customs  revenues  of  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  fol* 
lowing  is  a statement  of  the  customs  duties  of  four  nations,  for  the  six  months  of  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  last : — 


Produce  of  Indirect  Taxes,  first  six  months  of  the  tear. 
Customs  and  Excise. 


Year. 

1844.. ... 

1845.. ... 

Great  Britain. 
£14,456,865 
13,800,322 

France. 

f.  378,126,000 
389,904,000 

Beiidum. 
f.  34,566,545 
35,891,716 

U.  States. 
$16,146,366 
12,576,965 

Increase, 

f.  11,778,000 

f.  1,325,171 

Decrise,.. 

£656,643 

$3,569,401 

In  France  and  Belgium,  there  has  been  a considerable  increase,  the  rates  of  duties 
having  remained  the  same  this  year  as  last.  In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a de- 
cided decline  in  the  amount  of  dutiable  imports ; a circumstance  that  may  have  arisen 
either  from  the  excessive  imports  of  the  previous  year,  or  from  a decreased  consumption, 
consequent  upon  the  advance  of  imported  goods,  accompanied  by  a decline  in  United 
States  produce.  Probably  both  these  circumstances  have  combined  to  produce  the  result. 
In  England,  there  has  been  an  apparent  decrease  of  duties  for  the  six  months.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that, the  decrease,  jC5 19,595,  was  for  the  last  quarter;  during  which, 
the  great  reductions  in  the  tariff,  made  last  winter,  came  into  operation.  The  results  of 
this  change  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention,  as  indicative  of  the  workings  of  com- 
mercial legislation.  In  February  last.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  financial  statement ; the 
general  result  of  which  was,  that  for  the  year  1846,  there  was  a surplus,  including  the 
income  tax,  of  jC3,409,000,  which  he  intended  to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  duties  on 
imports  and  excise,  as  follows : — 


Surplus, 

Reduction  of  duty  on  sugar, 

Removal  “ coal, 

“ “ 430  articles,. 

“ “ cotton, 

“ auctions, 

“ “ glass, 

“ **  staves, 


i;3,409,000 

^1,300,000 

183.000 

320.000 

680.000 

250.000 

640.000 

320.000 


Total,  less  by  licenses,  &c., X3,338,000 

This  diminished  revenue  is  equal  to  a loss  of  jC8 17,500  for  the  quarter;  whereas,  as 
seen  above,  the  actual  loss  is  only  $519,595;  notwithktanding  that  the  duties  are  totally 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  on  which  article  the  loss  of  $1,300,000  was  cal- 
culated, supposing  an  increase  of  40,000  tons  for  the  year  in  the  consumption,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction.  The  result  for  the  quarter  has  been  an  increase  of  25,000 
tons,  at  the  rate  of  164,000  tons  for  the  year.  The  collateral  efiects  of  the  removal  of  the 
duties  upon  necessary  articles,  appear  to  have  promoted  the  consumption  of  all  others  in 
a manner  to  gain  j£297,905,  or  30  per  cent  more  revenue  for  the  quarter  than  was  esti- 
mated by  the  minister.  The  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  trade,  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  was  as  follows 
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Imp.  Into 

Average  eon- 
sumption  per 

Total  tOBr 

Prices  of  np- 

Fries  of  dOTs, 

1st  six 

Eng.  and 

sninp.,  Ist 

land  cotton  on 

Mule  twist, 

mo.  of 

Scotland. 

week. 

six  iii'nths. 

Ist  July. 

on  1st  July. 

1835, 

Bag9. 

698,742 

17^84 

Bagt. 

45U84 

d. 

lOf  to 

i. 

124 

«.  d. 

1 5i 

1836,  

1837,  

723,417 

18,227 

474,902 

ft 

Hi 

1 54 

674,523 

19,127 

479,302 

4| 

n 

1 04 

1833, 

952,445 

21,629 

562,354 

74 

0 Hi 

1839, 

698,213 

20,000 

520,000 

7 

9 

0 Hi 

1840, 

955,618 

24,500 

637,000 

6* 

0 Hi 

1841, 

784,021 

22,312 

581,932 

74 

1 Oi 

1842, 

906,619 

24,312 

632,112 

3i 

64 

0 lOi 

1843, 

1,252,938 

26,484 

688,584 

34 

54 

0 9i 

1844,  

1845,  

979,014 

28,372 

723,487 

3} 

54 

0 Hi 

1,205,072 

32,821 

836,940 

34 

44 

1 o| 

This  iucreased  consumption  of  foreign  produce  has  naturally  stifiened,  and,  in  some 
cases,  advanced  the  prices ; without,  however,  inducing  much  speculation,  except  in  rail- 
roads and  in  iron,  by  collateral  influence.  Now,  an  immense  amount  of  money  has  been 
subscribed  to  railroads,  but  has  not,  to  any  great  extent,  been  actually  paid  out,  except 
on  the  continent ; and  some  jC200,000  to  jC300,000  have  been  remitted  thither  for  that 
purpose.  The  amount  to  be  expended  on  new  projects  in  England,  is  near  jC100,000,000, 
or  $500,000,000.  Now  the  whole  country,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  a healthy  condition, 
and  disposed  greatly  to  enhance  its  consumption  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactured 
goods.  The  expenditure  of  such  a vast  sum,  among  the  laboring  and  middle  classes,  will 
greatly  enhance  their  means  to  extend  their  consumption ; and,  in  all  probability,  promote 
an  active  speculation  in  most  articles,  that  will  enhance  the  price.  The  effect  of  this  ia 
two-fold.  Precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  prices  of  foreign  produce  enhance  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  same  extent  will  the  foreign  credits  in  England  be  enhanced ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  improved  money-value  in  England  will  require  a greatly  enhanced  volume 
of  the  currency  to  transact  the  same  business  as  before — and,  to  aid  this  latter  requisition, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  a large  diminution  in  the  coin  held  by  the  banks  must  take  place ; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  extend  their  paper.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  however, 
it  has  become  pretty  certain  that  the  crop  of  grain  in  England  will  be  so  far  deficient  in 
quantity  and  quality,  as  to  make  an  extensive  import  necessary  to  meet  the  demand. 
Since  1837,  England  has  annually  imported  large  quantities  of  grain;  and,  in  1842,  her 
corn  law  was  modified  about  20  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  the  price  of  wheat  in  England 
requires  now  to  rise  only  to  66a.  per  quarter,  to  admit  it  at  the  same  duty  which  was 
formerly  paid  at  a price  of  71a. ; a reduction  of  5a.  per  quarter  in  the  general  price.  This 
reduction  tends  very  greatly  to  modify  the  collateral  influence  of  a short  harvest,  inasmuch 
as  that  the  high  price  of  bread  has  uniformly  been  known  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
all  other  articles— consequently,  the  price  being  kept  at  a lower  level,  diminishes  that 
eflect  However,  with  a large  consumption  of  foreign  produce,  and  exchanges  just  upon 
the  turn,  a sum  equal  to  $500,000,000  is  to  be  poured  into  the  channels  of  industry,  to 
afford  the  means  of  a further  consumption,  while  the  failure  of  the  harvest  will  add  largely 
to  the  demands  for  foreign  produce.  There  are  symptoms  that  point  to  a great  and  rapid 
diminution  of  the  specie  in  the  bank,  which  has  already  fallen  j6500,000  from  the  highest 
point  It  will  be  taken  into  account,  however,  that  the  amelioration  of  the  tariff,  by  con- 
tinuing the  com  trade  in  a season  of  good  harvests,  has  maintained  a reciprocal  trade 
between  England  and  the  com  countries,  by  which  her  goods  will  enter  to  a far  greater 
extent  into  the  payments  of  com  than  formerly,  and  in  so  much  diminish  the  amount  of 
specie  to  be  paid.  The  prices  of  grain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  been  main«> 
tained,  by  the  continued  purchases  of  England,  at  rates  some  80  per  cent  higher  than  was 
the  case  during  the  period  of  good  English  harvests,  which  ended  in  1837  ; showing  that 
the  supply  of  the  continent  is  inadequate  to  a continued  large  demand  from  England-^ 
more  especially  as,  from  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  in  France  and  Belgium, 
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tiiose  conntries  have  become  corn-importing  countries.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  supply  of  bread-stuifs  has  so  enormously  increased,  as  to  have  sunk  prices  lower 
than  ever  before  known ; and,  therefore,  to  afford  a peculiarly  favorable  combination  of 
circumstances  to  facilitate  large  sales  to  England.  From  all  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  coming  year  holds  out  promises  of  extraordinary  profit  to  the  United 
States  at  large.  Increased  sales  of  farm  produce  to  England,  cannot  but  raise  the  prices 
here  ; and,  by  so  doing,  confer  upon  the  farmers,  who  are  the  great  purchasers  of  goods^ 
enhanced  means  to  extend  those  purchases. 

The  prices  of  produce,  generally,  have  closed,  for  the  year  ending  with  August,  lower 
than  perhaps  ever  before,  for  some  important  articles.  This  has  doubtless  been  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  the  crops  which  last  year  came  to  market,  and  the  little  probability  that 
the  product  of  the  present  harvest  will,  in  any  degree,  fall  short  of  that  of  last  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  every  probability  of  an  enhanced  production ; and  indication  of 
the  progress  of  production  is  afforded  in  some  late  returns  of  the  population  of  the  lead- 
ing lake  states,  as  follows 

Western  Population. 


Yean.  Wisconsin.  Iowa.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Total. 

1840, 30.945  43,112  476,183  686,866  212,267  1,449,373 

1841,. 37,133  51,834  584,917  754,332  248,331  1,676,547 

1842,  49,524  69,478  692,653  822,598  284,395  1,918,648 

1843,  52,379  90,000  764,809  868,175  308,437  2,083,800 


The  increase  is  here  40  per  cent  in  four  years ; and  the  consequent  increased  quantity 
of  produce,  resulting  from  their  industry,  on  the  prolific  lands  of  the  west,  is  constantly 
producing  an  increased  surplus,  pressing  upon  the  Atlantic  markets.  An  indication  of  the 
degree  in  which  this  surplus  progresses,  is  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  tons  of  ve- 
getable food  coming  from  other  states : — 

Tons  of  Vegetable  Food  cleared  on  the  New  York  Canals,  from  other  States. 


Years. 

Bulfalo. 

Oswego. 

Whitehall. 

Total. 

1840,. 

113,533 

16,395 

3,574 

131,302 

1841, 

133,836 

18,762 

2,921 

159,719 

1842, 

145,096 

24,188 

3,376 

172,660 

1843 

166,327 

28,025 

4,588 

198,940 

1844 

165,761 

48,118 

6,457 

220,346 

The  increase  is  regular  and  large  ; and. 

if  we  compare  the  quantities  of  each  article 

arriving  at  tide-water,  on  the  Hudson  river. 

by  all  the  canals,  for  a series  of  years,  with 

the  quantities  that  came  in  1844,  by  each  of  the  routes,  Whitehall,  Oswego,  and  Buffalo, 
from  other  states,  the  result  will  be  as  follows ; — 

Articles  arriving  at  Tide-water,  on  the  Hudson. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

Furs, 

lbs.  1,180,000 

358,700 

635,800 

832,200 

Boards, 

...M.  feet  177,720,349 

150,657,900 

177,402,600 

232,434,700 

Shingles, 

M.  46,335 

36,767 

62,387 

78,125 

Timber, 

.cubic  feet  1 ,028,57 6 

361,586 

586,013 

921,982 

Staves,^ 

lbs.  110,542,839 

55,268,500 

56,768,700 

97,533,000 

Wood, 

cords  21,403 

17,280 

17,596 

16,550 

Ashes, 

bbls.  43,093 

44,824 

77,739 

80,646 

Pork 

115,150 

79,235 

63,777 

63,646 

Beef,„ 

18,113 

21,437 

47,465 

50,000 

Cheese, 

lbs.  14,171,081 

19,004,613 

24,336,260 

26,674,500 

Butter  and  lard,. 

19,182,930 

24,215,700 

22,596,300 

Wool, 

3,617,075 

3,355,148 

6,216,400 

7,672,300 

Flour, 

bbU.  1,647,492 

1,577,555 

2,073,708 

2,222  204 

Wheat, 

bush.  781,055 

928,347 

827,346 

1,262.249 

Rycr 

8,070 

32,224 

46,572 

62,239 

Corn 

119,762 

366,111 

186,016 

17,861 

Barley,... 

121,010 

522,993 

543,996 

818,472 

Other  grain....... 

663,375 

1,212,517 

1,168,153 

1,166,524 

Bran,  dec.,. 

566,013 

789,814 

702,654 

4,177,489 
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Articles  Mxsmm  at  Tidb-watbr,  oh  the  Hudsoh— Continiied. 


1841, 

1842. 

184.3. 

1844. 

Peas  and  beans,... 

...hoatk. 

39,280 

23,732 

14,056 

21,176 

Potatoes, 

32.397 

23,664 

22,783 

18263 

Dried  fruit,.. 

lbs. 

498,697 

1,141,068 

671,000 

1299*400 

Cotton, 

196,842 

49,600 

61,000 

79,600 

Tobacco, 

850,732 

1,117,900 

1,860,000 

328,900 

Clover-seed, 

3,571,334 

2,411,930 

4,343,300 

4,594.800 

Flax,.. 

966,263 

2,096,360 

2,216,900 

3,114,800 

Hops, 

298,096 

743,800 

835,800 

1,319,700 

Spirits, 

....gail 

2,022,770 

711,403 

863,255 

1,194,317 

Leather, 

lbs. 

1,856,900 

2,015,050 

2,684,300 

3.909,600 

Furniture,. 

1,638,727 

1,368,300 

1,848,500 

2,177,400 

Lead, 

259,172 

1,281,100 

1,907,700 

41,800 

Pig  iron, 

4,037,423 

5,573,500 

4,131,000 

6,422,600 

Iron- ware, 

889,777 

5,733,038 

7,469,500 

944300 

Woollens, 

424,820 

414,385 

476,200 

867200 

Cottons, 

1,093,618 

1,686,850 

1,348,400 

1,584,600 

Salt, 

....bbl& 

18,197 

25,364 

107,955 

175,013 

Stone  and  lime,... 

25,726,735 

21,290,200 

27,212,100 

50,159,800 

120,772 

739,600 

1,893,200 

1,891,800 

Coal, 

16,089,871 

17,635,400 

13,055,100 

18,480,700 

Sundries, 

31,970,136 

309,900 

31,871,620 

47,545,100 

54,722,400 

Merchandise, 

369,550 

401,600 

492300 

Going  from  tidewater : 

Merchandise, 

....tons 

132,841 

94,213 

113,686 

135,616 

COMIHG  FROM  OTHER  STATES,  1844. 

Buffilo. 

Oswcfo. 

WbItehRlI. 

Furs, 

346,399 

14,111 

2,247 

Boards, 

...M.  feet 

7,550,961 

8,656,451 

11203,557 

Shingles, 

M- 

17 

122 

14 

Timber, 

.cubic  feet 

12,121 

90,750 

Staves, 

lbs. 

60,949,047 

1,303,720 

Wood, 

910 

Ashes, 

bbb. 

32,209 

3,691 

1,534 

Pork, 



51,947 

7,759 

Beef,. 

32,930 

3,272 

10,277 

Cheese, 

1,560,344 

2,875,292 

Butter  and  lard,... 

5,544,924 

2,089,589 

1,876,775 

873,823 

Wool, 

144,007 

1,151281 

Flour, 

bWs. 

978,034 

346,959 

Wheat, 

1,848,555 

160,699 

34 

Rye, 

^ ^ 

2,505 

7,816 

Corn, 

114,521 

602 

Barley, 

OtfiAr  onin^ 

6,402 

111,961 

910 

27 

10 

5,771 

Bnin^  ir 

583,420 

Peas  and  beans,... 

3390 

Potatoes,. 

Dried  fruit 

Cotton, 

ibe. 

181,224 

19,110 

860 

Tobacco, 



210,1.52 

503,401 

Clover-seed, 

.3,167,230 

21,536 

Flaxr* 

116,341 

1,019377 

Hope,. 

21,185 

30,045 

Sfnrits, 

52,699 

21,084 

Lather, 

232,593 

22,105 

99,059 

PWnitare, 

L^, 

530,238 

126,158 

6,000 

210,825 

ngiron, 

217,980 

1,009,173 

Iron-ware, 

24,728 

4,617,849 

Woollens, 



112,978 

Cmomt 

128209 

Bidt,. 
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Stone  and  lime, 

Bafiklo. 

869,555 

Oswego. 

Whitehall. 

3,328,245 

Gypsum,.. 

121,732 

...... 

Coal, 

6,231 

308,712 

Sundries, 

4,775,897 

4,924,825 

Merchandise, 

66,505 

55,534 

Going  from  tide-water: 
Merchandise, 

.....tons 

One>hair  the  quantity  of  flour  which  arrived  at  tide- water,  came  from  other  states;  and 
a large  quantity  of  wheat  also  came,  which  was  floured  in  New  York.  Hence,  of 
2,222,204  bbls.  of  flour  which  came  to  the  Hudson,  1,484,900  bbls.  were  of  western  pro- 
duce. If  we  compare  the  tons  of  vegetable  food  that  arrived  at  tide-water,  with  the  quan- 
tity moving  on  all  the  canals,  we  have  results  as  follows: — 

Tons  op  Vrgetable  Food  coming  prom  other  States  ; total  moving  on  all  the  Canals, 

AND  ARRIVED  AT  TmE-WATER. 

Buflklo  and  Total  from  On  all  ArrWdat 


Years.  Black  Bock.  Oswego.  Whitehall,  oth.  states.  canals.  Ude-wat 

1838,  58,907  10,255  3,460  72,622  

1839,  72,284  16,107  3,918  92,309  

1840,  111,533  16,395  3,574  131,3(02  

1841,  138,036  18,762  2,921  159,719  342,810  230,339 

1842,  145,096  24,188  3,376  172,650  355,103  259,961 

1843,  166,327  28,025  4,588  198,940  399,336  296,154 

1844,  165,761  48,128  6,457  220,346  445,475  331,859 


In  this,  we  observe  that  the  internal  trade  of  the  state  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last 
two  years— that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  moving  on  all  the  canals  in- 
creased, in  1842,  but  12,000  tons ; while  the  quantity  coming  from  other  states  increased 
13,000  tons,  and  the  surplus  delivered  at  tide-water  increased  29,000  tons^showing  that 
New  York  furnished  16,000  tons  of  the  increase  of  vegetable  food  delivered  at  tide-wa- 
ter. In  1843,  however,  the  reverse  took  place  ; and  the  movement  on  all  the  canals  was 
raised  44,000  tons  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  deliveries  at  tide-water  rose  but  37,000 
tons.  In  1844,  the  same  feature  is  displayed — an  increase  of  46,000  tons  in  the  whole 
movement,  and  of  35,000,  only,  in  the  deliveries ; showing  that  the  internal  receipts  and 
deliveries  increased  30  per  cent  more  than  the  external  trade.  How  far  this  effect  has 
been  produced  by  the  carrying  of  freights  upon  the  railroads,  cannot,  perhaps,  easily  be 
determined.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  considerable  quantities  were  taken  ofi*  the  canals 
by  the  railroads,  and  they  would  swell  the  sum  of  the  internal  trade  without  appearing  in 
the  deliveries  at  tide-water.  The  changing  current  of  the  trade  is  also  apparent  in  the 
significant  fact  that  the  tonnage  at  Buffalo  actually  decreased,  while  that  at  Oswego  in- 
creased 70  per  cent,  and  at  Whitehall  50  per  cent  In  those  figures,  we  have  doubtless 
the  influence  of  the  Welland  canal  upon  the  course  of  the  western  trade.  Western  ves- 
sels, coming  through  the  Welland  canal,  deliver  their  freights  at  Oswego,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  the  rear  of  Bufialo ; by  which  means,  that  distance  of  canal  tolls  is 
saved.  The  sagacity  of  New  England  capitalists  has  already  detected  the  route  by  which 
the  we^^tem  produce  may  reach  Boston  without  incurring  the  tolls  levied  by  the  New 
York  canals.  The  Boston  and  Burlington  railroad,  and  the  Champlain  and  Ogdensburgh 
railroads,  are  in  active  progress.  By  this  means,  the  flank  of  New  York  will  be  com- 
pletely turned.  Vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  western  lakes  may  avoid  New 
York  canals,  by  passing  the  Welland  without  breaking  bulk,  and  delivering  their  freight 
at  Ogdensburgh ; whence,  accumulating  the  products  of  northern  New  York,  it  may  pass, 
without  tolls,  over  a favorably  constructed  railroad,  to  Boston,  whose  large  and  grow® 
capital  has  already,  by  its  facilities,  attracted  a large  portion  of  the  trade,  over  the  Western 
railroad.  In  our  article  for  December,  1842,  we  gave  a comparative  table  of  the  personal 
and  real  estate  valuations  in  New  Yorit  and  BosUml  We  will  now  add  to  that  table  the 
fignrea  for  1844,  aa  foUows 
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Bost<mi.  Nbw  York. 

Years.  Real  estate.  Personal.  Total.  Real  estate.  Personal.  Total. 

1841,  t;62,063,000  $36,043,600  $98,106,600  $186,350,948  $64,843,972  $251,194,920 

1842,  65,509,500  41,223,800  106,733,300  176,489,042  61,294,559  237,783,601 
1844,  72,048,000  46,402,300  118,450,300  171,936,591  64,023,456  235,960,047 


Incr„  $9,985,000  $10,359,700  $20,343,700  

Dec.,  $14,414,357  $820,516  $15,234,873 

This  is  a remarkable  change  in  the  face  of  affairs.  Boston,  since  the  completion  of  its 
railroad,  has  advanced  more  than  New  York  has  diminished.  In  1825,  the  Erie  canal 
was  finished,  and  its  effects  in  New  York  were  as  follows: — 

Real  and  Personal  Estate,  New  York  Citt. 

Year.  Population.  Value.  i Year.  Population.  Value. 

1816, 95,519  $82,074,200  1835, 270,089  $218,723,703 

1825, 166,086  101,160,046  1 1844, 350,000  235,960,047 

In  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  valuation  increased  25  per 
cent — in  the  ten  years  succeeding  its  completion,  it  increased  117  per  cent — in  the  last  ten 
years,  it  has  increased  but  8 per  cent  This  is  a very  marked  result  Boston  has  in- 
creased, in  the  last  four  years,  20  per  cent;  at  which  rate  her  increase,  for  the  ten  yeani 
succeeding  the  completion  of  her  railroads,  is  as  great  as  that  of  New  York  in  the  de- 
cade commenced  by  the  completion  of  the  E ie  canal.  These  are  the  marvellous  results 
of  rival  public  works  upon  the  currents  of  trade  and  the  value  of  property,  at  the  great 
centres  of  business.  The  political  divisions  of  a country  have  very  little  to  do  with  its 
real  interest,  when  it  is  divided  into  artificial  or  real  routes  for  commerce.  New  York  has 
expended  large  sums  for  the  construction  of  canals ; and  has,  in  consequence,  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  northern  counties  of  New  York,  which  are  in  nowise  benefitted  by  them ; 
but  will  now,  by  the  expenditure  of  New  England  capital,  have  all  their  material  interests 
connected  with  Boston.  Already  a great  change  in  the  movement  of  western  banks  has 
become  manifest ; and  the  amount  of  drafts  running  on  Boston,  presented  for  discount,  is 
rapidly  increasing,  as  those  payable  in  New  York  decline.  The  banks  of  western  New 
York  are  now  in  a condition  as  extended  as  at  any  time  since  1837,  and  the  amount  of 
nett  circulation  furnished  by  them  larger,  as  follows: — 

Banks  op  New  York. 

Loans.  Stoek.  Specie.  Bal.  dae  b*k.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

1843,  $52,348,467  $12,446,087  $8,477,076  $7,771,1 12  $12,031,871  $19,100,415 
Aug.,  1843,  58,593,081  12,320,987  14,091,779  10,611,940  14,520,843  24,679,230 

Nov.,  1843,  61,534,129  11,665,311  11,502,789  4,941,076  17,213,101  27,387,160 

Feb.,  1844,  65,418,762  11,052,458  10,086,542  5,343,347  16,335,401  29,026.415 

May,  1844,  70,161,068  10,362,330  9,455,161  6,650,315  18,365,031  30,742,289 

Aug.,  1844,  71,623,929  10,648,211  10,191,974  7,743,594  18,091,364  28,757,112 

Nov.,  1844,  73,091,796  10,773,678  8,968,092  5,665,690  20,152,2r9  30,391,622 

Feb.,  1845,  66,883,098  10,244,043  6,893,236  3,816,352  18,513,402  25,976,246 

May,  1845,  70,8694^86  10,086,904  8,118,324  5,230,992  19,518,543  28,425,967 

Aug.,  1845,  70,1794266  10,800,616  8,909,527  6,170,148  18,464,410  27,636,520 

The  first  quarterly  report,  under  the  new  law,  was  August,  1843 ; at  which  time,  the 
specie  in  the  banks  was  the  largest — there  having  been  an  import  of  some  $23,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year,  then  about  closing.  Since  then,  specie  has  been  slowly  disseminating 
itself  over  the  country ; and  probably  there  never  was  a time  when  the  actual  quantity  of 
specie  in  circulation  was  as  large  as  now.  The  amount  in  the  New  York  banks  fell  to  a 
low  point  in  February  last,  mostly  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  federal  government 
The  expansive  movement  of  the  existing  banks  at  the  west  and  south  has  driven  it  from 
circulation  back  to  the  vaults  of  the  Atlantic  banks,  whence  it  is  ready  to  flit  back  to  Eu- 
rope. The  chances  now  are,  however,  that  enhanced  exports  of  produce  will  check  that 
disposition,  and  perhaps  draw  back  larger  quantities  of  coin  from  Europe,  until  excess  of 
currency  causes  a rise  of  prices  that  will  prmnote  a revulsion. 
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COIIERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COFFEE  TRADE. 

COFFEE  TRADE — ^IMPORT,  EXPORT,  AND  CONSUBfPTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1821  TO 
1844 — QUANTITY  OP  COFFEE  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  EACH  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRY, FROM  1821  TO  1844 — EXPORT  OF  COFFEE  PROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1791  TO 
1816 — IMPORT,  EXPORT,  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  FROM  1821  TO  1843— 
PRODUCTION  OF  COFFEE  IN  THE  WORLD,  IN  1843— PRODUCTION  OP  RIO  COFFEE,  FOR  1820, 
1825,  1839,  1835,  ISIO-t-exports  of  rio  coffee  to  the  united  states  and  Europe, 
FROM  1834  TO  1843 — imports  of  coffee  into  new  ORLEANS,  FROM  1834  to  1845,  ETC,,  ETC. 

*'  **  Corrii,  (Da.  Koffy.  It.  and  For.  C^e.  Ger.  Kcffe.  Ras.  Kofe.  Ft.  and  Sp.  Ob/e,)  is  the  beny 
•f  the  Coffea  Arabica.  an  evergreen  shrnb.  with  ah  erect,  slender  trank,  in  height  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet,  and  having  long  flexible  branches.  The  flower  resembles  that  of  the  common  jasmine, 
and  the  fruit  is  tike  a smalt  red  cherry,  enclosing  within  a soft  pulp  the  two  oval  seeds  familiar 
to  every  one  as  the  coffee  bean  of  commerce.  The  shrub  begins  to  produce  frait  when  about  two 
years  old ; and  yields,  according  to  its  age  and  siee,  from  one  to  four  or  flve  pounds ; but  the  quality 
of  the  produce  from  youbg  plants  is  inferior  to  that  from  such  as  are  four  or  flve  years  old.  (Toffee 
only  two  or  three  months  from  the  tree,  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  has  been  kept  a year;  but, 
when  older,  it  becomes  deteriorated.  When  of  g(X)d  quality,  the  seeds  or  beans  are  hard  and  heavy, 
sink  quickly  in  water,  are  of  a light  yellowish  green  color,  sweetish  taste,  possess  in  a slight  degree 
the  peculiar  odor  of  coffee,  and  are  free  fr«)m  any  damp  smell.  The  beans  from  the  West  Indies 
are  larger  than  those  from  the  East.  Before  being  used  fur  domestic  purposes,  they  are  roasted-^ 

- process  by  which  they  are  increased  to  nearly  twice  their  original  size,  while  they  lose  about  one- 
third  of  their  weight.  Coffee  is  very  apt  to  imbibe  moisture,  or  the  flavor  of  anything  placed  near  it. 
Much  attention  is  therefore  necessary  in  packing  it  on  board  ship,  or  otherwise." — fFaterston*s  Cy~ 
of  Commerce. 

The  coffee  shrub  is  indigenous  to  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  but  it  has  been  transplanted 
into  many  tropical  countries,  and  is  now  of  great  commercial  importance.  Its  chief  ce- 
lebrity, however,  is  derived  from  Arabia,  where  its  cultivation  seems  to  be  best  understood. 
The  quantity  shipped  from  the  different  places  of  its  production,  is  at  present  estimated 
at  upwards  of  459,000,000  lbs.  The  chief  places,  stated  according  to  their  importance 
in  this  respect,  are  Brazil,  170,000,000  lbs.;  Cuba,  45,000,060  lbs.;  Hay ti,  40,000,000 
lbs. ; Java  and  Sumatra,  140,000,000  lbs. ; British  West  Indies,  Dutch  Guiana,  South 
American  States,  Ceylon,  British  India,  French  West  Indies,  Forto  Rico,  Bourbon,  Phi- 
lippines, and  Mocha. 

We  possess  no  precise  information  as  to  the  period  when  coffee  was  first  adopted  as  an 
article  of  diet  Its  use,  during  several  centuries,  was  peculiar  to  the  east ; and  the  city 
of  Aden  is  the  first  on  record  that  set  the  example  of  drinking  it  as  a common  refresh- 
ment, about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  after  which,  it  rapidly  extended  to 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  other  cities  of  Yemen.  It  was  introduced  at  Grand  Cairo  about 
1500,  by  dervises  from  Yemen,  resident  in  that  city ; where,  however,  it  was  opposed  on 
religious  grounds,  from  the  persuasion  that  it  had  an  inebriating  quality ; and,  in  1523, 
Abdallah  Ibrahim  having  denounced  it  in  a sermon,  a violent  commotion  was  produced, 
and  the  parties  came  to  blows.  Upon  this,  says  a writer  in  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  the  Sheik 
Elbelet,  commander  of  the  city,  assembled  the  doctors ; and,  after  giving  a patient  hear- 
ing to  their  tedious  harangues,  treated  them  all  with  coffee,  first  setting  the  example  by 
drinking  it  himself,  and  then  dismissed  the  assembly  without  uttering  a word.  By  this 
prudent  conduct,  the  public  peace  was  restored,  and  coffee  continued  to  be  drunk  without 
further  molestation.  At  Constantinople,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1554,  it  had  to  en- 
counter both  political  and  religious  opposition ; but  it  soon  triumphed  over  every  obstacle 
— and,  being  taxed,  produced  a considerable  revenue.  Public  officers  are  appointed  to 
inspect  and  prepare  it ; and  it  is  said  that  a refusal  to  supply  a wife  with  coffee  is  one  of 
the  legal  grounds  of  divorce  in  Turkey. 

Coffee  was  brought  into  notice  in  the  west  of  Europe,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
first  coffee-house  in  London  was  opened  in  1652,  by  a Greek  named  Pasqua,  who  had 
been  servant  to  Daniel  Edwards,  a Turkish  merchant ; and  the  number  soon  increased. 
In  1675,  Charles  II.  attempted  to  suppress  them  as  places  of  resort  dangerous  to  govem- 
YOL.  xm. — VO.  m.  18 
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inent,  but  without  effect ; and  in  1688,  it  was  auppoaed  that  there  were  as  many  of  these 
houses  of  entertainment  in  London  as  in  Grand  Cairo ; besides  those  to  be  met  with  in 
the  principal  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  quantity  consumed,  upon  the  whole, 
however,  was  unimportant,  and  derived  solely  from  Arabia,  through  the  medium  of  Tur- 
key, as  cofiee  was  not  cultivated  in  the  western  hemisphere  prior  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; when  VWi  Hoom,  governor  of  Batavia,  procured  seeds  from  Mocha,  and  a plant 
reared  by  him  was  forwarded  to  the  botanical  garden  at  Amsterdam ; the  progeny  of 
whidi  was,  in  1718,  sent  to  Guiana.  The  produce  of  another  plant  was  about  the  same 
time  transmitted  by  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  to  Martinico ; and,  from  these  places,  the 
cultivation  of  the  coffee  shrub  rapidly  extended  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  Soudi 
America.* 

We  have  compiled,  with  great  care,  from  a variety  of  official  and  authentic  sources,  the 
statistical  tables,  which  we  give  below,  of  the  export,  import,  consumption,  Ac.,  of  cof- 
fee, in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Ac.,  for  & series  of  years.  1%e  statement  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  coffee  imported  into^  and  exported  from,  the  United  States,  from 
1821  to  1844,  we  derive  from  the  report  Of  lift  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  each  year, 
from  1821.  The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Statee  was  ascertained  by  sub- 
tracting the  quantity  exported  from  tiie  quantity  imported,  and  canyihg  the  balance  to 
the  **  consumption’*  column.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  table,  that  the  export  of 
coffee  from  the  United  States  has  fluctuated  from  55,000, GOO  to  5,000,000  lbs. ; and  that 
it  has  fallen  off  since  1837,  and  has  been  considerably  less,  on  an  average,  during  the 
last  five  years,  than  it'was  in  1821.  The  import  of  cofiee  into  the  United  States,  with 
alight  fluctuations,  has  rapidly  increased,  from  214273,659  Ib^.  in  1821,  to  158,332,111 
lbs.  in  1844 ; while  the  consumption  has  advanced  in  a much  greater  ratio>-L  e.,  from 
11,886,063  lbs.  in  1821,  to  149,711,820  lbs.  in  1844. 

The  admission  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  the  comparatively  high 
price  of  tea,  the  formation  of  temperafnce  societfes,  and  the  progress  of  that  movement, 
may  be  assigned  as  some  of  the  causes  for  die  increased  consumption  of  coffee  in  this 
country,  since  1833. 

The  table  of  the  export,  import,  and  consumption  of  coffee  in  tiie  United  Kingdom, 
we  have  compiled  from  Waterston’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce,  the  British  Almanac,  and 
the  official  Parliamentary  reports.  The  import  trtide  shows,  as  wifl^bie  seen  by  reference 
to  the  table,  comparatively  little  fluctuation  in  the  annual  quantity ; while  the  export  has 
fallen  off  from  41,635,956  lbs.  in  1841,  to  8,968,065  lbs.  in  1843  ; or  to  an  average  ex- 
port, for  the  last  ten  years,  of  about  13,000,000  lbs.  The  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased  from  7,593,001  lbs.  in  1821,  to  29,974,404  lbs.  in  1843^ 

We  also  append  several  statistical  tabl^  of  tiie  coffee  trade  of  New  Orleans,  derived 
from  a circular  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Lawrence,  broker,  of  that  city;  bearing  date  of 
July  let,  1845.t 

Import,  Export,  and  Consumption  of  Coffer  in  the  Uotted  States. 

A Statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  Coffee  exposed  into,  and  imported  from,  the 
United  States,  in  each  year,  from  1821  to  1844^  with  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States. 


Import.  Export;  Corsumpt*h. 

Tears.  Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Valne.  Quantity. 

Poundg.  DoUarg,  Poundg.  DoUarg,  Paundg. 

1821,.... 214273,659  4,489,970  9,387,596  2,087,479  11,886,063 

1822,  25,782,390  5,552,649  7,267,119  1,653,607  18,515,271 

1823,  37,337,732  7,098,119  20,900,687  4,262,699  16,437,045 

1824,  39,224,251  5,437,029  19,427,227  2,923,079  19,797,024 

1825,  45,190,630  5,250,828  24,512,568  3,254,936  20,678,062 

1826,  43,319,497  4,159,558  11,584,713  1,449.022  31,734,784 


* Wateiston’s  Cyclopsadia.  t New  Orleans  Ftice-Cuirent,  of  July  5, 1845. 
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Imfoet,  EIzpoet,  and  Consumption  of  Coffee,  etc. — Continued. 


Import.  Export.  CoRfUMPT*i. 

Teen.  Qvantltjr.  Value.  duaatitf.  Valiie.  doantity. 

Poundg,  DMara,  Pound».  Dollars*  Poumds. 

1827,  50,051,986  4,464,391  21,697,789  2,324,784  28,354,197 

1828,  55,194,697  5,192,338  16,037,964  1,497,097  39,156,733 

1829,  51,133,538  4,588,585  18,083,843  1«536,565  33,049,695 

1830,  51,488,248  4,227,021  13,124,561  1,046,542  38,363,687 

1831,  81,759,386  6,317,666  6,051,629  521,527  75,702,757 

1832,  91,722,329  9,099,446  55,251,158  6,583.344  36,471,141 

1833,  66,628.900  6,997,051  14,696,152  1,806,583  51,932,748 

1834 80,153,366  8,762,657  35,806,861  4,288,720  49,346,502 

1835, 103,L9‘',777  10,715,466  11,446,775  1,333,777  91,753,002 

1836  93,790,507  9,653,053  16,143,207  1,985,176  77,647,300 

1837  88,140,403  8,657,760  12,096,332  1,322,254  76,044,371 

1838, 88,139,720  7,640,217  5,267,087  502,207  82,872,633 

1839  106.696,992  9,744403  6,824,475  734,418  99,872,517 

1840  94,996,095  8,546^222  8,096,334  930,398  86,209,761 

1841. 114,984,783  10,444,882  5,784,536  589,609  109,200,247 

1842 112,764,635  8,931,117  5,381,068  483,362  107,383,577 

1643, 924^5,660  6,346,787  6,378,994  422,860  85,916,666 

1844, 158,332,111  9,594,877  8,620,291  540,579  149,711,820 


In  1821,  the  consumption  per  head,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  was  1 Ih. 
4 oz.  In  1830,  the  proportion  had  increased  to  3 lbs.  per  head>  the  foreign  price  having 
Alien  50  per  cent  After  the  3l8t  December,  1830,  coffee  paid  two  cents ; and  in  1831, 
one  cent ; after  which,  it  was  free.  The  importation,  in  the  year  1831,  doubled ; and  the 
consumption  per  head,  for  die  four  yean  ending  with  1842,  averaged  six  pounds  per 
head ; having  quadrupled  to  each  inhabitant  since  1821.  A large  portion  of  the  increased 
consumption,  as  seen  by  the  following  taUes,  is  derived  from  the  Brazils ; the  effect  of 
the  production  of  which  country  has  been  to  the  price  of  coffee  what  the  products  of  the 
southern  states  has  been  to  that  of  cotton.  From  1820  to  1840,  the  Brazilian  product 
increased  1,100  per  cent,  or  155,000,000  lbs.  In  the  same  time,  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  137,000,000  lbs. ; leaving  an  increase  of  18,000,000  lbs.  of 
Rio  coffee,  besides  the  enhanced  products  of  all  countries,  to  supply  the  increased 
consumption  of  England  and  Europe.  The  result  has  been,  a great  diminution  ia 
price.  The  cost  per  pound,  to  the  consumer,  has  been,  in  the  last  twelve  years, 
further  reduced,  by  the  increased  production,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty — that  is,  the 
coffee  which  cost  nine  cents  in  the  year  1830,  cost  the  consumer  sixteen  cents,  du^ 
and  charges.  The  same  coffee  now  costs  seven  cents,  a reduction  oi  nine  cents ; which 
has  given  the  spur  to  the  consumption.  In  England,  foreign  coffee  pays  sixteen  cents  per 
pound  duty,  and  colonial  coffee  eight  cents.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  United 
States,  with  a population  of  17,000,000,  consumed  last  year  149,711,820  lbs.  of  cofiee. 
Great  Britain,  with  a population  of  27,000,000,  consumed  31,934,000  lbs.  only ; or  lesi 
than  one-fourth  the  consumption  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  increased 
consumption  of  Brazil  cofiee  on  the  American  trade,  is  as  follows : — 

1834*  1643*  Increase. 

Import  coffee  from  Brazil, 26,571,368  49,515,666  

« value,...  f2,8l9,028  $3,392,960  $573,932 

Export  U.  S.  produce  to  Brazil,...  1,586,097  2,409,419  823,321 

Now  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  import  of  foreign  goods  drains  the  country  of  its 
treasure.  Here  is  the  fact,  that  increased  purdiase  of  $573,93^  worth  of  coffee,  which 
added  largely  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  resulted  in  increased 
sales  of  American  produce  to  the  extent  of  $823,321-^  dear  profit  of  $30(^000,  be^ 
sides  the  coffee.  ^ v ' 

A trifling  duty  on  coffee,  of  one-half  or  one  cent  per  pound,  would  now  add  consider- 
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ably  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  without  materially  diminishing  the  import  or  con- 
Bumption ; and  enable  the  government  to  reduce  more  onerous  duties  on  such  articles  as 
would  tend  to  increase  the  revenue,  by  increasing  the  import  and  consumption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  coffee  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  each  year,  from  1821  to  1844,  designating  the  quantities  received  from  different 
countries,  whence  the  principal  supply  is  derived: — 


Coffee  imforted  into  the  United  States  from  Foreign  Countries. 


Year. 

Hayti. 

Cuba. 

Oth.  Bp.  W.  Ind. 

Br.W.  Indies.  Dan.  W.  I. 

Dutch 
W.  Ind. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

1821, 

7,143.453 

9,113,866 

1,109,603 

16,744 

955,746 

298,931 

1822, 

8,394,393 

8,570,937 

1,304,855 

23,977 

1,651,949 

531,831 

1823, 

11,100,563 

15,926,158 

1,112,308 

629,084 

691,124 

438,958 

1824, 

13,615,778 

12,802,830 

1,752,402 

1,948,076 

1,394,847 

375,094 

1825, 

14,410,251 

19,167,025 

1,742,651 

2,052,034 

509,938 

388,647 

1826, 

7,702,866 

18,232,887 

797,282 

7,987,821 

163,310 

59,705 

1827, 

13,959,506 

22,325,043 

1,557,474 

698,686 

1,339,788 

31,921 

1828, 

15,654,060 

15,198,771 

2,151,523 

11,894 

2,353,335 

209,331 

1829, 

12,679,304 

18,499,506 

2,035,874 

41,332 

2,184,854 

94,477 

1830, 

11,139,486 

15,925,774 

3,498,048 

57,632 

1,603,655 

81,409 

1831, 

12,708,925 

38,097,122 

3,257,479 

774,496 

1,097,024 

236,968 

1835, 

15,934,853 

24,128,542 

6,640,630 

91,745 

1,570,708 

511,359 

1833, 

11,784,835 

38,939,564 

3,183,153 

212,178 

701,341 

447,000 

1834, 

15,141,779 

19,639,457 

4,702,881 

135,918 

857,817 

222,290 

1835, 

19,276,290 

29,373,665 

3,006,948 

414,833 

781,451 

975,007 

194,403 

1836, 

11,772,064 

17,850,736 

208,492 

71,647 

78,170 

1837, 

9,252,636 

29,503,553 

2,547,892 

94,785 

410,308 

326,085 

1838, 

11,375,350 

33,051,651 

1,561,553 

64,890 

454,593 

272,702 

1839, 

9,726,495 

9,153,524 

26,181,489 

1,720,868 

150,684 

109,003 

317,307 

1840, 

25,331,888 

782,538 

50,151 

23,761 

128,965 

1841, 

12,547,791 

17,198,573 

1,578,394 

56,449 

419,154 

126,400 

1842, 

11,530,102 

14,321,458 

1,147,365 

43,870 

301,199 

122,594 

1843, 

10,811,288 

16,611,987 

500,944 

465 

51,401 

6,900 

1844, 

20,781,461 

18,628,875 

544,741 

9,991 

120 

3,649 

Tear. 

Ft.  West 
Ind.,  and 
Am.  col. 

Table — Continued. 

Dutch  £.  British  £. 

Indies.  Indies.  China. 

Manilla, 
and  Phil, 
isiands. 

Asia,  ge- 
nerally. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1821, 

140,208 

251,391 

141,457 

5,495 

218,323 

1822, 

78,263 

1,666,812 

14,163 

8 

17,332 

1823, 

65,241 

2,046,560 

153,697 

TT.  . . T 

25,559 

727,348 

1824, 

79,590 

518,639 

7,192 

357 

14,424 

1825, 

25,983 

835,585 

164,223 

12,072 

54,905 

1826, 

96,041 

2,269,171 

340,401 

75,074 

77,133 

1827, 

26,338 

1,770,515 

74 

219 

48,750 

1828, 

57,947 

1,113,842 

971 

51,512 

128 

1829, 

3,727 

939,716 

48,795 

5,420 

212 

1830, 

1,045 

1,455,287 

8,696 

945 

289,270 

1831, 

40,643 

4,328,770 

142,309 

132 

123,752 

774 

1832, 

23,653 

7,802,111 

881,654 

10,353 

448,823 

328,072 

1833, 

325 

5,907,104 

471,132 

2^201 

438,011 

663,213 

1834, 

27,970 

5,307,186 

437,537 

10,440 

239,260 

128,570 

1835, 

7,540 

4,628,890 

468,398 

191,534 

379,204 

40,100 

1836, 

2,230 

8,850,658 

203,741 

75,785 

193,362 

648,173 

1837, 

18,834 

1,779,719 

484,570 

1,132 

331,326 

1838, 

6,770 

2,423,277 

130,360 

65,813 

354,670 

181,700 

1839, 

236,368 

2,085,521 

292,950 

1,200 

270,130 

1840, 

260 

2,314.867 

1,549 

128,600 

24,523 

1841, 

77.736 

541,625 

200 

173,461 

1842, 

3,675 

6,733,275 

22,764 

263,391 

950,213 

1843, 

1,638,307 

200 

21,750 

1,173,431 

1844, 

8,740,841 

100 

1,356 

460,293 
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Table — Continued. 


Tear. 

Africa, 

ieneraily. 

Mexleo. 

Bta^. 

Colombia  and 
Veneanela. 

Holland  and 
Netherrda. 

Tot  imp.  from 
all  eouBtriea. 

Pounds. 

Pound*. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1821, 

71,885 

« 

691,536 

1,023,770 

258 

21,273,659 

1822, 

61,954 

* 

24283,260 

1,110,121 

25,782,390 

1823, 

41,812 

« 

2,367,778 

1,341,337 

122l 

37,337,732 

1824, 

103,359 

* 

3,044,587 

3,502,435 

506 

39,224,296 

1825, 

41,IU4 

216,850 

2,708,775 

2,352,912 

45,199,630 

1826, 

22,206 

10,335 

2,859,075 

2,189,608 

37,319,497 

1827, 

48,063 

8,320 

4.841,943 

2,579,410 

278 

50,051,986 

1828, 

65,911 

605 

15,246,299 

2,859,619 

55,194,697 

1829, 

34,332 

324 

11,131,936 

3,319,330 

51,133,538 

1830, 

136,338 

15,196 

14;593.232 

2,400,055 

51,488,243 

1831, 

117,122 

160,834 

14,686,986 

4,122,948 

16,913 

81,757,386 

1832, 

89,162 

456,168 

25,733,532 

5,978,049 

322 

91,722,329 

1833, 

75,283 

303,238 

29,489,224 

6,753,710 

1,800 

99,955,020 

1834, 

214,066 

225,581 

26,571,368 

5,859,360 

371 

80,153,366 

1835, 

349,845 

256,991 

35,774,876 

5,767,268 

722,328 

103,199,777 

1836, 

177,924 

tl,13i),574 

46,8404219 

4,496,430 

90,000 

93,790,507 

1837, 

230,341 

40,865 

33,906,246 

8,674,969 
9,739,288  • 

312,142 

88,140,403 

1838, 

239,993 

200 

27,411,986 

589,182 

88,139,720 

1839, 

355,056 

450 

48,694,294 

12,318,944 

3,542,827 

106,696,992 

1840, 

282,156 

t86,lU 

47,412,756 

7,047,670 

2,028,387 

94,996,095 

1841, 

249,145 

t78,974 

59,575,722 

15,386,955 

6,794,702 

114,984.783 

1842, 

339,956 

1,230 

61,248,942 

12,415,702 

3,048,143 

112,764.635 

1843, 

275,699 

49,515,666 

11,441,587 

92^195,660 

1844, 

500,593 

24^70 

95,291,484 

13,050,094 

158,332,111 

Nearly  the  whole  increase  in  the  import  of  Brazil  coffee,  up  to  1843,  was,  it  appears, 
at  New  Orleans,  to  supply  the  western  trade ; affording  a remarkable  instance  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  direct  trade  of  the  southwest.  The  import  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  in  1844, 
was  extraordinary — amounting  to  nearly  half  the  product  of  that  country.  Coffee,  up  to 

1832,  paid  a duty  of  5 per  cent  Since  that  year,  it  has  been  free. 

The  whole  import  of  coffee,  in  1821,*  into  the  United  States,  amounted  to  21,273,659 
lbs.;  in  1833,  it  reached  99,955,020  lbs.;  in  1835,  it  was  103,199,777  lbs.;  in  1839, 
106,696,992  lbs. ; and  in  1841, 114,984,783  lbs.  In  the  other  years,  it  yaried  from  80 
to  94  millions  per  annum. 

The  quantity  imported  in  the  nine  years  preceding  1833,  (1824  to  1832,  inclusive,)  was 
494,082,607  lbs. ; or  an  average,  per  annum,  of  54,898,067  lbs.  The  quantity  imported 
in  1833,  and  eight  subsequent  years,  including  1841,  was  870,056,663  lbs. ; or  an  annual 
average  of  96,672,962  lbs. ; — being  an  annual  average  increase,  during  the  last  nine  years, 
over  the  former  nine,  of  41,774,895  lbs. ; or  nearly  doubling. 

The  quantity  exported,  from  1824  to  1832,  inclusive,  was  185,776,452  lbs. ; or  an  an- 
nual average  export,  for  the  nine  years,  of  20,641,828  lbs. ; and  the  quantity  exported  in 

1833,  and  eight  following  years,  was  126,964,721  lbs. ; or  an  average  of  14,107,109  lbs. 
annually — being  a decrease  of  exports,  in  the  period  since  1833,  equal  to  an  average  of 
6,534,637  lbs.  per  annum. 

Of  the  imports  of  1833,  33,326,120  lbs.  were  subject  to  duty,  and  66,628,900  lbs.  free. 

The  following  statement  shows  a comparative  view  of  the  quantities  imported  from  dif- 
ferent countries  at  several  periods,  viz:  1821,  1833,  and  1841 


1821.  1833.  1841. 

West  Indies 18,865,121  55,285,366  32,004,497 

South  America, 1,715,306  36,639,804  75,072,429 

East  Indies, 616,666  7,481,661  715,286 

Europe, 1,910  470,390  6,907.598 

Other  countries, 74,636  77,799  284,973 


Total,. 21,273,639  99,955,020  114,984,783 


* See  Colombia.  t Central  Republic. 
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Ftoia  which  it  iippean  that  of  the  imports  in  1831,  the  West  Indies  famished  the  pro* 
portion  of  about  88  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity ; in  1833,  about  56  per  cent ; and  in 
1841,  only  about  28  per  cent — thus  decreasing,  from  1821  to  1833, 33  per  cent ; and  frOtn 
1833  to  1841, 28  per  cent,  or  60  in  the  whole  period  relatively;  although  there  was  an 
actual  increase  from  the  West  Indies  in  1841,  over  1821,  oi  13,139,376  lbs. 

South  America,  in  1831,  only  furnished  about  7}  per  cent  In  1833,  its  supply  was 
increased  to  about  36}  per  cent;  and  in  1841,  to  about  66  per  cent  of  the  whole — thus 
showing  an  increase,  from  1821  to  1833,  of  29  per  cent ; and  from  1833  to  1841,  of  29} 
per  cent ; or,  in  the  whole  period,  an  increase  of  58}  per  cent  It  is  a remarkable  coin- 
cidence, that  the  relative  decrease  from  the  West  Indies  should  be  so  exactly  supplied  by 
the  increase  from  South  America — ^thus  showing  that  there  must  be  a greatly  increased 
consumption  of  Brazil  and  South  American  coffees ; the  imports  having  increased  from 
1,715,306  lbs.  in  1821,  to  75,072,429  lbs.  in  1841. 

In  1821,  the  imports  from  the  East  Indies  were  only  616,666  lbs.  From  1821  to  1833, 
they  increased  to  7,481,661  lbs. ; and  again  decreased,  from  1833  to  1841,  to  715,286 
lbs.  This  decrease  appears  to  have  been  made  up  by  a nearly  corresponding  increase 
from  Europe,  especially  from  Holland ; which,  prior  to  1833,  furnished  very  little  coffee, 
but  in  1839  sent  3,542,827  lbs.;  in  1840,2,028,387  lbs.;  and  in  1841,  6,794,703  lbs.; 
durihg  which  last  year  only  541,625  lbs.  were  received  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  and 
in  1840  and  1841,  none  from  the  British  East  Indies. 

The  amount  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  1833,  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  370 
per  cent  over  the  quantity  received  in  1821,  and  that  imported  in  1841,  an  increase  of 
neatly  15  per  cent  over  1833 ; or  an  increase,  from  1821  to  1841,  of  about  440  per  cent* 

Exfort  of  CktFFBS  from  the  United  States,  from  1791  to  1816. 


Tears.  Quantity. 

. JUa, 

1791, 962,977 

Yean.  Quantity. 

Lb», 

1804, 48,312,713 

1792,  2,134,742 

1793,  17,580,049 

17M, 33,720,983 

1805,  46,760;294 

1806,  47,001,662 

1807,  43,122,573 

1795; 471443, 179 

1796, 62,385,117 

1797 44,521,887 

1798,  49,580,927 

1799,  31,987,088 

1800 38,697,479 

1801, 45,106,494 

1802 36,501,998 

1803, 10,294,693 

1808; 7.Z2SA4S 

1809,  34,364,099 

1810,  11,423,477 

1811,  10,261,442 

1812,  10,073,722 

1813,  6,568,527 

1814 220,594 

1815, 7,501,384 

1816 8,948,713 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  Elngland  was  inconsiderable,  until  of  late  years.  In  1790, 
it  amounted  only  to  973,110  lbs.;  the  duty  on  British  plantation  coffee  being,  at  the  same 
time,  about  lid.  sterling  per  lb.  An  increase  of  the  duty  in  England,  in  1795,  to  about 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  reduced  the  consumption ; and  in  1800,  it  was  only  826,590  lbs.  An  im- 
petus, however,  according  to  Waterston,  was  given  to  the  trade  in  1807,  when  the  duty 
was  reduced  to  7d.  per  lb. ; and  in  1810,  the  quantity  entered  the  United  Kingdom  for 
home  consumption,  was  5,308,096  lbs.  In  1820,  it  was  6,869,286  ibs.  Its  subsequent 
progress  in  England  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  we  have  compiled  with  great 
care,  from  official  and  authentic  sources. 

Import,  Export,  Ajrb  Consumption  of  Coffee,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  imported,  exported,  and  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  each  year,  from  1821  to  1843,  inclusive : — 


* Hazard’s  United  States  Commercial  and  Statistical  Register,  1843. 
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Taws.  ImpOTled.  ^ Biportad.  Conaamed.  Tean.  Imporlod.  .Szportad.  Comnnied. 

Lb».  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

1821,  45,237,869  41,635,956  7,593.001  1833,  34,426,109  15,349,578  22,741,984 

1822,  44,003,124  43,825,535  7.669,351  1834,  41,865,111  15,250,480  23,785,095 

1823,  45,053,373  30,025,691  8,454,920  1835,  28,398,493  13,346,537  23,295,046 

1824,  50,674,249  39,517,736  8,262,943  1836,  34.054,837  10,681,758  24,947,690 

1825,  52,597,518  27,392,389  11,082,970  1837,  36,412,514  8,060;975  26,346,961 

1826,  42,017,103  31,894,278  13,203,323  1838,  39,932,279  11,293,290  25,765,673 

1827,  47,938,047  29,475,870  15,566,376  1839,  39,850,752  12,762;587  26,8324168 

1828,  41,069,731  23,785,980  17,127,633  1840,  41,203,316  12,707,414  28,664,341 

1829,  39,071,215  23,023,410  19,476,180  1841,  69.534,071  40,810,336  28,723,735 

1830,  40,952,163  20,087,994  22,691,-522  1842,  43,317,762  14,946,905  28,370,857 

1831,  43,007,823  22,485.474  22,740,627  1843,  38,942,469  8,968,065  29,974,404 

1832,  50,225,939  25,719,742  22,592,527 

Of  the  39,932,279  lbs.  imported  in  1838,  there  were  brought  from  the  British  West  In- 
dies 17,588,655  lbs.;  East  India  Company’s  territories,  and  Ceylon,  7,785,963  lbs.; 
Brazil,  10,373,713  lbs. ; Hayti,  1,655,494  lbs..;  Cuba,  and  other  foreign  West  India  colo- 
nies, 685,509  lbs. ; Cape  of  Good  Hope,  506,874  lbs. ; West  Coast  of  Africa,  267,303 
lbs. ; Colombia,  375,329  lbs. ; the  remainder  in  smaller  quantities,  from  Mauritius,  and 
other  place!.  The  chief  exportations  in  the  same  year  were,  to  Belgium,  2,586,500  lbs. ; 
Holland,  2,049,220  lbs. ; Italy  and  Sicily,-^ 2,308,822  lbs. ; Turkey,  1,546,695  lbs. ; Rus- 
sia, 669,305  lbs.;  Germany,  532;434  lbs.;  Malta,  177,413  lbs.;  and  Syria,  128,158  lbs. 
It  may  be  noticed,  howevei:,  that  besides  the  quantities  of  coffee  entered  as  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  numerous  cargoes,  from  Brazil  and  other  foreign  countries,  are  sold 
in  London  by  sample;  the  vessels  waiting  in  a roadstead  in  the  channel  until  a sale  is 
effected,  when  they  are  despatched,  without  breaking  bulk,  to  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  Rot- 
terdam, or  some  other  j)ort  on  the  continent 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in.  the  United  Kingdom  has  now  overtaken  the  supply  from 
the  British  West  Indies  and  other  colonies,  admissible  at  the  low  duty  of  6d.  per  lb. ; 
and  the  great  increase  of  price  which  has  consequently  taken  place,  has,  besides  rendering 
adulteration  with  chicory,  roasted  rye,  and  burnt  com,  very  common,  made  it  an  object  to 
import  foreign  coffee  ^by  way  of  the  Cape  of.  Good  Hope;  which,  being  held  to  be  a 
British  possession,  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter,  entitles  such 
' coffee  to  be  introduced  into  Groat  Britain,  for  consumption,  at  the  next  lower  duty  of 
9d.  per  Ih.  In  this  tvay,  great  quaiftities  of  coffee,  the  produce  of  Brazil,  Hayti,  and 
other  foreign  countries,  have  been  entered  for  home  consumption ; the  additional  cost  of 
sending  it  for  transhipinent  at  the  Cape  being  only  from  to  Id.  per  lb.  Java  coffee  iS 
likewisedntroduced  in  this  way,  through  the  Cape  and  Singapore.  These  evasions  of  die 
law,'called  in  trade  “colonizing  coffee,”  have  been  chiefly  practised  since  the  end  of 
1838;  before  which<time,  the  quantity  introduced  at  the  9d.  duty  was  quite  inconsidera- 
ble. The  la.  du^  is  nearly  an  exclusion~that  at  la.  3d.  is  entirely  so ; the  coffee  im- 
ported into  England  direct  from  Brazil,  Hayti,  and  other  foreign  countries,  being  merely 
warehoused  for  re-exportation  to  the  continent. 

STATEJffiNT  OF^THE  ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  CoFFEE  IN  THE  WoRLD,  IN  1843, 

Brazil, lbs.  170,000,000  Ceylon,....* ^Ibs.  7,000,000 

Java  and  Sumatra, 140,000,000  East  Indies  and  Mocha, 6,000,000 

Cuba, 45,000,000  French  colonies, 4,000,000 

St.  Domingo, 38,000,000:  Dutch  West  Indies, 3,000,000 

Porto  Rico  and  La  Gua3rra,.  36,000,000  — - 

British  West  Indies, 10,000,000  Total, lbs.  459,000,000 


Tears. 

1820,. 

1825.. 

1830.. 

1835.. 
1840, 


Production  of  Rio  Coffee,  for  1820, 1825, 1830, 1835,  and  1840. 


Bags. 

478,500  arrobas,  5 arrobas  to  the  bag, 95,700 

912,550  “ “ “ 182,510 

1,958,925  “ “ “ 391,785 

3,135,825  “ “ “ 627,165 

5,319,005  « a « 1,068,305 
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Ckmmtrcki  Statistics, 


It  will  be  seen,  by  tbe  above^  that  the  production  about  doubled  every  five  years,  op  to 
1840 ; since  whi^  time,  the  average  increase  has  been  about  50,000  bags  per  year. 


Exports  of  Rio  Coffee  to  the  U.  Sta^  Aim  Europe,  from  1834  to  1843,inclusivx. 


TJ.  States* 


1834, 

174,646 

1835 

257,981 

1836, 

307,441 

1837; 

128,375 

1838, 

267,036 

1839, 

336;620 

1840;. 

297,248 

1841, 

427,299 

1842, 

343,738 

1843, 

542,714 

Total, 

....  3;083,098 

Eemopi. 


1834, 378,150 

1835.. . 381,401 

1836, 400,311 

1837.. ... 499,264 

1838, 513,768 

1830,^ 525802 

1840.. . 705,048 

1841, 539,384 

1842; 809,993 

1843, 618,614 


Total, 5,371,735 


Receipts  of  Coffer  into  New  Orleans,  for  the  Season  endino  July  1,-1845. 


Direct  imports  from  Rio,.« bags  167,680 

“ “ Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  du:., 4,094 


Total  from  foreign  ports, 171,774 

Received  coastwise  of  Rio, ,..t 76,500> 

« “ Havana, 6,200 

“ St.  Domingo, 1,500 

“ La  Ghiayra, 3^,200 

“ Java  and  Mocha,.... 3,000 

90,400 


Total,. 262,174 

Stock  on  hand  1st  ^ptember,  1844, 17,000 


Making  a supply  of..... bags  279,174 


This  supply  of  279^174  bags,  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows; — Exported  to  France, 
1,100  ; to  Texas,  3,000  ; estimated  stock  out  of  grocers*  hands,  15,000 — which  shows 
that  260,074  bags  have  been  taken  since  the  Ist  September  last,  for  foe  consumption  of 
the  west  and  south. 

Imports  of  Coffee  into  New  Orleans, 

From  all  Foreign  Ports,  from  January,  1834,  to  January,  1845 ; eompUsd  from  the  re* 
cords  of  the  Custom-House  at  New  Orleans^ 


Yean. 

Lbs. 

Brazxa. 

Bags. 

Yalue. 

Lbs. 

Cuba. 

Bags. 

Value. 

1834, 

1,722,860 

10,768 

$181,920 

11,326,002 

70,787 

$1,488,678 

1835, 

5,141,751 

32,135 

641,542 

16,470,199 

102,938 

1,827,249 

1836, 

6,701,407 

3,371,793 

41,884 

777,575 

9,087,344 

56,795 

1,094,110 

1837, 

21,073 

370,977 

13,601,687 

85,010 

1,362,855 

1838, 

2,665,443 

16,659 

258,243 

18,420,610 

115,122 

1,766,475 

1839, 

12,055,550 

75,347 

1,101,552 

16,143,812 

100,898 

1,566,178 

1840, 

' 4,752,806 

29,705 

441,764 

15,921,964 

99,512 

1,562,646 

1841, 

20,575,177 

128,595 

1,934,633 

10,092,221 

63,076 

1,017,626 

1842, 

12,255,680 

76,598 

890,923 

6,987,265 

43,670 

587,634 

1843, 

20,252,460 

126,577 

1,403,013 

9,124,898 

57,031 

681,155 

1844, 

214^90,561 

126,816 

1,355,927 

6,365,325 

39,784 

411,454 

The  increasing  import  of  Brazil  coffee  into  New  Orleans,  for  the  supply  of  the  western 
country,  is  very  remarkable  ; while  the  decline  in  that  from  foe  adjacent  shores  of  Cuba 
is  equally  so. 


Imports  of  Coffee  into  New  Orleans,  from  other  Foreign  Ports. 


Tears. 

Lbs. 

Bags. 

Value. 

Tears. 

Lbs. 

Bags. 

Value. 

1834,.... 

..  2,191,748 

13,698 

$270,598 

1840,... 

...  514,192 

3,213 

$50,898 

1835 

1,350,094 

8,437 

143,544 

1841,... 

...  3,567,757 

22,298 

338,479 

1836,.... 

..  205,522 

1,247 

28,603 

1842,... 

...  1,912,909 

11,956 

149,888 

1837,.... 

103,984 

649 

12,113 

1843,... 

...  785,583 

4,910 

56,555 

1838,.... 

..  621,991 

3,887 

57,502 

1844,... 

...  102,000 

637 

5,758 

1839, 

. 690,462 

4,315 

74,094 
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Janfy. 

Reoafitulatiok. 

Lbt. 

Bam. 

Value.  ' 

1834, 

15,340,610 

'95,353 

91,941,196 

1835, 

22,962,044 

143,510 

3,615,095 

1836, 

15,994,373 

99,926 

1,900,388 

1837, 

17,077,461 

106,732 

1,745,945 

1838, 

21,708,144 

135,668 

2,082,220 

1839, 

28,889,824 

21,188,963 

180,560 

2,731,824 

1840 

132.430 

2,055,308 

1841, 

34,235,155 

213,969 

3,290,738 

1842, 

21,1.55.854 

132,224 

1,628,425 

1843, 

30,162,941 

188,518 

2,140,723 

1844, 

27,757,886 

167,237 

1,773,139 

Total, 

256,373,155 

1,596,027 

$33,904,901 

Note — ^Each  bag  of  coffee 

is  averaged  at  160  pounds. 

COTTON-WOOL  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  give,  below,  three  tabular  statements  of  the  cotton-wool  trade.  The  two  first 
embrace  an  account  of  cotton-wool  importeddnto  Liverpool,  weekly,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1844  and  1845 — also,  the  number  of  bags  and  bales  sold  to  the  deal- 
ers, spinners,  and  exporters ; the  reported  sales  to  speculators,  iSlc.,  and  the  weekly  price 
of  upland  cotton  in  1844  and  1845.  The  third  table  exhibits  the  number  of  pounds  of 
cotton  exported  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1843, 1844,  and  1845,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  of  exports  to  the  undermentioned 


places,  in  1845. 

Imfobtb  Aim  Sales.  ! 


Taken  by  Taken  by 

WWy  OT. 
of  Qprds, 

ImiHirted.  Taken  by  trade,  exp'rten.  specarton.  Total  No.  sold. 

1844. 

1844— January  5,. 

Bag9. 

Ili560 

B'agM, 

40,720 

Bars. 

100 

Bags, 

23^00 

Bags. 

64,320 

4}to5i 

« 

12,. 

26,496 

13,700 

450 

32,200 

46,350 

41 

5J 

If 

19,. 

25,014 

31,580 

61,000 

92,580 

4t 

6* 

6( 

26,. 

8,748 

39,973 

35,880 

16,900 

42,780 

4* 

6# 

Feb’ry 

2,. 

25,370 

84,200 

109,570 

4| 

6* 

(« 

9.. 

35,982 

30,680 

200 

24.600 

55,480 

5j 

6} 

®t 

i« 

16,. 

7,727 

22,410 

18,100 

40,510 

51 

(( 

23,. 

19,702 

12,930 

100 

4,500 

17,530 

6» 

6# 

March 

1,. 

34,150 

22,870 

9,500 

32,370 

5* 

(( 

8,. 

13,199 

11,870 

160 

4,000 

16,030 

5 

6| 

66 

15,. 

13s263 

18,800 

500 

7,500 

26,800 

6* 

C« 

22.. 

7,767 

12,800 

700 

4,100 

17,600 

5| 

H 

C6 

29,. 

28,682 

11,410 

500 

2,200 

14,110 

5 

6 

April 

5,. 

15,208 

11,470 

26,580 

3,200 

14,670 

4} 

5J 

« 

12,. 

50,813 

500 

7,000 

34,080 

4* 

64 

C6 

19,. 

47,747 

17,060 

184^80 

800 

1,200 

19,060 

4i 

54 

<6 

26,. 

12,332 

1,300 

4,500 

24,080 

*i 

54 

May 

8,. 

1,767 

24,470 

1,200 

4,000 

29,670 

4i 

6 

tc 

10.. 

12,759 

32,740 

1,400 

20,200 

54,340 

4i 

64 

it 

17,. 

48,141 

154200 

400 

3,000 

18,600 

41 

54 

•t 

24.. 

25,563 

17,190 

1,300 

1,500 

19,990 

4i 

54 

It 

31,. 

43,549 

15,860 

1,800 

1,000 

18,660 

5| 

June 

7,. 

136,544 

28,870 

800 

5,000 

4,500 

34,670 

3* 

54 

tt 

14.. 

150,419 

24,710 

1,500 

30,710 

S| 

54 

tc 

21,. 

23,967 

37,790 

2,760 

10,600 

51,150 

54 

tt 

28,. 

55,561 

38,480 

1,520 

11,500 

51,500 

5* 

1st  3 months,. 4,760  J Forwarded  inlo  the  country  by  interior  im- 

9d  **  5,950  ( porters,  and  not  accounted  for  in  the  sales. 


1st  3 months,. 4,760  J Forwarded  inlo  the  country  by  interior  im- 

9d  **  5,950  ( porters,  and  not  accounted  for  in  the  sales. 
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Table  II^Imforts  abb  Sales,  for  1845. 


1845— January  4,. 

70  ISAn 

7,800 

150 

1,500 

9,300 

3 to44 

(• 

11,. 

27,000 

300 

1,000 

28,300 

3i 

M 

18,. 

40,883 

37,610 

300 

6,000 

43,910 

34 

M 

25,. 

39,414 

41,300 

300 

3,000 

44,600 

3i 

H 

FeVry 

1,. 

25,066 

27,120 

1,600 

4,800 

33,520 

3f 

<( 

8.. 

8,700 

30,150 

800 

8,900 

39,850 

3 

5 

M 

15,. 

19,620 

30,500 

150 

25,300 

55,950 

3} 

5 

(( 

22,. 

36,788 

20,220 

450 

15,050 

35,720 

3i 

4f 

March 

1.. 

34,200 

24,380 

150 

17,550 

42,080 

3} 

4$ 

M 

8,. 

34,343 

374150 

1,900 

32,350 

71,500 

31 

4 

(( 

15,. 

5,678 

21,400 

300 

12,000 

33,700 

4i 

5 

(« 

22,. 

4,247 

12,750 

700 

5,500 

18,950 

3| 

U 

29,. 

81,819 

26,070 

350 

2,500 

28,920 

H 

April 

5,. 

44,288 

88,500 

2,450 

9,500 

50,450 

H 

4 

M 

12,. 

10,324 

34,700 

3,130 

8,700 

46,530 

3 

H 

(( 

19,. 

72,405 

31,910 

2,500 

7,500 

41,910 

3i 

4i 

M 

26,. 

28,224 

41,290 

1,060 

30,100 

72,450  . 

3* 

5 

May 

3.. 

88,718 

20,720 

900 

29,600 

51,220 

3i 

H 

u 

10,. 

18,786 

32,060 

2.050 

27,000 

61,110 

3| 

5 

« 

17,. 

51,476 

18,800 

1,400 

54100 

25,400 

34 

4i 

« 

24,. 

28,126 

31,420 

1,000 

5,000 

37,420 

3i 

4i 

M 

31,. 

18,189 

33,990 

1,200 

5,000 

40,190 

3* 

4i 

June 

7,. 

125,496 

25,530 

1,710 

1,750 

28,990 

3| 

5 

(( 

14,. 

98,667 

31,770 

3,100 

9,000 

43,870 

34 

6 

21,. 

48,225 

35,570 

1*300 

11,000 

47,870 

34 

H 

u 

28,. 

12,388 

26,090 

2,780 

11,900 

40,770 

34 

4* 

1st  3 montliB,. 5,354  ( Forwarded  into  the  country  by  interior  im- 

2d  6,876  ( porters,  and  not  accounted  for  in  the  sales* 

Exports  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull. 

C9tton*Wbol  exported  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  during  the  firot  six  montha  of 
the  yearo  1843, 1844,  and  1845. 

Increase.  Decr’se. 


1843. 

1844. 

1645. 

1845. 

1845. 

Altona,. 

Jbs.  106,064 

16,800 

85,456 

68,656 

Antwerp, 

26,800 

26,800 

Amsterdam^ 

192,864 

237,888 

40,024 

Belgium, 

2,196,032 

2J187,152 

90,160 

Bergen, 

7,280 

7,280 

Bremen, 

Copenhagen, 

15,016 

Christin^tadt, 

180,728 

91,391 

Cronstadt, 

2,092,608 

508,256 

805,280 

297,024 

Chrie(tiana, 

9,408 

20,608 

12,656 

7,952 

Constantinople, 

29,904 

29,904 

Cadiz,... 

Carlshamn, 

6,608 

100,800 

100,800 

6,608 

Dantzic, 

123.672 

577,584 

453,712 

Dordt, 

390,656 

390,656 

Drom, 

6,720 

Genoa, 

558,364 

1,391,488 

80,640 

1,310,848 

Gothenburg, 

133,280 

132,280 

Hong-Kong, 

509,776 

76,272 

76,272 

Havre,. 

100,128 

28,112 

72,016 

Hamburgh, 

3,477,040 

4,378,080 

901,040 

Konigsburgh, 

17,360 

5,373 

21,616 

16,243 

Leer,. 

672 

673 

Miramichi,. 

1,120 

1,120 

]Malt8,.*»  ••••>•  • ...••• 

Naples, 

Ostend, 

896 

317,968 

896 

317,968 

26,880 

36,880 
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Ezpobxs  from  Lohdok,  Livxrioql,  Airo  Hull— Continiied. 


1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Increase. 

1845. 

Decr’se. 

1845. 

Petenbai^h, 

4,007,920 

4.812,588 

804,608 

Rotterdam, 

2,069,784 

1,727,600 

2,732,464 

1,004,864 

Rostock, 

8,960 

6,720 

6,720 

Riga,. 

173,264 

92,288 

80,976 

Stockholm, 

Stolpeminde, 

4,480 

4,480 

Stettin, 

5,936 

573,552 

567,616 

Straulsimd, 

9,744 

580,272 

9,744 

Trieste, 

1,614,928 

275,968 

304,304 

Tonsbuigh, 

12,320 

2,688 

4,032 

9,632 

Zwoll, 

1,008 

3,024 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE  IN  FAVOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  U.  STATES. 

Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States^  for  the  year  ending  30(A  June, 
1844 ; showing  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  each  foreign  country^ 
and  the  balance  of  trade  for  or  against  the  United  States  with  each  of  those  countries, 
as  compiled  from  official  documents  for  the  National  Intelligencer* 


Coantriei. 

VxLira  or  Expoets. 

Dom.  prod.  For.  prod.  Total. 

Valub  or 

IXPOETS. 

Bal.infkT. 
of  U.  8. 

BaI.ag*B’st 
U.  8. 

DoUa. 

DMa. 

DoUa. 

DolU. 

DoUa* 

DoUa* 

Russia, 

414,882 

140,532 

555,414 

1,059,419 

504,005 

Prussia,.. 

194,606 

23,968 

218,574 

12,609 

205,965 

Sweden,* 

281,754 

13,591 

295,345 

445,553 

150,206 

Denmark,*.. 

884,057 

99,105 

983,156 

630,510 

352,646 

Holland,*. 

2,986,652 

466,733 

3,453,385 

2,681,492 

771,893 

Belgium, 

1,852,571 

151,230 

2,003,801 

634,777 

1,369,024 

Hanse  Towns,... 

3,174,483 

392,204 

3,566,687 

2,136,386 

1,430,301 

England,* 

58,737,307 

2,984,569 

61,721,876 

45,459,122164262,754 

France,*.. 

13,724,237 

2,409,199 

16,133,436 

17,952,412 

1,818,976 

Spain,*. 

5,632,683 

1,119,128 

6,751,811 

13,775,451 

7,023,640 

Portugal,.* 

Italy,  Sicily,  and 

228,800 

23,370 

252,170 

257,015 

4,845 

Sardinia, 

486,712 

536,949 

1,023,661 

1,559,699 

536,038 

Trieste,  Ac., 

1,257,285 

168,735 

1,426,020 

232,089 

1,193,931 

Turkey,  Ac., 

186,139 

97,245 

283,384 

385,866 

102,482 

Hayti,.. 

1,082,807 

45,549 

1,128,356 

1,441,244 

312,888 

Texas, 

196,447 

81,101 

277,548 

678,551 

401,003 

Mexico, 

Central  Republic 

1,292,752 

502,081 

1,794,833 

2,387,002 

223,408 

592,169 

73,132 

of  America,... 

103,377 

46,899 

150,276 

189,616 

64.770 

New  Granada,... 
Venezuela, 

75,621 

402,491 

49,225 

88,741 

124,846 

531,232 

1,435,479 

904,247 

Brazil, 

2,409,418 

408,834 

2,818,252 

6,883,806 

4,065,554 

Cisplatine  Rep.,. 

394,266 

67,910 

462,176 

144,763 

317,413 

Argentine  Rep.,. 

245,339 

258,950 

5044^89 

1,421,192 

916,963 

ChiU, 

856,645 

248,576 

1,105,221 

750,370 

[ 354,851 

Peru, 

14,053 

2,754 

16,807 

125,938 

184,424 

167,617 

S.  America,t.... 

125.938 

125,938 

W.  Indie8,t 

173,460 

7,988 

181,448 

181,448 

China, 

1,110,023 

646,918 

1,756,941 

4,931,255 

3,174,314 

Europe, t 

28,700 

28,700 

28,700 

Asia,t.. 

173,021 

289,641 

462,662 

34,908 

427,754 

245,131 

Africa,t 

South  Seas  and 

641,306 

68,938 

710,244 

465,113 

Pacific, 

307,353 

42,026 

349,379 

41,504 

307,875 

N.W.C.ofAm., 

2,178 

2,178 

2,178 

Total,... . 99,715,179  11,484,867 111,200,046 108,435,035  23.577,80220,812,791 


* And  dependencies. 


t Generally. 
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Ccmmercud  SkUistics, 


Total  exports, ^11 1 ,200,046  Balances  In  favor  of  U.  S., . $23,577,802 

Total  imports,.... 108,435,035  Balances  a^nst  U.  8., 20,812,791 

Balance^ $3,765,011  I BaL  in  favor  U.  S.,...  $3,765,011 


Table  showing  the  balance  of  trade  for  or  against  the  United  Stat^,  for  the  last 

THREE  FEARS. 


1842o  1843.  1844. 


Countries. 



In  favor  of 
U.  States. 

Prussia, 

Sweden,*- 

$138,496 

Denmark,  * 

Holland,*. 

Belgium,. 

Hanse  Towns,.. 

England,* 

France,* 

Snain.* 

463,352 

2,056,250 

991,096 

2,290,494 

13,693,607 

1,515,470 

Portugal,* 

Italy,  Sicily,  and 

Sardinia, 


Trieste,  &c......  471,495 

Turkey,  Levant, 


&C.,. 

Hayti, 

Texas, : 

Mexico, 

Central  America, 

New  Granada,... 

Venezuela,. 

Brazil, 

Cisplatine  Rep.,.. 

Argentine  Rep.,. 

Chili, 

808.637 

Peru, 

S.  America.t..., 

148,422 

West  Indies,.t... 

207,703 

China, 

Europe.t... 

19,290 

Ionian  Islands,. . 

A8ia,t 

Africa.t. 

South  Seas  and 

Paci6c, 

104,633 

Northwest  Coast 

of  Ameiica,... 

2,370 

Uncert  places,... 

Against  the  In  fhvor  of 
U.  StMtes.  t7.  States. 

$513,573  

$240,369 

436,211  

342,580 

1,555,433 

1,799,014 

2,371,067 

17,923,253 

4,636,316 


5,853,293 

44,720 

97,165 

232,564 

356,513 

506,221 

168,212 

367,031 

73,963 

461,463 

55,528 

72,492 

46,220 

878,130 

3,347,312 

311,951 

173,372 

1,424,362 

191,907 

204,768 

98,173 

95,537 

3,490,248 

36,206 

14,294 

401,408 

95,520 

20,261 

31,921 

10,144 


Against  the  In  favor  of  Against  the 
U.  States.  U.  States.  U.  States. 

$356,010  $504,005 

$205,965  

210,912  150,208 

352,646  

771,893  

1,369,024  

1,430,301  

16,262,754  

’ 1,818,976 

3,026,810  7,023,640 

4,845 

536,038 

1,193,931  : 


6,375 

245,077 

302,446 

1,310,469 

79,201 


607,778 

2,155,370 


531,379 


135,563 


1,966,608 


102,482 

312,888 

401,003 

592.169 

73,132 

64.770 

904,247 

4,065,554 

317,413  

916,903 

354,851  

167,717 

125,938  

181,448  

3,174,314 

28,700  


427,754 

50,025  245,131 


307,875 


623 


2,178 


Total, 22,911,315  18,381,868  30,577,327  10,984.64623.577,80220,812,791 

Balance  of  trade  due  to  the  United  States  in  1842,.. a $4,529,447 

“ « “ « •*  1843, 19,592,681 

“ « « « •«  1844, 2,765,011 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1843,  amounted  to... . $104,691,534 
The  imports,  to 100,162,087 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States, $4,529,447 

There  was  this  year  a balance  due  from  England,  of. $13,693,607 


* And  dependencies. 


t Generally. 
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The  exports  for  the  nine  months  ending  dOth  June,  1843,  amounted  to..  1^84,346,480 

The  imports,  to 64,753,799 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States^.. ^19,599,681 

There  was  due  from  England....... 1^17,923,953 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1844,  amounted  to 1 1,200,046 

The  imports,  to 108,435,035 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,. 9^,765,011 

There  was  due  on  the  year  from  England, 916,262,754 


DUTIABLE  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  was  made  up  at  the  Treasury  Department.  It  will  be  seen,  from 
this  statement,  (official,)  that,  under  the  present  tariiT,  in  1844,  in  eighty-three  millions  of 
imports,  the  government  collected  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars. 

A Statebient  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  Paying  Duty,  and  the 
Amount  of  Duties  which  accrued  annually,  from  1834  to  1844,  lnclusive. 


Years. 

Value  paying  duty. 

Duties. 

Average  rate  per 
ain’t  ad  valorem. 

1834, 

1835 

955,676,524 

918,960,705  95 

34. 

75,8.39,838 

25,890,726  66 

33. 

1836, 

101,783^89 

33,818,327  67 

30.5 

1837,  

1838,  

60,689,479 

18,134,131  01 

30. 

i 61,385,173 

19,702,825  45 

30.5 

1839, 

82,627,020 

25,554,533  96 

31. 

1840, 

47,551,628 

15,104,790  63 

31.7 

1841, 

65,533,304 

19,919,492  17 

30.09 

1842, 

62,002,325 

16,622,776  31 

26.8 

1843 

29,179,215 

10,544,135  25 

36.13 

1844, 

83,668,154 

29,137,060  60 

34.82 

GUANO  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  statistical  view  of  the  guano  trade  in  England,  is  derived  from  a circular 
published  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Robinson,  of  Liverpool,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  correct ; — 


Import,  Consumption,  and  Stock  of  Guano,  since  its  first  introduction,  in  1841. 


Imports. 

Consdmp. 

Stock. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1841,  Peruvian, '... 

1,880 

500 

1,380 

1842,  « 

10,870 

2,000 

10,250 

1843,  « 

2,230 

5,500 

6,980 

1844,  “ 

. 3,470 

10,450 

Dob  in  the  United  Kingdom — African....... 

16,000 

16;000 

From  \$t  July,  1844,  to  let  July,  1845. 

1845,  Liverpool,  African, 

, 86,983 

34,901 

52,082 

“ London,  “ 

24,800 

9,950 

14,850 

“ Glasgow,  “ 

36,669 

14,669 

22,000 

•<  Other  ports,  “ 

97,058 

64,890 

32,168 

245,510 

124,410 

121,100 

1845,  Liverpool,  Peruvian, 

17,990 

9,950 

8,400 

**  London,  “ 

8,500 

3,000 

5,500 

**  Other  ports,  (4  caigoes)  do., 

1,200 

650 

550 

PeruviaD, 

27,690 

131,240 

14,450 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  GERMAN  ZOLL-VEREIN. 

lUiniFACTUllINO  AHD  OOIUEBCUL  STATISTICS  OF  TBB  STATES  OF  THE  OERIfAM  Sni-FEKEOr, 
FROM  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS — ^EXPORTS  OF  WOOL — IMPORTS  OP  WOOLLEN  GOODS  INTO  OERMANT 
— PROPOSED  HIGHER  DUTY  ON  WOOLLEN  YARN — IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  INTO  PRUSSIA— IMPORT 
AND  EXPORT  OF  TWIST — IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  COTTON,  AND  MIXED  COTTON  AND  LINXH 
GOODS — PROGRESS  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  GERMANY— MORE  WATER  POWER  IN 
GERMANY  THAN  ENGLAND— WAGES,  TAXES,  AND  LIVING,  CHEAPER  IN  GERMANY,  ETC. 

[An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  United  States  Gazette,  residing  at  Antwerp,  under 
date  of  June  17,  1845,  furnishes  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  German  Zoll-Verein,  derived  from  the  official  documents  of  the 
German  Tariff  League.  The  statements  are  important  at  this  time  ; as,  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  sulgect  of  a commercial  treaty,  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  will  probably  be  discussed.  The  writer  mentions  only  those  articles 
which  are  of  consequence  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
in  particular.  Other  details  may  be  interesting  to  German,  not  to  American  readers.] 

Manufacturing  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  States  of  the  German  Zoll-Verrin, 
FROM  Official  Documents. 

A.  WooL  (raw,)  exports.  Year.  Cwts. 

1834, 128,758 

Sank  gradually,  till  it  fell,  in  1837,  to 117,482 

Rose  highest  in  1838,  to 181,622 

And  was  in  1841, 143,460 

1842, 121,698 

1843,... 120,549 

Within  the  last  five  years,  fiie  official  accounts  show  an  average  increase  in  the  imports 

of  raw  wool,  of cwts.  27,136 

And  a falling  off  in  the  exports,  (in  comparison  to  the  yean  1839,  1840,  and 
1841,)  of. 28J185 


The  increase  of  manufactured  woollen  goods  is,  therefore,  estimated  at  cwts.  55,421 

The  whole  quantity  of  German  or  Saxon  wool  exported  to  England,  (not  counting  that 
winch  is  exported  to  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,)  is  only  one-sixth  or 
one-seventh  of  the  foreign  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain — one  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole  British  consumption. 

The  imports  of  wooUen  goods  into  Germany  were  as  follows : — In  1834, 11,803  cwt ; 
in  1841, 30,865  cwt ; in  1842,  38,276  cwt ; in  1843, 33,463  cwt ; in  1844, 32,796  cwt. 

The  exports  remained  stationary  at  from  63,000  to  70,000  cwt,  per  annum.  The  Ger- 
man woollen  manufactures  are  therefore  not  yet  in  a state  to  rival  either  France,  Belgium, 
or  Britain  ; nor  is  it  likely  that,  with  the  increasing  growth  of  wool  in  the  United  States, 
they  will  come  seriously  in  competition  with  our  own. 

B.  Hard  Worsted  Yarn  is  principally  imported  from  England,  viz 

40,000  cwt  from  Great  Britain,  and  only  575  cwt  from  all  other  countries.  The  in-* 
dnstrials  of  the  German  Zoll-Verein,  propose  to  the  Congress  now  assembled  at  Carlsruhe, 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  a higher  duty  on  woollen  yam — consisting  of  6 rix  dollars  per 
cwt,  and  the  same  duty  on  linen  and  cotton  yam. 

At  the  present  prices  of  80  rix  dollars  per  cwt  of  woollen  yam,  the  actual  duty  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  three-fifths  of  one  per  cent  The  English  duty  is  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  mixed,  (half  cotton  and  half  woollen  goods,)  it  is  proposed  to  increase  from 
30  to  50  rix  dollars  per  cwt,  and  to  allow  a drawback  on  the  exports.  By  these  means, 
it  is  computed  that  wages  to  the  amount  of  4,894,000  rix  dollars,  (a  rix  dollar  is  equal  to 
about  67  cents,)  will  be  saved  to  the  country.  The  export  duty  of  one  rix  dollar  per  cwt 
of  raw  wool,  is  considered  a mere  fiscal  measure ; entirely  unimportant  to  commerce. 

C.  Bow  Cotton, — ^The  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Prussia,  (before  the  formation  of  the 
Tariff  League,  or  Zoll-Verein,)  remained,  from  1827  to  1835,  stationary,  at  44,000  cwt 
per  annum. 

In  the  Zoll-Verein,  the  imports  increased  from  1836  to  1843,  by  100  per  cent ; L e. 
firom  152,364  to  306,731  cwt,  principally  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  Brunswick,  ^den, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemburg.  llie  imports  through  the  Baltic  on  account  of  thj 
somid  duty,  whi^  it  is  now  the  intention  to  obviate  by  a canal  or  rail-road  from  Rostdck 
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(to  the  North  Sea)  to  Berlin.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  cotton  imported  from  America 
into  &e  ZoU-Verein,  is  imported  through  the  ports  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp : the  southern  states  of  the  league  are  supplied  over  Havre  de  Grace,  Genoa» 
and  Trieste. 

D.  TwitU  bleached  two  and  three  treaded.— The  imports  into  Prussia  in  the  years  of 
1823-1835.  increased  slowly  from  614^2  cwt  to  110,685  cwt.  The  exports  remained 
steady  at  10,000  cwt 

In  die  Zoli-Verein,  the  imports  increased  from  1835  to  1842,  from  244,869  to  477,564 
cwt,  or  nearly  100  per  cent  The  imports  in  1843,  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices,  are  bat 
451,788  cwt  The  exports  rose  to  29,000  cwt 

The  greaitest  consumption  of  cotton  twist  is  by  the  weavers  in  Silesia  and  Saxony. 

Imports  of  twist  in  Silesia  in  1842,  34,888  cwt ; in  1843,  24,963  cwt 

Imports  of  twist  in  Schweidwitz  in  1842,  14,095  cwt ; in  1843, 10,041  cwt. 

(Imported  over  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Antwerp.) 

The  exports  of  twist  from  the  Zoli-Verein  was  stationary,  and  rather  diminished  last 
year. 

The  imports  of  twist  from  1843-*45,  diminished  by  26,000  cwt. 

The  consumption  nevertheless  increased  from  1836,  where  it  was  385,000  cwt,  till 
1843,  where  it  reached  632,000  cwt  by  64  per  cent 

E.  Unbleached  three  and  more  threaded  bleached  and  dyedyame* — The  imports  from 
1835-1843,  rather  diminished  by  a fraction  ; while  the  exports  from  1836-1843,  more 
than  doubled.  That  branch  of  industry,  therefore,  is  doing  well.  It  increased  from 

105.000  cwt  (in  1836)  to  210,000  cwt  (in  1843)  without  protective  duty. 

F.  Cotton  and  mixed  cotton  and  linen  goods.'^The  imports  from  1826-1842,  remain-r 
ed  stationary ; the  Exports  increased  from  15,000  to  100,000  cwt  In  1843-’44,  there 
was  a slight  falling  off,  that  year  having  been  generally  unfavorable  to  German  manufac- 
turers. But  though  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  diminished,  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  in- 
creased, which  shows  that  the  home  consumption  must  have  increased.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  no  fear  that  the  Germans  will  be  able  to  successfully  compete  with  our  manufac- 
turers of  shirtings,  plain  cotton  cloths,  and  printed  calicoes.  There  are  few  provinces  in 
Germany  which  as  yet  manufacture  their  own  consumption. 

The  progress  of  ^e  cotton  manufactures  of  Germany,  (respectively  the  Zoli-Verein,) 
within  the  last  ten  years,  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Increase  of  twist,  ^ per  cent 

2.  Increase  of  exports  of  yam,  principally  to  Turkey,  Austria  and  Greece,  604  percent 

3.  Increase  of  cotton  cloth  manufactures,  60  per  cent 

4.  Diminution  of  the  increased  exports  of  cotton  goods,  on  account  of  increased  home 
consumption,  9 per  cent. 

5.  Increase  of  manufactures  for  home  consumption,  76  per  cent 

G.  Spinning. — It  is  computed  that  not  more  than  33  1-5  per  cent  of  the  twist  con- 
sumed in  the  States  of  the  Zoli-Verein  is  spun  at  home,  and  that  66  4.5  per  cent  are 
imported  principally  from  England.  The  whole  number  of  spindles  is  815,000,  of  which 

500.000  are  in  Saxony  alone.  These  815,000  spindles  yield  annually  210,000  cwt  d 
yarn. 

To  spin  all  the  3rarn  now  imported  into  Germany,  would  require  2,111,650  spindles, 
with  an  additional  capital  of  twenty  millions  of  rix  dollars,  about  $14,000,000. 

The  numbers  now  spun  best,  are  those  from  30  to  50.  Those  which  are  spun  in  the 
greatest  quantity,  those  from  20—30  (mule  and  medio)  for  hose.  Watch  twist  is  manu- 
factored  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  numbers  fewer  than  50  are  not  spun  at  all 

The  industrials  of  Germany  propose  to  levy  an  additional  duty  on  English  twist,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  spin  their  own  consumption.  They  reason  thus : The  amount  of  twist, 
imported'  from  England,  averages  422,330  cwt.,  by  which  the  country  loses  the  sum 
6,000,000  of  rix  dollars,  which  might  be  earned  by  the  German  spinners.  These  422,330 
cwt  of  twist  requires  50  millions  of  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  which,  bought  at  the  rate  of 
five  cents  per  pound  at  New  Orleans,  with  commission,  drafls,  insurance,  &c.,  would  cost 
4,924,758  rix  dollars,  by  which  sum  the  direct  German  and  American  commerce  would 
thus  be  increased.  The  freight  on  fifty  millions  of  pounds  is  computed  at  230,000  rix 
dollars,  which  would  be  earned  by  American  and  Hanseatic  vessels.  The  increase  of  the 
duty  on  twist  would  therefore  make  a very  material  difference  in  regard  to  the  trade  be- 
tween America  and  Germany,  and  would  certainly  be  sensibly  felt  in  England.  In  1842, 
the  whole  import  of  raw  cotton  into  England  was  572,000,000  pounds,  of  which  only 
93,787,886  were  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies.  Through  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  raw  cotton,  the  cost  of  twist  is  rendered  75  cents  cheaper  than  heretofore,  to  counteract 
which,  the  German  industrials  propose  not  only  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  cotton, 
but  to  allow  it  a premium  in  proportion  to  the  abolition  of  die  duty  in  England. 
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In  regard  to  the  cost  of  building,  capital,  dLc.,  for  manufactures,  different  opinions  are 
held  by  the  best  authorities  and  statistical  writers  of  Germany.  The  facility  of  obtaining 
machinery,  the  great  and  constant  market,  the  abundance  of  capital,  and  the  low  rate  of 
interest  in  England,  are  certainly  of  very  great  consequence,  and  require  much  energy  and 
perseverance  to  be  rivalled  or  overcome.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  possesses  more 
water  power  than  England,  which  is  obliged  to  employ  steam  ; taxes  and  living  are 
cheaper ; wages  less  by  from  60  to  100  per  cent ; and,  what  is  more  than  all  that,  the  Ger* 
man  manafacturer,  who  is  satisfied  with  a mere  living,  contents  himself,  in  most  cases, 
with  a very  moderate  profit  Weigert,  a German  writer  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
computes  the  cost  of  buildings  in  Germany  for  manufacturing  puipoem  at  28  per  cent 
less  than  in  Ehigland.  The  wages  of  the  weavers  and  spinners  in  Silesia  average,  for  the 
best  hands,  from  11  to  23  cents  a day-— those  of  common  laborers  are  as  low  as  from  4 to 
8}  cents.  From  these  data,  he  thinks  that  the  coarser  kind  of  twist  may,  in  Germany, 
be  spun  4 pfennig  (7  mills)  per  pound  cheaper  than  in  England. 


COMMERCE  OF  PANAMA. 


Statement  of  the  Trade  of  Panama,  for  the  year  1843. 


Arrivals. 

Dkparturrs. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

InvMce  No.  of  No.  of 

Invotoe 

Nation.  yeas.  Tonnage,  crew. 

value.  veas.  Tonnage,  crew. 

value. 

United  States,....  1 149 

7 

922,900  



New  Grenada,...  34  1,359 

270 

168,751  31  1,276 

249 

9297,972 

Great  Britain,....  2 438 

23 

2 438 

23 

11,000 

Ecuador, 1 17 

6 

3,284  2 75 

13 

Peru...... 4 265 

32 

12,567  3 236 

25 

France,- 1 205 

15 

1 205 

15 

Hamburgh,.. 1 106 

10 

6,750  

Total, 44  2,539 

363  $154,253  39  2.324 

325 

$308,973 

Statemeni 

* OF  Transit  Trade,  vu  Chagres. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Nation. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

United  States, 

960,550 

Gold  and  silver,  coined,.. 

$132,138 

New  Grenada, 

329.292 

Old  silver,.... 

3,246 

Great  Britain,. 

59,910 

Old  gold, 

262 

Spain, 

27,680 

Hats........... 

16,042 

Sundries,- 

257 

Total  of  in^orts, 

9477,432 

Total  of  exports,.... 

..... 

9151,935 

Commercial  Movement  at  Panama. 

Imports, 

$154,353 

Exports, 

9308,972 

“ via  Chagres, 

477,432 

“ via  Chagres, 

151,935 

•*  of  money  not  regis- 

**  pearls,  supposed, 

50,000 

tered,  supposed,.. . . 

30,000 

<<  hides,  via  Chagres  & 

<*  of  gold  dust  fm.  Cho* 

Panama, 

45,000 

CO,  supposed, 

20,000 

gold  dust,. 

53,000 

**  sundries, 



12,000 

Total, 

9681,684 

Total, 

9620,907 

PROVISIONS  IMPORTED  INTO  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  COLONIES. 

A return  has  been  made  by  order  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  containing  an 
account  of  the  quantities  of  cured  provisions,  of  all  kinds,  imported  into  England,  from 
her  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1845.  The  following 
are  the  particulars  of  this  return : — 


1843.  1844. 

Salted  beef, cwts.  60,633  106,766 

” pork 27,118  30,780 

Hams  of  all  kinds, 6,919  6,732 

Bacon,.. 448  36 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  OF  OHIO. 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  AT  CINCINNATI,  FOR  FIFE  SEASONS,  FROM  1841  TO  1845. 


The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  has  compiled  from  the  commercial  reports  of 


that  paper,  the  relative  prices  of  flour  and  wheat  in  Cincinnati,  for  five  seasons ; L e., 
from  July  3,  1841,  to  July  24,  1845.  The  prices  were  as  follows : — 

Flour.  Wheat. 

184Wuly  3,..., 

$3  90  a 

$.  ...  per 

barrel. 

70  a ...c. 

per  bush. 

“ 9,.... 

3 93  a 

. ... 

(t 

70  a ... 

it 

“ 15,.... 

3 97  a 

4 00 

it 

75  a ... 

ft 

“ 26,.... 

4 37  a 

4 50 

tt 

75  a ... 

tt 

1842— July  6,.... 

3 56  a 

3 62 

tt 

56  a 60 

tt 

» 13,.... 

4 12  a 

4 25 

<t 

40  a 50 

tt 

“ 20,.... 

3 43  a 

3 50 

45  a 50 

tt 

“ 27,.... 

2 75  a 

• ... 

45  a 50 

tt 

1843— July  6,.... 

4 18 

80  a ... 

tt 

“ 13,.... 

3 75  a 

4 00 

<4 

70  a ... 

tt 

“ 20,.... 

. ... 

tt 

65  a ... 

ft 

“ 27,.... 

3 28  a 

3 47 

it 

65  0 ... 

ft 

1844-^uly  4,.... 

3 12  a 

3 25 

(* 

60  a ... 

ft 

* 11,.... 

3 15  a 

3 33 

(t 

60  a ... 

tt 

“ 18,.... 

3 28  a 

3 40 

(t 

60  a ... 

tt 

« 25,.... 

3 30  a 

3 50 

tt 

56  a ... 

tt 

1845— July  3 

3 46  a 

3 60 

tt 

65  a 70 

ft 

« 10,.... 

3 25  a 

3 45 

t( 

65  a 70 

tt 

“ 17,.... 

3 00  a 

3 25 

(( 

60  a 65 

f« 

“ 24,.... 

3 00  a 

3 12 

(t 

60  0 ... 

« 

In  the  year  1841,  the  crop  of  wheat  was  simply  a good  one.  The  average  price  of 
flour  in  Cincinnati,  during  the  month  of  July,  was  ^4  6^  per  barrel — the  average  price  of 
wheat,  72i  cents  per  bushel.  The  price  of  one  bushel  of  wheat,  therefore,  entered  five 
and  three-fifth  times  into  the  price  of  one  barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  August,  flour 
had  advanced  to  $4  56  a $4  62  per  barrel.  Wheat  remained  stationary  at  75  cents  per 
bushel.  ' 

In  1842,  the  crop  was  large  and  fine  throughout  the  country.  The  surplus  product, 
alone  was  estimated,  during  harvest,  at  30,000,000  bushels.  The  average  price  of  flour 
at  Cincinnati,  in  July,  was  ^3  49|  per  barrel — the  average  price  of  wheat,  49^  cents 
per  bushel.  The  price  of  a bushel  of  wheat  entered  seven  and  one-tenth  times  into 
the  price  of  a barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  August,  flour  had  receded  to  $2  62^,  and 
wheat  to  40  a 45  cents. 

In  1843,  during  the  month  of  June  bad  accounts  of  the  crop  came  in  from  all  directions. 
From  June  till  harvest,  however,  accounts  improved  rapidly.  The  stalks  stood  thin,  but 
the  heads  were  large,  and  the  berry  plump  and  heavy.  The  yield  proved  to  be  full  an 
average  one,  and  with  it  there  was  much  of  the  previous  year’s  crop  held  over.  The  ave- 
rage price  of  flour  in  July,  was  ^3  73  ; that  of  wheat,  70  cents.  The  price  of  a bushel 
of  wheat  entered  five  and  one-third  times  into  the  price  of  a barrel  of  flour.  The  latter 
part  of  August,  flour  stood  at  ^3  60  a ^3  73  ; while  wheat  had  fallen  to  65  cents. 

In  1844,  there  was  a fair  crop.  For  the  month  of  July,  flour  averaged  $3  29  per 
barrel,  and  wheat  59  cents  per  bushel.  The  price  of  a bushel  of  wheat  entered  five  and 
three-fifth  times  into  the  price  of  a barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  August,  flour  had  ad- 
vanced to  $3  65  a $3  76  per  barrel,  and  wheat  to  70  cents  per  bushel. 

This  year,  1845,  Ohio  has  the  best  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  given  her  since  1839. 
For  the  month  of  July,  1845,  the  average  price  of  flour  in  the  Cincinnati  market  has  been 
^3  26^,  and  that  of  wheat  64^  cents.  This  gives  five  as  the  number  of  times  the  price 
of  the  bushel  of  wheat  enters  into  that  of  the  barrel  of  flour.  So  far,  flour  has  fallen  i 64 
a 39  cents  per  barrel  from  the  average  of  July ; being  now,  5th  of  August,  ^2  87^  a 
J^3  00,  and  wheat  9^  cents  per  bushel,  being  now  55  cents.  In  tabular  form,  these  state- 
ments will  stand  thus,  omitting  fractions  in  first  and  second  columns : — 


Averaire  of  flour.  Average  of  wheat.  Relative  prices. 

July,  1841, $4  06i  per  bbl.  72|  c.  per  bush.  5 3-5  to  1. 

1842,  3 49|  “ 49i  « 7 1-10  to  1. 

1843,  3 73  70  “ 5 1-3  to  1. 

1844,  3 29  59  “ 5 3-5  to  1. 

1845,  3 26i  “ 64i  “ 5 9-100  to  1. 
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The  regular  proportion  of  wheat  to  flonr  is  five  bushels  to  one  barrel.  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  is  adhered  to  in  grinding,  and  not  taking  offal  into  the  account,  the  miller 
has  received  for  his  labor  and  profits,  for  the  five  seasons  named,  as  follows: — 

1841.  1842.  1843.  1844.  1845. 

Per  barrel, 43}  cts.  102}  cts.  23  cts.  34  cts.  5}  cts. 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

FOR  TWENTY-THREE  YEARS. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Heyward,  President  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of 
Trade,  shows  the  price  of  flour  in  New  York  city  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  mouth. 


for  the  last  twenty-three  years ; i.  e.,  from  1823  to  1845 : — 


Year. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

May. 

$7  124 

June. 

1823 

$6  62} 

$6  87} 

$7  124 

$7  00 

$7  00 

1^24, 

6 25 

6 00 

6 12} 

6 25 

6 50 

6 25 

1F25, 

5 25 

5 37} 

5 25 

5 25 

5 12} 

5 12} 

1826 

5 25 

5 12} 

5 25 

8 67} 

4 624 

4 87} 

18-27, ' 

5 12} 

6 00 

5 50 

5 75 

5 12} 

4 75 

1828 

5 25 

5 12} 

5 00 

4 75 

4 62} 

4 56} 

Ib29, 

8 37} 

8 50 

8 12} 

7 25 

6 25 

6 75 

1830, 

5 12} 

4 75 

4 62} 

4 75 

4 874 

4 87} 

1831, 

5 75 

6 12} 

6 75 

6 87} 

6 00 

5 50 

1832, 

6 37} 

6 50 

5 62} 

5 12} 

5 37} 

5 62} 

183.3, 

6 00 

5 75 

5 50 

5 75 

5 624 

5 75 

1834, 

5 50 

5 37} 

5 12} 

4 87} 

4 75 

4 81} 

1835, 

5 12} 

5 25 

5 50 

5 62} 

5 75 

6 124 

18.36, 

7 25 

7 50 

7 37} 

7 50 

6 75 

7 12} 

1837 

10  12} 

11  00 

11  25 

10  75 

9 00 

9 50 

1838, 

8 75 

8 25 

8 00 

8 25 

7 50 

7 75 

183!) 

8 874 

8 93} 

9 00 

8 50 

7 75 

6 87} 

1810, 

5 87} 

6 37} 

5 75 

5 62} 

5 124 

4 75 

1841 

4 93} 

4 874 

4 75 

4 93} 

4 81} 

5 00 

1842 

5 87} 

6 43} 

6 12} 

6 25 

5 87} 

6 12} 

1843, 

4 56} 

4 37} 

4 75 

5 12} 

5 00 

5 12} 

1844, 

4 62} 

4 814 

4 93} 

4 90} 

4 12} 

4 62} 

1845, 

4 68} 

4 84}  4 81} 

Table — Continued. 

4 75 

4 62} 

4 50 

Year. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1S23 

$7  25 

$7  124 

$6  50 

$6  87i 

$7  00 

$6  62} 

18:24, 

5 87} 

5 50 

5 25 

5 62} 

5 62} 

5 87} 

1825, 

5 25 

5 00 

5 12} 

5 25 

5 12} 

5 12} 

1826, 

4 75 

4 50 

4 62} 

4 87} 

5 12} 

5 12} 

1827, 

4 50 

4 62} 

4 68} 

4 75 

5 25 

5 62} 

1828 

4 62} 

5 00 

5 75 

6 25 

7 62} 

7 87} 

1829, 

5 87} 

5 37} 

5 50 

5 75 

5 31} 

5 37} 

1830, 

4 87} 

5 00 

5 62} 

5 37} 

5 25 

5 18} 

1831, 

5 37} 

5 12} 

5 25 

5 62} 

5 75 

6 00 

18.32, 

5 75 

6 00 

5 87} 

5 87} 

6 00 

6 37} 

1833, 

5 87} 

5 62} 

5 75 

5 50 

5 68} 

5 62} 

1834, 

4 87} 

5 00 

5 25 

5 25 

5 12} 

4 87} 

1835, 

6 62} 

6 50 

5 75 

5 93} 

6 25 

7 50 

1836, 

7 12} 

7 00 

7 75 

8 50 

9 50 

10  00 

1837 

9 75 

9 50 

9 62} 

8 25 

8 50 

9 00 

1838, 

7 25 

7 12} 

7 624 

8 62} 

8 50 

8 62} 

1839 

6 31} 

6 50 

6 75 

6 12} 

6 87} 

6 25 

1840 

4 62} 

5 00 

5 00 

4 87} 

5 00 

4 62} 

1841, 

5 37} 

5 87} 

6 50 

6 25 

6 00 

6 37} 

1812, 

5 93} 

5 814 

4 93} 

4 50 

4 25 

4 87} 

1843, 

5 62} 

5 00 

4 81} 

5 56} 

4 75 

4 62} 

1844, 

4 31} 

4 31} 

4 18} 

4 37} 

4 81} 

4 68} 

1845, 

4 62} 
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COHHERCliL  RECUIATIONS. 

NOTICE  TO  EXPORTERS  OF  AMERICAN  SUGAR. 

The  following  notice,  to  exporters  American  sugar,  was  officially  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  July  14,  1845 : — 

**  By  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  passed  on  the  24th  of  April  last,  fixing  the  du- 
ties on  the  importation  of  the  sugars  of  various  countries  into  the  British  islands,  it  was 
enacted  that  her  majesty  might,  from  time  to  time,  declare,  by  order  in  council,  that  the 
sugars  of  certain  countries,  not  named  in  the  act,  should  be  admitted  for  consumption  in 
the  British  islands,  on  payment  of  duties  to  the  amount  of  3;.  4d.  on  the  hundred 
weight  of  brown  sugar,  and  jCl  8a.  on  the  hundred  weight  of  white  clayed  (not  refined) 
sugar ; provided  that  such  sugars  should  be  accompanied,  in  every  case,  by  a certificate 
from  the  British  consul,  or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  Bittish  governmeiit,  at  the  place 
of  shipment,  that  they  were  the  growth  of  the  country  in  which  such  place  is  situated. 

**  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  order  in  council  was  issued,  declaring 
the  sugars  of  the  United  States  admissible,  under  the  reduced  duties  above  specified ; and 
several  cargoes  of  American  sugar  accordingly  arrived  in  the  British  ports — some  of 
which,  not  being  accompanied  by  the  reqiusrte  certificates  of  origin,  were  at  first  refused 
admission.  On  representation  by  our  minister  to  the  government  at  London,  special 
orders  were  obtained  for  the  admission  of  these  cargoes^  but,  as  such  favors  cannot  be 
expected  always,  the  attention  of  our  merchants  is  pardcularly  directed  to  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  respecting  the  said  certificates,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a copy : — 

“ ‘ Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  sugar  shall  be  admissible  to  entry  for  home  con- 
sumption, at  the  said  duties  of  JCl  89,,  or  XI  3$.  4d.  per  hundred  weight,  respectively, 
unless  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  have  delivered  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  at  the  port  of  importation,  such  certificate  or  certificates  as  hereinafter  ana 
mentioned ; nor  unless  said  master  shall  also  make  and  subscribe  a declaration,  before 
such  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  certificate  or  certificates  was  or  were  received  by 
him  at  the  place  where  such  sugar  was  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  sugar  so  imported  is 
the  same  as  is  mentioned  therein. 

**  ‘ Sec.  4.  And  he  it  enacted,  That,  an  case  such  sugar  shall  be  imported  from  China, 
Java,  or  Manilla,  or  from  either  of  the  countries  named  in  such  order,  in  council,  as 
hereinbefore  is  mentioned,  the  certificate  so  to  be  given  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  at 
the  port  of  importation,  shall  be  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  British  -consul,  vice-con- 
sul, consular  agent,  or  other  officer  appointed  in  that  behalf,  by  her  majesty,  at  the  place 
where  such  sugar  was  taken  on  board ; and  shall  certify  that  a declaration  in  writing  had 
been  made,  and  signed  before  such  consul,  vice-consul,  consular  agent,  or  other  officer, 
by  the  shipper  of  such  sugar,  and  that  the  same  was  really  and  bona  fide  the  growth  of 
the  country  in  which  the  same  was  so  taken  on  board;  and  shall  also  certify  that  such 
consul,  vice-consul,  consular  agent,  or  other  officer,  had  examined  the  contents  of  such 
declaration,  and  believed  the  same  to  be  true.*  ** 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Whereas  complaint  has  been  made,  that  the  warehousemen  for  the  storage  of  tobacco, 
have  positively  refused  to  “ turn  out  tobacco  for  delivery**  upon  the  presentation  of  certifi- 
cates, and  by  this  refusal  have  occasioned  difficulty  and  ffindrance  in  shipments  ; and 
upon  the  further  representations  of  sundry  factors,  that  they  are  placed  under  unpleasant 
circumstances  by  this  refusal,  and  that  their  business  is  likely  to  be  trammelled  and  em- 
barrassed for  a want  of  proper  understanding  upon  this  subject ; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  tobacco  trade  for  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  that  the  charge  of  two  dollars  per  hogshead,  as  established  b'r  the  difierent 
meetings  of  the  “trade,**  embraces,  “ the  duty  of  the  warehouse  keepers**  to  “turn  out 
the  tobacco  for  delivery  upon  demand  and  presentation  of  the  certificate  or  tobacco  note.** 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  declared  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  warehouse  keeper  to  require 
of  the  head  drayman  that  all  of  his  sub-draymen  shall  aid  in  the  turning  out  of  the  tobacco. 
Resolved,  That  in  the  weighing  of  tobacco,  the  actual  tare  shall  in  all  cases  be  given, 
and  in  the  gross  weight  to  give  the  turn  of  the  beam,  with  less  five  pounds  for  scaleage, 
and  those  weights  entered  upon  the  tobacco  note  or  certiffimte,  and  this  shall  be  received 
as  evidence  of  weight  by  the  purchaser. 
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Femtlved,  Hiat  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  received  and  inspected  under  the  present 
system,  shall  be  inspected  with  the  cask  off,  and  coopered  under  the  screw,  and  that  all 
or  any  tobacco,  otherwise  coopered,  is  only  entitled  to  the  original  charge  of  one  dollar 
per  hogshead. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  warehonse  keeper  to  see  that  all  tobacco  stored 
in  his  or  their  warehouse  is  weighed  by  the  person  or  persons  nominated  by  them,  and 
approved  by  the  “ committee”  for  that  duty,  and  any  violation  or  departure  from  this  rule, 
will  be  considered  and  declared  a breach  of  good  faith,  and  invalidates  the  certificates  for 
all  such  tobaccos. 

Resolved^  That  the  charges  of  two  dollars  per  hogshead  entitles  each  hogshead  to  thirty 
days  storage  ; and  that  the  charge  for  the  second  month’s  storage  shall  not  exceed  50 
cents  per  month,  but  the  committee  would  recommend  that  it  be  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  month  for  each  hogshead. 

The  above  regulations  are  signed  by  the  following  gentlemen Jno,  A.  Steele,  (Chair- 
man,) H.  F.  McKenna,  Ambr.  Lanfea**,  James  B.  Behn,  James  Hewitt 


POST-OFFICE  REGULATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  act  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  approved  by  the  President  March  3d,  1845 : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America^  in  Confess  assembled^  That  the  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States  be  and 
he  is  hereby  aumorized,  under  the  restrictions  and  provisions  of  the  existing  laws,  to 
contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail  between  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  a port  or  ports  of  any  foreign  power,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the 
public  interest  will  thereby  be  promoted ; and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  to  the  next 
ensuing  Congress  a copy  of  each  of  said  contracts,  with  a statement  of  the  amount  of 
postage  derived  under  the  same,-  as  far  as  the  returns  of  the  department  will  enable  him 
to  do.  And  such  contracts  may  be  made,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  postmaster-general  to 
be  required  by  the  public  interest,  for  any  greater  peri(xl  than  four  years,  and  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years. 

2.  That  all  such  contracts  shall  be  made  with  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
mail  to  be  transported  in  American  vessels  by  American  citizens.  Each  contract  entered 
into  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  besides  the  usual  stipulations  for  the  right  of  the 
postmaster-general  to  discontinue  the  same,  shall  contain  the  further  stipulation  that  it 
may,  at  any  time,  be  terminated  by  a joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

3.  That  the  rates  of  postage  to  be  collected  on  all  letters,  packages,  newspapers,  and 
pamphlets,  or  other  printed  matter,  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  ports 
of  foreign  governments  enumerated  herein,  transported  in  the  United  States  mail  under 
this  act,  shall  be  as  follows : Upon  all  letters  and  packets  not  exceeding  one  half  ounce 
in  weight,  between  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  England,  or 
France,  or  any  other  foreign  port,  not  less  than  three  thousand  miles  distant,  twenty-four 
c^nts,  with  the  inland  postage  of  the  United  States  added,  when  sent  through  the  United 
States  mail  to  or  from  the  post-ofi^ce  at  a port  of  the  United  States ; upon  letters  and 
packets  over  one-half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  not  exceeding  one  ounce,  forty.eight  cents ; 
and  for  every  additional  half  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  fifteen  cents ; upon  all  letters 
end  packets  not  exceeding  one-half  ounce,  sent  through  the  United  States  mail  between 

ports  of  the  United  States  and  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  or  islands  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  ten  cents ; and  twenty  cents  upon  letters  and  packets  not  exceeding  one  ounce ; 
and  five  cents  for  every  additional  half  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce ; upon  each  newspaper, 
pamphlet,  and  price  current,  sent  in  the  mail  between  the  United  States  and  any  of  the  ports 
and  places  above  enumerate,  three  cents,  with  inland  United  States  postage  added,  when 
the  same  is  transported  to  or  from  said  port  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  States  mail. 

4.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  carry  or  transport  any  letter,  packet, 
newspaper,  or  printed  circular  or  price  current  (except  newspapers  in  use,  and  not  in- 
tended for  circulation  in  the  country  to  which  such  vessel  may  be  bound)  on  board  the 
vessels  that  may  hereafter  transport  the  United  States  mail,  as  provided  for  in  this  act ; 
and  for  every  violation  of  this  provision  a penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  im- 
posed ; to  be  recovered  by  presentment,  by  information,  or  qui  tarn  action,  one-half  for 
the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  for  the  use  of  the  post-ofifice  department 

5.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  ferge  or  counterfeit,  or  shall  utter  or  use,  know- 
ingly, any  counterfeit  stamp  of  the  post-office  department  of  the  United  States,  issued  by 
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authority  of  this  act,  or  by  any  other  act  of  Cong^ress,  within  the  United  States,  or  the 
post-office  stamp  of  any  foreign  government,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guihy  of  felony,  and, 
on  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  shall  undergo  a con- 
finement at  hard  labor  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  ten, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

6.  That  the  postmaster-general  or  Secretary  of  State  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  empower  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  foreign  postage  of  such  letters 
destined  for  the  United  Staftes  as  may  be  detained  at  the  ports  of  foreign  countries  for  the 
non-payment  of  postage  ; which  postage  shall  be  by  the  consul  marked  as  paid  by  him, 
and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  collected  in  the  United  States  as  other  postage,  on  the 
delivery  of  the  letters,  and  repaid  to  said  consul,  or  credited  on  his  account  at  the  state 
department. 

7.  That  the  postmaster-general  shall,  in  all  cases  of  ofiers  to  contract  for  carrying  the 
mail  between  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  port  or  place,  give 
the  preference  to  such  bidder  for  the  contract  as  shall  propose  to  carry  the  mail  in  a 
steam-ship  or  ships,  and  the  said  contractor  stipulating  to  deliver  said  ship  or  ships  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  their  proper  officer,  upon  demand  made,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  a vessel  or  vessels  of  war,  the  United  States  being  bound,  on  their  part, 
to  pay  to  said  owner  or  owners  the  fair  full  value  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel  at  the  time 
of  such  delivery  ; said  value  to  be  ascertained  by  four  appraisers,  to  be  appointed  two  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  two  by  the  owner  or  owners ; and  in  case  of  di^ 
agreement  among  said  appraisers,  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  select  and  appoint 
an  umpire,  who  shall  fix  the  value. 

8.  That  the  postmaster-general  may,  if  he  shall  deem  it  to  be  for  the  public  interest, 
make  contracts,  to  continue  not  exceeding  ten  years,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
from  place  to  place  in  the  United  States  in  steamboats  by  sea,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  Mississippi  river,  from  the  mouth  thereof  up  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  this  act. 


PILOTS  FOR  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  legislature  of  this  state,  having  passed  an  act  repealing  all  laws  relative  to  pilots 
and  pilotage  of  the  port  of  New  York,  by  the  way  of  Sandy  Hook,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  this  city,  and  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  deeming  it  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  commerce,  and  in  order  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  acting 
as  pilots,  have  adopted  the  following  regulations  on  the  subject,  which  they  submit  to  the 
mercantile  community,  and  solicit  their  co-operaition  in  sustaining  them : — 

1.  That  a board  be  appointed,  to  be  entitled  **  The  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners,*’  to 
examine  and  issue  certificates  to  as  many  persons  to  act  as  pilots,  for  the  port  of  New 
York,  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook,  as  they  may  deem  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York 
requires, 

2.  That  this  board  consist  of  three  persons,  to  be  chosen  for  one  year ; two  by  the  un- 
derwriters, and  one  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — the  board  to  be  considered  as 
organized  when  two  members  are  chosen  ; the  board  to  choose  a secretary  for  the  same 
term ; the  three  members  to  act  without  compensation ; the  secretary  to  have  a salary  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  duty  of  the  secretary  shall  be,  to  keep 
a monthly  record  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  pilot-boats,  names  and  number  of, 
and  the  residence  of  the  pilots  and  apprentices,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
board  may  direct. 

3.  As  soon  as  organized,  the  board  to  give  public  notice  that  they  are  ready  to  receive 
applications  for  certificates  as  pilots  for  the  port  of  New  York,  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook. 

4.  Persons  applying  for  certificates  as  pilots  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook,  shall  be  examined 
by  the  board ; and,  if  deemed  qualified  by  a majority,  shall  receive  a certificate,  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  issuing,  unless  renewed. 

5.  The  board  to  have  power  to  suspend  or  revoke  any  certificate,  on  proof  of  incapa- 
city or  misconduct 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  no  vessel  receive  a person  as  pilot  excepting  on  his  produdng 
a certificate  signed  by  the  above  board,  or  those  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  stale  of 
New  Jersey. 

7.  The  rates  of  compensation  to  be  such  as  were  allowed  under  the  act  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  recently  repealed. 
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8.  Prior  to  the  issuing  of  any  certificates,  the  board  shall  prepare  a code  of  rules  and 
regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  underwriters  and  chamber  of  com- 
merce, for  the  government  the  pilote,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  person  who  is  to 
receive  the  certificate. 

9.  An  office  shall  be  hept  in  a convenient  part  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
orders,  and  attending  to  the  general  business  connected  with  the  pilots  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook. 

10.  The  commissioners  shall  fix  a per  centage,  to  be  deducted  from  the  bills  of  pilotage, 
to  pay  expenses. 


CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 

% an  act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  24th  of  February,  1845,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  prohibited  from  refunding  duties  illegally  exacted,  except  when 
paid  under  written  protest.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  has  therefore  deemed 
it  proper  to  advise  importers  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of  duty  charged,  that  no 
portion  of  such  duties  will  be  refunded  by  the  treasury  department,  except  in  cases  where 
it  shall  be  shown  that  the  duties  were  paid  under  a written  protest,  which  protest  must  be 
signed  by  the  importer,  and  mustset  forth  distinctly  and  specifically  the  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  the  payment  thereof. 

FORM  OF  A PROTEST,  IN  ORDINARY  CASES^ 

To  C.  W,  Lawrence^  Collector. — Sir ; We  hereby  protest  against  the  parent  of  (stcUe 
the  rate)  charged  on  {enumerate .the  articles)  contained  in  this  entry,  claiming  that,  un- 
der the  existing  laws,  said  goods  are  only  liable  to  a duty  of  {state  the  rate  claimed)  be- 
cause {state  the  reasons,) 

We  pay  the  amount  exacted,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  goods,  claiming  to  have 
the  difference  refunded.  (Signed)  A.  B. 

New  York,  184  . 


BUENOS  AYRES  PORT-CHARGES. 

The  following  decree  has  been  published  officially  by  the  State  Department,  having 
been  received  from  the  U.  S.  Consulate  at  Buenos  Ayres : — 

The  Argentine  government  has  resolved,  and  does  decree — 

Art.  1.  From  the  Tst  of  January  of  the  coming  year,  national  vessels  sailing  from  ports 
beyond  sea,  shall  pay  three  dollars  per  ton. 

Art.  2.  Foreign  vessels  shall  pay  four  dollars  per  ton,  except  those  which,  in  virtue  of 
existing  treaties,  are  assimilated  to  national  vessels. 

Art  3.  Foreign  vesssels  shall  pay^  for  the  visit  of  the  health  officer,  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  the  same  amount  for  the  bill  of  health. 

Art  4.  Foreign  vessels  belonging  to  nations  having  no  consul,  and  whose  roll  is  made 
out  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  shall  pay  forty  dollars  for  it. 

Art  5.  The  duties  fixed  by  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  paid  one-half  on  the  entrance 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  half  on  her  departure. 

Art  6.  National  and  foreign  vessels,  which  do  not  leave  nor  receive  cargoes,  shall  pay 
one-half  of  the  duties  here  established. 

Art.  7.  Let  this  decree  be  communicated,  and  published  in  the  official  register. 


BRITISH  SUGAR  DUTY  REDUCED. 

TTie  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  under  date  June  1 1th,  1845,  give  notice  that 
information  has  been  received  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Guyama,  P.  R., 
that,  by  a decree  of  Her  Majesty,  of  the  27th  March  last,  the  duty  on  exportation  of 
sugar  has  been  reduced  to  314  cents  pei  400  lbs.,  and  coffee  18  cents  per  100  lbs. ; mo- 
lasses and  rum,  free.  The  colonial  duty  of  3 cents  per  100  lbs.,  for  weighing  sugar  and 
coffee,  stin  exists;  which  makes  sugar  pay  about  11  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  coffee  21 
cents  per  iOO  lbs. 
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lEBCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  STATISTICS. 

A SOCIETY  FOR  THE  INSURANCE  OP  THE  INTEGRITY  OP  CLERKS. 

In  Volume  XIL,  No.  IV.,  of  the  Magazine,*  will  be  found  an  article  entitled  “ Com* 
mercial  Suretyship,”  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  private  secu- 
rity required  of  a very  large  class  of  persons  holding  places  of  trust ; such  as  clerks  in 
banks,  secretaries,  agents,  collectors,  etc.,  who  are  required  by  their  employers  to  give 
security  for  the  honest  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  stations,  and  at  the  same  time 
presenting  the  plan  of  a remedy ; which  struck  us,  at  the  time,  as  perfectly  practicable. 
The  following  passage,  from  a very  recent  English  work,  republished  a short  time  since, 
by  Wiley  &.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  relates  to  the  same  subject: — 

“No  man  can  say  what  will  be  the  weather  to-morrow,  but  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  any  particular  place,  in  any  five  years,  is  precisely  the  same  quantity  which  falls 
in  any  other  five  years,  at  the  same  place.  Thus,  while  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  of  any 
one  Frenchman,  that  during  next  year  he  will  commit  a crime,  it  is  quite  certain  that  one 
in  every  six  hundred  and  fifty  will  do  so ; because,  in  past  years,  the  proportion  has  been 
generally  about  that  amount — the  tendencies  of  crime,  in  relation  to  the  temptation,  being 
everywhere  invariable  over  a sufficiently  wide  range  of  time.  So,  also,  the  number  of 
persons  taken  in  charge  by  the  police  in  London,  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  the 
streets,  is,  week  by  week,  a nearly  uniform  quantity ; showing  that  the  inclination  to 
drink  to  excess  is  always,  in  the  mass,  about  the  same,  regard  being  bad  to  the  existing 
temptations  or  stimulations  to  this  vice.  Even  mistakes  and  oversights  are  of  regular 
occurrence ; for  it  is  found,  in  the  post-offices  of  large  cities,  that  the  number  of  letter 
put  in  without  addresses  is,  year  by  year,  the  same.  Statistics  have  made  out  an  equally 
distinct  regularity,  in  a wide  range,  with  respect  to  things  concerning  the  mind  ; and  the 
doctrine  founded  upon  it  has  lately  produced  a scheme  that  may  well  strike  the  ignorant 
with  surprise.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  London  a society  for  insuring  the  integrity 
of  clerks,  secretaries,  collectors,  and  all  such  functionaries  as  are  obliged  to  find  security 
for  money  passing  through  their  hands  in  the  course  of  business.  This  guarantee  society 
has  gone  into  operation,  and  is  likely  to  become  a useful  and  prosperous  institution.” 


CONSUMPTION  OF,  AND  TRADE  IN,  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  diet  of  mankind,  is  the  enormous  consumption 
of  tea  and  coffee.  The  slightly  stimulating  and  narcotic  properties  of  these  substance® 
do  not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  thht  upwards  of  800,000,000  of  pounds  of 
these  articles  are  annually  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  It  has,  however, 
been  found  that  they  contain  a certain  active  principle,  which  though  small  in  quantity,  is 
yet  supposed  to  form  an  important  part  in  the  human  economy.  At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Peligot  read  a paper  on  the  chemical  combinations  of 
tea.  M.  Peligot  states,  that  tea  contains  essential  principles  of  nutrition  far  exceeding 
in  importance  its  stimulating  properties ; and  shows  that,  as  a stimulant,  tea  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  desirable  articles  of  habitual  use.  One  of  his  experiments  on  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  tea,  as  compared  with  those  of  soup,  was  by  no  means  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  The  most  remarkable  products  of  tea  are — Ist,  the  tannin,  or  astringent 
property ; 2d,  an  essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  aroma,  and  which  has  a great  influ- 
ence on  its  price  in  commerce  ; and  3d,  a substance  rich  in  azote  and  chrystallizable> 
called  tJieine,  which  is  also  met  with  in  coffee,  and  is  frequently  called  cafeine.  Inde- 
pendently of  thes^  three  substances,  there  are  eleven  others  of  less  importance,  which 
enter  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  tea  of  all  kinds  imported  into  Europe.  What 

* Merchants’  Magazine,  for  April,  1845,  p.  330  to  335. 
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was  more  essential  as  regards  tiie  chemical  and  hygienic  character  of  the  plant,  was  to 
ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of  the  azoted  (nitrogenized)  principle  which  it  contains. 
If.  Peligot  began  by  determining  the  total  amount  of  azote  in  tea,  and  tinished  by  find- 
ing that  it  was  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  greater  than  in  any  other  kind  of  vegetable.  M. 
Peligot  states,  that  by  reason  of  this  quantity  of  azote,  and  the  existence  of  cafeine  in 
the  tea  leaf,  it  is  a true  aliment  Now,  according  to  Liebig,  there  is  found  in  the  blood  a 
principle  called  by  him  taurine,  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  having  a composition  so  closely  resembling  theine  that  the  one  may  be  easily  con- 
verted into  the  other.  Taurine  performs  an  important  office  in  the  economy  of  respira- 
tion. Liebig  suggests  that  the  introduction  of  theine  into  the  system  prevents  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tissues  for  the  purpose  of  forming  taurine,  and  thus,  though  not  nutritive  itself, 
it  becomes  indirectly  nutritious  to  the  body  by  saving  its  tissues  from  destruction.  A 
curious  return  has  been  issued  by  order  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  (having  been 
prepared  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hastie,)  showing  the  quantities  of  tea  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1740  to  the  termination  of  the 
Cast  India  Company’s  sales,  and  thence  to  the  present  time.  In  1740,  1,493,025  lbs.  of 
tea  were  retained  for  home  consumption.  Two  years  afterwards  the  quantity  fell  to 
473,868  lbs, ; and,  in  1767,  only  215,019  lbs.  were  retained.  Next  year,  the  amount  in- 
creased to  3,150,517  lbs.;  in  1769,  it  was  9,114,85411)8.;  in  1795,21,342,845  lbs.; 
and  in  1836,  49,1424^36  lbs. ; the  largest  amount  in  any  one  year  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1843,  the  quantity  was  404293  lbs. ; and  last  year, 
41,363,770  lbs.  The  return  in  question  also  specifies  the  quantity  of  the  various  kinds 
of  tea,  with  the  average  sale  prices.  The  nett  receipt  of  duty  on  tea,  (customs  and  ex- 
cise) last  year,  was  4,524,193/. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  show 
a considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  Stales,  but  not  so  great 
as  in  the  article  of  coffee.  The  establishment  of  tea-shops  in  all  our  large  cities,  is  a 
new  feature  in  the  retail  trade.  We  would  here  refer  to  the  “ Pekin  Tea  Company,” 
who,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  have  opened  a warehouse  in  Fulton  street.  New 
York,  where  they  vend  every  kind  of  tea,  put  up  in  the  most  tasty  and  palatable  form. 
This  company  sell  every  variety  of  tea  from  thirty-eight  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
pound.  We  allude  to  this  company,  as  we  have  been  able  to  purchase  at  their  warehouse 
a very  superior  article  of  black  tea,  for  our  own  use,  at  a moderate  price. 


COALS  TRANSPORTED  BY  WATER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A return  lately  laid  before  the  British  Parliament,  shows  that  the  total  quantities  of 
coals,  cinders,  and  culm,  shipped  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  coastwise, 
to  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  altogether,  in  1843,  to  7,447,084  tons, 
of  which  7,138,107  were  coals;  and  in  1844,  to  7,377,862  tons,  of  which  7,017,113  were 
coals.  The  quantities  exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted,  in  1843,  to  1,8664211 
tons ; of  which  1,367,925  tons  were  large,  and  452,359  small  coals.  The  declared  value 
of  the  whole  amounted  to  690,424/.  The  large  coals  were  chiefly  exported  to  Russia, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  Brazil.  France,  alone,  took  358,874  tons  of  large  coal,  and  99,720  of 
small  coal.  The  quantities  exported  in  1844  amounted  to  14289,956  tons  of  large,  and 
408,434  tons  of  small  coal ; the  declared  value  of  all  the  coal,  cinders,  and  culm,  being 
672,056/.  The  total  amount  of  duties  received  on  the  coals  exported  in  1844,  appears  to 
have  been  118,493/.,  viz:  76,095/.  on  those  exported  in  British,  and  40,708/.  on  those 
exported  in  foreign  ships  entitled  to  the  privileges  conferred  by  treaties  of  reciprocity. 
The  rates  of  duty  were,  on  coals  exported  in  British  ships  to  foreign  countries,  2s.  per 
ton ; and  in  foreign  ships,  4i.  per  ton. 
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THE  EGO  TRADE  OF  CIHaNNATl. 

Every  day  develops  some  new  illustration  of  the  enterprise  of  our  people.  The  ice 
trade  of  the  east  has  grown  up,  in  a few  years,  to  importance ; employing  a considerable 
amount  of  tonnage,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  former  numbers  of  this  Magazine.  In 
the  west,  the  egg  trade  bids  fair  to  rival  it  The  business  in  that  fragile  commodity,  as 
we  gather  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  is  quite  an  item  in  the  sum  of  her  productive  in- 
dustry. One  firm,  alone,  in  Cincinnati,  (Townsend  &.  Co.,)  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1845,  shipped  to  New  York  234  barrels  of  eggs;  to  Baltimore,  70  barrels;  and  to 
New  Orleans,  3,976  barrels ! Each  barrel  contains  90  dozen,  which  makes  the  aggregate 
shipment  4,624,400  eggs ! During  the  year  ending  as  above,  the  egg  trade  of  this  firm 
amounted  to  $36,144  60.  There  are  five  other  houses  in  Cincinnati  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  foreign  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati,  the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  10,700 
barrels,  which  is  963,000  dozen,  or  11,556,000  eggs!  The  aggregate  value  of  this  trade| 
for  the  year,  according  to  the  data  here  given,  is  $90,361  50.  The  business  is  a very 
hazardous  one,  owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  New  Orleans  market.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  for  example,  western  eggs  have  sold  there  as  high  as  $22  per  barrel, 
and  as  low  as  $3.  In  addition  to  this  export  trade,  these  establishments  do  also  a heavy 
home  trade.  That  of  Townsend  & Co.  supplies  regularly  five  steamboats  with  36  barrels 
a trip  ; which,  at  twelve  trips  a year,  is  432  barrels.  It  alsp  furnishes  constantly  the  con- 
sumption of  several  of  the  largest  hotels,  which  use  at  least  260  barrels  per  year,  and 
does  a retail  business  amounting  to  not  less  than  33  barrels  per  year.  These  several 
amounts  make  725  barrels  to  add  to  the  4,280  barrels  shipped ; which  gives  an  aggre- 
gate of  5,005  barrels,  or  450,450  dozen,  as  the  annual  trade  of  this  one  house.  Besides 
this,  the  annual  city  consumption  is  estimated  at  1,213,333  dozen.  A further  recapitula- 
tion shows  the  following  results  as  to  value 

Value  of  10,700  barrels  of  eggs  shipped  from  this  port,  at  $8  44}  per  bbl.,  $90,361  50 
Value  of  1,213,333  dozen  eggs  consumed  in  this  city,  at  8 cents  per  dozen, . 97,066  64 

Total  annual  value  of  the  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati, $187,428  14 


A TRICK  IN  TRADE  TO  RECOVER  A DEBT. 

In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Philadelphia,  recently,  a jury,  which  had  been  out 
all  night,  in  the  case  of  William  H.  Simpson,  charged  with  obtaining  money  from  Guth- 
rie & West,  of  that  city,  by  false  pretences,  returned  with  a verdict  of  not  guilty,  but 
|hey  directed  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs.  This  case  illustrates  the  danger  of  accom- 
plishing any  object,  even  the  payment  of  a just  debt,  by  a resort  to  trick ; and  it  would  be 
well  to  give  the  principles  of  law  decided  in  this  case,  in  connection  with  the  verdict,  for 
the  information  of  the  trading  community.  It  appeared  that  Guthrie  &.  West  owed 
Simpson,  who  is  a merchant  in  New  York,  about  $500 ; and  the  latter,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain pa3rment,  sold  the  former  a lot  of  goods,  and  agreed  to  consign  them  to  Philadelphia 
on  a new  credit  The  boxes  supposed  to  contain  the  goods  were  sent  on,  and  the  money 
on  the  old  debt  was  paid  to  Simpson  ; but,  on  opening  the  boxes,  Guthrie  found  that  they 
were  filled  with  charcoal.  It  appears,  also,  that  Guthrie  had  paid  $36  more  than  he  had 
admitted  to  be  due ; and  it  was  for  the  obtaining  of  this  that  the  prosecution  was  entered. 
The  Court,  in  charging  the  jury,  said  that,  no  matter  how  dishonorable  a trick  might  be, 
yet,  if  it  be  resorted  to  for  the  payment  of  a just  debt,  it  did  not  come  under  the  censure 
of  the  law — ^but  if  the  defendant,  in  resorting  to  the  perilous  means  of  a trick,  obtained 
money  not  due,  or  more  than  was  owing,  he  was  guilty  under  the  act  of  Assembly,  and 
must  be  convicted. 
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CHANGES  IN  OUR  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

In  a lecture  delivered  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  before  the  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation of  Boston,  by  the  Hon.  William  Sturgess,  on  trade  and  finances,  he  referred  to 
the  singular  changes  of  fashion.  Nankeens,  said  he,  were  once  Imported  in  large  quan- 
tities. As  late  as  182'J,  there  was  one  million  of  dollars  worth  imported — now,  there  is 
none.  In  1806,  Canton  crape  was  first  used  ; in  1810,  ten  cases  were  imported ; in  1816, 
there  were  21,000  pieces ; in  1826,  the  importations  amounted  to  a million  and  a half  of 
dollars ; and  in  1844,  the  article  was  not  imported.  Yet  the  country  has  lost  nothing  by 
this  caprice  of  fashion,  as  our  countrywomen  appear  as  lovely  in  nine-penny  Lowell  calico 
as  in  Canton  crape.  Silk  was  once  imported  in  large  quantities  from  China.  A cargo 
of  nearly  a million  dollars  worth  once  was  landed  in  this  country ; and  now  the  whole 
yeaily  Importation  from  China  amounts  to  less  than  $100,000.  Great  changes  have  also 
taken  place  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  our  Chinese  importations.  In  1818,  $7,000,000  in 
specie  were  carried  to  China,  but  now  our  purchases  are  paid  for  in  bills  of  exchange  on 
England,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  opium  trade.  The  fur  trade  was  commenced  in  1787, 
and  in  1802  there  were  fifteen  American  vessels  engaged  in  it ; and  now  it  has  ceased 
altogether. 


AMERICAN  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

It  appears,  from  a report  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  experiments 
in  the  growing  American  cotton  in  India,  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  particularly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hyderabad,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Meadows 
Taylor.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce : — 

**  Your  committee  place  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  report  the  letters  of  Captain 
Taylor,  relative  to  the  samples,  which  give  a very  favorable  account  of  the  progress  making 
in  the  culture  of  New  Orleans,  Sea  Island,  and  Bourbon  cottons.  It  is  gratifying  to 
perceive  that  the  native  growers  are  engaging  actively  in  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  make  the  smallest  experiment — as 
has  too  often  been  the  case  before,  in  other  localities^ — they  evince  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  obtain  seed  for  sowing.  The  crops  of  Bourbon  and  Sea  Island,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Krishna,  are  described  as  most  luxuriant ; and  the  success  of  the  New  Orleans  appears 
to  be  beyond  a doubt  Captain  Taylor  states  that  he  has  given  directions  for  the  whole 
of  the  cotton  grown  from  the  seed  furnished,  to  be  collected,  and  sent  to  Shelapore ; and 
he  adds  that  he  purposes  afterwards  forwarding  it  to  Bombay,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
value  in  our  market  Your  committee  trust  that  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  calculate  on  a regular  supply  of  such  cotton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  fetch  a good  price  here  for  the  home  markets,  and  that  it  would  amply  remunerate 
both  grower  and  dealer.” 


PRODUCTION  OF  HEMP  IN  MISSOURI. 

A report  made  to  the  Missouri  legislature,  on  the  subject  of  hemp  growing  in  that 
state,  contains  the  following  statistics : — The  chamber  of  commerce  in  St.  Louis,  in  1842, 
stated  the  crop  of  1840,  which  was  brought  into  market  in  1841,  at  1,460  tons.  A me- 
morial of  the  citizens  of  St  Louis,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  made  in  1841, 
states  the  hemp  crop  of  1841  at  near  10,000  tons,  and  the  crop  of  1842  at  near  17,000. 
The  crop  of  1843,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  did  not  exceed  that  of  1842.  These 
estimates  are  home  by  other  facts.  The  St  Louis  Price  Current,  in  summing  up  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  city  for  the  year  1844,  states  that  6,275  bales  of  hemp  were 
exported  from  the  city  of  St  Louis,  during  the  year  1844  In  addition  to  this,  there  were 
exported  5,007  pieces  of  bagging,  and  15,490  coils  of  rope.  It  is  believed,  says  the  Iiou- 
isville  Journal,  that  the  exports  registered  are  considerably  below  the  actual  amount. 
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COPPER  MINES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  visited,  among  other  places,  at  Kee-nee-naw  Point,  the 
famous  location  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mining  Company,  better  known  as  the 
Boston  Company,  under  the  entire  superintendence  of  Colonel  Charles  H.  Gratiot,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Commercial,  dated  at  St.  Marie,  says: — 

**  This  location  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Fort  Wilkins  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles, 
through  which  runs,  north  and  south,  the  Eagle  river.  A letter  of  introduction  to  Colonel 
Gratiot  soon  placed  in  my  possession  everything  that  was  necessary  and  entertaining  for 
a tourist  to  know.  This  company  have  now  in  operation  three  shafts.  The  first  is  seven- 
ty*four  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-three  feet  wide.  The  second  is  thirty-five  feet 
deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-two  feet  wide.  The  third  is  thirty-one  feet  deep,  and  the  vein 
six  feet  wide ; and  each  of  these  three  veins  exceeds  two  and  a half  miles  in  length.  The 
veins  are  all  within  half  a mile  of  each  other,  and  produce  silver  and  copper,  averaging 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  They  have  now  on  hand,  thrown  up  from  the  shafts,  some  400 
tons,  which  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Boston  market  by  the  1st  of  September  next. 
Colonel  Gratiot  has  under  him  nearly  125  men,  who  &re  now  busily  engaged  in  erecdog 
pounders  and  crushers,  under  which  passes  the  trap  rock,  in  which  the  ore  is  found.  The 
ore,  after  this  process,  is  taken  and  washed  in  large  wire  sieves,  which  separates  the  rock 
from  the  metal.  It  is  then  dried,  and  put  into  kegs  weighing  from  300  to  500  pounds, 
and  ready  for  market.** 

BREACH  OF  BUENOS  AYRES  REVENUE  LAWS. 

The  United  States  Gazette  records  a recent  decision  in  Buenos  A3rre8,  in  the  case  of 
the  Danish  vessel  Odin,  seized  for  a breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  of  some  importance  to 
traders  with  that  country.  It  seems  that  the  Odin  arrived  with  a cargo  of  sugar  and  pep- 
per, consigned  to  Moss,  Pardon  & Co.,  who  entered  it  at  the  custom-house  in  accordance 
with  the  invoice,  giving  the  weight  in  Holland  pounds,  each  of  which  is  more  than  two 
pounds  Spanish.  This  led  to  the  seizure  of  the  whole  cargo,  on  charge  that  the  con- 
signees intended  to  defraud  the  government  The  mistake,  though  unintentional,  led  to 
the  investigation  of  the  matter  by  the  government,  which  resulted  in  the  full  acquittal  of 
the  parties.  The  value  of  the  cargo  in  dispute  was  about  $300,000. 


AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  ENGLAND. 

A London  letter  says  that  the  Americans,  not  contented  with  supplying  Great  Britain 
with  beef,  pork,  cotton,  tobacco,  ice,  wooden  clocks,  and  numerous  other  articles,  are 
actually  sending  over  sheetings  and  shirtings,  or  “ cloths,**  as  they  are  termed.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  appeared  recently  in  a London  Journal ; — 

“ The  American  brown  cloths  are  really  substantia] ; and,  to  the  homelier  part  of  a 
community,  most  valuable  fabrics.  Manchester  cloths,  of  the  same  descriptions,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  them;  and,  although  the  import  duty  upon  them  be  10  per  cent,  we 
could  wish  that  our  agriculturists  would  try  them,  and  show  thereby  that  a market  may 
be  found  in  England  for  American  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  for  American  grain  and  Ame- 
rican provisions.** 

SPECULATING  IN  FANCY  STOCKS. 

An  article  in  the  Evening  Mirror,  from  the  pen  of  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  gifted 
editors  of  that  interesting  Journal,  on  fancy  stocks,  has  elicited  from  a correspondent  the 
following  anecdote,  which  happened  not  many  months  since : — 

“ A gentleman  from  far  down-east  having  of  his  own  $12,000,  borrowed  of  his  friends 
$12  ,000,  came  to  this  city  by  the  advice  of  somebody,  and  entered  into  stock  speculation. 
His  first,  and  about  the  only  speeulatioif,  was  to  lay  hold  of  a lot  of  certain  railroad  stock, 
and  pay  on  the  amount  his  $524,000.  By-and-by,  the  stock  fell ; and  the  person  to  whom 
he  had  hypothecated  it,  and  who,  by-the-by,  was  the  very  man  of  whom  he  purchased, 
called  on  him  to  pay.  In  settling,  the  poor  speculator  had  nothing  coming ; the  original 
seller  kept  his  own  stock,  and  all  the  $24,000.  Now  what  was  the  balance  of  the  profit 
and  loss  in  this  transaction?  and  how  is  the  poor  green  broker  to  pay  the  $12,000  bor- 
rowed money  7 
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THE  BOOI  TEADE. 

Cahinet  Library^  SO  Yolnmes,  lOmo.  N«w  York : John  Alien. 

This  work,  now  complete,  Is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  works  of  the  author  for  the  young ; and,  on 
the  whole,  we  think  it  qnite  the  best  It  is  a library  of  faetSt  and  seems  intended  to  cultivate  a taste 
for  this  kind  of  reading.  It  is  said  that  **  truth  Is  stranger  than  fiction,**  and  no  one  who  has  perused 
these  pages  can  feel  any  necessity  for  seeking  excitement  in  the  high  wrought  pages  of  romance.  Every 
subject  touched  by  the  author  seems  invested  with  a lively  interest ; and  even  dry  statistics  are  made, 
like  steel  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  flint,  to  yield  sparks  calculated  to  kindle  the  mind.  In  treating  of 
the  iron  manufacture— a rather  hard  subject,  it  would  seem~we  are  told  that,  every  **  working  day, 
fifty  millions  of  nails  are  made,  bought,  sold,  and  used  In  the  United  States  ;’*  and,  in  speaking  of  the 
Banufhcture  of  cotton,  we  are  informed  that  the  Merrimac  mills  of  Lowell,  alone,  **  spin  a thread  of 
aufiElcient  length  to  belt  the  world  at  the  equator,  in  two  hours.**  By  such  means  as  these— mingilag 
striking  illustrations  with  more  sober  d^ils— the  writer  has  given  to  accurate  and  truthful  history, 
biography,  science,  philosophy,  and  thXirts,  a great  degree  of  interest  The  subjects  of  the  twenty 
volumes  are  various.  Six  are  biographical ; six  are  historical,  comprising  the  **  iights  and  shadows** 
of  history,  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Eight  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  physical  sciences ; to  phi* 
losophy,  mental,  moral,  and  social,  and  to  various  other  toffies.  The  whole  work  may  be  deemed  a 
senes  of  popular  treatises  upon  the  prominent  subjects  of  human  interest— a compend  exhibiting  the 
present  state  of  science  and  knowledge  throughout  the  world.  The  work  was  doubtless  intended  for 
the  young ; and  we  think  it  qnite  equal,  for  this  object,  to  anything  that  has  been  produced- yet  it  is 
also  suited  to  the  perusal  of  all  classes ; especially  to  men  of  business,  who  find  little  leisure  for 
reading,  and  who  yet  are  un wtl  ling  to  be  left  behind  in  the  great  march  of  knowledge  and  improvement. 
As  there  is  now  a strong  desire,  especially  among  the  enlightened  friends  of  education  in  this  state,  to 
have  the  common  schools  supplied  with  suitable  books  for  libraries,  we  heartily  commend  this  series 
to  the  notice  of  all  who  sue  desirous  of  obtaining  books  for  this  object.  They  are  nnt^uestionably 
among  the  best  that  have  been  prepared  for  school  libraries,  being  every  way  attractive  and  in* 
stmetive.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  style,  and  with 
the  vein  of  cheerfulness,  humanity,  and  morality,  which  runs  through  the  pages  of  the  volumes. 
The  moral  influence  of  the  work,  especially  upon  the  young,  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
effective  and  salutary. 

2.  — Tko  Medid  Serie*  of  Italian  Prose,  JV*a.  1.— Tfie  Challenre  of  Barletta.  By  Massimo  D*Azxolxo. 
Translated  from  the  Italian.  By  C.  Edwabds  Lxstxr,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Genoa,  author  of  Glory 
and  Shame  of  England,**  Member  of  the  Ateneo  Itaiianoat  Florence,  etc.  New  York:  Paine  A 
Burgess. 

We  are  promised  in  this  series  some  rare  selections  ftom  the  productions  of  Italian  genius  ; and  the 
first  volume  is  a fair  warrant  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Thb  beautiftil  historical  romance  iff 
the  tiroes  of  the  Medici,  is  given  to  us  not  only  in  readable,  but- what  can  rarely  be  said  of  a modem 
translation— elegant  English ; and,  were  it  not  for  some  burning  touches  of  description,  which  could 
only  have  been  conceived  under  the  sun  of  Italy,  we  should  never  imagine  that  it  had  gone  through 
the  diflkulties  of  a translation.  The  scene  of  the  romance  is  laid  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  military  character  of  the  Spaniard  and  Italian  of  that  time  is  well  described.  The 
historical  character  of  the  romance  imparts  to  it  additional  interest.  Mr.  Lester  has  made  good  use 
of  his  brief  residence  in  Italy,  to  perfect  his  Italian ; and  we  hope  that  his  translation  of  the  Floren- 
tine historiies  by  Machiavelli,  and  of  the  autobiography  of  Alfieri,  which  are  to  succeed  this,  may  be 
Anglicised  with  equal  success. 

3.  — The  History  of  Romanism,  from  the  Earliest  Corruptions  of  Christianity  to  the  Present  Time* 
By  Rev.  John  Dowling,  A.  M.  New  York:  Edward  Walker. 

We  doubt  not  this  publication  will  have  an  extensive  sale.  Judging  from  the  predictions  which  have 
appeared  in  the  press.  One  consideration  forces  itself  upon  the  impartial  reader;  and  that  is,  the 
partiality  and  sectarianism  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  written.  Judging  from  the  views  of  the 
author,  exinressed  in  the  preface,  we  should  conclude  that  he  feared  the  Romish  Church  was  about 
to  gain  immediate  sway  in  our  land,  and  intended  his  wcMrk  as  a preventive  thereto.  Certainly,  wltile 
he  has  gone  into  a full  exposition  of  persecutions  of  Protestants  by  Catholics,  since  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, he  has  omitted  much  matter  of  extenuation,  which  might  be  presented  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  author  has  evinced  much  industry  and  research^ln  the  collection  of  historical  matter,  in  thie 
volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  octavo  pages ; and,  for  those  who  are  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  checking  the  progress  of  Romanism,  It  is  Just  the  work  needed.  The  volume  Is  well  got 
up ; and  the  numerous  engravings  with  which  its  pages  are  filled,  are  well  executed.  Had  the  author 
not  felt  so  sensitively  what  he  calls  the  **  efforts  of  Rome  to  spread  over  the  western  continent  the 
superstition,  and  mental  and  splrltnal  thraldom  of  the  middle  ages,**  the  book  would  have  more  the 
appearance  of  candor. 
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4. — Home  emd  TVeveOet^a  Libreay.  Philadelphia:  G.  B.  Zieber. 1.  Texaeand  the  OxJf  ef 

Mexico ; or^  YaehUug  in  the  Jfew  World.  By  Mrs.  Houston 2.  The  Englioh  Woman  in  Egypt. 

JLettorafrom  Cairo,  written  during  a reeidenee  there,  in  1842,  *43.  and  *44,  wtth  E.  W.  Lane,  author 

of  “ The  Modem  Egwtiane.^'  By  hUi  Bister. ^3.  Mights  of  the  Round  Table  ; or,  Storiee  of 

Aunt  Jane  and  her  Friends.  By  the  autbcMr  of  **Clan  Albio,”  and  Elisabeth  De  Bruce.” 

4.  Sketches  of  Imposture,  Deception,  and  Credulity. 5.  The  Opium  War ; being  Recollections  of 

Service  in  China.  By  Captain  Arthur  Cuntmshamb.— -6.  Impressions  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish. 
By  the  author  of  ” EUmdom  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,”  ” The  Great  Metropolis,** 
etc. 7.  Recollections  of  the  Eventful  Life  of  a Soldier.  By  the  late  Joseph  Donaldson,  Ser- 
geant in  the  Ninety- Fourth  Scots  Brigade. -8.  The  Oregon  Territory,  and  the  British  Morth  Ame- 

rican FVr  Trade  ; with  an  Account  of  the  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Principal  Motive  Tribh  on  the 

Marthem  Continent.  By  John  Dunn,  late  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 9.  History  of  the  Mutiny 

at  Spithead  and  the  More,  with  an  Inquiry  into  its  Origin  and  Treatment,  and  Suggestions  for  t£s 
Prevention  of  Future  Discontent  in  the  Royal  Mavy.  1 

We  have  copied,  above,  the  title-pages  of  the  nine  volumes  already  published,  of  a series  of  ped- 
lar books,  which  are  to  be  continued  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  under  the  general  title  of 
**  The  Home  and  Traveller's  Library.”  It  will  be  seen,  by  a glance  at  the  list  of  those  already  issued, 
that  it  is  made  up  of  recent  English  works  of  decided  merit,  frmn  popular  authors.  We  do  not  design, 
at  this  time,  to  notice  separately  each  work,  but  rather  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  plan,  in  general 
terms.  Want  of  space  prevents  ns  from  doing  more.  Tl^  variety  of  subjects,  including  histori- 
cal, biographical,  descriptive,  and  miscellaneous,  imparts  m the  collection  a very  general  interest, 
for  all  classes  of  readers ; and  the  works  seem  to  have  been  selected,  thus  far,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary taste  and  discrimination,  which  will  inspire  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor.  The 
volumes  are  beautlAilly  printed,  and  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  each  ; which  must  secure  for  them  a 
wide  circulation.  We  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  give  our  readers  some  description  of  the  succeed- 
ing voinmes,  as  they  are  published.  ^ 

b.— ‘Introductory  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  delivered  in  Lent  Term,  1842 ; with  the  Inaugural  Leer 
ture,  delivered  in  December,  1841.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.,  Retus  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  ot  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  Rugl»y  School.  Edited,  with  a Preface  and  Notes, 
by  Henry  Reed,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  he  Co.  Philadelphia : G.  S.  Appleton. 

The  object  of  these  lectures,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Arnold’s  biographer,  was  not  so  much  to  Impart 
any  historical  knowledge,  as  to  state  his  own  views  of  history,  and  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  study 
of  it.  The  inaugural  lecture  is  a definition  of  history  in  general,  and  of  modern  history  in  particular ; 
and  the  whole  course  (eight  in  number)  embodies  comprehensive,  if  not  original  views,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, suggesting  to  the  student  of  history  thoughts  which  would  make  him  anxious  to  subject  himself 
still  farther  to  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  best  minds  of  the  time.  The  American  publishers  have, 
in  addition  to  a perfect  copy  of  the  second  London  .edition  of  the  lectures,  given  ns,  through  Dr. 
Read,  (with  the  assistance  of  that  ripe  scholar.  Professor  George  Allen,)  copious  illustrative  notes, 
many  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Arnold,  himself.  The  additions,  in  this  instance, 
we  consider  valuable ; which  is  more  than  we  should  be  prepared  to  say  of  many  re-edited  works. 

5. — Essays  on  Art,  by  Chtethe.  Translated  by  Samusl  Gray  Ward.  Boston : J.  Munroe  4b  Co. 

If  being  is  the  cmnpletion  and  perfection  of  knowing,  as  the  metaphysicians  say,  who  is  more  qua- 
lified by  experience  to  know  what  art  Is,  and  what  the  true  artist  should  be,  than  Goethe.  In  hte 
were  united  the  two  rare  fhculties,  the  power  of  conceiving  and  producing  as  a genius  a work  of  ait, 
and  that  of  analysing  and  unfolding,  ns  a philosbpbar,  this  power  by  which  he  produced  it  In  his  eu- 
cyclopediacal  mind,  art  was  not  considered  as  one  of  a number  of  results  of  human  efiTort,  but  as 
something  relating  to,  breathing  in  and  through  all  existence.  Hence,  with  his  enlarged  view  of  art, 
with  his  labors,  and  identity  with  not  merely  German  art,  but  that  of  the  world,  his  name  has  been 
blended  with  that  of  artist,  as  that  of  no  man  else  has  ever  been.  Among  these  essays,  that  upon 
the  Laocoon  will  exhibit  his  true  idea,  by  unfolding  and  criticising  one  of  the  noblest  prodnetiems  ef 
ancient  art,  of  what  it  should  be  in  all  time.  The  admirers  of  German  literature  will  be  pleased  to 
see  that  its  progress  among  us  is  so  extended,  and  that  such  good  translations  as  the  present  are  given 
us  of  its  standard  works. 

7.— The  Library  of  American  Biography.  By  Jarbd  Sparks.  Second  series.  Yol.  VI.  Boston: 
Chari » C.  Liule  and  Janies  Brown. 

This  volume  of  the  above  libmry  contains  lives  of  Esra  Stiles,  John  Fitch,  and  Anne  Hutchinson. 
That  of  the  first,  known  as  President  of  Yale  College,  is  firom  the  pen  of  James  L.  Kingsley.  TIm 
volume  will  be  found  interesting  from  its  containing  Fltch*B  life,  who  preceded  Fulton  in  his  invention 
of  the  steamboat  in  this  country,  but  whose  success  was  so  vastly  diflbrent  firom  that  of  the  latter ; 
and  to  those  interested  in  the  early  religious  history  of  New  England,  the  biography  of  the  cele- 
kffsted  Mrs.  Hutchinson  will  be  doubtless  wiicome.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  later  numbers 
of  the  Library  have  been  sufficiently  interesting,  or  selected  with  the  taste  and  skill  which  the  eartier 
numbers  promised.  The  juxta-posltlon  of  the  presideat  of  a college,  unfortunate  inventor,  and  female 
religions  coatiovwsialist,  may  strike  some  as  being  in  rather  bed  taste.  Nevertheleas,  weconsMer  the 
entire  series  a vatoabls  and  praisewonhy  contribution  to  that  literatnre  which  is  properly  American. 
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8. —^  History  of  the  Huguenots.  A Jfeio  Edition^  continued  down  to  the  Pretmt  Tinu.  Bf  W.  8. 
Brownino.  Philadelphia : Lea  6c.  Blanchard. 

This  Is' an  enlarged  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Hnguenots  daring  the  sixteenth  century,**  whiek 
appeared  many  years  ago,  continued  farther  down  in  1838 ; and,  in  the  volnme  before  us,  to  our  ovnt 
time.  Every  account  of  that  interesting  people,  whose  liberty  of  conscience  resisted  and  survived  the 
most  cruel  martyrdom  that  bigotry  ever  caused,  the  facts  of  which  are  too  horrible  to  be  exaggerated 
by  sectarianism,  even,  must  be  read  with  interest.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  a fair  history ; writlea 
not  for  the  sake  of  creating  an  interest  for,  or  prejudice  against,  any  particular  sect  or  church,  but  to 
give  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  French  Protestant  Church.  From  a glance  at  those  most  interesting 
periods  which  are  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  we  should 
judge  the  work  worthy  of  being  recommended  as  a fair  and  impartial  history. 

9.  — Travels  in  JVortA  America,  in  the  Years  1841  and  *42,  with  Oeological  Observations  on  the  United 
^ States,  Canada,  and  htova  Scotia.  By  Charlks  Ltsll,  F.  R.  S.  Two  volumes  in  one.  New  York : 

Wiley  dc  Putnam. 

Two  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published ; the  first  bound  in  a cheap  style,  and  the  other  in  u 
neat  library  form,  with  the  addition  of  some  well  executed  notes,  accompanying  the  geological  de* 
acriptions.  In  the  general  views  of  onr^society  and  institutions,  the  author  exhibits  much  fairness 
and  impartiality,  and  none  of  that  captiousness  and  sneering  which  some  have  found  fault  with,  in 
the  hitherto  published  journals  of  British  travellers.  He  has  carried  into  his  journal  that  same  good- 
breeding  and  taste  which  doubtless  characterised  him  as  a gentleman  in  the  society  in  which  he  min- 
gled. In  the  geological  account  of  the  country,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  devoted,  he 
has  given  ns  information  which  wilt  be  invaluable  to  our  own,  as  well  as  European  students  of  the 
subject.  Its  investigations  concerning  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  Apalachian  chain,  and  its  impar- 
tiality as  a journal,  render  the  work  worthy  of  being  generally  read. 

10.  — The  Indicator.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  Part  I.,  No.  XIV.  Wiley  Sc.  Putnam*8  Library  of  Choice  Read- 
ing. New  York:  Wiley  Putnam. 

We  are  pleased  *o  see  mure  of  this  favorite  wTiter*s  productions  brought  before  the  public  in  this  form. 
His  writings  breathe  such  an  elevated  sympathy  with  nature,  and  faith  in  whatever  is  best  in  humanity, 
that  we  hope  this,  and  the  writings  which  have  already  been  republished  here,  may  gain  for  him  as  many 
warm  admirers  as  they  have  done  in  his  own  land.  The  volume  before  us,  which  he  calls  A Mbcellany 
for  the  Fields  and  Fireside,**  consisting  of  a series  of  papers  originally  published  in  weekly  numbers,  but 
lately  arranged  by  the  author,  is  rather  an  **  omnium  gatherum**  in  its  subjects,  and  the  title  is  sin- 
gular, taken  from  the  name  of  an  African  bird,  “ Cuculus  Indicator,*’  or  honey-bird,  that  indicates  to 
hunters  where  honey  is  to  be  found,  by  calling  them  with  a cheerful  voice.  Certainly,  many  rare  and  cu- 
rious morsels  have  been  discovered  in  history,  and  ancient  and  modern  mythology,  by  this  ‘‘Indicator,**^  to 
afford  us  amusement.  Every  chapter  of  the  book  U composed  of  something  racy,  original,  and  humorous, 
to  keep  up  the  idea  suggested  by  the  title. 

11.  — Tales  from  the  Oerman  of  Heinrich  Zschokke.  By  Parke  Godwin.  Part  1.  Wiley  & Putnam’s 
Library  of  Choice  Reading,  No.  XV.  New  York:  tViley  Sc.  Putnam. 

These  tales  are  written  la  a pleasing  style,  pregnant  with  much  humor,  and  having  an  undercurrent 
of  thorough,  deep,  German  earnestness,  with  here  and  there  a philosophic  reflection,  partaking  of  the 
spirit  of  Kant,  whose  philosophy  he  adopted.  Zsehokke’s  Honrs  of  Meditation  have  made  him 
chiefly  known  to  the  English  reader  as  a writer;  and  these  tales,  produced  as  occasion  has  suggested, 
appear  to  be  the  results  of  his  hours  of  recreation.  To  ail  admirers  of  the  German  style  and  litera- 
ture, they  cannot  fail  to  prove  a welcome  publication.  The  translator  has  happily  caught  the  spirit 
the  anthm,  and  the  work  is  thus  given  to  us  in  free  readable  English,  by  one  who  is  evidently  a 
finished  German  scholar. 

12. — Press  and  Verse.  By  Thomas  Hood.  Library  of  Choice  Reading.  New  York : Wiley  Sc  Putnam. 
How  valuable  this  offering  is,  of  so  much  of**  Hood’s  own,**  his  myriad  admirers,  and  all  who  have 

human  sympathies,  will  appreciate.  Whoever  has  need  of  food  for  mirth  or  sadness,  may  here  find 
satisfaction,  where  the  true  and  grotesque,  the  beautifhl  and  deformed,  are  so  strikingly  mingled. 
Whether  he  writes  earnestly,  as  in  his  Literary  Reminiscences,  or  his  deeply  expressive  poems  and 
songs ; or  mirthfully,  as  in  the  legend  of  “ Miss  Killmansegg  and  her  Precious  Leg,”  or  in  still  another 
vein  upon  the  other  subjects  of  the  collection,  we  recc^tze  unmistakeably  his  spirit  We  can  only 
here  express  the  hope  that  the  fragments  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  (his  ail  to  give,  and  the  fault 
of  the  world  that  it  was  not  greater.)  may  be  collected ; and,  with  what  additions  the  recollections 
of  his  friends  can  afford,  may  be  given  to  the  public. 

13.  — The  Soul;  or.  An  Inquiry  into  Scriptural  Psychology,  as  developed  by  the  u.se  of  the  Terms^  Soul, 
Spirit,  Life,  etc.,  viewed  in  its  bearings  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  By  George  Bush,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  New  York.  New  York : J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  present  work  was  elicited  from  the  author  of  **  Anastasia  ; or.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
Considered,”  by  the  tenor  of  several  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  latter,  which  has  produced  a great  sen- 
sation in  theological  circles,  as  well  from  the  circumstances  of  the  high  standing  of  the  author  as  a 
Mblical  critic,  and  a learned  Hebrew  scholar,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  views  so  ably  put  ftarth  in  re- 
gard to  the  resurrection,  thus  widely  differ  from  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the  Church. 
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14.  — The  Trtnde  of  Marco  Polo.  Chreatly  amended  and  eniarged^  with  Copioue  Motes,  etc.  By  Hugh 
Murray,  F.  K.  t5.  B.  JNew  York : Harper  & Brothers. 

This  work,  published  some  yeeurs  ago  under  the  title  of  •*  China  and  the  English,”  and  then  intended 
more  for  children,  cornea  before  os  in  a new  form,  with  much  additional  matter,  rendering  it  a nsefoi 
volume  for  the  library.  The  adventurous  enterprise  of  the  Venetian  merchant  exerted  an  influence 
upon  the  aflTaira  of  some  countries  which  was  by  no  means  limited.  He  has  beea  called  the  ” He* 
rodotus  of  the  Middle  Ages and,  in  being  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  laboring  for  posterity,  he  per* 
haps  deserved  the  title.  The  new  maps,  and  emendations  and  additions  from  the  French  Society  of 
Geography  and  the  Italian,  add  to  the  value  of  the  work ; and  those  who  have  occasion  to  investigate 
the  commercial  history  of  China,  or  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  completion 
of  a great  individual  commercial  enterprise,  will  find  much  here  that  is  of  importance. 

15.  — The  Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America;  or.  The  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the 
Garden  and  Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generaUy  ; with  Descriptions  of  the  Finest  Varieties  of  Fruity 
Malice  and  Foreign,  cultivated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J.  Hownino.  Mew  York  and  London: 
Wiley  he  Futiiam. 

The  advantage  which  the  present  has  over  the  author^s  former  publications,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
its  contends  are  of  direct  practical  value  to  every  class ; for  all  are  alike  interested  in  having  good 
fruit.  The  first  object  of  the  volume  seems  to  be,  to  increase  the  taste  fur  the  planting  and  cuiiivation 
of  fruit-trees;  and  the  second,  to  furnish  a manuil,  or  reference  book,  for  those  who  are  already  in* 
formed,  or  have  more  or  less  taste  in  the  matter;  and,  by  describing  the  best  modes  of  culture  of  each 
kind,  furnish  a most  valuable  guide  in  the  operations  of  culture,  or  the  selection  of  varieties.  We 
have  thus  a description  of  every  species  and  genus ; while  the  distinguishing  varieties  of  each,  and 
even  the  most  minute  shades  of  difiference,  are  described  with  a skill  which  evidences  the  author’s 
research,  and  minute  as  well  as  extended  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  We  have  never  seen  the 
science  of  Pomology  presented  in  so  analyzed  a form,  or  in  one  uiure  attractive. 

16.  — The  Young  Ladies'  Elocutionary  Reader,  containing  a Selection  of  Reading  Lessons.  By  Anna 
M.  Russell.  With  Introductory  Rules  and  Exercises  in  KUa:ution,  adapted  to  Female  Readers. 
By  William  Russell.  Boston  : James  Munroe  he,  Co. 

This  publication  seems  to  be  intended  not  merely  to  make  correct  readers,  but  to  form  and  refine 
their  literary  taste.  The  first  port  contains  full  and  complete  rules  for  the  management  of  the  voice, 
and  adapts  the  principles  of  elocution  to  the  female  voice  particularly.  The  chief  merit  of  the  wotk 
consists  in  its  tasteful  and  judicious  selection  of  exercises  for  practice.  They  are  from  the  best  mo- 
dern writers*-mostly,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  from  American  authors.  It  so  admirably  answers  the 
purpose  of  a reading  book,  that  we  hope  it  will  be  widely  i:  troduced  into  families  and  schools,  and 
especially  into  the  female  seminaries  of  our  country.  The  typography  is  as  tastefully  executed  as  its 
contents  are  selected ; and,  altogether,  it  most  happily  answers  its  design. 

17. — TAs  Works  of  Charlotte  Elhabeth,  Vol.  III.  New  York : M.  W.  Dodd. 

We  have  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  appeared,  the  various  works  of  this  prolific  writer,  ai 
also  the  two  previous  volumes  of  the  present  edition,  which  we  consider  the  most  desirable,  as  it 
wiil  embody  all  her  writings.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  three  beautiful  volumes  already  published 
comprise  almost  everything  she  has  written.  The  present  volume  contains  Judsa  Capta,  the  De- 
serter, Falsehood  and  Truth,  Judah’s  Lion,  Conformity,  and  the  Wrongs  of  Woman.  We  rejoice  lo 
see  a woman  of  her  stamp  aroused  to  a sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the  laboring  poor.  Her  appeals  in 
their  behalf  will  doubtless  be  heeded  by  a class  of  Christians  that  could  not  be  reached  by  minds 
moulded  in  a different  school  of  humanity. 

18.  — The  Chronic  Diseases : their  Specific  Mature,  and  Homapatkic  Treatment.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnb* 
MANN.  Translated  and  edited  by  Charles  J.  Usmpel,  M.  D.  With  a Preface.  By  Constantins 
Hkrino,  M.  D.  New  York:  William  Kadde. 

This  is  the  first  English  translation  that  has  ever  appeared,  of  Hahnemann’s  Chronic  Diseases.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  any  practice  that  discards  blood-letting,  emetics,  and  cathartics ; and  our  expe- 
rience inclines  us  strongly  to  confidence  in  the  homospathic  theory,  in  the  bands  of  learned  and  skilful 
men.  We  have,  in  repeated  instances,  seen  the  effects  produced,  particularly  in  acute  diseases,  as 
declared  by  the  practitioner,  on  administering  to  the  patient.  If  the  alopathic  advocate  says,  to  this, 
nature  worked  the  cure,  we  would  reply,  we  have  avoided  a system  of  practice  that  would  have  pro* 
duced  a positive  injury  to  the  system ; admitted,  too,  by  those  who  administered  it,  but  adopted  to 
save  life  under  a sudden  emergency.  We  therefore  commend  the  present  work  to  the  attention  of  all 
inquirers  after  truth. 

IQ.— Life  in  Earnest.  Six  Lectures  on  Christian  Activity  and  Order.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton, 
author  of  “ The  Harp  on  the  Willows.”  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

We  like  the  earnest  title  given  to  this  collection  of  lectures ; and,  although  we  could  not  perhaps 
endorse  all  the  views  advanced,  yet  the  spirit  evinced  and  carried  out  in  the  well-chosen  motto,  ” not 
slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,”  &c.,  commands  our  most  hearty  assent.  The  two  first  lectures 
on  ” Industry,”  should  be  read  by  all ; for  man  must  work  out  his  temporal  and  spiritual  salvation, 
with  heaven’s  help. 
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90  —Life  ef  Leibnitz.  By  John  M.  Macxib.  Boston : Gould,  Kendall  iz  Lincoln. 

To  the  scholar,  this  book  will  be  a welcome  offering ; as  it  traces  careftiUy  the  growth  of  this  gnat 
philoiiopher’s  mind  in  the  first  part,  and  in  the  last  furnishes  a clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  differ- 
ent investigations  and  revolutions  made  by  him  in  science,  as  can  be  compressed  in  the  limits  of  a 
biography..  The  political  events  of  his  time,  as  well  as  his  philosophical  theories,  and  his  labors  to  re^ 
form  the  jurisprudence,  and  give  his  own  political  cast  to  the  government  to  which  he  was  so  great  an 
honor)  are  fully  detailed  by  one  who  must  have  made  all  matter  of  deep  investigation.  It  pos- 
sesses considerable  merit  as  a biography ; and  may  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  the  man  of  letters  and  science. 

21. — T%e  London  Lancet ; a Jonmal  of  British  and  Foreign  Medicine  and  Chemical  Science,  Criticism, 
Literature,  and  Metes.  In  two  volumes  annually.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wakklt  and  HsiiaT  Bin- 
nett,  M.  D.  Mew  York:  Burgess,  Stringer  h Co. 

This  periodical  was  in  so  high  repute  with  the  profession  in  England,  that  we  were  not  surinrised  at 
the  idea  of  a reprint  in  this  country.  The  present  American  edition  was  commenced  in  January, 
1845,  and  is  a perfect /oe  simile  of  the  London  copy.  The  number  for  June  completed  the  first  volume 
oi  Burgess,  Stringer  4c  Co.*s  edition,  and  embraces  nearly  six  hundred  royal  octavo  pages.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  medical  and  surgical  works  that  issue  from  the  press ; comprehending,  in 
its  s^pe  of  subjects,  the  entire  field  of  the  medical,  and  its  kindred  sciences.  It  is  a work  that  will 
interest  intelligent  men,  irrespective  of  the  profession  to  which  they  may  be  attached. 

92. — Praise  and  Principle;  or,  Fbr  What  Shall  I Live?  By  the  author  of  “ Conquest  and  Self-Con- 
quest,’* “ Woman  an  Enigma,”  etc.  Mew  York . Harper  4c  Brothers. 

In  the  cleverness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  excetlence  of  the  morale,  this  tale  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  the  best  works  of  Edgeworth  and  Opie,  and  that  is  very  high  praise ; but  not  higher  than, 
in  our  opinion,  the  present  effert  of  our  gifted  countrywoman,  whoever  she  may  be,  merits. 
^.—Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Da.  Abkrcrohbxk.  New  York : Harper  4c  Brothers. 

Little  need  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  new  production  by  the  esteemed  author  of  **  Inquiries  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  the  Moral  Feelings.”  Our  readers  will  doubtless  procure  the 
work,  as  a matter  of  course ; and  we  know  they  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  so  doing. 
fti.—The  Duty  of  .American  Women  to  their  Country.  New  York : Harper  4c  Brothers. 

This  is  a very  important  and  useful  volume,  designed  to  cure  sundry  evils  existing  in  our  social  and 
educational  systems.  We  recommend  the  work  as  one  conducted  upon  the  most  liberal  scale,  inviting 
the  co-oifeiration  of  all  classes  In  the  religious  world  for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  society 
at  large.  The  author’s  view  of  the  French  revolution  is  one-sided  and  unphilosophical. 

— Profession  is  not  Principle;  or.  The  Marne  of  Christian  is  not  Christianity.  By  Gracb  Kbn- 
NBDT,  author  of  ‘‘  Decision,”  ” Anna  Ross,”  etc.  Mew  York : Robert  Carter. 

The  title  page  contains  a troth  which  no  one  can  deny ; and  the  author  attempts  to  illustrate  it 
throughout  the  volume,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue.  The  views  of  the  writer  are  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  evangelism  of  the  day,  and  she  enforces  them  with.moch  earnestness. 

BOOKS  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  PUBLISHED  SINCE  OUR  LAST. 

Chance  Medley  of  Li^t  Matter.  By  T.  C.  Grattan.  New  York : Harper  4fc  Brothers.  fA 
new  production  of  the  author  of  ‘‘  Highways  and  Byways;”  a work  which,  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less well  remember,  attracted  a large  share  of  popularity  on  its  first  appearance.] 

27. — Cosmo : a Survey  of  the  Oeneral  Physical  History  of  the  Universe.  By  Albzandxr  Von  Hum- 
boldt. Part  1.  [Harper  4c  Brothers  have  issued  in  neat  style,  and  at  one  shilling,  Part  1 of  this 
great  scientific  work,  fur  which  the  eyes  of  civilized  Europe  have  been  so  eagerly  looking.  It  is  a 
work  of  deep  Interest  to  the  scholar,  and  general  reader  of  any  pretension.] 

^S^Musical  History,  Biography  and  Criticism.  By  Gborob  Hogarth.  With  an  Original  Preface, 
by  Henry  C.  Watson.  Mew  York : Henry  G.  Dozers.  [This  volume  contains  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  state  of  music  among  the  ancients ; an  account  of  its  revival  in  the  middle  ages  ; and 
a history  of  its  progress  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  down  to  the  present  time.  It  em- 
braces Interesting  biographies  of  the  greatest  musicians,  and  critical  remarks  on  their  productions.) 

30.  — Slavery  in  Maryland  Briefly  Considered.  By  John  L.  Carey.  Baltimore  : John  Murphy. 
TB.—Two  IMters  on  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  addressed  to  Thomas  Clarkson,  Esq.  By  J.  H. 

Hammond.  Columbia:  Allen,  McCarter  «$■  Co. 

31.  — Journal  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  duri-ng  bis  visit  to  Canada  m 1776,  as  one  qf  the 
Commissioners  from  Confess.  With  a Memoir  and  Motes.  By  Brantz  Mayer.  Published  by 
the  Maryland  Historical  ^iety.  Baltimore : J.  Murphy. 

S^—The  Crock  of  Gold.  A Moral  Movel.  By  Martin  Farquhar  Tuvper,  author  of  “Proverbial 
Philosophy.”  [We  regret  that  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  reading  this  beautiful  edition  of  one  of 
the  few  recent  novels  that  we  value,  instead  of  the  cheap  pamphlet  published  about  a year  since. 
It  forms  the  eighteenth  number  of  Wiley  and  Putnam’s  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  place  it  occupies  among  the  series  of  “ Books  which  are  Books.”] 

33.  — The  Cyclopedia  of  Several  Thousand  Practical  Receipts,  and  Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Trades  ; including  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Designed  as 
a Compendious  Book  of  R^erenee  for  the  Manufacturer,  Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  Hoads  of  Fa- 
milies. By  Arnold  Jambs  Coalby.  lilustrated  with  numerous  engravings.  Mew  York : & Ap- 
pleton 4c  Co. 

34. *— 7!&s  Seeress  of  Prevoort;  being  Revelations  concerning  the  Inner  Life  of  Man,  and  the  BUer- 
D^fueion  of  a World  of  Sjdrite  in  the  one  ws  inhabit.  Communleated  by  Justus  Kbrnbr,  Chl^ 
Phyalciaa  of  WeiAsbuig.  From  the  GeraHUL  By  Mis. Crow.  New  TeiK:  Harper  4c  BrotheiB. 
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Art.  1— commerce  BEFORE  THE.CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

Commerce,'''  in  its  usual  acceptation,  means  the  exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another — ^the  exchange  of  what  we  have  to  spare  for  what  we  want, 
in  what  ever  country  it  is  produced.  The  origin  of  commerce  must  have 
been  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  As  pasturage  and  agriculture  were 
the  only  employments  of  the  first  inhabitants,  so  cattle,  flocks,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  the  only  objects  of  the  first  commerce,  or  that 
species  of  it  called  barter.  It  would  appear  that  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  manufactures  in  the  ages  before  the  Rood.  The  building  of  a 
city  or  village  by  Cain,  however  insignificant  the  houses  may  have  been, 
supposes  the  existence  of  some  mechanical  knowledge.  The  musical 
instruments,  such  as  harps,  and  organs,  the  woriss  in  brass  and  in  iron 
exhibited  by  the  succeeding  generations,  confirm  the  belief  that  the  arts 
were  considerably  advanced.  The  construction  of  Noah’s  ark,  a ship 
of  three  decks,  covered  over  with  pitch,  and  much  larger  than  any  mod* 
em  effort  of  architecture,  proves  tiiat  many  separate  trades  were  at  that 
period  carried  on.  There  must  have  been  parties  who  supplied  Noah 
and  his  three  sons  with  the  great  quantity  and  variety  of  materials  which 
thev  required,  and  this  they  would  do  in  exchange  for  other  commodities, 
and  perhaps  money.  That  enormous  pile  of  budding,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
was  constructed  of  bricks,  the  process  of  making  which  appears  to  have 
been  well  understood.  Some  learned  astronomers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
celestial  observations  of  the  Chinese  reach  back  to  2,249  years  before 
the  Christian  era ; and  the  celestial  observations  made  at  Babylon,  con* 
tabled  in  a calendar  of  above  nineteen  centuries,  transmitted  to  Greece 
by  Alexander,  reach  back  to  within  fifteen  years  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
Chinese.  The  Indians  oppear  to  have  had  observations  quite  as  early  as 
the  Babylonians. 

* The  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  Commerce,  ia  represented  in  the  sacred  writings 
by  the  word  trade  ; the  Hebrew  term  rekd,  signifying  literally  trade  or  traffic. 
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"X!(mmerce  before  the  Chrigtian  Era* 

Sucb  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  as  lived  near  the  water  may  be  pre* 
sumed  to  have  made  use  of  vessels  built  in  imitation  of  the  ark — if,  as 
some  think,  that  was  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen  in  the  world — but 
on  a smaller  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  rivers.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  descendants  of  his  son  Japhet  settled  in  the  isles  of  the  Gen* 
tiles,”  by  which  are  understood  the  islands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Med* 
iterranean  sea,  and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  whence  their 
colonies  spread  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  western  lands. 

Sidon,  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  mer* 
cantile  exertions  of  its  inhabitants,  was  founded  about  2,200  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  neighboring  mountains,  being  covered  with  ex* 
cellent  cedar-treesj  furnished  the  best  and  most  durable  timber  for  ship- 
building. The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  accordingly  built  numerous  ships, 
and  exported  the  produce  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  various  articles 
of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  fine  linen,  embroidery,  tapestry,  metals, 
glass,  both  colored  and  figured,  cut,  or  carved,  and  even  mirrors.  They 
were  unrivalled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  in  works 
of  taste,  elegance,  and  luxury.  Their  great  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence  in  the  arts,  procured  for  the  Phoenicians,  whose  prin- 
cipal seaport  was  Sidon,  the  honor  of  being  esteemed,  among  the  Greeks 
and  other  nations,  as  the  inventors  of  commerce,  ship-building,  naviga- 
tion, the  application  of  astronomy  to  nautical  purposes,  and  particularly 
as  the  discoverers  of  several  stars  nearer  to  the  north  pole  than  any  that 
were  known  to  other  nations  ; of  naval  war,  writing,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, measures  and  weights ; to  which  it  is  probable  they  might  have 
added  money. 

£g3rpt  appears  to  have  excelled  all  the  neighboring  countries  in  ag- 
riculture, and  particularly  in  its  abundant  crops  of  com.  The  fame  of 
its  fertility  induced  Abraham  to  remove  thither  with  his  numerous  family, 
(Gen.  xii.  10.) 

The  earliest  accounts  of  bargain  and  sale  reach  no  higher  than  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  his  transaction  with  Ephron.  He  is  said  to  have 
weighed  unto  him  “ four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with 
the  merchant,  (Gen.  xxiii.  16.)  The  word  merchant  implies  that  the 
standard  of  money  was  fixed  by  usage  among  merchants,  who  comprised 
a numerous  and  respectable  class  of  the  community.  Manufactures  were 
by  this  time  so  far  advanced,  that  not  only  those  more  immediately  con. 
nected  with  agriculture,  such  as  flour  ground  from  corn,  wine,  oil,  butter, 
and  also  the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  but  even 
those  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  were  much  in  use,  as  appears  by  the 
ear-rings,  bracelets  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  other  precious  things  pre- 
sented % Abraham’s  steward  to  Rebecca,  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53.) 

In  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
commentators,  resided  in  Arabia,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
science  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  lliere  is  mention  of 
gold,  iron,  brass,  lead,  crystal,  jewels,  the  art  of  weaving,  merchants, 
gold  brought  fi’om  OpW,  which  implies  commerce  with  a remote  country, 
and  topazes  from  Ethiopia ; ship-building,  so  far  improved  that  some  ships 
were  distinguished  for  the  velocity  of  their  motion ; writing  in  a book, 
and  engraving  letters  or  writing  on  plates  of  lead  and  on  stone  with  iron 
pens,  and  also  seal-engraving ; fishing  with  hooks,  and  nets,  and  spears ; 
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musical  instruments,  the  harp  and  oi^an ; astronomy,  and  names  given 
to  particular  stars.  These  notices  tend  to  prove  that,  although  the  pa- 
triarchial  system  of  making  pasturage  the  chief  object  of  attention  was 
still  maintained  by  many  of  the  greatest  inhabitants  where  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Job  resided,  the  sciences  were  actively  cultivated,  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts  in  an  advanced  state,  and  commerce  prosecuted  with 
diligence  and  success ; and  this  at  a period  when,  if  the  chronology  of 
Job  is  correctly  settled,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  scarcely  so  &r  ad- 
vanced in  Egypt,  from  whence,  and  from  the  other  countries  bordering 
upon  the  eastern  .part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  they  afterwards  grad- 
4ially  found  their  way  into  Greece.  . 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  have  availed  themselves,  at  a 
wery  early  period,  of  their  advantageous  situation  between  the  two  fer- 
tile and  opulent  countries  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  lo  have  obtained  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  a very  profitable  carrying  trade  between  those 
countries.  They  were  a class  of  people  who  gave  their  whole  attention 
to  merchandise  as  a regular  and  established  profession,  and  travelled  with 
caravans  between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  carrying  upon  the  backs  of  camels 
the  spiceries  of  India,  the  balm  of  Canaan,  and  the  m3rrrh  produced  in 
their  own  country,  or  of  a superior  quality  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Abys- 
sinia— all  of  which  were  in  great  demand  among  the  Egyptians  for 
embalming  the  dead,  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  for  ministering 
to  the  pleasures  of  that  superstitious  and  luxurious  people.  The  mer- 
chants of  one  of  these  caravans  bought  Joseph  from  his  brothers  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver,  that  is  about  2Z.  11s.  8d,  sterling,  and  carried 
him  into  Egypt.  The  southern  Arabs  were  eminent  traders,  and  enjoyed 
a large  proportion,  and  in  general  the  entire  monopoly,  of  the  trade  be- 
tween India  and  the  western  world,  from  the  earliest  ages,  untU  the  sys- 
tem of  that  important  commerce  was  totally  overturned,  when  the  inhab- 
itants  of  Europe  discovered  a direct  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

At  the  period  when  Joseph’s  brethren  visited  Egypt,  inns  were  estab- 
lished for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  that  country  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Arabia.  The  more  civilized  southern  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula would  no  doubt  be  furnished  with  caravanserais  still  more  com- 
modious. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  manufactures  of  almost 
every  description  were  carried  to  great  pe^ection.  Flax,  fine  linen, 
garments  of  cotton,  rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  works  in  all  kinds 
of  materials,  chariots  for  pleasure,  and  chariots  for  war,  are  all  mentioned 
by  Moses.  They  had  extensive  manufactories  of  bricks.  Literature  was 
in  a flourishing  state ; and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Moses,  it  is  said  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,”  (Acts  xii.  22.) 

The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  from  a great  part  of  their  territories 
by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua,  led  to  the  gradual  establishment  of  colonies 
in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  several  islands  in  the  iEgean  sea ; they  pen- 
etrated into  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  and,  spreading  along  the  shores  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  established  numerous  trading 
places,  which  gradually  rose  into  more  or  less  importance.  At  this  pe- 
riod, mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  a strong  or  fortified  city,  whilst 
Sidon  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  Great. 
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During  the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  that  powerful  monarch  dis- 
posed of  a part  of  the  wealth  obtained  by  his  conquests  in  purchasing 
cedar-timber  from  Hiram,  king  of  with  whom  he  kept  up  a friendly 
correspondence  while  he  lived.  He  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  car- 
penters for  carrying  on  his  works.  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  indulged  his  taste  for  magnificence  and  luxury  to 
a great  extent.  He  employ^  the  wealth  collected  by  his  father  in  works 
of  architecture,  and  in  strengthening  and  improving  hb  kingdom.  He 
built  the  frmous  temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  cities, 
among  which  was  the  celebrated  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  From  the  king 
of  Tyre  he  obtained  cedar  and  fir,  or  cypress-timbers,  and  large  stones 
cut  and  prepared  for  building,  which  the  Tyrians  conveyed  by  water  to 
the  most  convenient  landing-place  in  Solomon’s  dominions.  Hiram  also 
sent  a vast  number  of  workmen  to  asNst  and  instruct  Solomon’s  people, 
none  of  whom  had  skill  ‘‘  to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians*”  Solomon, 
in  exchange,  furnished  the  Tyrians  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  received 
a balance  in  gold.  Solomon  and  Hiram  appear  to  have  subsequently 
entered  into  a trading  speculation  or  adventure  upon  a large  scale. 
Tyrian  shipwrights  were  accordingly  sent  to  build  vessels  for  both  kings 
at  Eziongeber,  Solomon’s  port  on  Uie  Red  Sea,  whither  he  himself  went 
to  animate  them  wkh  his  presence  (2  €hron.  viii.  17.)  These  ships, 
conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  in  company  to  some  rich  countries 
called  Ophir  and  Tarshish,  regarding  the  position  of  which  the  learned 
have  multiplied  conjectures  to  little  purpose.  The  voyage  occupied  three 
years ; yet  the  returns  in  this  new  found  trade  were  very  great  and  profit- 
able. This  fibet  took  in  apes,  ebony,  and  parrots  on  the  coast  of  Ethi- 
opia,  gold  at  Ophir,  or  the  place  of  traffic  whither  the  people  of  Ophir 
resorted ; it  traded  on  both  sides^of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia,  in  all  parts  of  Ethiopia  beyond  the  straits  when  it  had 
entered  the  ocean  ; thence  it  passed  up  the  Persian  6ulf,  and  might  visit 
the  places  of  trade  upon  both  its  shores,  and  run  up  the  Tigris  or  the 
Euphrates  as  for  as  these  rivers  were  navigable. 

After  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  commerce  of  the  Israelites  seems  to 
have  ve^  materially  declined.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  and  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  to  efiect  its  revival ; but  the 
ships  which  they  had  built  at  Eziongeber  having  been  wrecked  in  the 
harbor,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  assistance  from  the  Phoenicians  in  fitting  out  this  fleet.  Great 
efibrts  were  made  by  the  Egyptians  to  extend  the  commerce  of  their 
country,  among  which,  not  the  least  considerable,  was  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  construct  a canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  Twe  soon  eclipsed  the  ancient  and  long-flour- 
ishing  commerciad  city  of  Sidon.  About  600  years  before  Christ  her  com- 
mercial splendor  seemed  to  have  been  at  its  height,  and  is  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.)  The  imports  into  T^re  were  fine  linen  firom 
purple  from  the  isleaof Elisha ; silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from 
Tarshish,  the  south  part  of  Spain  ; slaves  and  brazen  vessels  firom  Javan 
or  Greece,  Tubal,  and  Meshech ; horses,  slaves  bred  to  horsemanship, 
and  mules  fiom  Togarmah;  emeralds,  purple,  embroidery,  fine  linen, 
corals,  and  agates  from  Syria ; com,  balm,  honey,  oil,  and  gums  firom 
the  Israelites  ; wine  and  wool  from  Damascus ; polished  iron- ware,  pre- 
cious oils,  and  cinnamon  fiom  Dan,  Javan,  and  Mezo ; magnificent  carpets 
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from  Ded&n ; sheep  and  goats  from  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia ; costly 
Ibices,  some  the  produce  of  India^  precious  stones,  and  gold  from  the 
merchants  of  Sheba  or  Sabsea,  and  Rama  or  Regma,  ccamtries  in  the 
south  part  of  Arabia ; blue  cloths,  embroidered  works,  rich  apparel  in 
corded  cedar-chests,  supposed  to  be  original  India  packages,  and  other 
goods  from  Sheba,  Ashur,  and  Chilmad,  and  from  Haran,  Canneh,  and 
Eden,  trading  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia.  The  vast  wealth  that 
thus  flowed  into  Tyre  from  all  quarters  brought  with  it  its  too  general 
concomitants— extravagance,  dissipation,  and  relaxation  of  morals. 

The  subjection  of  T^e,  the  renowned  city  which  was  strong  in  the 
sea,  whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  traflicers  were  the  honor* 
aWe  of  the  earth,”  by  Cyrus,  and  its  subsequent  overthrow  by  Alexander, 
after  a determined  and  most  formidable  resistance,  terminated  alike  the 
grandeur  of  that  city  and  the  history  of  ancient  commerce,  as  far  as 
they  are  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  (Anderson’s  History  of  Commerce ; 
Vincent’s  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; Heeren’s  Rc- 
searches ; Barnes’s  Ancient  commerce  of  Western  Asia^  in  American 
Biblical  Repository^  1841.) 


Art.  II.— the  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CURRENCY. 

CHAPTER  n*  SECTION  I. 

SESTRAlNIRa  AND  REaULATIR»  THS  ISSX7E  OF  BANKS — BOW  FAR  RESTRAINT  AND  REOULATION 
MAT  PROPERLY  BE  CARRIED  ? AND  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THEXR  OBJECT  7 RIOHTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Having  in  the  previous  chapter  taken  a general  view  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  currency,”  whether  exclusively  metallic,  or  mixed, 
and  consisting  partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  bank  notes — having,  too,  shown 
that  the  term  currency,”  in  this  confined  and  limited  sense,  com- 
prehends but  a part,  and  that  not  a very  large  one,  of  the  multiform  in- 
struments by  which  exchanges  are  efiected ; and  further,  that  of  all  such 
instruments,  bank  notes  and  notes  essentially  resembling  them  in  their 
nature  and  eflects,  are  alone  (or  at  le^  more  especially;  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  legislative  regulation  ; and  having,  we  hope,  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that  the  issuing  of  such  notes,  or,  (as  it  may  well  be  called,)  the 
business  of  making  money  for  the  public,  cannot,  without  the  danger,  or 
rather,  the  certainty  of  being  abused,  be  left  entirely  free  and  unrestrain- 
ed, we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  what  way,  or  by  what  methods, 
the  restraining  and  regulating  that  issue  may  be  best  accomplished ; and 
shall  return  once  more  to  the  question,  the  solution  of  which  is  the  great 
object  of  our  inquiry. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  devising  laws  ft>r  the  restraint  and 
regulation  of  banks,  and  in  prescribing  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
establishment,  or  the  management  of  ffiem,  the  duty  of  the  legislator  is 
confined,  properly,  to  simply  guarding  against  the  injury,  or  detriment  to 
which  the  public  interests,  or  welfare  might  be  exposed,  from  the  unre- 
strained and  unregulated  action  and  conduct  of  such  institutions.  It  is 
no  part  of  his  business  to  instruct  bankers — ^whether  individual  or  incor- 
porated— ^in  the  best  and  most  approved  schemes  of  banking,  with  a view 
to  securing  the  largest  profits  a^  dividends  upon  their  capital.  It  is  no 
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more  a part  of  his  business  to  do  this,  than  it  is  to  instruct  any  other 
class  of  capitalists  on  the  best  and  most  profitable  manner  of  employing 
their  capital.  It  is  obvious  that  bankers,  like  other  capitalists,  are  them- 
selves usually  fiir  better  qualified  to  determine  upon  the  most  profitable 
and  eligible  way  of  employing  their  capital,  than  any  legislator,  or,  than 
any  legislature  can  be.  The  stockholders  in  a bank,  whether  two,  or 
two  hundred,  and  whether  incorporated,  or  not  incorporated,  may  be 
safely  left  to  settle  among  themselves  all  those  matters  which  concern 
only  the  interests  of  their  bank.  The  object,  and  only  object  which 
ba^  and  bankers  propose  to  themselves,  is,  the  promotion  of  their  own 
advantage — ^the  increase  of  their  own  pecuniary  gains  and  profits.  To 
imagine  that  in  the  establishment  or  management  of  a bank,  the  propri- 
etors and  stockholders  can  ever  have  any  other  object  than  this  in  view, 
would  argue  a degree  of  simplicity  not  very  credible.  It  is  perfectly 
fair,  of  course,  that  they,  like  any  other  class  of  capitalists,  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  employ  their  capital  and  their  industry  in  the  manner  which, 
to  them,  seems  to  promise  the  greatest  advantage  and  profit ; provided 
always  that  the  liberty  thus  allowed  them,  shall  not  lead  to  consequeTOes 
injurious  to  the  rights,  or  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  Bank- 
ing, it  is  obvious,  is  not  the  only  business,  which,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
carried  on  with  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  without  injury  to  the 
public,  requires  the  interposition  and  restraining  influence  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  business  of  dyeing — ^that  of  tanning — some  of  the  manufactures 
in  which  the  steam  power  is  employed  ; and  many  others  which  it  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail,  are  very  properly  made  the 
subject  of  legislative,  or  municipal  regulation.  The  legislature,  in  such 
cases,  however,  very  wisely  limits  its  endeavor,  to  the  prevention  of  the 
detriment  which  might  accrue  to  the  public,  were  such  occupations  per- 
mitted to  be  carried  on  without  due  restraint  and  regulation ; and  having 
provided  for  the  public  safety,  leaves  the  dyer,  the  tanner  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, each  to  carry  on  his  business  on  his  own  way,  satisfied  that 
they  will  each  of  them,  in  his  respective  occupation,  choose  the  best  and 
most  profitable  way.  The  intention  and  object  of  legislating  in  relation 
to  banks  is,  obviously,  not  to  instruct  them,  but  to  protect  the  public* 
Banks  require  no  instruction  from  legislatures  upon  the  business  of  making 
laige  dividends  and  profits.  What  they  chiefly  require  is  authority  for 
their  establishment ; and  this  having  been  obtained,  the  rights  of  the 
banks  as  against  the  public,  and  those  of  the  public  as  against  them, 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  decision  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  And,  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  where,  by 
the  legislative  authority,  a charter  for  banking  purposes  has,  under  cer- 
tain specified  conditions  been  granted  to  any  company  of  linkers,  the 
question  whether  such  conditions  have  been  complied  with  or  have  l^en 
violated,  can  never,  without  a manifest  impropriety,  (not  to  say  injustice,) 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  that  body  which  conferred  the  grant. 

SECTION  n. 

SAire  SUBJECT  CONTINUED— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  BANKS  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  A 

MATTER  OF  COMPROMISE  AND  BARGAIN  IN  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  ARE  THE  LOOSERS — BANES 

EASILY  ELUDE  THE  RESTRAINTS  ORDINARILY  IMPOSED  UPON  THEM — NO  DEPENDENCE  CAN 

BE  PLACED  UPON  THE  REPORTS  OF  BANKS  IN  RELATION  TO  THEIR  OWN  CONDITION. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  here  presented  upon  the  question  of  the 
just  limits  of  the  legislative  power,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  and 
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regulation  of  banks,  it  will  follow,  that  the  legislature  may,  by  the  terms 
of  a bank  charter  granted,  compel  the  grantees  or  stockholders  to  give 
security  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  notes  which  may  be  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  charter — may  determine  upon  the  nature  and 
description  of  that  security — may  require  that  the  stockholders  and  pro- 
prietors shall  all  of  them,  in  their  individual  capacity,  be  held  responsible 
to  the  holders  of  their  notes,  in  the  whole  amount  of  their  private  fortunes  ; 
may  prohibit  the  issue,  by  the  bank,  of  any  notes  or  bills  of  denom- 
inations lower  than  some  certain  and  designated  minimum — may,  in 
short,  subject  the  banks  which  they  have  established,  to  any  system  of 
regulations,  which  may  appear  to  be  clearly  necessary  to  the  protection 
and  security  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public.  But  it  would  bo 
evidently  improper,  that  the  legislature  should  enter  into  the  regulation 
of  mere  matters  of  detail,  which  may  always  be  better  settled  by  the 
banks  themselves,  than  by  the  legislature.  It  would  be  improper,  for 
example,  that  the  legislature  should  require,  “that  the  directors  of  a 
bank  should  make  half  yearly  dividends  of  its  profits;  or  that  the  di- 
rectors should  have  the  power  to  appoint  a cashier,  clerks,  and  other 
officers  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  bank,  with  such  salaries  as 
to  them  shall  seem  meet;”  or,  ^‘that  such  cashier,  clerks  and  other 
officers  should  retain  their  places  until  removed  therefrom,  or  until 
others  shall  be  appointed  in  their  places,  iScc.”  It  is  true,  that  where 
banks  are  constituted  as  they  are  in  this  country — that  is,  where  no  se- 
curity  is  given  to  the  public  and  note-holders  which  is  independent  of  the 
fate  of  the  bank,  and  which  will  continue  good,  though  the  bank  should 
fail,  the  interests  of  the  public  and  those  of  the  bank,  become  as  one, 
and  must  sink  or  swim  together ; and  it  may,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  supposed,  that  the  legislature  are  justified  in  entering  more  minutely 
into  the  details  of  bank-management,  than,  under  a different  state  of  things, 
would  be  either  prudent  or  proper ; for,  it  is  probably  considered,  that  as 
the  legislature,  in  taking  its  measures  in  relation  to  banks,  are  generally 
uninfluenced  by  motives  of  pecuniary  interest,  and  are  not  stimulated  by 
hopes  of  large  profits  and  dividends,  they  are  more  likely  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  caution  and  prudence,  than  bank  directors  or  proprietors,  who, 
though  deeply  interested,  it  is  true,  in  the  prosperity  and  security  of  their 
bank,  may,  nevertheless,  sometimes  be  tempted  by  the  spirit  of  gambling 
and  speculation,  and  the  hope  of  realizing  large  profits  and  dividends,  to 
expose  themselves  to  great  and  extraordinary  risks.  The  public,  though 
they  have  no  share  in  those  large  profits  and  dividends,  are  yet  liable  to 
suffer  severely,  from  the  great  risks  to  which  the  banks  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  expose  themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  them.  The  public, 
therefore,  and  the  legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  may  well  conceive 
they  have  a right  to  enter,  far  more  minutely,  into  the  details  of  bank 
direction  and  discipline,  than,  under  a different  system,  would  be  either 
politic  or  practicable.  The  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  afford 
the  public  no  security  independent  of  their  own  solvency — while  they  set 
apart,  and  withdraw  from  the  ordinary  risks  of  trade,  no  fund,  which, 
although  all  their  other  resources  should  prove  worthless,  may  yet  be  re- 
lied upon  by  the  public  and  note-holders  as  a certain  and  unfailing  guar- 
anty for  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  them — so  long  as  this  continues  to 
be  the  case,  the  banks,  certainly,  can  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
vexatious  and  intermeddling  nature  of  the  legislation  to  which  they  must 
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often  be  subjected.  The  establishment  of  a bank,  tinder  the  existing 
sjstem,  is  the  result  of  a compromise  between  the  public,  (or  their  rep* 
resentatires,)  and  the  projectors  and  proprietors  of  the  bank  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  public  concede  to  the  bank  proprietors  certain  rights  and 
pririleges,  the  possession  of  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  undertaking ; and  in  return  for  such  concessions,  they  re- 
ceive from  the  bank  usually  some  pecuniary  advantage — sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  a bonus — sometimes  in  some  other  shape.  The  public,  (or 
their  representatives,)  take  upon  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  prescribe 
and  impose  certain  regulations  and  restraints  upon  the  banks,  to  whieh 
the  latter,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  granted,  readily  submit. 
The  public,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  usually  get  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.  The  banks  easily  elude  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them, 
which  are  generally  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  wholly  inoperative  in  ^lose 
very  cases,  where,  had  it  been  possible  to  enforce  their  observance,  they 
wo^d  have  been  most  required  and  of  most  use ; and  the  public  are 
left  without  any  security  whatever  for  the  payment  of  the  bank  notes 
they  hold,  except  what  depends  entirely  upon  the  honesty  and  prudence 
of  the  banks  that  issued  them. 

To  take  an  example  of  one  of  the  devices  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, that  the  lemslature  should  compel  the  banks  to  afford  securi^  to> 
the  public ; it  hasten  one  plan  to  mi^e  it  obligatory  upon  the  banks, 
to  make  a periodical  publication  of  their  liabUkies  and  assets and 
*^to  c(»nmunicate  a balance  sheet  to  the  profurietors  at  large.”  The  ac-^ 
tual  publicaticm  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  a bank-opposing  the* 
puUication  to  be  made  in  good  faith,  and  to  give  a perfectly  ^r  and  imv 
partial  account  of  its  debts  and  credits,  wo^d,  it  canm^  be  denied,  aid 
the  public  not  a little^  in  forming  a just  estimate  of  the*  degree  in  which' 
they  could  venture  to  aftbrd  it  their  confidence ; and  the  subjecting  banks 
to  the  necessity  of  making  such  a publication  periodically,  and  at  short 
intervals,  would,  by  obliging  them  to  consult  tbeir  own  immediate  interest 
in  the*  maintenance  of  their  credit  with  the  public^  compel  them  in  a 
measure  to  restrain  their  issues  and  liabilities  within  DMKlerate  and  rea- 
sonable bounds ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  should  be  found,  from 
their  own  repoi^  to  have  neglected  this  proper  rule^  of  caution,  and  to 
have*  exceeded  the  due  proportion  of  their  liabilities  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  of  assets,  the  public  would,  at  least,  be  put  upon  their  guard,  and 
be  afforded  some  opportunity  of  escaping  without  loss.  But,  the  error  of 
this  reasoning  consists  in  supposing,  that  banks  will  ever  make  a true 
and  ^r  report  of  their  condition,  in  any  case,  in  which  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  do  otherwise ; or  where,  in  other  words,  such  a report  must 
necessarily  be  an  unfavorable  one.  Bsmks  which  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, indeed,  may,  generally  speaking,  be  fairly  expected  to  give  a true 
account  of  ^emselves.  To  them,  the  publication  of  the  truth,  is  not  an 
injury.  ^ But  to  banks  which  happen,  as  is  too  often  the  ease,  to  be  differ- 
ently situated,  the  publication  of  the  truth — ^the  plain,  unvarnished  truth, 
must  often  be  productive  of  the  most  immediately  ruinous  consequences  ; 
and  these  will  extend  not  only  to  the  banks  themselves,  but  to  multitudes 
of  persons  who  have  no  other  connexion  with  them,  than  as  borrowers  of 
their  capital,  depositors,  It  is  easy  to  understand,  how  the  appre- 
hension of  producing  such  wide  spread  ruin— of  disappointing  and  crush- 
ing so  many  hopes,  and  causing  so  much  misery,  should  very  naturally 
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render  men,  though  generally  of  correct  principles,  reluctant  to  make  a 
bold  and  open  avowal  of  the  truth,  where  such  avowal  is  expected  to  be 
followed  with  consequences  so  terrible.  The  hope  too  of  averting,  or, 
if  not,  of  at  least  deferring  the  evil  day,  must  always  have  its  influence  in  ' 
warping  their  line  of  conduct  from  that  of  strict  and  rigid  duty.  Duty, 
under  such  circumstances,  assumes  too  much  of  the  aspect  of  severity  ; 
and  we  are  easily  persuaded  to  think  ourselves  absolved  from  a punctil- 
ious adherence  to  its  dictates,  by  what  we  are  disposed  to  regard,  as  its 
excessive  rigor.  To  suppose  bankers  and  bank  directors  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  such  considerations  as  these,  would  be  to  suppose  them 
more  scrupulously  honest  and  conscientious,  and  more  firm  than  other 
men — to  suppose  them  superior,  indeed,  to  the  condition  and  infirmities 
of  our  common  nature.  It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that  the  report  of  a 
bank,  respecting  its  own  condition  and  the  amount  of  its  effects  and  li- 
abilities, is  not  a mere  statement  of  facts.  It  must  generally  be  a state- 
ment, composed,  partly  of  matters  of  fact,  and  partly  of  matters  of  opin- 
ion. A portion,  and  generally  a large  portion  of  the  assets  of  a bank, 
must  consist  of  the  debts  and  obligations  which  have  been  contracted 
towards  it  in  the  course  of  its  business.  But,  of  what  value  are  such 
debts  and  obligations  ? upon  this  question,  it  is  obvious,  a great  diversity 
of  opinion  may  exist.  While,  in  the  estimate  of  parties,  unbiased  by 
interest  or  prejudice,  they  may  be  set  down  as  absolutely  worthless,  in 
that  of  the  banks  themselves,  very  probably  they  may  be  reckoned  as  so 
much  gold  and  silver  coin.  A bank  which  has  discounted  bills  and  obli- 
gations to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  proves,  by  such 
conduct,  that  at  the  time  of  discounting  them,  it  believed  these  bills 
and  obligations  to  be  good;  and  they  are  accordingly  placed  among  the 
number  of  its  assets ; but  subsequent  events — a change  in  the  course  of 
trade — a war — a treaty — the  imposition  of  a new  tariff  abroad,  or  at 
home — any  circumstance,  in  short;  which  may  shake  the  credit  of  the 
debtors  of  the  bank,  may  have  reduced  the  value  of  these  bills  and  obli- 
gations to  a third,  or  to  a fourth  part  of  what  they  were  originally  worth ! 
To  expect  that  banks,  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event,  should  come 
forward  and  make  a public  acknowledgment  of  their  losses,  and  by  this 
means,  injure  their  credit — aggravate,  tenfold,  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation,  and  perhaps  even  cause  their  own  immediate  destruction, 
would  be  to  expect  a degree  of  heroic,  stoic  virtue  on  the  port  of  those 
institutions,  which,  I believe,  their  greatest  admirers  have  never  yet  ven- 
tured to  claim  on  their  behalf.  But,  though  we  should  admit  that  even 
under  circumstances  the  most  trying,  the  managers  and  directors  of  these 
institutions  may  be  expected  to  act  with  the  greatest  integrity,  and  most 
perfect  good  faith,  still,  we  all  know  how  sanguine  men  usually  are,  in 
relation  to  their  own  affairs ; and  in  how  different  a light  these  may  ap- 
pear to  the  parties  chiefly  concerned,  and  to  those  who  have  no  interest 
in  them,  and  consequently  no  bias.  We  should,  therefore,  be  at  no  loss, 
even  in  cases  where  suspicion  of  dishonesty  w’as  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— ^to  account  for  finding  among  the  assets  of  a bank,  and  set  down  at 
their  full  nominal  value,  debts  and  obligations,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  well  informed  and  unbiased  persons,  would  probably  have  been  es- 
timated as  wholly  worthless,  or  have  been  rated,  to  say  the  least,  at  B/ 
very  considerable  discount. 
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THE  COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  OP  A BALANCE  SHEET — THE  INADEQUACY  OF  SUCH 

A DEVICE  TO  THE  OBJECT  PROPOSED — THE  STOCKHOLDERS  THE  DUPES  AND  VICTIMS  OP  THEIR 

AOENTS,  THE  DIRECTORS — THE  CAUSE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THIS  EVIL — ^THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS 

AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  OUR  SYSTEM  FALSE  AND  ERRONEOUS. 

The  same  objections  apply,  it  is  obvious,  and  with  equal  force,  to  the 
proposal  for  restraining  the  directors  and  agents  of  a bank,  by  compelling 
the  communication  to  the  stockholders  of  a balance  sheet.”  The  total 
inadequacy  of  such  a device  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  proposed, 
must,  after  what  has  been  already  said,  be  so  apparent  as  to  call  for  very 
little  additional  remark.  If  the  stockholders  of  a bank  have  no  better 
means  of  obtaining  information  upon  the  subject  of  its  condition,  than 
what  is  afforded  by  the  balance  sheet  of  the  directors,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  at  all  better  instructed  in  the  matter  than  the  public  and  note-holders 
of  the  bank.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  bank  indeed,  and  while  there 
is  nothing  in  its  condition  which  requires  concealment  or  disguise,  the 
stockholders  will  find,  in  their  balance  sheet,  a pretty  fair  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  agents ; and  may  feel  satisfied,  that  th^y  have  not 
been  dup^  by  them^  but  no  sooner  shall  the  reverse  of  this  happen  to  be 
the  case — no  sooner  shall  the  bank  become,  from  whatever  cause,  involved 
in  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  than  the  balance  sheet  will  cease, 
however  fiiirly  it  may  show,  to  be  any  longer  a document,  upon  which  any 
firm  and  undoubting  reliance  can  be  plac^.  The  directors,  or  officers  of 
the  bank,  who  make  out  the  balance  sheet,  are  interested,  chiefly,  in  the 
retaining  their  places  in  the  bank — in  securing,<by  that  means,  facilities 
for  borrowing  money  for  themselves,  and  lending  it  to  others ; and  in  thus 
preserving  and  exercising  an  influence  and  control  in  the  community,  far 
greater  than  any,  to  which  their  own  property,  or  character  could  entitle 
them.  It  is  to  them,  therefore,  of  the  most  immediate  consequence,  to 
keep  up  the  fair  credit  of  the  bank — ^to  prevent  its  reputation  from  sustain- 
ing  any  shock,  from  indiscreet  disclosures — to  conceal  those  infirmities 
and  disorders  of  its  present  state,  which  it  has  contracted  in  a long  course 
of  management,  whether  from  unavoidable  accidents  and  misfortune,  or 
from  their  own  imprudence  ; or,  what  is  worse,  from  their  own  dishonesty ; 
and  which,  they  are  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  they  may,  possibly,  ultimately 
be  enabled  to  cure,  provided  only,  they  can  prevent  any  indiscreet  and 
premature  disclosures  from  being  made. 

The  motives,  indeed,  which,  during  a period  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment, must  tempt  the  directors  of  a bank  to  practise  deception  and  mis- 
representation upon  both  stockholders  and  public,  are  in  their  nature  so 
strong  and  cogent,  and  the  aigimients  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of 
such  a course  of  conduct,  «re,.  at  the  same  time,  so  specious  and  plausible, 
that  it  can  afford  no  just  subject  of  wonder,  if  such  motives  and  arguments 
are  found  frequently  to  prevail  over  the  rigid  dictates  and  exacting  punc- 
tilios* of  a nice  and  scrupulous  sense  of  duty.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
numerous  have  been  the  instances,  in  this  country,  in  which  proprietors 
and  Midiareholders  in  banks  have  been  made  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their 
agents — ^the  officers  and  managers  of  those  institutions.  The  number  and 
frequency  of  occurrences  of  this  nature,  have  been  such,  as  to  reflect  much 
and  serious  .discredit  upon  the  character  and  respectability  of  the  com- 
mercial and  I)U8mess  portion  of  the  community,  and  even  to  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  grave  national  reproach.  The  origin  of  the  evil, 
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however,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  defect  of  character,  nor  in  any  inferi- 
ority  on  our  part  when  compared  with  other  nations,  in  point  of  honesty, 
(for  in  this  respect  we  may,  without  vanity,  perhaps,  claim  as  a general 
rule,  some  little  advantage,)  but  entirely  to  the  &lse  principles  and  erro- 
neous views  upon  which  we  have  proceeded,  in  laying  down,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  system. 

CHAPTER  ni.  SECTION  I. 

LIMITED  LIABILITT — ^NTTMEROUS  PARTNERS — SMALL  AMOUNT  OP  SHARES — GAMBLING — THE 
MANAGERS  OR  DIRECTORS  OF  BANKS — THEIR  FACILITIES,  OPPORTUNITIES,  TEMPTATIONS,  AND 
IRRESPONSIBILITY — THE  WANT  OF  SOME  FIXED  PRINCIPLE  IN  BANKS  ESTABLISHED  UNDER  THE 
PREVAILING  SYSTEM — ^IN  WHAT  THIS  FIXED  PRINCIPLE  IS  FOUND  TO  CONSIST — THE  SAFEST 
BANKS. 

Under  this  system,  which  difiTers,  in  this  respect,  from  that  of  England, 
no  stockholder  or  shareholder  in  a bank  is  liable  towards  the  creditors  of 
the  bank  for  more  than  the  amount  of  his  shares. The  efiect  of  this  is, 
that  great  numbers  of  persons  are  tempted  to  become  owners  of  bank 
shares,  who,  if  the  liability  had  extended  to  the  whole,  or  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  amount  of  their  private  fortunes,  would  never  probably 
have  ventured  upon  such  a speculation.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  propri- 
etors of  bank  shares  and  bank  stock  come  to  be  very  numerous.  Every 
body  who  has  a few  dollars,  or  a few  hundred  dollars  to  spare,  becomes 
in  this  way  connected  with  the  banks.  Such  a person  considers,  that  if 
even  the  bank  in  which  he  has  taken  shares  should  fail,  he  can  loose,  at 
the  worst,  only  his  shares ; the  amount  of  which  bears,  probably,  but  a 
small  proportion  to  that  of  his  entire  property.  In  the  expectation  of  large 
dividends  and  profits,  he  is  willing  to  encounter  the  risk  of  such  a loss. 
Every  shareholder  becomes^  in  this  way^  a sort  of  gambler.  Banks  become 
lotteries,  in  which  every  one  ventures  a small  sum,  in  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing prizes  ; or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  making  exhorbitant  profits.  The 
ultimate  fate  of  the  bank,  and  even  of  his  shares,  is  a consideration  too 
remote  to  have  much  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  shareholder,  so  long  as 
the  bank  gratifies  him,  as  it  will  generally  find  means  to  do,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a handsome  dividend.  The  whole  management  of  the  bank  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a few,  who,  like  the  majority  of  the  shareholders,  have 
but  a small  number  of  shares ; and  who,  besides,  have  generally  little 
other  property  than  what  they  can  make  out  of  the  loans  from  the  bank 
itself.  The  men  of  property  who,  in  the  beginning,  may  have  invested 
any  considerable  amounts  in  such  a concern,  would  soon  find  occasion  to 
withdraw  from  it;  or  will  retain  but  a small  number  of  shares;  so,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  bank,  they  may  at  least  be  secure  against 
the  occurrence  of  any  serious  loss.  The  stockholders  and  shareholders, 
in  such  a concern,'are  too  numerous — too  much  dispersed  and  distant  from 
one  another — ^too  careless,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  several  invest- 
ments which  each  of  them  has  made  in  it,  to  be  vigilant  or  able  guardi- 
ans of  its  true  interests  or  ultimate  fate.  According  to  the  old  adage,  what 
is  every  body’s  business  is  nobody’s  business,”  and  thus  the  entire  control 
and  management  of  the  concern  is  abandoned,  as  we  before  reOiarked,  to 
the  hands  of  a small  junto,  whose  interests  and  safety  are  not  at  all  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  ultimate  prosperity  or  failure  of  the  bank  than  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  shareholders,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  possess  facili- 

* This  is  the  general  rule. 
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ties  for  borrowing,  and  a command  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  specula- 
tion,  which,  though  extremely  convenient  to  themselves,  doubtless— ena- 
bling them  often  to  realize  large  amounts  of  property — are  yet  liable  too 
to  firequently  abused,  to  the  great  injury  and  loss,  as  well  of  their  con- 
stituents, the  shareholders,  as  of  the  public  and  note-holders.  These  re- 
marks are  intended,  not  as  a censure  of  any  men,  or  class  of  men ; but 
as  the  condemnation  of  a system.  They  are  intended  to  demonstrate  how 
unwise  and  mischievous  must  be  any  system  of  banking,  which  entrusts 
to  the  hands  of  an  almost  irresponsible  set  of  men,  who,  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  fticilities  and  opportunities  which 
they  enjoy,  are  necessarily  exposed,  frequently,  to  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions, which,  but  too  often,  they  have  been  proved  by  experience  unable 
to  resist ; an  immense  aggregate  of  property,  owned  in  different  and  &- 
tant  parts  of  the  country,  and  generally  in  comparatively  small  amounts  ; 
and  by  a great  multitude  of  persons,  who,  from  various,  causes  which  have 
been  already  alluded  to,  cannot  possibly  exercise  any  efficient  control  or 
superintendance  over  its  management.  It  requires  but  little  reflection,  we 
think,  to  be  convinced,  that  banks  established  upon  such  a system,  and  on 
such  principles,  must  unavoidably,  from  the  inherent  vices  of  their  own 
constitution,  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes ; and  must 
contain,  in  fact,  within  themselves  the  latent  causes  of  their  own  dissolu- 
tion. The  corrupting  principle  of  the  system  inheres  in  every  thing  which 
proceeds  from,  or  is  built  upon  it.  Such  banks  can  possess,  it  is  obvious, 
nothing  of  stability  or  firmness — nothing  of  strength,  confidence,  or  dura- 
bility— ^nothing  of  security,  or  safety.  They  must  be  liable  to  be  warped 
from  their  steady,  onward  course,  by  the  allurements  of  every  fancied  and 
temporary  advantage ; and  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither,  and  be  blown 
about  and  around  by  every  breath  of  speculation,  and  every  gust  of  fear. 
They  must  continue  to  be,  (as  they  have  always  heretofore  beenO  at  once,  the 
causes,  and  the  victims  of  those  panics  in  the  commercial  world,  which 
have  been  more  fatal,  perhaps,  to  the  happiness  of  communities,  than  either 
pestilence  or  war.  Every  thing  about  them  and  around  them,  must  par- 
take of  the  restlessness — the  insecurity — the  uncertainty— the  vacillation, 
which  result  from  the  absence  of  some  fixed,  and  invariable,  and  determi- 
nate principle  of  action. 

In  banks  properly  constituted,  this  principle  is  found  in  the  preponder- 
ance which  is  invariably  given  to  the  consideration  of  security^  over  all 
other  considerations,  or  objects  whatever.  With  such  banks,  ffie  amomit 

dividends  and  profits,  is  an  object  altogether  secondary  and  subordinate. 
It  has  no  weight  with  them,  when  placed  in  the  balance,  in  opposition  to 
the  all-important  object  of  security.  Now,  this  will  ever  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  ail  banks  so  constituted  and  conditianedy  asihat  their  ruin  orfcnL 
ure,  must  necessarily  involve  and  draw  along  with  it^  that  of  their  sharenM. 
ers  and  proprietors.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  shareholders  and 
proprietors,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  will  exercise  a control  so  strict 
and  vigilant  over  their  agents,  the  managers  of  the  bank,  as  will  leave 
them  little  room  for  the  employment  of  their  discretion,  and  still  less  for 
the  temptation  of  their  virtue.  It  must  be  very  evident  that  where  one 
invests  his  whole  property,  or  any  large  part  of  it  in  a eoncem  of  this  sort, 
particularly  if  his  property  be  a large  one,  he  is  fer  more  anxious  about 
the  question  oi  security,  than  about  that  of  the  amount  of  profits  and  divi- 
dends. So,  if  a number  of  persons  unite  in  the  establishment  of  a bank. 
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and  each  of  them  invests  in  it  his  whole,  or  any  large  portion  of  his  prop, 
erty,  the  ruling  principle  of  its  management  will  the  consideration  of 
security.  The  safest  banks,  therefore,  are,  generally  speaking,  those,  in 
which  the  amount  or  value  of  shares  or  stock  owned  severally  by  the  i^. 
vidual  stockholders,  or  proprietors,  bears  the  largest  proportion  to  that  of 
their  entire  property : and  in  which  the  number  of  stocl^olders  is  small- 
est compared  to  the  whole  amount  or  value  of  the  capital  invested.  In 
proportion  as  banks  recede  from  this  character — ^in  proportion  as  their 
shareholders  increase  in  number,  and  the  amount  of  shares  they  severally 
subscribe  for  diminishes — just  in  this  proportion  do  they  approach  to  the 
character  of  a lottery  or  gambling  concern ; and  must  partake,  of  course, 
of  the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  which  belong  to  the  nature  of  such 
things. 

SECTION  n. 

UNLIMITED  LUBIUTY— -ITS  ADVANTAOES,  07IN10N8  QUOTED— SBCUKITT  AGAINST  FBAUDB  AT- 

FOBDSD  BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  FRINCIFLE — ^WORTHLESSNESS  OF  THE  FEESENT  FLAN  OF 

AMERICAN  BANKING,  AND  FUTILITY  OF  ALL  THE  C^EB  AND  RESTRAINTS  HITHERTO  IMFOSED. 

Were  it  not,  however,  that  banks  thus  constituted,  are  entrusted  with 
the  issue  of  a paper  currency,  and  that  by  this  means,  their  bad  manage- 
ment  and  insecurity  are  connected  with  a matter  of  public  and  general 
concernment,  the  question  of  introducing  a reform  with  a view  to  insure 
their  better  management  and  greater  security,  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  It  is  this  circumstance  of  their  connection  with  the 
currency,  which  makes  them,  more  immediately,  a subject  of  legislative 
attention.  And  when  we  consider  how  important  to  the  public  and  country 
it  must  ever  be,  to  possess  a sound  and  secure  currency,  and  to  avoid  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  one  which  is  ever  variable  and  fluctua- 
ting, it  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  us  as  a subject  of  some  astonishment,  that 
the  attainment  of  objects  of  so  much  magnitude  and  consequence,  should 
ever  have  been  entrusted  to  institutions,  on  whose  prudent  and  able  man- 
agement, and  consequent  stability  and  success,  we  are  taught,  both  by 
reason  and  experience,  that  so  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

We  have  already  stated  our  conviction,  that  the  instability  and  misman- 
agement alluded  to,  are,  in  a great  measure,  ascribable  to  that  feature  in 
our  banking  corporations,  which  consists  in  their  having  a very  large 
number  of  stock  or  shareholders ; while  each  of  these  has  invested  in 
shares  or  stock,  an  amount  or  value  which  is  but  small,  compared  to  that 
of  his  entire  property.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  insure  better, 
and  more  prudent  management,  I would  propose,  that  in  the  case  of  all 
banks  hereafter  to  be  established,  the  legislature  should  require,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  of  their  establishment,  the  urdimxted  liability  of  the  share* 
holders ; and  that  upon  application  being  made  fer  the  renewal  of  any  of 
the  existing  bank  charters,  the  same  requirement  should  he  insisted  on,  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  condition  to  granting  thdr  renewal.  An  expe- 
rienced English  banker,'*'  and  well  informed  practical  writer  upon  bal- 
ing, says,  in  his  History  of  Banking  in  America,”  page  78,  dsc.  In 
America,  the  banks  are  chartered  banks,  and  the  shareholders,  in  most 
cases,  have  no  liability  beyond  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares.  In 
England,  every  shareholder  is  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  his  property  for 
all  the  debts  of  the  bank. 

* James  William  Gilbert,  general  manager  of  the  London  and  Westminister  bank. 
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Unlimited  liability  gives  greater  security  to  the  public.  It  will  hardly 
be  denied  that  all  the  property  of  five  hundred  partners  gives  greater 
security  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  than  any  small  portion  of  that  property 
that  may  be  advanced  in  the  form  of  paid  up  capital.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  paid  up  capital,  and  the  remaining  property  of  the  part- 
ners form  a larger  fund  than  the  paid  up  capital  alone.  The  unlimited 
liability  of  the  partners  constitutes  therefore  a higher  guarantee  for  the 
ultimate  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  bank,  whether  those  debts  arise  from 
notes  or  deposits. 

Unlimited  liability,  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a guarantee  for  prudent 
management.  As  the  directors  are  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  their  prop, 
erty,  mey  will  lake  care  not  to  incur  such  risks  as  will  place  that  property 
in  jeopardy.  And  the  shareholders  will  take  care  to  choose  directors, 
whose  wealth  and  character  render  them  worthy  of  conbdence ; and  they 
will  also  attend  to  the  annual  report  of  the  directors,  and  will  be  alive  to 
any  event  that  may  endanger  the  prosperity  of  the  bank.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  say,  that  private  bankers  run  risks,  although  their  whole  property 
is  liable,  and  hence  the  directors  of  joint  stock  banks  would  run  risks  in 
the  same  way.  First : private  bankers,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  run 
risks  as  bankers,  but  as  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  the  failure  of 
their  commercial  enterprises  has  brought  down  their  banks.  Secondly  : 
the  private  bankers  had  greater  inducements  to  run  risks,  because  all  the 
profit  of  the  risk  went  to  themselves ; but  bank  directors  have  no  such 
inducements,  because  the  profit  that  comes  to  themselves  is  very  small, 
being  only  in  proportion  to  the  shares  that  they  hold,  while  the  failure 
might  endanger  their  whole  property,  as  the  directors  would  be  the  first 
that  would  have  judgment  issued  against  them.  Nor  is  it  any  objection 
to  say,  that  the  shareholders  will  not  pay  any  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  banks,  so  long  as  they  receive  good  dividends.  It  may  be  very  true, 
that  when  the  shareholders  have  provided  for  the  good  management  of 
the  bank,  by  choosing  efficient  directors,  they  will  then  attend  no  &rther 
to  its  administration  beyond  receiving  the  half-yearly  or  annual  reports. 
But  let  it  be  once  even  rumored  that  the  directors  are  acting  unfaithfully 
towards  the  shareholders,  or  let  it  be  suspected  that  the  dividends  are  not 
paid  out  of  the  profits,  and  then  see  if  the  shareholders  will  not  meet,  and 
4show,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  are  alive  to  the  sense  of  unlimited  lia- 
bility. 

The  unlimited  liability  of  the  shareholders  attracts  the  public  confi. 
dence.  It  is  not  enough  that  a bank  is  ultimately  safe.  A want  of  con- 
fidence  in  our  banking  establishments  has  been  the  cause  of  much  misery. 
The  panic  of  1825  would  have  been  far  less  calamitous  had  there  existed 
no  suspicion  of  the  banks.  « ’i*  * It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the 

public  will  place  greater  confidence  in  a bank,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
paid-up  capita],  they  have  a claim  upon  the  property  of  all  the  partners, 
than  where  they  have  to  depend  upon  the  paid-up  capital  alone.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  tendency  of  unlimited  liability,  to  inspire  public  con- 
fidence, should  be  advanced  as  an  objection  against  it.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  public  confidence  may  be  abused,  and  that  the  banks  presuming 
on  the  confidence  they  know  they  have  acquired,  may  engage  in  specula- 
tions to  which  they  would  not  otherwise  resort.  We  grant  that  public 
confidence  may  be  abused ; but  is  there  no  way  of  guarding  against  these 
abuses,  but  by  rendering  the  banks  less  deserving  of  con^ence  J * * 
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Thej  who  assert  th^t  unlimited  liability  acquires  an  excessive  degree  of 
public  confidence,  admit  that  the  public  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  their 
own.  They  think  that  unlimited  liability  renders  a bank  less  worthy  of 
confidence ; the  public  think  the  reverse,  and  they  act  accordingly.” 

Mr.  McCullock,  a deservedly  high  authority  upon  this  subject  says  :* 
The  American  hanks  are  all  joint-stock  associations.  But  instead  of  the 
partners  being  liable,  as  in  England,  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts  of 
the  banks,  they  are  in  general  liable  only  for  the  amount  of  their  shares, 
or  for  some  fixed  multiple  thereof.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  tempta- 
tion to  commit  fraud  held  out  by  this  system,  which  has  not  a single  coun- 
tervailing advantage  to.  recommend  it.  The  worthlessness  of  the  plan  on 
which  the  banks  were  founded,  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  between 
1811,  and  the  fifth  of  May,  1830,  no  fewer  than  a hundred  and  sixty-five 
banks  became  altogether  bankrupt,  many  of  them  paying  only  an  insigni- 
ficant dividend ; and  this  exclusive  of  a much  greater  number  that  stop, 
ped  for  a while,  and  afterwards  resumed  payments.  This  wide  spread 
mischief  resulting  from  such  a state  of  things  has  led  to  the  devising  of 
various  complicated  schemes  for  insuring  the  stability  and  prudent  man- 
agement of  banks  ; but  as  they  all  involve  regulations  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enforce,  they  are  practically  worse  than  useless.” 


Art.  IIL— the  COMMERCE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  CHILLt  ' 

The  Republic  of  Chili  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Desert  of 
Atacama,  separating  it  from  Bolivia  and  Peru ; on  the  south,  by  the 
Magellan  Straits ; on  the  east  by  the  Cordilleras,  which  separate  it  from 
the  Pampas  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Republic  ; and  on  the  west,  by  the 
Pacific.  It  is  watered  by  a great  number  of  rivers,  some  of  which,  as 
the  Maule  and  the  Biobio,  are  navigable  to  some  extent,  and  could,  with 
little  cost,  be  made  still  more  so. 

The  first  insurrection  of  Chili  against  Spain  commenced  in  1810,  and 
lasted  till  1814.  The  successes  obtained  in  this  revolution,  however, 
were  soon  checked,  as  the  Spaniards  had  received  reinforcements  from 
home,  enabling  them  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  lost.  Three  years 
after,  in  1817,  Chili  revolted  again,  with  better  success,  and  the  Span- 
iards  were  expelled  by  General  Mendoza,  who,  in  the  plains  of  Chaca- 
buco,  by  a gallant  fight,  obtained  the  victory  over  5,000  Spaniards  with 
only  4,000  men. 

After  the  victory,  the  Chillians  considered  their  success  complete,  and 
had  already  begun  to  form  an  independent  government,  when  a new  army 
of  Royalists,  under  General  Osorio,  invaded  their  country.  This  army 
also  was  destroyed,  in  a decisive  battle,  on  the  5th  April,  1818,  the  Chil- 
lians fighting  under  the  command  of  San  Martin,  O’Higgins,  Balcarce, 
and  Las  Herreras,  who  completely  routed  the  enemy. 

A last  effort  was  then  made  by  Spain  to  regain  their  lost  dominion. 
A fifty-gun  frigate  and  ejeven  transport  ships,  with  2,500  men,  were  com- 
missioned, and  had  already  reached  Cape  Horn,  when  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Chili,  which  had  bought  and  armed  two  ships  of  the  Spanish 

* MeCullock’s  Commercial  Dictionary  Supplement. 

t As  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  W Drugulin,  for  **  Simmond’s  Colonial  Mag- 
azine,” for  June  1845,  with  additions  by  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine. 
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East  India  Company,  and  several  trading  vessels,  as  well  as  a Corvette, 
built  in  the  United  States,  sent  out  this  squadron  under  Captain  Manuel 
Blanco,  who  met  the  enemy’s  forces  at  Talcahuano,  and,  in  this  first 
trial  at  sea,  displayed  se  much  skill  and  talent,  that  he  actually  took  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet.  With  this  small  force,  Admiral  Cochrane  afterwards 
kept  up  the  blockade  of  the  Peruvian  ports  from  1819  to  1823,  at  which 
period  he  left  the  Chilian  service,  during  which  time  he  completely  nul- 
lified the  naval  forces  of  Spain  in  the  Pacific.  / 

The  first  government  of  Chili  was  Dictatorial.  General  O’Higgins 
was  elected  Dictator,  February  16, 1816,  and  remained  ih  office  till  1823. 
His  successor  was  General  Freire,  to  whom  followed  Blanco  and 
Eeysaguirre,  until,  in  1828,  a new  constitution  was  proclaimed,  and  Gen- 
eral Pinto  elected  president  of  the  young  Republic.  He,  however,  did 
not  accept  the  dignity  offered  to  him,  but  ceded  his  place  to  Don  Ramon 
Vicuna,  at  this  time  president  of  the  Senate. 

The  new  president  was  no  great  favorite  with  the  people ; several 
provinces  revolted,  and  a civil  war  ensued,  the  end  of  which  was,  that 
Vicuna  was  deposed,  and  General  Prieto  took  his  place,  in  1833,  after 
several  administrations  of  short  duration. 

At  this  period  it  may  properly  be  said,  the  true  history  of  Chili  begins. 
Under  Prieto’s  administration.  Chili  took  her  acknowledged  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  globe,  and  her  interior  relations  became  settled.  The 
national  debt  had  increased  to  the  enormous  amount  of  8,282,978  piasters, 
(about  $10,000,000.)  Prieto  therefore  dismissed  a third  of  the  standing 
army,  diminished  the  Salaries  of  the  servants  of  the  state,  recalled  most 
of  the  diplomatic  agents  at  foreign  courts,  and,  in  short,  established  such 
a rigorous  system  of  economy,  that,  in  1635,  already  an  equalibrium  in 
the  finances  of  the  state  was  obtained,  and  more  than  1,500,000  piasters 
of  interior  debts  were  paid  off*. 

The  increase  of  the  revenue  will  be  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

1831  1,517,537  piasters  1834 1,922,966  piasters 

1832  1,652,713 1835 2,003,421 

1833  1,770,760.. 

A rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  Chili  has  taken  place.  No 
wonder ; the  government  is  mild  ; taxes  light ; order  has  been  brought 
into  the  various  branches  of  administration  ; equitable  laws  protect  alike 
the  native  and  the  foreigner ; and  the  legislation  of  the  Republic  may 
simply  be  reduced  to  these  two  points : 

1.  Perfect  liberty  to  the  citizen,  so  long  as  he  respects  that  of  his 
fellow-subjects, 

2 Absolute  equality  under  the  law,  which  admits  no  titles,  no  catego- 
ries, no  privileges  or  distinctions  between  natives  and  foreigners,  pro- 
tecting all  alike  by  the  same  guarantees. 

The  administration  of  justice,  without  being  entirely  freed  from  the 
forms  instituted  by  the  Spanish  government,  is  expeditious,  impartial,  and 
equitable,  or,  at  least,,  always  conscientious.  The  judges'are  independ- 
ent, because  their  oflSce  is  permanent.  Their  ’decrees,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  an  exposition  of  the 
reasons  or  considerations  which  influenced  acquittal  or  condemnation. 
The  cases  of  the  poor  are  pleaded  m forma  pauperis. 

This  country,  which  under  the  Spanish  sway  was  uncultivated  and 
poor,  now  every  where  shows  fertile  lands,  rich  plantations,  and  artificial 
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meadows.  Fine  villages,  farms,  schools,  and  public  institutions,  now  oc- 
cupy the  places  of  the  poor  huts  of  former  times.  Everything  has  in- 
creased, everything  has  grown  more  important,  and  a few  facts  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  this. 

The  annual  mining  produce  under  the  Spaniards  was  on  the  averagCt 

Silver S3»500  marcs.  (1  marc=8  oz.) 

Copper 25,000  cwt. 

In  1834  it  had  risen  to>— 

Silver 164,000  marcs. 

Copper 75,000  cwt 

Which  brought  in  circulation  a sum  of  2,500,000  piasters.  The  course 
of  the  bills  of  the  treasury  was,  August  20,  1840,  not  higher  than  24  per 
cent,  while  in  September,  1843,  they  were  in  demand  at  68  per  cent. 

These  favourable  results,  however,  should  not  lead  to  the  belief,  that 
Chili  has  enjoyed  perfect  peace  since  her  independence.  She  has  had 
to  maintain  long  and  severe  struggles  with  Peru,  which,  however,  only 
served  to  develop  more  strongly  the  high  mind  of  the  Chilians.  Chili 
had  in  1820  aided  Peru  with  money  and  men  in  the  war  of  independence 
which  that  state  waged  against  Spain ; nevertheless  Peru  soon  became 
the  receptacle  of  all  the  Chilian  malecontents,  the  heart  of  all  intrigues 
spun  against  the  government  of  Chili.  This  inimical  feeling  towards 
the  state  which  had  done  so  much  for  Peru,  increased  still  more  when 
General  Santa-Cruz  was  elected  protector  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Republic. 
He  received  the  Chilian  rebels  with  open  arms,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  arm  three  men-of-war  at  Callao,  which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  insurgents.  By  a coup  de  main,  however,  which  was  crowned  with 
complete  success,  these  ships  were  taken  before  they  had  even  left  the 
haven  of  Callao.  The  Chilians  also  captured  the  rest  of  the  vessels  sent 
out  to  revolutionize  their  country,  and  forced  Peru  to  acknowledge  the 
legal  capture  of  those  ships. 

From  this  period  a series  of  animosities  ensued  on  the  part  of  Peru, 
which  left  no  doubt  that  this  state  wished  to  provoke  war.  This  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  Peru  by  a law  forbade  all  foreign  vessels  to  trade  with 
South  America  without  previously  having  entered  some  port  of  Peru  or 
Bolivia,  under  the  threat  of  submitting  all  vessels  disregarding  this  de- 
cree to  additional  entrance  duties.  The  aim  of  this  edict  was  to  alien- 
ate the  trade  from  Valparaiso,  and  to  insult  the  Chilian  government,  which 
did  not  fail  to  declare  war  against  Peru. 

Scenes  of  bloodshed,  treachery,  and  horrors,  peculiar  to  the  wars  in 
America,  now  followed  one  another,  in  quick  succession,  and  ended  in 
1829  by  the  battle  ofYungay  ; after  which  Santa-Cruz  was  forced  to  lay 
down  his  titles,  and  to  expatriate  himself.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Bolivia,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  retained  by  the  Chilian  government 
till  his  banishment  to  Europe. 

In  1837,  Chili  was,  owing  to  the  secret  intrigues  of  Santa-Cruz’s 
agents,  declared  to  be  in  statu  belli ; this  measure  becoming  indispensa- 
ble also  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  success  to  the  war.  When,  however, 
in  1839,  the  dictatorial  power  of  government  ceased,  with  the  circum- 
stances which  had  made  it  necessary,  it  appeared  that  not  in  a single  in- 
stance had  this  supreme  power  been  misused,  the  only  results  of  those 
two  years  being  oft  a pacific  tendency;  viz.,  the  erection  and  dotation  of 
schools— riniproyed  high  roads,  courts  of  law,  magazines,”  etc.,  as  well 
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as  the  revision  of  the  commercial,  civil,  and  criminal  codes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  horrors  of  a famine.  It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  been  supported  during  those  two  years  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  wealthy  of  the  country.  During  even  this  time  the  revenue 
was  constantly  increasing,  a fact  more  remarkable  still  than  that  already 
shown  in  the  instance  of  1831 — 1836. 


State  of  revenue  in — 

1839  2,386,952  piasters,  j 1842 3,074,575  {HaBters. 

1840  2,946,247  1843 3,160,000  

1841  2,761,787  | 


This  increase,  as  the  figures  show,  was  only  retarded  in  1841,  and  then 
owing  to  a new  tariff*  not  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  which  was  therefore  easily  withdrawn. 

The  following  will  show  the  savings  the  government  of  St.  Jago  real- 
ized in  a period  of  ten  years  ; — 


1832  1 18,241  piasters. 

1833  134,565  

1834  200|5I9 

1836  212,926  

1837  216,311  


1838  114,512  piasters 

1839  219,267 

1840  415,026 

1841  569,554 

1842  1,395,412 


It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  see  from  what  sources  the  revenue  was 
derived,  and  what  were  the  items  of  expenditure.  We  therefore  subjoin 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  representative 
chambers  in  1842 : — 


Revenue. 


Plasters. 

Balance  in  hand,  1841, 569,564 

Customs, *1,936,323 

Monopolies, 590,943 

'Hthes 212,427 

Registration, 69,118 

Conveyancing  duties, 77,7 10 

Patents, 32,379 

Stamps, ; 44,299 

JMbnt,.... . ••....M... ..  ..............  23,320 


Piasters. 

Costs  of  representative, 8,743 

Ministry  of  the  interior, 15.3,851 

exterior, 36,387 

Charities  and  public  works,.. . . 17,885 

Pious  pensions, 12,713 

Administration  of  justice^ 120,948 

Reli^on, 42,730 

Public  instruction, 25, 1 94 

Ministry  of  finances, 599,353 

Interest  and  amortisation  of  in- 
terior debt, 151,147 

Interest  and  amortisation  of  ex- 
terior debt,.,.., 256,762 


Piasters. 

Postal  revenue, 40,440 

Highway  tolls,  Ac., 29,796 

Auction  duties, 4,000 

Sundries, 13,817 

Confiscations  and  Restitutions, . 2 1 ,650 

Deposits, 140,181 


Totid, 3,805,961 


Piasters. 

Ministry  of  war, 603,551 

National  militia, 199,179 

Navy, 122,158 

Milit^  loan  institution,... 38,930 

Repayment  of  deposits,.... 12,979 

Restitution  of  payments  in  er- 
ror,  7,212 


Expenditure, 2,41 0,549 

Savings, 1^95,412 


/ Total, 3,805,961 


After  having  given  in  the  preceding  figures  the  increase  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  state,  we  proceed  to  show  the  progress  of  industry  and  nation- 
al wealth. 


• The  maximum,  till  1830,  had  been  800,000  piasters.  The  enormous  difference  be- 
tween those  two  sums,  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  increase  of  commerce  in 
the  republic. 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  firom  Valparaiso  were,  in  the  jears 
1836  to  1840— 

Copper  in  Bars 108,763  cwt  Flour 190,783  cwt 

Copper  ore 71,833  Gold  in  Bars 7,2*2tl  marcs. 

Lucerne  Seed 10,422  Silver  in  ditto 322,917  ... 

Cheese 222,685  Hides 254,394  no, 

These  figures  compared  with  those  of  1841 — 1843,  show  a consider- 
able increase,  with  respect  particularlj  to  the  metals.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  the  last  three  years  was — 


Copper  in  Bars 252,752  cwt 

Copper  Ore 905,032  ... . 

Silver  coind  and  in  Bars 130,066  marcs. 

Gold  ditto  ditto 16,590.... 


The  sums  brought  in  circulation  during  this  period  amount  to  upwards 
of  a million  sterling  per  annum  on  the  average,  which  in  1842  even  rose 
to  an  additional  9^00,000. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  prospering  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  soil  of 
Chili  is  of  extraordinary  fertility.  It  yields  all  the  European,  and  a great 
portion  of  the  tropical  products ; and  the  general  return  from  the  land  is 
twenty,  in  some  provinces  thirty,  and  in  others  even  a hundred  times  the 
quantity  of  seed  employed. 

The  best  way  of  proving  our  assertions  will  be  an  exposition  of  the 
government  tithes  for  a number  of  successive  years ; and  it  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked,  that  this  law  is  no  great  favourite  with  the  farmer,  and 
consequently  his  own  estimate  will  generally  not  exceed  three-fourths  of 
his  actual  harvest. 


1833 

1838 

1834 

205,047  ... 

1839 

312,068  

1835 

1840 

340,427  

1836 

271,810  .... 

1841 

1837 

261,372  .... 

....* 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  but  a necessary  consequence  that  the 
external  credit  of  the  republic  has  constantly  increased ; arrangements 
were  entered  into  with  the  holders  of  her  bonds,  the  results  of  which 
were,  that  while  previously  shares  were  to  be  had  at  a price  of  5 per 
cent  under  the  nominal  one,  they  immediately  after  were  sought  for  at  75 
per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  May,  1843,  had  even  risen  to  93  per  cent. 
The  present  quotations  are  Ibr  the  6 per  cent  loan  104,  and  55  for  the 
3 per  cents,  which  will  begin  to  bear  interest  in  1847. 

To  General  Prieto,  the  credit  of  all  these  improvements  and  advan- 
tages must  be  given  ; his  successor  in  the  presidency,  Bulnes,  only  car- 
ried  out,  and  still  does  so,  the  rules  of  political  economy  set  down  and 
followed  by  Prieto,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Chili  will  soon  be  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  South  America. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Valparaiso,  the  principal  seaport  of 
Chili,  shows  a state  of  prosperity  and  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
government,  which  proves  that  our  opinions  as  to  the  Republic  are  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  public. 

While  in  1834  only  450  vessels  aggregating  77,700  tons  entered  this 
port,  the  proportions  in  1842  were  as  follows : — 

* This  was  the  year  of  famine. 
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Men-of-war 44  ) 

Steamboats 24  > 187,453  tons. 

Commercial  vessels 617  ) 

During  the  year  1842  the  commercial  movements  in  all  Chilian  ports, 
Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Huasco,  Cobiabo,  Constitucion,  Talcahuano,  Val- 
diva  and  Chiloe — together  were  : — 

C Men-of-war 48  i 

Bntries}  Trading  vessels 1,173  >339,019  tons. 

( Steamers 112  ) 

C Men-of-war. 54  i 

Departures}  Steamers Ill  >328,288  tons. 

i Trading  vessels 1,209  ) 

The  revenue  of  which,  as  has  been  shown  above,  amounted  to  1,936,323 
piasters. 

The  transit  trade  is  enormous.  At  the  custom-house  of  Valparaiso 
alone,  there  were,  on  May  21,  1842,  722,472  bales  of  merchandise. 

The  value  of  which  was 7,159,036  piasters. 

And  coined  metals  to  the  amount  of. ..  3,260,833  „ 


10,519,869  piasters. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  is  the  same  country  which,  under  the 
Spaniards,  had  no  trade  whatever  with  any  other  nation  of  the  world  ; 
which  had  no  intercourse  but  with  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  whose 
revenue  was  not  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  its  capital. 

We  conclude  our  bird’s-eye  view  of  Chili  with  an  enumeration  of  its 
principal  products,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  Those 
products  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  iron,  coals ; cattle  of  every 
description,  particularly  horses  and  mules ; the  best  fruit,  the  most  ex- 
quisit  legumes,  corn,  wine,  olive  oil,  are  in  abundance.  These  blessings 
are  produced  under  the  influence  of  a more  salubrious  climate  than  any 
other  part  of  South  America  can  boast  of,  and  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  emigrants. 

We  annex  the  statistics  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Chili 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Chili,  it  will  be  seen, 
amounted  to  $1,105,221,  and  the  total  imports  from  Chili,  to  $750,370, 
showing  a balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  in  1844,  of  $354,851. 
In  1843  the  balance  was  $191,907,  and  in  1842,  it  was  $808,637. 


Exports  i 

Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  can-  I 


dies, $6,953 

Staves,  shingles,  planks,  &c., . 7,535 

Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,  2,122 

Provisiotts,  beef,  and  spirits,...  63,489 

Bread-stuffe, 28,462 

Tobacco, 6,41 1 

Wax, 9,258 


o Chili* 

Sugar, $22,550 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,....  703,951 

Non-enumerat’d,  and  sundries,  5,914 


Domestic  exports, $856,645 

Foreign  “ 248,576 

Total  exports,... $1,105,221 


Bullion  and  specie, 

Copper,  pigs,  bar,  and  old,... . 

Dye.woods,.~ 

Leghorn,  straw,  and  chip  hats, 
Wool,  not  exe’ding  J c.  per  lb., 
Cecoa,. 


Imports  from  Chili, 


$185,817 

Hemp,. 

$24234 

355,842 

Manufactures, 

9,470 

3,345 

Sundries,  and  non-enumerat’d. 

127,951 

18,a33 

19,847 

26,431 

Salt, 

600 

Total  imports, 

$750,370 
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Art.  IV.— sketches  OF  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN  BELGIUM. 

COMMERCE  BETWEEN  BELGIUM  AND  THE  UNITED  $TATES — OSTEND — FISHERIES — BRUGES  : HER 
MANUFACTURES,  DECLINE,  ETC. — LINEN  TRADE — CULTURE  OF  FLAX — ^JOINT  fiTOCK  COMPANIES 
—EXPORT  OF  FLOWERS — CURIOUS  FRAUDS  IN  THE  SUGAR  TRADE — SUGAR  EXPORTED  AND  RE- 
FINED  CALICO  PRINTING — BOOK  TRADE  AT  BRUSSELS — COMMERCE  OF  ANTWERP — SHIPPING 

OF  ANTWERP — CONTRABANDISM — MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK — MARITIME  TRADE — COTTON  MANU- 
FACTURE— CHILDISH  EXPEDIENT — EXPORT  OF  COTTON  GOODS — RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  BELGIUM 

BREWERIES  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  BEER  IN  BELGIUM — TRADE  OF  NAMUR — MANUFACTURES 

AT  LIEGE — WOOLLEN  TRADE — SEATS  OF  TRADE — ^JOINT  STOCK  SPECULATIONS,  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL DELUSIONS  OF  BELGIUM — BANK  OF  BELGIUM,  ETC.,  ETC. 

We  have,  in  the  previous  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  published  a variety 
of  information  connected  with  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Bel- 
gium ;*  and  we  now  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  additional 
sketches,  chiefly  gleaned  from  a careful  reading  of  two  volumes  of  an 
interesting  work,  which  has  not  been  republished  in  this  country.f  The 
author  was  a member  of  the  British  Parliament ; and,  as  a statesman,  his 
attention  was  very  naturally  directed  to  the  commercial  and  economical 
condition  of  the  country,  through  which  he  passed  in  1840-41.  The  de- 
tails furnished  by  Mr.  Tennent,  regarding  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Belgium,  were  the  result  of  personal  inquiry,  corrected  by  the 
annual  statistical  returns,  published  by  the  Belgian  government,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Briavionne,  in  a recent  work,J  to  which  re- 
ference is  frequently  made. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Tennent,  arose  out  of  visits  made  to  the 
principal  manufacturing  districts,  accompanied  by  two  Belgian  gentlemen, 
of  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  England  and  Belgium.  We  have  endeavored  to  embody 
all  the  volumes  contain,  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  title  of  the  pre- 
sent paper ; and,  in  doing  this,  we  have  merely  condensed  the  information — 
preferring  generally  to  use  the  language  of  the  author,  to  re-writing  the 
whole. 

Before  referring  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Tennent,  we  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  statistical  view  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Belgium. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  Belgium  into  the  United  States,  is  quite 
small ; amounting,  in  1843,  to  only  $171,695  ; and  in  1844  to  $634,777, 
showing  a considerable  increase  ; more  than  half  that  amount  consisting 
of  cloths  and  cassimeres,  as  wdll  be  seen  by  the  table  we  give  below, 
which  we  have  carefully  compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  commerce  and  navigation.  The  balance  of  trade 
with  Belgium  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  United  States  ; the  total  value  of 
our  exports  to  that  country  amounting,  in  1844,  to  $2,003,801 — of  which 
$1,852,571  was  of  the  produce,  growth,  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  remaining  $151,230  of  foreign  goods.  The  balance  in 
our  favor  was,  in  1842,  $991,096  ; in  1843,  it  had  increased  to 

* See  Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  482  ; Vol.  VIII.,  p.  373 ; Vol.  II.,  p.  79  ; Vol. 
VIII.,  p.  369  ; Vol.  VI.,  p.  80  ; Vol.  VI.,  p.  409,  for  commerce  and  manuf-'ctures,  com- 
mercial regulations,  speculative  mania,  pilotage  department,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Belgium. 

t Belgium.  By  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  author  of  “ Letters  from  the 
^gcan,”  and  the  “ History  of  Modern  Greece.”  2 volumes,  12mo.  London : Richard 
Bentley.  1841. 
i De  L’Industrie  en  Belgique. 
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•1,799,014 ; and  in  184^  it  was  •1,869,024.  Belgium,  id  1844,  re- 
ceived  only  about  one-fiftieth  of  all  the  merchandise  exported  firom  the 
United  States. 


Exports  of  the  United  States  to  Belgium,  in  1844. 


Articles. 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil, ....gallons 

Whalebone, lbs. 

Staves, M. 

Lumber, 

Tar  and  pitch, .....bbls. 

Rosin  and  turpentine, 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl, tons 

Skins  and  furs, 

Beef, — bbls. 

Tallow, lbs. 

Pork,.. bbls. 

Hams  and  bacon, lbs. 


Lard 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Flour, bbls. 

Rice, ..tierces 

Cotton-wool, * lbs. 

Tobacco, hhds. 

Hops, lbs. 

Wax, 

Tobacco,  manufactured, 

Spirits  of  turpentine, gallons 

Lead, lbs. 


Manufactures,  not  enumerated, 

Total  exports  of  domestic  goods, 

Total  foreign  goods  exp’d  fm.  U*  S.  to  Belgium, 


duantity. 

475,031 

42,858 


9,956 

3,813 


310 
50,994 
75  k 
2001 
765,719  y. 
49,166  ) 
2,472  (. 
3 

14,992 

9,885,581 

4,108 

39,335 

83,505 

14,201 

542 

2,504,604 


Value. 

•165,103 

15,724 

1,040 

2,548 


11,250 

336,125 

184 

5, ’476 


45,628 


3,716 

15 

248,074 

760,319 

145,374 

2,574 

24,610 

1,266 

209 

81,011 

2,286 

1,852,571 

151,230 


Tot  exp.  of  U.  S.  to  Belgium,  in  1844, •2,003,801 

Imports  from  Belgium  into  the  United  States,  in  1844. 


Articles.  Value. 

Gold  and  silver, •15,059 

Articles  free  of  duty,  not  enu- 
merated,  37,283 

Cloths  and  cassimeres, 350,123 

Blankets, 166 

Worsted  stuffs, 1,552 

Woollen  and"  worsted  yarn, ....  1 ,207 

Manufactures  of  cotton, 12,279 

Silks,  floss,  &c.,... 1,483 

Lace,  thread,  and  cotton, 6,351 

Linens,  bleached  and  other,....  957 

Arms,  fire  and  side, 24,279 

Manujfactures  of  iron  and  steel,  23,692 

“ copper, 74 

“ brass, 1,045 

“ other  metals,.  13,596 

Manufac.  of  leather,  not  spec’d,  138 

“ wood,... 162 

“ glass, 330 

Earthen  and  stone  wares, 977 

Furs,  undressed  on  the  skin,...  4,822 

Furs,  hatters*  and  others, 33,923 

Hair-cloth  and  seating, 293 

Wool,  unmanufactured, 2,705 

Woollen  goods,  not  enumer’d,.  19,781 

Silks,  pongees,  &c.,. 836 

Carpeting,  Wilton  or  Saxony,.  100 

Champaign,. 388 


Articles.  Value. 

Wines,  claret,  etc., •1,320 

Wines  of  Germany, 355 

Spirits  from  grain,  &c...........  145 

Porter  or  beer, 20 

Cassia, 706 

Cheese, 90 

Glue, 595 

Bleaching  powder, 1,616 

Goats’  wool, 2,320 

Cigars, 447 

Manilla  and  other  hemp,  E.  I.,  3,760 

Bottles, 42 

Tacks,  brads,  etc., 63 

Nails,  cut  and  wrought, 1,289 

Chains,  other  than  cables, 102- 

Iron,  old  and  scrap, 22 

Iron,  bar, 170 

Leather,  sole  and  upper,.,„*,..  18 

Boots  and  shoes,. 140 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed......  240 

Paper, 586 

Books,  printed........ 1,457 

Coal,. 1,729 

Potatoes^  15 

Fish...... 820 


Total  value  of  imports  into 
U.  S.  from  Beldam,.. . • •634,777 
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Mr.  Tenritent  arrived  at  Ostend  in  the  month  of  September,  1840,  which 
he  describes  as  the  second  sea-port  in  the  kingdom,  and  as  enjoying  a 
considerable  share  of  the  shipping  of  Belgium.  It  has  no  manufac- 
tures, and  the  chief  emoluments  of  the  lower  classes,  arises  from  the 
fishery  of  herrings  and  oysters. 

Fisheries — The  herring  fishery  has,  it  appears,  of  late  years,  almost 
disappeared  from  the  coast  of  Flanders.  It  was  once  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  trade  in  the  Low  Countries  ; and  Charles  V.,  when 
he  visited  the  grave  of  Beukelson,  who  discovered  the  method  of  pickling 
herrings,  at  Biervliet,  near  Sluys,  caused  a monument  to  be  erected  over 
his  remains.  With  the  Reformation,  however,  and  the  lax  observance 
of  Lent  upon  the  continent,  the  demand  for  salted  fish  declined,  and  Hol- 
land hersblf  now  retains  but  a remnant  of  her  ancient  trade ; which, 
however,  she  cultivates  with  a rigid  observance  of  all  its  ancient  form- 
alities— the  little  fleet  of  fishing-boats  assemble  annually  at  Vlaardingen, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mass — the  officers  assemble  at  the  Stad-huis,  and 
take  the  ancient  oath  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  fishery ; they  then  hoist 
their  respective  flags,  and  repair  to  the  church  to  offer  up  prayers  for 
their  success.  The  day  of  their  departure  is  a holiday  on  the  river 
The  first  cargo  which  reaches  Holland,  is  bought  at  an  extravagant 
price,  and  the  first  barrel  which  is  landed  on  the  shore,  is  forwarded  as  a 
present  to  the  king. 

Ostend,  Blankenburg,  Nieuport,  Antwerp,  and  even  Bruges,  had  once 
a valuable  share  in  this  important  fishery,  but  it  has  of  late  years  been 
utterly  lost ; not  more  than  three  sloops  having  put  to  sea  in  any  year 
since  1837,  and  even  then  with  indifferent  success.  The  cod-fishery, 
however,  has  been  more  prosperous,  employing  between  five  and  six 
hundred  seamen  at  Ostend  alone ; but  even  this  is  bolstered  and  sus- 
tained by  the  unsound  expedient  of  government  bounties. 

After  passing  some  time  at  Ostend,  Mr.  T.  visited  Bruges. 

Manufactures  etc. — From  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth,  Bruges  was  at  once  in  the  plentitude  of  her  political  power 
and  the  height  of  her  commercial  prosperity.  As  the  furs  and  iron  of 
the  north  were  not  yet  carried  by  sea  round  the  Baltic,  and  the  wealth 
of  India  still  poured  through  the  Red  Sea  into  Genoa  and  Venice,  Bruges 
became  one  of  the  great  entrepots  where  they  were  collected,  in  order 
to  be  again  distributed  over  Western  Europe  ; and  with  Dantzic,  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  and  a few  other  trading  cities  of  the  west,  Bruges  became 
one  of  the  leading  commandaries  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  idea 
of  marine  insurances  was  first  acted  upon  at  Bruges  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  first  exchange  for  the  convenience  of  merchants  was 
built  there  in  the  century  following. 

Her  manufactures  were  equally  celebrated  with  her  traffic  and  her 
trade.  Her  tapestries  were  the  models,  and,  indeed,  the  progenitors  of 
the  Gobelins,  which  were  established  in  France  by  a native  of  Burges, 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  IV. ; and  the  fame  of  her  woolstaplers  and 
weavers  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the 
emblem  of  which  was  selected  by  Philip  the  Good,  in  honor  of  the  ar- 
tizans  of  Bruges. 

It  was  a native  of  Bruges,  Beham,  who,  fifty  years  before  the  enter- 
prise of  Columbus,  ventured  to  “ tempt  the  western  main,”  and  having 
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^Msoyered  ike  Azores,  iin^  led  the  eray  lo  tlie  awekeAliig  ofst  new  hem- 
isphere. 

All  this  is  now  passed  away,  other  nations  have  usurped  her  foreign 
commerce,  and  her  own  rivals  at  home  have  extinguish^  her  manufac- 
tures. But  still,  in  her  decline,  Bruges  wears  all  the  air  of  reduced  aris- 
tocracy ; her  poor  are  said  to  be  frightfully  numerous  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  but  they  are  not,  as  elsewhere,  ostentatiously  ofiensive ; 
except  a few  decripid  objects  of  compassion,  by  the  door  of  the  cathedral, 
Mr.  Tennent  did  not  see  a beggar  in  the  streets. 

Manufactusb  of  lace  at  BRuess — Of  all  her  active  pursuits,  Bru- 
ges retains  no  remnant  except  the  manufacture  of  lace,  to  which  even 
her  ancient  fame  has  ceased  to  give  a prestige ; and  it  is  exported  to. 
France  to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  Point  de  Valenciennes.  Mechlin, 
Antwerp,  Ypres  and  Grammont,  share  w'ith  her  in  its  production ; and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  this  mignon  and  elegant  art,  originally, 
perhaps,  but  the  pastime  of  their  young  girls  and  women,  has  surviv^ 
all  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  which  have  from  time  to  time  suspended 
or  disturbed  the  other  national  occupations  of  the  Belgians,  and  now  en- 
ables the  inhabitants  of  their  superannuated  cities,  in  the  ruin  of  their  own 
fortunes,  to  support  themselves,  as  it  were,  upon  the  dower  of  their  fe- 
males. France,  in  the  time  of  Colbert,  seduced  the  raanu&cture  to 
establish  itself  at  Paris  by  actual  gifls  of  money ; and  England,  emulous 
of  sharing  in  it,  purchased  the  lace  of  Belgium  to  sell  to  Europe  as  her 
own,  and  made  by  it  such  a reputation,  that  English  lace  is  still  a popular 
name  for  a particuldr  description  made  at  Brussels  I 

The  exquisitely  fine  thread  which  is  made  in  Hainoult  and  Bmbant  for 
the  purpose  of  being  worked  into  lace,  has  occasionally  attained  a value 
almost  incredible.  A thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  francs  is  no  unusual 
price  for  it  by  the  pound,  but  some  has  actually  been  spun  by  hand  of  so 
exquisite  a texture,  as  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  francs,  or  up- 
wards of  $2,000,  for  a single  pound  weight.  Schools  have  been  established 
to  teach  both  the  netting  of  the  lace  and  drawing  of  designs  by  which  to 
work  it,  and  the  trade,  at  the  present  moment,  (1840-41,)  is  stated  to  bo 
in  a more  flourishing  condition  than  it  has  ever  been  known  before,  even 
in  the  most  palmy  days  of  the  Netherlands. 

Linen  trade — Belgium,  from  the  remotest  period,  even,  it  is  said, 
before  the  Christian  era,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manu&cture  of  cloth- 
ing of  all  descriptions.  It  was  from  Belgium  that  England  derived  her 
first  knowledge  of  the  weaving  of  wool;  damask  has  been  made  there 
since  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  soldiers  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  of  Count  Baldwin,  brought  the  art  from  Damascus ; and  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  the  very  name  of  “Holland,”  is  synonimous  with  linen,  and  the 
eloth  so  called,  has  for  centuries  been  woven  principally  in  Flanders. 

Under  the  government  of  Austria,  the  manufacture  seems  to  have  at- 
tained its  acme  of  prosperity  in  the  Netherlands ; her  exports  of  linen 
in  1784,  amounting  to  27,843,397  yards,  whilst  in  1841,  widi  all  her  in- 
crease of  population  and  discoveries  in  machinery,  she  hardly  surpassed 
thirty  millions.  Again,  under  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon,  from 
1805  to  1812,  it  attained  a high  degree  of  prosperity,  which  sensibly  de- 
creased after  the  events  of  1814,  when  En^ish  produce  came  again  into 
active  competition  with  it. 

Culture  of  flax — The  cultivation  of  flax  is  still,  however,  her  staple 
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employment ; one  acre  in  every  eighty-six  of  the  whole  area  of  Belgium, 
being  devoted  to  its  growth.  In  particular  districts,  such  as  Courtrai  and 
St.  Nicolas,  so  much  as  one  acre  in  twenty  is  given  to  it;  and  in  the 
Pays  de  Waes,  it  amounts  so  high  as  one  in  ten.  Every  district  of  Bel- 
gium, in  fact,  yields  flax,  more  or  less,  except  Luxembourg  and  Limburg, 
where  it  has  been  attempted,  but  without  success  ; but  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity produced,  Flanders  alone  furnishes  three-fourths,  and  the  remaining 
provinces,  one.  The  quality  of  the  flax,  too,  seems,  independently  of 
local  superiority,  in  its  cultivation,  to  be  essentially  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown.  From  that  around  Ghent,  no  pro- 
cess of  tillage  would  be  suflicient  to  raise  the  description  suitable  to 
more  costly  purposes;  that  of  the  Waloons  yields  the  very  coarsest  qual- 
ities; Courtrai  those  whose  strength  is  adapted  for  thread;  and  Tour- 
nai  alone  furnished  the  fine  and  delicate  kinds,  which  serve  for  the  man- 
ufacturs  of  lace  and  cambric. 

Of  the  quantity  of  dressed  flax  prepared  in  Belgium,  calculated  to  amount 
to  about  eighteen  millions  of  kilogrammes,  five  millions  were  annually 
exported  to  England  and  elsewhere,  on  an  average  of  eight  years,  from 
1830  to  1839.  According  to  the  returns  of  Belgian  custom-houses,  the 
export  has  been  as  follows — from  1830  to  1839. 

1831,  5,449,388  kilog.  1835, 4,610,649  kilog. 

1832,  3,655,226  “ 1836, 6,891,991  “ 

1833,  4,392,113  “ 1837, 7,403,346  « 

1834,  2,698,870  “ 1838, 9,459,056  “ 

The  remainder  is  reserved  for  home  manufacture  into  thread  and  cloth, 

and  it  is  estimated  by  M.  Briavionne,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  one  ar- 
ticle alone,  combining  the  value  of  the  raw  material  with  the  value  given 
to  it  by  preparation,  in  its  various  stages  from  flax  to  linen  cloth,  produces 
annually  to  Belgium,  an  income  of  63,615,000  francs. 

Belgium  possesses  no  source  of  national  wealth  at  all  to  be  put  into  com- 
parison with  this,  involving  as  it  does,  the  concentrated  profits  both  of  the 
raw  material  and  its  manufacture,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  energies  of  the  nation  are  directed  to  its 
encouragement  in  every  department,  with  an  earnestness  that  well  be- 
speaks their  intimate  sense  of  its  importance. 

Such  is  the  superiority  of  Belgian  flax,  that  whilst,  in  some  instances, 
it  has  brought  so  high  a price  as  $l,10i0  per  ton,  and  generally  ranges  from 
$400  to  $450  ; not  more  than  $450  has  been  obtained  for  British,  and  its 
ordinary  average  does  not  exceed  $250.  The  elements  of  their  trade  are, 
therefore,  two-fold,  the  growth  of  flax,  and  secondly,  its  conversion  by 
machinery  into  yarn  and  cloth. 

Joint  stock  companies — The  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  linen,  at 
present,  is  at  Ghent  and  Liege,  and  is  confined  to  a very  few  extensive 
establishments,  projected  by  joint  stock  companies,  or  Societes  Anon- 
ymes,*  for  the  formation  of  which,  there  has  latterly  been  almost  a mania 

* By  the  French  commercial  code,  there  are  three  descriptions  of  trading  companies, 
First,  societes  en  nom  collecti/f  with  nil  the  attributes  of  an  ordinary  partnership  in  Eng- 
land ; secondly,  societies  en  commandite,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  associated  cap- 
italists ore  sleeping  partners,  with  no  share  in  the  management,  no  name  in  the  firm,  and 
responsible  only  to  the  extent  of  their  registered  capital,  one  or  more  of  the  partners, 
alone,  having  the  conduct  of  the  establishment,  and  being  responsible  to  the  public  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  property ; and  thirdly,  the  societes  anonymes,  which  are,  in  every  in- 
cident and  particular  analogous  to  the  joint  stock  companies  of  England,  only  with  a 
liability,  limited  in  every  instance  to  the  amount  of  their  shares. 
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in  Belgium.  Four  of  these  estaUishm^ts,  prelected  between  1837  and 
1838,  proposed  to  invest  a capital  amounting  amongst  the  whole,  to  n» 
less  than  fourteen  millions  of  francs.  One  of  them  at  Liege,  perfected 
its  intention  and  is  now  in  action. 

That  which  Mr.  Tennent  visited  belonging  to  La  Soc^U^  de  la  Lye^ 
may  be  taken  as  a feir  illustration  of  the  progress  which  the  art  has  made 
in  Belgium,  as  the  others  are  all  constructed  on  similar  models,  and 
with  the  same  apparatus  in  all  respects.  It  was  originally  calculated 
fer  15,000  spindles,  but  not  more  than  one-third  are  erected. 

Export  of  fl6wers — In  the  rearing  of  ^wers,  Belgium  and  more 
especially  Ghent,  has  outrivalled  the  ancient  florbts  of  Holland ; the  city 
is  actually  environed  with  gardens  and  green-houses,  and  those  of  the 
Botanical  Society,  are  celebrated  throughout  Europe  W their  successful 
cultivation  of  the  rarest  exotics.  At  Ghent  their  sale  has,  in  fact,  become 
an  important  branch  of  trade  ; plants  to  the  value  of  a million  and  a half 
of  francs  having  been  exported  annually,  on  account  of  the  gardeners  in 
the  vicinity ; and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  in  the  rivers,  vessels  freight* 
ed  entirely  with  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Orange  trees,  which  are  sent  to 
all  parts  of  Europe,  even  to  Russia  by  the  florists  of  Ghent. 

Curious  fraud  in  the  sugar  trade — The  false  policy  of  the  sys- 
tem of  bounties,  has  operated  in  Belgium,  as  it  has  invariably  done  else- 
where, to  give  an  unreal  ah*  of  prosperity  to  the  trade,  whilst  it  opened  a 
door  to  fraud,  the  never  feiling  concomitant  of  such  unsound  expedients. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  on  its  recent  detection  and  sup- 
pression, a reaction  was  produced  in  the  manufactures,  that  for  a moment 
threatened  to  be  fetal.  The  duty  on  the  importation  of  raw  sugar  amounts 
te  37  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  and  a drawback  was  paid  down  to  1838 
on  every  55  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar  exported.  This  proportion 
was  taken  as  the  probable  quantity  extractible  from  100  kilogrammes  of 
the  raw  article,  but  the  Jaw  omitted  to  state  in  what  stage  of  refinement, 
or  of  whitt  precise  quality  that  quantity  should  be.  The  consequence 
was,  that  sugar  which  had  undergone  but  a single  process,  and  still  re- 
tained a considerable  weight  of  its  molasses,  was  exported,  and  a draw- 
back was  thus  paid  upon  the  entire  75  to  80  kilogrammes,  which,  had  the 
process  been  completed,  would  only  have  been  demandable  on  fifly-five. 
The  encouragement  designed  to  give  a stimulus  to  improvement,  thus 
tended  only  to  give  an  impulse  to  fraud,  and  vast  quantities  of  half  refined 
sugar  were  sent  across  the  frontiers,  and  the  drawback  paid,  only  to  be 
smuggled  back  again  for  a repetition  of  the  same  dishonest  proceeding. 
The  attention  of  the  government  being,  however,  awakened  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  relative  quantities  of  raw  sugar  imported,  and  of  refined 
exported,  on  which  the  drawback  was  claimed,  a change  was  made  in  the 
law  in  1838,  by  which  the  drawback  was  restricted  to  a per  centage  on 
nine  tenths  only  of  the  raw  sugar  imported,  thus  securing  a positive  rev- 
enue upon  the  balance,  and  at  the  same  time  some  practical  expedients 
were  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  for  the  future.  These  latter 
were  found  to  be  so  effectual,  that  four  establishments  in  Antwerp  discon- 
tinued the  trade  altogether,  immediately  on  the  new  law  coming  into 
force,  and  this  example  was  followed  by  others  elsewhere. 

There  are  still  between  60  and  70  refineries  in  Belgium,  and  in  1837 
and  1838,  the  importations  of  raw  sugar  and  the  exports  of  refined  were 
as  follows : — 
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BAW  SUOAB  Itf POBTBD. 

In  1837,.  • • . 20,128,618  kilogrammes. 

In  1838, 16,814,946  « 

KEFIMED  SUGAR  EXPORTED. 

In  1837,.  • • • 8,484,097  kilogrammes. 

In  1838, 8,113,897  “ 


An  amount,  which  whilst  it  shows  the  general  importance  of  the  trade, 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  increasing.  The  home  consumption  of 
Belgium  as  compared  to  England,  is  as  2 kils.  per  each  individual  to  8. 
In  France  the  quantity  used  per  head,  is  3 kils.,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
about  2i. 

Calico  printing — ^The  printing  of  calicoes  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb  in  Belgium  by  the  effects  of  the  revolution  in  1830.  Previous  to  this 
event,  the  Belgian  calico  printer  being  admitted  to  the  markets  of  Hol- 
land and  her  colonies,  had  an  outlet  for  his  produce,  quite  sufficient  to  af. 
ford  remunerative  employment  for  all  his  machinery ; but  when,  by  her 
separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  was  excluded  from  the  Dutch  possess, 
ions,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  restricted  to  the  supply  of  her 
own  population,  she  suddenly  found  the  number  of  her  consumers  reduced 
from  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  millions  to  something  less  than  four. 
In  articles  which  are  universally  produced  by  the  unaided  labor  of  the 
hand,  a limitation  on  the  gross  consumption  cannot,  as  a general  rule, 
eftect  any  very  material  alteration  in  the  individual  price,  where  fair  com* 
petition  shall  have  already  reduced  and  adjusted  it  by  a remunerative 
standard.  But  when  it  comes  to  an  active  competition  with  machinery, 
the  case  is  widely  different ; the  outlay  for  apparatus,  and  the  cost  of  la- 
bor being  almost  the  same  for  the  production  of  one  hundred  pieces  as  for 
ten,  it  is  manifest  that  the  man  who  has  a market  for  one  hundred,  can 
te  sell  each  one  for  a much  less  sum  than  he  who  can  only  dispose 
of  ten — even  without  including  in  the  calculation  the  interest  of  the  cap. 
ital  embarked,  which  must,  of  course,  be  ten  times  the  amoimt  upon  the 
small  production  that  it  is  upon  the  large. 

The  merchants  of  Antwerp  and  the  manufacturers  of  Ghent,  foresee- 
ing, clearly,  the  ruin  of  their  pursuits  in  the  results  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union  with  HoDand,  loudly  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  revolu- 
tionists of 1830.  But,  as  madness  ruled  the  hour,”  their  protestations  were 
til  unheeded — ^they  were  overborne  by  numbers ; and,  as  the  patriots  <ff 
Ireland,  in  rejecting  the  advantages  held  out  to  them  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  celebrated  “ commercial  propositions”  of  1785,  adopted  as  their  watch- 
word “perish  commerce,  but  live  the  constitution;”  so  the  patriots  of 
Belgium,  in  their  paroxysm  of  repeal,  reproached  their  less  frenzied  fel- 
low-ciHintrymen  with  “ allowing  the  profits  on  their  cottons,  or  the  prices 
of  their  iron,  to  outweigh  the  independence  of  their  country !”  The  rev- 
olution was  accomplished  in  their  defiance,  and  the  ruin  of  their  trade 
was  consummated  by  the  same  blow. 

With  respect  to  the  printing  of  calicoes  and  woollens,  M.  Briavionne, 
an  impartial  historian,  and  so  ftir  as  political  inclination  is  concerned,  strong, 
ly  biased  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  thus  details  its  immediate  effects 
upon  it.  After  describing  the  rapid  decline  of  the  cotton  trade  in  general, 
since  1830,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “In  the  department  of  printing,  the  results 
have  not  been  more  satisfactory ; many  of  the  leading  establishments  of 
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Ghent  and  of  Brussels,  have  been  abc^etber  abandoned,  or  their  buM* 
ings  dismantled  and  converted  to  other  purposes,  and  their  utensils  and 
machinery  sold  off  by  public  auction.  Ghent,  in  1829,  possessed  fifteen 
print-works — in  1639  she  had  but  nine;  in  Brussels,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  Ardennes  and  Lierre,  there  were  eleven  houses  of  the  first  rank, 
of  these,  six  have  since  closed  their  accounts;  ’ Other  establishments  there 
are,  it  is  true,  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  interim,  but,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  number  is  diminished.  In  prosperous  years,  the  production  of  Bel- 
gium might  have  amounted,  before  the  re vdution,  to  about  409,000  pieces. 
Ghent,  alone,  produced  300,000  in  1829,  but  its  entire  production,  at  pre- 
sent, does  not  amount  to  20,000,  nor  does  that  of  the  largest  house  in  Bel- 
gium exceed  45,000  pieces. 

“ Nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  ability  in  the  Belgian  mechanics ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  qualified  to  undertake  Oie  most  difficult  work,  but  they 
can  only  employ  themselves,  of  course,  when  any  such  are  in  actual  demand. 
They  are,  in  consequence,  limited  to  the  production  of  the  most  low  priced  and 
ordinary  articles ; fast  colors  and  cheap  cloth  are  all  that  they  aspire  to.  High 
priced  muslins  they  rarely  attempt,  and  although  they  have  ventured  to  print  upon 
mousseline-de-laine,  they  have  been  forced  almost  altogether  to  abandon  it.  In 
fact,  the  double  rivalry  of  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  England  on  the  other, 
keeps  them  in  continual  alarm,  and  renders  them  fearful  of  the  slightest  spec- 
ulation or  deviation  from  the  ordinary  line  of  production.  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, enters  their  market  relying  upon  the  el^ance  and  originality  of  her  pat- 
tern ; and  England,  notwithstanding  her  heavy  and  unimaginative  designs,  con- 
ceived in  inferior  taste,  still  maintains  her  superiority,  ^ means  of  her  masterly 
execution  and  the  lowness  of  her  price.  Thus,  whilst  French  muslins  sell  rea- 
dily for  from  two  to  three  francs  an  ell,  England  can  offer  hers  for  forty-five  cen- 
times, or  even  less,  and  those  of  Belgium  vary  from  sixty  centimes  to  a franc  and 
a quarter  per  ell ; not  only  so,  but  for  that  which  she  can  now  with  difficulty  dis- 
pose of  for  sixty  centimes,  she  had,  thirty-five  years  ago,  an  ample  demand  at  two 
francs  and  a half. 

**  This  destruction  of  her  home  trade  by  die  competition  of  foreignm^,  she  has 
sought  in  vain  to  retrieve  by  her  shipments  abroad ; she  has  exported  to  Brazil, 
and  the  Levant,  to  the  South  Sea  and  to  Singapore,  and  finally,  she  has  turned  to 
Germany  and  the  fairs  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main — in  short,  she  has  tried  every 
opening,  and  found  only  loss  in  all.  The  only  market  in  which  she  has  contrived 
to  hold  a footing  is  that  of  Holland,  and  even  this  is  every  day  slipping  from  her, 
althou^,  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  it  consumed  one  half  of  her  entire  pro- 
duction. 

Bdgium  has  not,  like  England,  numufacturers,  who,  cfevoting  themselves  to 
the  supply  of  the  foreign  market  alone,  and  bestowing  upon  it  their  undivid^ 
study  and  attention,  attain  a perfect  knowledge  and  command  of  it  in  its  every 
particular ; but  here,  every  printer  looks  to  exportation  only,  as  an  expedient  to 
get  rid  of  his  surplus  production,  after  satisfying  the  demand  of  his  home  con- 
sumption. Such  a system  is  pregnant  with  evils,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  its 
alteration  so  long  as  we  have  England  for  our  rival,  with  her  great  experience, 
her  vast  comma^  of  capital,  and  firm  possession  of  the  trade.”* 

Book  trade  in  Brussels — One  most  flourishing  branch  of  trade  in 
Brussels,  is  that  of  books ; and  more  especially  of  reprints  of  French  and 
foreign  literature,  with  which  it  plentifully  supplies  almost  every  country 
of  Europe.  The  value  of  the  volumes  thus  produced  annually,  is  estima- 
ted at  upwards  of  six  millions  of  francs,  of  which  two  millions^  at  least,  are 
for  contrefaqons  of  foreign  literature.  In  point  of  price  they  are  much 
below  that  of  France,  notwithstanding  that  their  paper  is  more  expensive. 

* Be  rindoBtrie  en  fidgidque,  vol.  2,  p.  384. 
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Nor  is  cbospness  tbeir  only  recommendation ; their  typographical  beauty 
is  of  the  highest  order,  and  some  of  their  editions  luxe,  illustrated  by 
wood-cuts,  and  arabesques  are  in  ere  17  way  equal  to  those  of  Paris,  and 
much  superior  to  any  attempts  hitherto  made  in  England,  where  the  hard- 
ness  of  the  sized  paper,  prevents  the  engravings  from  delivering  a rich 
impression,  and  the  pressmen  accustomed  only  to  work  with  it,  want  that 
delicacy  of  hand,  which  is  essential  to  use  the  soft  and  spongy  paper  of 
ike  French  and  Belgians.  * 

Antwerp — Antwerp  contests  with  Holland  and  Germany,  the 
glory  of  the  discovery  of  printing.  Little  books  of  devotion,  printed 
there,  from  solid  blocks,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  still 
in  existence  ; numbers  of  volumes  in  moveable  types,  bear  its  name  and 
the  date  of  1476  ; and  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  days  of  Plantin, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  seats  of  printing  in  Europe,  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  its  press,  and  especially  its  classics,  being  in  the  highest  re- 
pute. 

The  original  citadel  and  fortifications  were  erected  by  Philip  II.,  which 
were  strengthened  and  enlarged  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  at  a time 
when  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  Its 
manufactures  of  linen  and  silk  were  then  exported  to  every  part  of  the 
world ; its  woollen  trade  was  the  parent  of  the  same  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain,  and  its  local  historians,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  describe 
its  commerce  as  so  flourishing,  that  the  population  supported  by  it,  exceed 
one  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  fifty  thousand  sailors  and  travellers  on  the 
river  and  in  the  faubourgs ; and  Scribanius  declares  that  he  has  seen  2,500 
vessels  in  the  Scheldt  at  a time,  of  which  five  hundred  daily  entered  the 
river,  whilst  two  thousand  lay  at  anchor  before  the  city;  but,  “jpour  itre 
timoin  veredique,  U ne  su^  pas  ioujours  d^ilre  Ummn,  oculaire.^^  It  was  in 
this  era  of  its  splendor,  that  one  of  its  merchants  entertaining  Charles  V., 
at  a banquet,  kindled  a fire  of  cinnamon,  then  a costly  rarky,  with  the 
Emperor’s  bond  for  two  millions  of  florins,  observing,  “that  the  honor  of 
having  such  a guest  at  his  table,  was  infinitely  more  precious  than  the 
gold.”  Its  prosperity  was,  however,  annihilated  a century  later,  when 
at  the  treaty  of  Munster,  which  closed  the  thirty  years  war  in  1648,  Hol- 
land had  suflicient  influence  to  obtain  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt.  For 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  noble  river,  flowing  through  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  industrious  countries  in  Europe,  was 
Ibrbidden  to  be  navigated  by  a single  native  sail,  every  vessel  which  bore 
produce  for  Antwerp,  being  compelled  to  transfer  her  cargo  to  a Dutch- 
man under  whose  flag  alone  it  could  reach  its  destination.  This  unnatural 
embargo  was  terminated  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  Antwerp,  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  rose  again  into  new  and  augmented  importance. 

The  period  of  its  union  with  Holland,  however,  from  1815  to  1830,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  golden  age  of  Antwerp.  Its  situation  for  trade 
is  by  far  more  favorable  than  either  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam,  and  being 
admitted,  along  with  them,  to  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom,  it  rapidly  outstripped  them  in  every  department  of  trade, 
BO  much  so,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  “ Antwerp  did  more  business, 
in  every  article  of  colonial  produce,  with  the  reception  of  tobacco,  than  Am- 
. sterdam  and  Rotterdam  unitedJ*'**  The  events  of  the  revolution  put  an 

* White’s  Bel|^  Rerolation,  voL  i,  pas^  94. 
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iBStantaneous  check  to  this  career  of  affluent  prospeiitj ; Antwerp,  com* 
pelled  to  form  a portion  of  the  independent  kingdom,  without  colonies, 
or  commerce,  or  foreign  relations,  found  her  shipping  laid  up  idle  in  her 
docks,  and  her  merchants,  conscious  of  the  ruin  which  had  overwhelmed 
their  prospects  at  home,  transferred  their  capital,  and  their  exertions  to 
Holland,  and  united  their  fate  to  that  of  their  now  triumphant  rivals.  In 
1838,  all  the  ports  of  Belgium  possessed  but  one  hundred  and  eightj-finir 
sail  of  meitchant  vessels,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fiflj-two  were  employed 
merely  in  the  coasting  and  channel  trade,  and  thirty-two  in  foreign  voyages, 
whilst,  in  the  same  year,  Holland  had  no  less  than  1,400  sail. 

From  the  events  of  1830,  and  their  results,  Antwerp  never  has,  and 
never  can,  thoroughly  recover.  For  some  years  after  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  her  quays  and  harbor  were  literally  motionless  and  empty ; and, 
at  the  present  moment,  even  with  occasional  revivals,  her  trade  appeim 
to  have  only  the  fate  of  Venice  or  of  Genoa  in  prospect.  Her  chief  eai« 
ployment  is  in  carrying  the  raw  material  which  is  to  supply  her  own 
manufactures,  and  which  she  must  do  at  a disadvantage  in  freights,  as  her 
shipments  in  return  fall  far  short  of  her  importations.  Of  2, 662  Belgian 
vessels,  which  cleared  out  from  her  various  ports  between  1831  and  1836, 
no  less  than  739  toerU  out  in  ballast ! 

Shipping  of  Antwerp — In  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  revo- 
lution^ the  shipping  trade  of  Antwerp  seemed  to  undergo  an  absolute  para- 
lysis. In  1829,  the  year  preceding  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  1,028  vessels 
entered  the  port,  amounting  to  a tonnage  of  160,658  tons.  In  1831,  the 
year  after  the  Repeal,  only  398  vessels  entered  the  Scheldt  with  a tonnage 
of  53,303  tons!  Since  that  period,  a superficial  glance  at  the  returns, 
would  lead  to  a belief  that  the  trade  had  more  than  recovered  itself. 


In  1832, 1,254  vesBels  entered,  with  a tonnage  of. 150,294 

1833,  1,104  “ **  « 129,607 

1834,  1,064  « « “ 141,465 

1835,  1,089  “ « « 153,243 

1836,  1,245  « “ « 176,079 

1837 1,426  “ “ “ 225,030 

1838, 1,538  257,048 

1839 955  “ “ « 136,456 

1840, 1,028  M M « 160,658 


But  on  coming  to  scrutinize  this  table  by  the  test  of  the  relative  quanti- 
ties in  cargo  and  in  ballast,  the  air  of  prosperity  grows  fainter,  and  the 
real  nature  of  the  trade  more  distinct.  It  appears  by  the  following  table, 
that  of  5,694  which  omeed  in  all  the  ports  of  Belgium  in  the  years  1835, 
1836  and  1837,  the  entire  were  freighted  with  cargoes,  except  141. 
Whilst  of  5,707,  which  cleared  outwards  in  the  same  time,  no  less  than 
1,833  left  Belgium  in  ballast,  in  other  words  arrived  with  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  but  departed  without  carrying  away  any  Belgian  manu- 
focture  in  return. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  veeoelo,  distivguiohing  Belgian  from  Foreign, 
and  vesaele  with  cargoes  and  those  in  ballast,  which  arrived  and  departed  at  ports  m 
Belgium,  during  each  year,  from  1835  to  1837. 

Belgian— IswARDS. 


Ymh. 

Wilhcaigoet. 

JW>.  7bfi«. 

InbaUMt. 

JVb.  Tbiit. 

Total. 

JVb.  TVm. 

1835, 

. 472 

47,409 

6 

408 

478 

47.817 

1836, 

493 

67,808 

5 

295 

498 

68,102 

1837, 

. 540 

71,282 

24 

2,004 

564 

73,346 
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OUTWAKDS. 


Years. 

With  cargoes. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

JW». 

Tons. 

JVo. 

Tons. 

Jfo. 

Tons. 

1835, 

402 

41,522 

72 

6,529 

474 

48,051 

1836, 

422 

56,665 

99 

13,436 

521 

70,101 

1837, 

438 

57,355 

Foreign- 

116 

—Inwards. 

16,303 

554 

73,658 

1835, 

1,316 

160,104 

48 

4,877 

1,364 

164,981 

1836, 

1,289 

160,378 

40 

4,073 

1,329 

164,451 

1837, 

1,443 

214,739  18 

Outwards. 

886 

1,461 

215,625 

1835, 

916 

105,545 

457 

61,711 

1,373 

167,256 

1836, 

869 

105,224 

476 

59,863 

1,345 

165,087 

1837, 

827 

131,088 

613 

84,497 

1,440 

215,585 

CoNTRABAin)isM — Antwerp  and  Ostend  are  suffering,  also,  by  being 
defrauded  of  their  fair  proportion  of  legitimate  commerce  by  the  exten- 
sive  system  of  contrabandism,  which  prevails  upon  all  the  Belgian  frontiers, 
and  is  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels ; a loss  to  which  they  would  not  be 
subject,  were  the  government  in  a position  to  protect  the  portion  of  trade 
to  which  the  country  must  still  give  employment,  by  an  effectual  system 
of  the  douane  upon  the  frontiers  and  the  coast. 

Manufacture  of  silk — Antwerp  had  once  a most  extensive  rnanu- 
&cture  of  silk  ; in  1794,  there  were  twelve  thousand  workmen  employed 
in  that  branch  alone.  'Fhe  number  is  now  reduced  to  two  hundred,  and 
their  only  employment  is  in  producing  a beautiful  description  of  rich  black 
taffetas,  which  is  used  for  the  Spanish  head-dresses,  still  worn  by  females. 

Maritime  trade — Another  most  important  branch  of  maritime  trade, 
that  of  the  transit  of  goods  for  consumption  in  the  interior  of  Europe,  has 
been  almost  entirely  drawn  from  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch,  but  the  govern- 
ment hope  to  recover  it,  by  means  of  the  railroad,  from  the  sea  to  the 
Rhine. 

Cotton  manufacture — Mr.  Tennent  visited  a manufacturing  village 
on  the  Scheldt,  which,  with  another  near  it,  called  Waesminister,  are  said 
to  have  been  so  named  in  honor  of  King  Edward  III.  At  Thames  he  went 
over  the  cotton  factory  of  M.  Talboom.  It  is  on  a moderate  scale,  having 
about  6 to  7,000  spindles,  the  machinery  partly  French,  but  chiefly  from 
the  Phoenix  works  at  Ghent.  The  men  and  girls  employed,  work  fourteen 
hours  a day,  exclusive  of  two  hours  for  stoppages.  He  expressed  his  im- 
pression of  the  severity  of  this,  but  was  told,  that  it  was  indispensable,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  market.  Like  almost  every  other 
branch  of  national  industry,  the  cotton  manufacture  which  had  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  during  the  union  with  Holland,  experienced  an 
instantaneous  reverse  from  the  events  of  the  revolution.  Factory  after 
factory  closed  its  doors,  some  in  ruin,  others  to  transfer  their  capital  and 
industry  to  Holland,  whose  extensive  colonies  afforded  that  outlet  for  their 
produce,  which  they  could  no  longer  find  at  home.  The  ministry,  to  check 
the  downward  career,  resorted  to  the  absurd  and  childish  expedient  of 
purchasing  up  the  surplus  production  of  the  manufacturers,  in  order  to 
export  it  at  a loss,  and  thus  get  it  out  of  the  country  and  out  of  the  way, 
only  to  make  room  for  fresh  accumulation  of  stock,  and  renewed  adven- 
tures by  the  government.  In  this  way  the  trade  dragged  on  a fictitious 
existence,  exposed  to  peril  by  every  fluctuation  of  the  markets  of  England, 
and  from  time  to  time  deluged  by  importations  made  at  a moment  when 
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it  was  necessarj  to  get  rid  of  a glut  in  the  market  of  that  country  or  in 
France. 

Export  of  cotton  goods — ^Year  afler  year  their  exports  have  been 
growing  less  and  less  since  1830.  In  1833,  according  to  a return  in  the 
volume  of  M.  Briavionne,*  they  exported  a million  of  kilogrammes  of  cot- 
ton goods ; in  1834,  nine  hundred  thousand ; in  1835,  seven ; in  1836, 
six ; in  1837  upwards  of  five ; in  1838  and  1839,  upwards  of  four ; a 
reduction  of  sixty  per  cent  upon  the  trade  in  the  short  period  of  six  years ! 

Railroad  system — Belgium,  from  its  geographicsd  position,  not  less 
than  the  extraordinary  adaptation  of  the  nature  of  the  surface,  seems  to 
have  invited  the  experiment  of  supplanting  the  old  modes  of  conveyance, 
by  an  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  railroads.  The  project  was 
taken  up  by  the  government  in  18^^  and  the  plan  finally  executed,  was 
that  of  taking  one  point,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  issuing  from 
it — north,  west,  east,  and  south — alines,  to  maintain  a communication  with 
the  sea-ports  of  Ostend  and  Antwerp,  and  the  great  commercial  outlets  of 
France  and  Prussia.  The  average  cost  of  those  already  completed  scarcely 
exceeds  $42,500  a mile,  including  carriages  and  buildings.  The  mo^t 
expensive  line  is  that  firom  Louvian  to  Tirlemont,  which,  including  the 
tunnel,  cost  $58,305  a mile,  and  the  cheapest,  that  from  Dendermonde  to 
Mechlin,  which,  as  the  level  surface  of  the  ground  had  barely  to  be  dis- 
turbed for  laying  down  the  rails,  cost  only  $22,915.  This,  however,  is  for 
single  lines  of  rails ; that  alone  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp  being  yet  laid 
with  double,  though  all  have  been  constructed  with  a view  to  their  ulti- 
mate adoption. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  Belgian 
railroads  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1844  and  1845  : — 


1844^ 

1845. 

January  •••••• 

51 

57 

February 

99 

27 

March 

1 • . . • r. . • 769,582 

88 

30 

April.  • 

52 

69 

May 

27 

7B 

June 

02 

04 

4,938,484 

19 

5,462,960 

56 

This  shows  an  increase  of  544,476fr.  37c.,  or  eleven  per  cent.,  in  favor 
of  the  first  half  of  the  present  year.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  this  increase  has  been  entirely  derived  from  the  transport  of  mer- 
chandise, the  number  of  passengers  having  diminished. 

Breweries— CONSUMPTION  op  beer — “ La  biere  de  Louvain,”  is  to 
be  found  in  eveiy  hotel  and  estaminent  in  Belgium.  Mr.  Tennent  went 
over  one  of  the  largest  breweries,  that  of  Messrs.  Renier,  Hambrouk  and 
Co.  It  was  but  recently  built,  and  being  an  entirely  new  building  from 
the  foundation,  its  arrangements  are  the  most  commodious  and  compact 
imaginable ; it  is  calculated  to  brew  two  hundred  barrels  a-day,  and  is 
now  in  full  work ; its  usual  stock  is  14,000  barrels.  The  machinery  had 
been  constructed  by  Sir  John  Rennie^  of  London,  but  has  since  been  in- 
creased. 


* L’lndnstrie  en  Belgique,  v.  3.,  p.  378. 
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The  annua]  consumption,  calculated  upon  the  excise  duty  paid  upon  beer, 
which  is  upwards  of  seven  millions  of  francs  per  annum,  and  is  collected 
in  the  proportion  of  one  franc  and  a half  for  every  hectolitre,  or  twenty- 
six  gallons,  amounts  to  5,400,000  hectolitres,  or  something  above  four 
millions  of  barrels,  being  about  thirty-five  gallons  per  annum  for  every 
individual  of  the  population ! A small  quantity  only,  not  exceeding  forty 
thousand  gallons,  is  for  foreign  export.  The  usual  price  is  about  twelve 
francs  a hectolitre,  from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  “ thin 
potations”  in  which  the  Belgian  peasant  delights. 

Coal  mines  and  coal  trade — A short  distance  from  Huy  commence 
the  coal  fields,  which  extend  to  the  district  surrounding  Liege,  the  working 
of  which  was  attempted  so  far  back  as  the  12th  century.  In  coals,  Bel- 
gium is,  perhaps,  the  richest  country  of  the  west  of  Europe,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Great  Britain ; the  districts  in  which  it  abounds  being,  in 
England,  in  the  proportion  of  one-twentieth  of  her  entire  surface ; in 
Belgium,  a thirtieth  ; and  in  France  only  a two  hundredth  part.  But  her 
success  in  raising  them  is  not  in  the  same  proportion,  England  having 
produced,  in  1838,  twenty-three  millions  of  tons;  France,  two  millions 
and  a half ; and  Belgium  only  four. 

Manufacture  at  liege — With  less  of  elegance  and  attraction,  there 
is  an  equal  air  of  business-like  energy  and  bustling  activity  in  the  streets 
of  Liege,  as  at  Ghent.  The  Meuse  is  navigable  from  the  city  to  the 
sea,  and  its  quays  are  frequented  by  the  craft,  which  convey  its  produce  to 
the  various  cities  along  its  course,  Ruremonde  and  Venloo  to  Gorcum, 
Dordrecht  and  the  Rhine.  Its  streets  are  crowded  with  an  incessant  stream 
of  wagons,  carriages  and  carts,  and  in  the  better  streets  and  squares,  the 
shops  are  as  gay  and  attractive  as  those  of  the  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour 
at  Brussels. 

Coupled  with  its  ancient  fiery  and  quarelsome  disposition,  its  chief  man- 
ufacture is  a characteristic  one,  being  that  of  cannon  and  fire-arms,  which 
it  at  one  time,  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland  and  America.  Under 
France,  the  imperial  factory  of  arms  furnished  annually,  twenty-seven 
thousand  muskets  for  the  imperial  army.  A story  is  told  that  the  rest  of 
the  trade,  anxious  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  monopoly,  besought  Napo- 
leon to  admit  them  to  a share  of  the  supply,  and  presented  him  with  a 
finely-finished  piece  as  a specimen  of  their  talents.  But  as,  either  by 
accident  or  malice,  the  bore  of  the  barrel  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
ramrod,  the  Emperor  gave  no  other  answer  than  a frown  to  their  ill-sup- 
ported petition.  Under  Holland  in  1829,  the  production  of  Liege  amounted 
to  no  less  than  190,660  stand  of  arms ; in  1836,  it  rose  to  nearly  double 
that  quantity,  but  it  is  at  present,  fallen  much  below  one  half  and  the  trade 
is  still  in  a state  of  decline.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  the  homes 
of  the  workmen,  who,  nevertheless,  established  a perfect  division  of  labor 
in  producing  the  various  parts,  and  can  furnish  the  entire  at  a lower  rate 
than  either  Birmingham  or  France,  a double-barrelled  gun  can  be  had  for 
thirty  or  even  twenty  francs.  The  percussion  lock  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
stituted in  the  Belgian  army  for  the  flint.  The  cannon  foundery  is  calcu- 
lated  to  produce  300  pieces  a year ; and  in  1837,  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  trade,  it  even  exceeded  that  number. 

Flax-spinning  mill. — There  is  a flax-spinning  mill  at  Liege  with  ten 
thousand  spindles,  the  property  of  a joint-stock  company. 

Woollen  trade — The  woollen  trade  of  the  Ardennes,  is  one  of  the 
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oldest  national  occupations  of  the  Netherlands,  and  for  the  share  of  it 
which  is  enjoyed  in  England,  she  is  indebted  to  the  fanatical  fury  of  Philip 
n.,  whose  persecutions  drove  the  weavers  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  to  seek 
an  asylum  with  Elizabeth  in  England.  Unlike  its  other  great  staple  of 
linen,  however,  Belgium,  in  her  woollen  manufacture,  is  dependant  upon 
others  for  the  raw  material  which  she  employs  ; the  entire  of  her  posses- 
sions  do  not  feed  beyond  a single  million  of  sheep,  and  her  annual  imports 
of  wool  from  Germany,  Holland,  England  and  Spain,  exceed  15,000,000 
francs. 

Seats  of  trade — ^The  two  grand  seats  of  the  trade,  though  distribu- 
ted over  a considerable  district  of  the  south,  are  at  Verviers  and  Dison, 
which  each  produce  annually  from  30  to  35,000  pieces  of  thirty  ells  of 
Brabant  in  length.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  houses 
of  the  workmen,  and  in  some  places,  especially  at  Dison,  the  employers 
are  so  deficient  in  capital,  that  the  truck  system  is  universal,  and  the  weaver 
paid  by  a portion  of  his  own  produce,  which  he  must  afterwards  sell  under 
the  pressure  for  bread,  at  such  a price  as  he  can  get  for  it ; an  act  of  in- 
justice to  the  operative,  which  must  always  tend  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
prices,  and  undermining  of  the  trade. 

Down  to  1814,  the  trade  was  in  every  way  prosperous,  but  the  succes- 
sive curtailments  of  consumption,  first  by  the  exclusion  from  France,  and, 
finally,  by  separation  from  Holland,  have  shaken  its  stability,  and  brought 
it  into  a state  of  considerable  peril  at  the  present  moment.  Still  the  num- 
ber of  factories  have  not  diminished,  although  the  rate  of  profits  has  been 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  especially  at  Verviers.  It  gives 
employment,  at  present,  to  between  15,000  and  20,000  individuals  of  all 
ages,  whose  wages  vary  from  half  a franc  per  day  for  children,  to  two 
francs,  and  two  francs  and  a half  for  their  fathers.  The  countries  to  which 
Belgium  still  exports,  are  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and 
Holland  ; but  a commercial  treaty  between  the  latter  country  and  France, 
is  said  to  have  been  framed  with  a view  to  transfer  to  French  cloth,  the 
preference  now  given  to  that  of  Verviers  in  the  Dutch  market.  Her  ex- 
portations, however,  exhibit  an  incredible  decline  since  the  revolution. 
In  1831,  its  value  amounted  to  twenty-seven  millions  of  francs;  in  1832 
to  twenty-three ; in  1833,  it  fell  to  one  half,  and  in  1836,  declined  to  six 
millions  and  a half,  a diminution  which  is  ascribable  to  numerous  causes, 
but  chiefly  to  its  exclusion  from  Germany,  by  the  operation  of  the  Prus- 
sian commercial  league ; the  states  of  which  were  once,  previously,  its 
most  valuable  consumers.  Germany,  in  1831  and  1832,  took  no  less  than 

1.000. 000  kilogrammes  of  Belgian  cloth,  which  fell,  in  1833,  to  344,000, 
and  on  an  average  of  the  four  succeeding  years,  has  scarcely  exceeded 

250.000. 

JoNT  STOCK  SPECULATIONS — M.  Gaudry,  an  intelligent  proprietor  of 
several  manufactories,  to  whom  Mr.  Tennent  brought  letters,  gave  a de- 
plorable account  of  the  joint  stock  speculations  in  Belgium,  which  seem 
to  have  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  of  capital,  and  with  a recklessness 
in  management  that  is  quite  inconceivable.  Verviers  was  a ftivorite  field 
for  their  operations,  owing  to  the  variety  of  its  resources,  which  presented 
something  to  suit  every  appetite  of  enterprise ; and  as  works  in  actual 
operation  were  much  more  seductive  baits  for  shareholders,  concerns  were 
bought  up  wholesale  from  their  proprietors  at  the  most  extravagant  rates, 
to  be  sold  out  again  in  retail  shares  to  the  joint  stock  amateurs.  One 
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coal  mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  had  nearly  ruined  its  propri- 
etor, was  greedily  purchased  by  the  projectors  of  one  of  these  schemes, 
making  its  owner’s  fortune  just  in  time  to  conceal  his  actual  ruin,  and  after 
being  worked  for  a short  time,  ended  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  new  com- 
pany— but,  of  course,  not  till  it  had  amply  rewarded  the  secretaries,  soli- 
citors, and  directory.  A worsted  manufacturer,  in  like  manner,  who  was 
on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  offered  his  mills  to  a joint  stock  proprietary, 
who  eagerly  accepted  them  on  his  terms — paid  a sum  for  the  concern, 
which  he  forthwith  invested  in  land,  and  gave  him  a salary,  for  managing 
his  own  works,  more  than  equal  to  all  the  profits  they  ever  realized. 

Between  1838  and  1838,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  companies  of 
this  kind,  actually  invested  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs,  or 
about  $75,000,000,  in  speculations  of  this  kind — for  insurances,  mines, 
machine  making,  public  works,  export  associations,  glass  manufactories, 
sugar  refineries,  cotton  and  flax  mills,  printing,  brewing,  in  short,  every 
imaginable  undertaking  that  could  be  described  in  scrip. 

The  mania  originated  with  some  similar  undertakings  projected  by  the 
King  of  Holland,  but  which  being  prudently  conducted  werd  moderately 
successful.  But  never  was  theory  more  vividly  exemplified,  in  practice, 
than  were  the  warnings  of  Adam  Smith  realized  in  the  case  of  the  Belgi- 
um  companies ; without  either  of  his  two  essentials  to  success — “ monopoly 
or  defined  and  limited  action;”  they  burst  at  once  into  all  the  pathless 
wilds  of  speculation  and  extravagance.  To  success  in  any  industrial  un- 
dertaking, two  things  are  essential,  mind  and  money ; but  the  shareholders 
of  a company  contribute  only  the  latter,  leaving  the  supply  of  the  former 
to  a directory ; the  partners  are  only  called  upon  to  pay  and  not  to  t/ilnk^ 
so  that  the  mass  of  their  capital  is  unrepresented  by  an  equivalent  propor- 
tion of  intellect  and  forethought.  The  general  result  of  this,  is  the  failure 
that  invariably  accompanies  neglect,  and  even  the  works  which  are  un- 
dertaken are  never  pushed  with  vigor,  or  expanded  by  new  discoveries  and 
inventions.  These  are  the  offspring  of  that  anxious  exertion  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  brain  which  accompanies  the  watchful  prudence  of  a man, 
who  has  his  whole  fortune  at  stake,  and  is  dependent  upon  his  individual 
genius.  But  the  holder  of  a joint-stock  share,  who  throws  his  contribu- 
tion into  the  general  fund,  and  sends  twice  a year  for  his  dividend,  (per- 
haps, without  receiving  it,)  has  neither  the  information  nor  the  interest 
that  are  indispensable  to  stimulate  improvements. 

The  bank  of  Belgium — The  results  of  this  system  were  not  slow  in 
developing  themselves  in  Belgium ; one  by  one  they  began  to  strain,  break, 
and  give  way ; distrust  was  every  hour  growing  blacker,  when  the  bank 
of  Belgium,  which  had  been  similarly  formed  in  1835,  with  a capital  of 
twenty  millions  of  francs,  and  had  encouraged  the  establishment  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  other  joint-stock  speculations,  with  a capital  of  fifty  millions 
more,  suddenly  suspended  payment  in  1838,  and  universal  dismay  and 
confusion  followed ; bubbles  burst  in  all  directions ; those  concerns  which 
were  unsound  exploded  at  once,  and  others  more  substantial,  suspended 
their  operations,  and  resorted  to  fresh  calls  and  loans  to  enable  them  to 
proceed.  In  the  meantime,  prices  and  the  wages  of  labor  had  been  fluc- 
tuating like  the  waves  of  the  sea  under  this  financial  tempest,  at  one  time 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  demand  for  machinery  created  by  such 
vast  simultaneous  exertions,  and  anon  reduced  below  a remunerative  level 
by  the  ardor  of  their  competition  with  each  other. 
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Aet.  v^the  mining  system  of  chill 

Mb.  Dabwin,  the  naturalist,  in  the  narratiye  of  his  researches  in  Sooth 
America,  gives  some  details  of  the  mining  system  as  generally  carried  on 
in  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  that  continent.  Having  given  in  another 
article  some  accounts  of  the  commercial  progress  of  Chili,  a few  details, 
derived  mainly  from  Mr.  Darwin’s  work,  respecting  some  peculiarities  in 
the  South  American  system  of  mining,  will  not  perhaps  be  without  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine. 

In  an  old  Spanish  law  in  operation  in  Chili,  every  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  search  for  mines.  The  discoverer  may  work  a mine  in  any 
ground,  by  paying  five  shillings ; and  before  paying  this  he  may  tiy,  even 
in  the  ga^en  of  another  man,  for  twenty  days.  There  are  cq>per-mine8 
in  which  the  men  go  through  a very  hard  ordeal  for  a very  small  remune- 
ration. They  have  little  time  allowed  for  their  meals  ; and  during  both 
summer  and  winter  they  begin  when  it  is  light,  and  leave  off  at  dark.  (In 
Chili  the  summer  days  are  shorter,  and  the  winter  days  longer,  than  in 
England.)  They  are  (at  the  mines  of  Jajuel)  paid  one  pound  steiiing  a 
month,  together  with  food-  This  food  consists  of  sixteen  figs,  and  two 
small  loaves  of  bread  for  breakfast,  boiled  beans  for  dinner,  and  broken 
roasted  wheat  grain  for  supper.  They  scarcely  ever  taste  meat.  They 
have  to  clothe  themselves  and  to  support  their  families  with  twelve  pounds 
a year. 

But  this  kind  of  work  is  slight  to  that  which  is  undergone  by  the  men 
at  some  mines  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  which  had  been 
visited  many  years  before  by  Sir  Francis  Head.  On  arrival  at  the  gold- 
mines of  Yaquil  [Jajuel,]  Mr.  Darwin  was  surprised  at  the  pale  appear- 
ance of  the  men ; but  he  soon  found  sufficient  reason  for  it.  The  mine 
is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  each  man  brings  up  nearly  two 
hundred  weight  of  ore.  With  this  load  they  have  to  climb  up  the  alter- 
nate notches  cut  in  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  in  a zig-zag  line  up  the  shaft. 
The  men  (who  are  quite  naked,  except  drawers)  ascend  with  this  great 
load  from  the  bottom  of  the  line.  Even  beardless  young  men,  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age,  do  this,  although  they  have  little  muscular  develop- 
ment of  body. 

Sir  Francis  Head  says : — “ While  the  harreieros^  or  miners,  were  work- 
ing the  lode,  the  apires^  were  carrying  the  ore  upon  their  backs ; and 
after  we  had  made  the  necessary  observations,  and  had  collected  proper 
specimens,  we  ascended,  with  several  of  these  apires  above  and  below 
us.  The  fatigue  of  climbing  up  the  notched  sticks  was  so  great,  that  we 
were  almost  exhausted,  while  the  men  behind  us  (with  a long  stick  in  one 
hand,  in  the  cloven  end  of  which  there  was  a candle,)  were  urging  us 
not  to  stop  them.  The  leading  apire  whistled  whenever  he  came  to  cer- 
tain spots,  and  then  the  whole  party  rested  for  a few  seccmds.  It  was 
really  very  interesting,  in  looking  above  and  below,  to  see  these  poor  crea- 
tures, each  lighted  by  his  candle,  and  climbing  up  the  notched  stick  with 
such  a load  upon  his  back,  though  I occasionally  was  afraid  lest  one  of 
those  above  me  might  tumble,  in  which  case  we  should  have  ftU  preceded 
him  in  his  fall.  We  were  quite  exhausted  when  we  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine ; one  of  my  party  almost  fainted,  and  as  the  sun  had  long  ago 
set,  the  air  was  so  bleak  and  freezing,  we  were  so  heated,  and  the  scene 
was  so  cheerless,  that  we  were  glad  to  huny  into  the  hut.  ♦ * I then 
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sent  out  for  one  of  the  apires  with  his  load.  I put  it  on  the  ground  and 
endeavored  to  rise  with  it,  but  could  not,  and  when  two  or  three  of  my 
party  put  it  on  my  shoulders,  I was  barely  able  to  walk  under  it.  The 
English  miner  who  was  with  us,  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  all  the 
Cornish  party,  yet  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  with  it,  and  two  of  our 
party,  who  attempted  to  support  it,  were  altogether  unable,  and  exclaimed 

that  it  would  break  their  backs.”  The  load  which  we  tried,  was  one 
of  specimens  which  I had  paid  the  apire  to  bring  up  for  me,  and  which 
weighed  more  than  usual,  but  not  much,  and  he  h^  carried  it  up  with 
me,  and  was  above  me  during  the  whole  ascent.” 

Mr.  Darwin  says,  that  notwithstanding  this  severe  labor,  the  apires 
live  entirely  on  boiled  beans  and  bread ; they  would  prefer  the  bread 
alone,  but  the  masters,  finding  that  they  cannot  work  so  hard  upon  this, 
insist  on  their  eating  the  beans  also.  Their  pay  is  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight  shillings  a month.  They  leave  the  mine  only  once  in  three 
weeks ; whem  they  stay  with  their  families  for  two  days.  As  a means  of 
preventing  the  men  from  abstracting  any  of  the  gold,  or  gold  ore,  (for  it 
is  of  a gold-mine  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  speaking,)  the  owners  establish  a 
very  summary  and  stringent  tribunal.  Whenever  the  superintendent  finds 
a lump  of  ore  secreted  fer  theft,  its  full  value  is  stopped  out  of  the  wages 
of  all  the  men ; so  that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  watch  over  each  other, 
each  having  a direct  interest  in  the  honesty  of  all  the  rest. 

The  ChiUan  miners  are  full  of  peculiarities.  The  amount  of  labor  they 
undergo  is  greater  than  that  of  slaves,  generally  so  called ; yet  as  they 
are  to  a certain  extent  masters  of  their  own.  actions,  they  bear  up  against 
what  would  wear  down  most  men.  Living  for  weeks  together  in  the  most 
desolate  spots,  when  they  descend  to  the  villages  on  feast-days  there  is  no 
excess  or  extravagance  into  which  they  do  not  run.  They  occasionally 
gain  a considerable  sum,  and  then,  like  sailors  with  prize-money,  they  try 
how  soon  they  can  contrive  to  squander  it.  They  drink  excessively,  buy 
quantities  of  clothes,  and  in  a few  days  return  to  the  mines  without  a penny, 
there  to  resume  their  laborious  mode  of  life.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win that  this  thoughtlessness,  as  with  sailors,  is  the  result  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  made  dependent  upon  others  rather  than  on  themselves. 
Their  daily  feod  is  found  them,  and  they  acquire  no  habitual  care  as  to 
the  means  of  subsistence ; while  the  temptation  to  enjoyment  and  the 
means  of  paying  for  it  occur  at  the  same  times.  Far  different  is  this  from 
the  system  observed  in  Cornwall ; where  the  men,  by  having  a direct 
interest  in  the  good  management  of  the  mine,  learn  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  form  a highly  intelligent  body  of  men.  The  Chilian  miners 
wear  a peculiar  and  rather  picturesque  dress  ; consisting  of  a very  long 
shirt,  of  some  dark-colored  baize,  with  a leathren  apron,  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a brightly  colored  sash ; very  broad  trowsers ; and  a small 
cap  of  scarlet  cloth  fitting  closely  to  the  head. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  miners  here  spoken  of  are  a 
difierent  set  of  men  from  the  apires,  who  are  those  that  bring  up  the  heavy 
burdens.  The  miners  dig  the  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  mine ; while 
the  apires  ^re  simply  laborers,  such  as  the  bricklayers,  laborers,  with 
whose  appearance  we  are  femiliar,  but  who  carry  much  less  heavy  loads, 
and  up  a much  less  height,  with  a much  better  constructed  ladder.  The 
following  remarka  by  Mr.  Darwin  will  further  illustrate  the  extraordinary 
kind  of  labor  winch  these  men  undergo  voluntarily ; for  voluntarily  it 
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must  be  called  when  viewed  in  relation  to  acknowledged  slavery,  since 
the  men  are  not  obliged  to  accede  to  the  employer’s  terms,  although  in 
effect,  the  country  is  so  poor  and  ill -regulated,  that  the  men  have  very  little 
choice.  “ Acording  to  the  general  regulation,  the  apire  is  not  allowed  to 
halt  for  breath,  except  the  mine  is  six  hundred  feet  deep.  The  average 
load  is  considered  as  rather  more  than  two  hundred  pounds,  and  I have 
been  assured  that  one  of  three  hundred  pounds,  (twenty-two  stones  and  a 
half,)  by  way  of  a trial,  has  been  brought  up  from  the  deepest  mine  ! At 
the  time  the  apiries  were  bringing  up  the  usual  load  twelve  times  in  the 
day,  that  is,  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  from  eighty  yards  deep  ; 
and  they  were  employed  in  the  intervals  in  breaking  and  picking  ore. 
These  men,  excepting  from  accidents,  are  healthy  and  appear  cheerful. 
Their  bodies  are  not  very  muscular.  They  rarely  eat  meat  once  a week, 
and  never  oftener,  and  then  only  the  hard  dry  charqui  (dried  beef.)  Al- 
though with  a knowledge  that  the  labor  is  voluntary,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
quite  revolting  to  see  the  state  in  which  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
mine ; their  bodies  bent  forward,  leaning  with  their  arms  on  the  steps, 
their  legs  bowed,  the  muscles  quivering,  the  perspiration  streaming  from 
their  faces  over  their  breasts,  their  nostrils  distended,  the  corners  of  their 
mouth  forcibly  drawn  back,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  breath  the  most 
laborious,  each  time,  from  habit,  they  utter  an  articulate  cry  of  ‘ ay-ay,’ 
which  ends  in  a sound  rising  from  deep  in  the  chest,  but  shrill  like  the 
note  of  a fife.  After  staggering  to  the  pile  of  ores,  they  emptied  the  ‘ car- 
pacho  ;’  in  two  or  three  seconds  recovering  their  breath,  they  wiped  the 
sweat  from  their  brows,  and,  apparently  quite  fresh,  descended  the  mine 
again  at  a quick  pace.  This  appears  to  me  a wonderful  instance  of  the 
amount  of  labor  which  habit  (for  it  can  be  nothing  else)  will  enable  a 
man  to  endure.” 

There  is  a great  amount  of  ignorance  manifested  among  the  Chilian 
and  La  Plata  miners,  on  points  which,  in  England,  constitute  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mining  system.  At  a copper-mine  Mr.  Darwin  was  told  that 
the  Chilian  miners  had  no  conception  of  the  value  of  copper  pyrites  (a 
rich  ore  of  copper)  until  informed  of  the  circumstance  by  miners  from 
this  country : the  Chilians  laughed  at  the  English  for  entertaining  such  a 
notion ; but  the  English  afterwards  turned  the  laugh  against  them,  by 
making  a profitable  use  of  some  veins  of  this  ore,  which  they  had  bought 
for  a mere  trifle. 

The  mining  system  in  that  country  is  generally  conducted  somewhat  as 
follows: — There  are  two  principal  persons  concerned  in  almost  every 
mine,  the  proprietor  and  the  habilitador  : the  first,  who  is  also  the  actual 
miner,  lives  at  his  hacienda,  or  farm,  generally  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
attends  to  the  details  of  working  and  melting  the  ore.  The  habilitador 
resides  at  one  or  other  of  the  sea-port  towns ; he  is  the  mining  capitalist, 
by  whose  means  the  miner  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  work.  The 
habilitadors  are  generally  diligent  and  prudent  men ; while  the  proprietor 
or  miner  is  too  often  improvident.  The  proprietor  fkrms  his  own  ground, 
on  the  banks  of  a stream ; obtaining  from  his  farm  vegetables  and  some- 
times live-stock  for  the  subsistence  of  his  working  miners.  The  melting- 
house  is  also  generally  built  on  his  hacienda,  and  the  ore  is  brought  to  his 
door  on  the  backs  of  mules.  These  farmer-miners  rarely  undertake  to 
work  a mine  with  their  own  unassisted  capital ; they  are  seldom  sufficiently 
wealthy,  and  when  they  are  so,  it  is  found  ultimately  more  advantageous 
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to  share  with  the  habilitador,  who  takes  charge  of  the  commercial  part  of 
the  business.  In  some  instances,  the  miner  is  so  utterly  without  funds 
that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  habilitador,  who  makes  what  terms  he  plea- 
ses, which  the  other  has  scarcely  an  option  to  refuse  or  accept,  since  he 
has  no  means  of  paying  the  wages  of  his  men,  and  carrying  on  the  ope- 
rations, without  the  aid  of  the  capital  provided  by  the  habilitador. 

The  Chilian  system  has,  however,  undergone  a good  deal  of  change  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  and  modes  of  proceeding : although 
the  English  capitalists  themselves  have  not  paid  a veiy  flattering  return 
for  the  money  so  invested,  except  in  some  rare  instances. 


Art.  VI.— the  CHAMPAGNE  DISTRICTS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  name  of  Champagne,  which  is  so  flimiliar  as  that  applied  to  a choice 
variety  of  French  wines,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
France  was  divided  before  the  Revolution.  The  province  has  been  since 
subdivided  into  several  “ departments,”  and  the  old  name  is  not  now  offi- 
cially  applied  to  the  district ; but  if  nothing  else  should  keep  the  name  of 
Champagne  in  remembrance,  the  wine  which  is  named  after  it  will  eflec- 
tually  do  so.  The  district  of  Champagne  lies  eastward  of  Paris,  interve- 
ning between  the  metropolis  and  the  countiy  around  Strasbourg.  Rheims, 
Epemay,  and  Chateau-Thieriy,  are  three  of  the  principal  spots  in  the 
heart  of  the  wine-district ; especially  Epernay,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Chalon8>^sur-Mame. 

For  the  manufacture  of  the  white  champagne  wines,  black  grapes  are 
generally  used.  They  are  gathered  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  yet 
on  them ; and  it  is  remarked  that,  when  the  weather  is  foggy  at  the  time 
of  the  vintage,  the  produce  of  the  fermentation  is  considerably  increased. 
The  wine  obtained  from  the  first  pressure  is  called  vin  d’^Ute,  and  is  al- 
ways kept  apart  fltmi  the  rest.  The  liquor  is  collected  in  small  vats, 
whence  it  is  removed  early  in  the  following  day  into  puncheons  which 
have  been  previously  sulphured ; in  these  the  must  undergoes  a brisk  fer- 
mentation, and  is  allowed  to  remain  till  towards  the  end  of  December, 
when  it  becomes  bright.  It  is  then  racked,  and  fined  with  isinglass,  and 
in  a month  or  six  weeks  more  it  is  racked  and  fined  a second  time.  In  the 
month  of  March  it  is  bottled ; after  it  has  been  six  weeks  in  bottle  it  be- 
comes brisk,  and  towards  autumn  the  fermentation  is  often  so  powerful  as 
to  occasion  a considerable  loss  by  the  bursting  of  the  bottles. ' The  loss 
thus  sustained,  which  is  seldom  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  wines.  To  procure  pink 
champagne,  the  grapes  are  first  slightly  trodden  and  freed  from  the  stalks ; 
and  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  commence  before  they  are  subjected 
to  the  press,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  coloring  matter.  In 
making  the  red  wines,  the  grapes  are  trodden  before  they  are  introduced 
into  the  vat ; sometimes  the  treading  is  repeated  during  the  fermentation. 
The  marc,  or  stalky  refuse,  is  covered  by  a board,  and  a layer  of  straw  is 
commonly  employed  to  protect  the  frothy  head  from  the  contact  of  the 
atmospheric  air. 

Miss  Costello,  in  her  “ Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne,”  has  given  many  inter- 
esting details  concerning  the  Champagne  district,  which  further  illustrate 
the  place  and  its  pe<^le.  Wiim-making  is  deemed  such  an  important  part 
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of  the  industrial  arrangements  of  the  district,  that  pamphlets  are  contin- 
ually appearing,  as  well  as  works  of  larger  bulk,  relating  to  professed 
improvements  in  the  method  of  cultivating  the  vine,  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  wine.  There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  much  change 
in  the  mode  of  proceeding  during  half  a century.  At  that  time,  Arthur 
Toung,  the  agriculturist,  visited  the  wine-caves  of  Epemay,  then  the  prop- 
erty of  M.  Lanier  and  M.  Dors^ ; and  the  same  caves  are  now  occupied 
for  a similar  purpose  by  M.  Moet,  a wine-merchant  whose  name  is  well 
known  to  the  connoisseurs  in  champagne.  These  wine-caves  are  quU# 
remarkable,  and  unparalleled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  England.  They 
form  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  subterranean  passages  in  some  chalk-hills 
near  Epemay.  It  would  take  a whole  day  to  ramble  all  through  them, 
and  from  one  end  to  the  other  there  is  nothing  but  wine,  wine.  When 
Arthur  Young  visited  them,  they  contained  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  bottles 
of  champagne ; but  at  the  present  time,  M.  Moet  has  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  three  millions  of  bottles  of  this  costly  wine  there  deposited.  The 
ine  is  kept  in  the  caves  three  years  before  being  sent  out,  and  the  quan« 
tity  is  kept  up  by  renewals  as  fast  as  the  old  wine  is  removed. 

To  the  same  ^m  of  Moet  also  belongs  the  vineyard  of  Hautvilliers,  one 
of  the  most  choice  of  the  wine-producing  estates.  It  was  formerly  one 
of  the  rich  possessions  of  the  Benedictines,  every  trace  of  whose  convent 
is  now  swept  away,  although  the  vineyard  remains  in  a flourishing  state. 

The  most  advantageous  position  for  planting  the  vines  is  the  south-east- 
ern slope  of  a hill.  The  summits  of  hills  are  too  much  exposed  to  winds ; 
while  the  bottoms  of  valleys  and  plains,  although  fitted  for  the  growth  ot 
the  wood  of  the  vine,  does  not  answer  so  well  for  the  ripening  of  the 
grapes.  In  past  times,  very  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  choiceness 
of  Ae  growth,  in  order  that  this,  rather  than  quantity,  should  give  the 
reputation  to  the  place.  Philippe  de  Hard!  issued  an  ordinance  in  1398, 
expressed  in  these  words  : — Understanding  that  on  the  hill  where  the 
best  wine  in  the  kingdom  is  grown,  and  of  which  our  Holy  Father  the 
Pope,  our  Lord  the  King,  and  many  other  great  lords  are  in  the  habit,  by 
preference,  of  making  provision,  there  has  been  of  late  planted  gamais^  a 
Dad  plant  which  has  many  times  deceived  and  defrauded  foreign  merchants, 
by  which  much  injury  and  loss  has  been  sustained,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
that  the  d^hyal  gamais  shall  be  cut  and  extirpated  in  a month  from  this 
time,  under  penalty  of  a fine  of  sixty  sous  each  plant.” 

Those  vines  are  said  to  be  the  best  which  are  planted  in  cordons  and 
run  on  trellises ; but  many  are  still  grown  on  single  props.  It  is  not  un. 
common  to  observe,  between  the  ra^s  of  vines,  beans  and  potatoes ; but 
this  is  a custom  not  approved  by  the  best  judges.  Judicious  pruning  is 
re^rded  as  a point  of  the  first  consequence,  as  much  so  indeed,  as  the 
position  of  the  vineyard,  or  the  quality  of  the  plant.  The  vigneron,  or 
▼ine-dressor,  is  a husbandman  on  whose  skill  much  depends ; and  it  often 
happens  that  a person  so  engaged  is  himself  a proprietor  of  vines : a state 
of  things  which  sometimes  leads  to  the  neglect  of  his  employers  vineyard 
while  attending  to  his  own. 

The  connexion  between  the  flavor  of  the  grapes  and  the  flavor  of  the 
wine  is  not  so  close  as  many  might  suppose.  It  does  not  by  any  means 
foUow  that  a grape  pleasant  to  the  palate  produces  a pleasant  wine ; for, 
in  the  course  of  the  fermentation,  and  of  the  diflerent  operations  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  real  qualities  of  the  fruit,  many  minute  chemical  changes 
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occur,  which  render  the  quality  of  the  wine  a very  uncertain  point.  The 
kind  of  vine  called  pinnat  is  reputed  to  produce  the  best  wine ; yet  there 
are  but  few  champagne  vineyards  planted  with  it : because,  though  the 
vine  is  superior,  the  produce  is  so  small  that  the  expense  of  cultivation 
is  scarcely  compensated  by  the  price.  For  this  reason,  this  kind  of  grape 
is  mixed  with  others  of  lesser  value,  to  produce  what  is  called  tnn  pmtiU. 
If  the  very  finest  kind  be  required,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  all  i^erior 
varieties  at  a distance ; for  if  a pinot-vine  be  surrounded  by  inferior  plants 
called  troyons,  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  of  each  will  partake  of  that  of  the 
other. 

Miss  Costello,  after  speaking  of  some  disasters  which  the  town  of  Eper- 
nay  had  sufiered  in  the  troubled  events  of  former  times,  remarks : “ The 
vines,  however,  flourish  through  all  troubles,  and  are  not  only  splendid  in 
quality,  but  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Indeed,  the  whole  drive  from  Epemay 
to  Chate&u-Thierry,  which  was  our  next  destination,  is  exquisit,  constant- 
ly varied  and  picturesque,  and  glowing  with  abundance ; com,  vines,  and 
firuit  heaping  the  earth  with  riches ; gardens  of  roses  and  orchards  of 
crimson  cherries  along  the  road,  with  every  here  and  there  pretty  villas 
belonging  to  the  wine-merchants  peeping  firom  their  shrubberies,  and 
prospects  of  extreme  beauty  opening  from  the  summit  of  the  hills,  with 
the  bright  Marne  winding  at  their  feet.” 

The  Rh6ne,  as  well  as  the  Marne,  presents  its  gently  sloping  hills 
clothed  with  vineyards.  At  a spot  about  two  miles  from  Valence  is  the 
village  of  St.  Peray,  around  which  are  hills  on  whose  slopes  an  almost 
uninterrupted  vineyard  extends,  producing  veiy  beautiful  grapes  where - 
ever  a south-eastern  aspect  can  be  obtained.  The  grape  when  ripe  as- 
sumes a beautiful  golden  hue  ; its  taste  is  cloyingly  sweet,  and  the  sac- 
charine matter  which  exudes  often  covers  the  branches  with  a brown 
stain.  From  these  grapes  is  produced  a spaikling  wine  of  a wholesome 
quality  and  a delicate  rosy  tint.  The  vintage  takes  place  about  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  September,  and  the  juice  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  cask, 
before  the  fermentation  has  begun,  and  remains  there  for  six  or  seven 
months,  during  which  time  it  is  fined.  In  March  or  April  it  is  bottled, 
and  remains  two  or  three  years  to  mature,  and  allow  the  dregs  to  deposit. 
The  bottles  are  piled  up  in  stacks,  each  row  separated  by  laths,  to  allow 
the  bottles  which  burst  (and  they  form  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
whole)  to  be  withdrawn.  After  this  the  wine  is  racked,  that  is,  each 
bottle  is  taken  out,  and  is  thrust  neck  downwards  into  a hole  cut  in  a 
board.  By  this  means  the  dregs  sink  down  gradually  into  the  neck ; 
and  as  they  descend  gradually  day  by  day,  the  bottle  is  tilted  more  and 
more  until  its  position  is  nearly  vertical.  To  expedite  the  falling  of  the 
sediment,  the  bottles  are  lifted  and  set  down  with  a jerk  once  or  twice  a 
day ; and  after  receiving  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  jerks,  the  bottle 
is  taken  up,  and  the  sediment  is  discharged  by  cutting  the  string  and  let- 
ting the  cork  fly,  and  with  it  the  lees  at  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  but  as 
little  of  the  wine  as  possible.  The  vacancy  thus  caused  is  filled  with 
clear  wine ; and  this  process  of  corking  and  uncorking  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  until  no  more  sediment  is  deposited. 
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Art.  VII.— ocean  STEAM  NAVIGATION.* 

One  of  the  most  cheering  indications  of  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  complete  development  of 
their  powers,  and  the  security  of  their  happiness,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact^ 
that  sciences  which  formerly  shed  their  light  only  for  the  benefit  of  a fii- 
Vored  class,  have  at  length  become  to  some  good  extent  accessible  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ; and  it  is  no  less  cheering  to  witness  the  joyous 
alacrity  with  which  multitudes  avail  themselves  of  the  new  fiicilities  thus 
opened  before  them.  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  of  all  aristocracies, 
an  aristocracy  of  knowledge  is  the  worst,  because  it  inflicts  the  deepest  of 
all  injuries  upon  those  who  become  its  victims — ^an  injury  to  their  immor- 
tal natures,  the  efiects  of  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  much  less  ade- 
quately estimated. 

“ Man  perchance  may  bind, 

The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised,  or  light  again 
The  torch  he  quenches,  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew : 

But  for  the  soxjl — O,  tremble  and  beware 
To  ky  rude  hands  upon  God’s  mysteries  there !” 

The  “ rude  hands”  which  have  so  long  been  laid  upon  the  “ mysteries” 
of  man’s  immortal  nature,  checking  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth, 
dooming  him  to  a life  of  ignorance  and  hopeless  dependence,  and  making 
him  the  prey  of  superstition  and  falsehood,  are  showing  signs  of  that  weak- 
ness which  tyranny  ever  entails,  as  a retribution  upon  those  who  practice 
it ; while  on  every  side  the  masses  are  awaking  to  a clearer  consciousness 
of  the  noble  powers  that  God  has  conferred  upon  them,  and  to  a deeper 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  which  those  powers  impose.  To  the  revolu- 
tion which  is  thus  eflbctually  working  the  fulfilment  of  the  sublimest  pro- 
phecies of  revelation,  and  satisfying  the  earnest  longings  of  man’s 
famished  heart,  every  friend  of  the  human  race  must  wish  a speedy  con- 
summation. The  time  will  yet  arrive,  (who  wiU  not  pray  that  it  may  be 
hastened  ?)  when  the  light  of  science  sWll  be  as  universally  diflTused  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  when  the  frowning  walls  which  have  too  long  kept 
man  away  from  the  fountains  of  knowledge  shall  be  broken  down.  If 
many  at  first  mistake  the  false  for  the  true,  let  not  their  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion be  urged  in  favor  of  that  state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  mass  are 
made  subservient  to  the  few.  It  is  best  that  the  blind  should  be  made  to 
see,  though  they  be  thereby  exposed  to  the  peril  of  mistaking  the  false  for 
the  true  way  ; best  that  man  should  be  taught  the  use  of  his  own  limbs, 
even  though  in  the  moments  of  his  inexperience  he  occasionally  stumble 
over  some  unperceived  obstacle. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  crowd  our  minds  as  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
pages  of  these  admirable  lectures,  and  we  would  gladly  indulge  them  at 
much  greater  length,  did  not  the  space  to  which  we  are  limited,  compel 
a studious  brevity.  Dr.  Lardner  is  one  of  the  few  scientific  men  who 
possess  the  faculty  of  seizing  upon  the  most  important  and  practical  scien- 
tific truths,  which  it  is  important  that  every  body  should  understand,  and 


* Popular  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art ; delivered  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  United  States.  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  &c.  &c.  Part  1, 11, 
III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  IX ; (to  be  completed  in  ten  or  twelve  numbers.)  New 
York:  Greeley  & McElrath. 
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setting  them  in  so  clear  and  strong  a light  as  to  render  them  perfectly 
comprehensible  to  the  common  mind.  His  style  is  remarkable,  at  once, 
for  clearness  and  vigor,  for  simplicity,  as  well  as  strength.  You  are  never 
in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  and  never  under  the  necessity  of  reading  a 
sentence  more  than  once,  in  order  to  understand  it.  This  characteristic 
of  his  lectures,  whether  oral  or  written,  while  it  renders  them  exceed- 
ingly attractive,  is  also  the  evidence  of  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  sciences  which  he  assumes  to  teach ; for  only  those  who  see  truth 
clearly  themselves  are  able  to  present  it  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others. 

Dr.  Lardner  came  among  us  at  a time  when  there  was  an  earnest 
and  growing  demand  among  the  people  for  the  knowledge  he  was  so 
well  qualified  to  impart.  This  was  sufficiently  attested  by  the  crowded 
audiences  that  uniformly  greeted  him,  and  by  the  almost  universal  in- 
terest everywhere  awakened  by  his  lectures.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
cause  of  science  that,  having  closed  his  career  among  us  as  an  oral 
lecturer,  he  has  been  induced  to  prepare  for  the  press,  and  in  a form 
adapted  at  once  for  permanent  preservation  and  universal  difihsion,  the 
results  of  his  long-continued  researches.  We  hesitate  not  to  avow  our 
belief  that  these  lectures  form  one  of  the  most  important,  because  one 
of  the  most  useful,  contributions  that  has  lately  been  made  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  and  we  hope  their  circulation  may  be  commensurate 
with  their  extraordinary  merits. 

The  subjects  of  which  these  lectures  treat,  embrace  a great  variety 
of  topics  in  the  astronomical  and  physical  sciences,  and  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  arts  of  life.  ^ 

Of  the  various  topics  discussed  in  the  present  series,  no  one  is  of  more 
immediate  interest,  especially  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,. than  that 
on  Atlantic  steam  navigation.  On  this  subject,  the  author  speaks  with  his 
usual  perspicuity,  and  with  a confidence  inspired  by  a familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  Did  our  limits  permit,  and 
could  we  do  so  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  publishers,  we 
would  gladly  lay  before  our  readers  the  whole  of  his  observations  on  this 
important  question.  We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  some 
brief  extracts,  referring  those  who  desire  a complete  view  of  the  Doctor’s 
opinions,  to  the  work  itself. 

After  a brief  history  of  the  project  of  Atlantic  steam  navigation,  and 
particularly  of  the  e^rts  to  establish  a line  of  steamers  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  YoA,  '^ch  it  must  be  acknowledged  have  been  attended 
as  yet  with  but  a very  meagre  success  compared  with  the  anticipations  of 
manyardent  inends  of  the  scheme,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

How,  then,  it  will  be  rationally  asked,  are  these  things  to  be  explained  7 Are 
we  to  reUnquish  the  hope  of  uniting  the  great  mart  of  the  West  with  the  ports  of 
Europe  by  the  agency  of  steam  in  such  a manner  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  com- 
merce, and  insure  to  the  projectors  that  reasonable  profit,  without  which,  perma- 
nence cannot  be  obtained  ? Is  that  mighty  power  which  for  the  last  century  has 
wielded  its  giant  arm  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race — ^which  has  raised 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  those  inestimable  mineral  treasures  that,  without  its 
aid,  would  have  been  inaccessible — ^which  has  superseded  human  labor  at  the 
spindle  and  the  loom,  and  supplied  their  products  in  unbounded  quantity  at  aprice 
litde  exceediim  that  of  the  raw  material — which  has  invaded  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges  and  Imssissippi,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  civilization  even  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  4>f  the  great  continents  of  Asia  and  America — which  has  superseded 
the  weary  bund  of  human  labor  at  the  printing-press,  and  become  the  instrument 
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of  the  diffiusioii  of  knowledro  among  the  entire  human  race  at  a price  which  has 
rendered  it  accessible  to  aU— which  has  unharnessed  the  horse  from  the  car,  and, 
taking  its  place,  has  given  the  speed  of  the  wind  to  the  social  intercourse  of  dis- 
tant centres  of  population — ^is  the  mighty  arm  of  this  omnipotent  agent  suddenly 
enfeebled  and  pardyzed,  and  are  we,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
destined  to  be  the  witnesses  of  this  its  first  signal  failure  ? — or  is  it  rather  that 
those  whom  chance  has  thrown  into  the  management  and  guidance  of  this  vast 
enterprise  have  wanted  the  skill  to  devise  proper  and  adequate  means  of  appljing 
&e  power  placed  at  their  disposal  ? These  are  questions  to  which  it  were  raw 
in  an^  individual,  however  high  his  attainments,  to  give  a dogmatical  answer. 
Nor,  indeed,  would  such  an  answer  now  be  otherwise  useful  thw  as  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  steam-machinery.” 

In  the  spirit  indicated  in  the  last  sentence  above  quoted,  Dr.  Lardner 
proceeds  to  notice  the  principal  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  in  vessels  intended,  like  our  packet  ships,  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  which  cannot  depend  for  their  support  upon 
any  connection  with  the  government. 

Such  vessels,  to  be  profitable  to  their  owners  and  beneficial  to  the  public, 
must  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  powers  and  capabilities  which  will  enable  them  to 
perform  the  service  of  the  packet-ships.  They  must,  in  a word,  be  packet-ships, 

which  sufficient  steam-power  shall  be  supplied  as  may  give  them  that  increa^ 
eiqpedition,  regularitv,  ana  punctuality,  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  arts, 
can  only  be  obtained  throu^  that  agency ; but  it  is  also  important  that  they  ac- 
complish this  without  robbing  these  ships  to  any  injurious  extent  of  their  present 
capability  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  commerce. 

„ Now  it  appears  evident  that  these  ends  can  only  be  obtained  by  a material  mo- 
dification in  me  form  and  position  of  the  propelling  apparatus.  A great  reduction 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  machinery,  and  the  surrender  to  the  uses  of  commerce  of 
that  invaluable  space  which  it  now  occupies  within  the  vessel,  are  also  essential. 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  engineer  who  assumes  the  high  responsibility  of  the  su- 
perintendence of  such  a project,  to  leave  the  present  packet-ship  in  the  full  and 
unimpaired  enjoyment  of  its  functions  as  a sailing-vessel.  Let  him  combine,  in 
short,  the  agency  of  steam  with  the  undiminished  nautical  power  of  the  ship.  Let 
him  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  steam-engine  with  the  sailing  vessel.  If  he 
accomplish  this  with  the  skill  and  success  of  which  the  project  is  susceptible,  he 
may  fairly  hope  that  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a benefactor  of  man- 
kind, united  with  those  of  Fulton  and  Watt. 

“ To  attain  the  objects  here  developed,  it  will  be  evidently  indispensable  to  re- 
move those  impediments  which  at  once  disfigure  the  appearance  and  destroy  the 
efficiency  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  ship,  by  the  enormous  and  unsightly  ex- 
crescences projecting  firom  the  sides  in  the  shape  of  paddle-wheels  and  the  wheel- 
houses,  or  p^dle-boxes,  as  the^r  are  called.  These  appendages  are  attended  with 
many  evils,  the  least  of  which  is  perhaps  the  impediment  which  they  present  to 
the  progress  of  the  ship.  Few  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  the  resistance  which 
the  air  offers  to  the  passage  of  a large  body  moving  with  a considerable  velocity. 

was,  however,  prov^  in  a striking  manner  by  an  extensive  series  of  e^^ii- 
ments  made  under  my  superintendence  in  the  years  1838  and  1839  upon  the  £ng- 
li^  railways.  The  result  of  these  conclusively  proved  that  at  hign  speeds  the 
resistance  of  the  air  forms  the  main  obstacle  against  which  the  movmg  power  has 
to  act.  Now,  although  it  be  true  that  no  speed  yet  attained  on  the  ocean  by 
steamships  bears  any  comparison  to  the  rate  of  transport  on  the  English  railways, 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  steamships  work  under  their  greatest  advan- 
tages, their  speed  is  sufficient  to  render  the  atmosphere  a formidable  source  of  re- 
sistance, and  that  even  at  their  average  sroed  it  robs  the  moving  power  df  no  in- 
consideiable  portion  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  no  means  should 
be  neglected  to  remove  from  the  ship  everything  wmch  can  augment  the  amount 
of  this  resistance,  and  it  is  obvious  that  tiie  magnitude  of  the  paddle-boxes  and 
paddle-wheels  must  in  this  respect  form  one  of  the  greatest  c^tructione. 
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“ But  independently  of  this,  and  admitting  for  a moment  that  the  propelling  ma- 
chinery of  steamships  is  not  obnoxious  to  this  objection,  it  would  stUl  be  subject 
to  other  even  more  serious  objections.  In  order  that  a paddle-wheel  of  the  com- 
mon form  should  act  with  complete  efficiency,  it  is  found  in  practice  (and  this  is 
countenanced  by  theory)  that  its  immersion  should  not  exceed  the  depth  of  the 
lowest  paddle-board.  If  the  immersion  become  greater  than  this,  a portion  more 
or  less  considerable  of  the  moving  power  is  lost  in  the  mere  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  water.  K the  immersion  be  less,  the  wheel  whirls  round  without  lay- 
ing sufficient  hold  of  the  water  to  obtain  a reaction  sufficient  for  the  propulsion  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  so  long  as  the  propelling  power  is  con- 
veyed through  a pair  of  paddle-wheels  at  the  sicfes  of  the  vessel,  having  tiie  form 
and  structure  of  the  wheels  now  in  general  use,  a due  economy  of  me  moving 
power  cannot  be  realized,  except  when  the  vessel  moves  as  it  does  in  inland  navi- 
gation, on  smooth  water,  and  in  a perfectly  upright  position.  If  the  vessel  leans 
to  either  side,  one  wheel  becomes  too  much  and  me  other  too  little  immersed,  and 
a loss  of  power  is  entailed  upon  both.  If  the  surface  of  the  water  be  rough  and 
undulating,  even  though  the  vessel  should  be  kept  strictly  in  an  upright  position, 
both  whems  will  be  momentarily  varied  in  their  immersion — now  being  too  deeply 
and  now  not  deeply  enough  immersed — and  will  on  both  accounts  entail  on  the 
vessel  a proportional  waste  of  the  moving  power. 

“ Such  is  the  inevitable  condition  to  which  a steam-vessel  of  the  present  construe- 
tion  is  exposed  in  navigating  the  ocean.  Scarcely  an  hour  throughout  its  entire 
voyage  can  the  impelling  power  work  with  full  and  unimpaired  efficiency.  The 
swell  of  the  ocean  is  incessant,  nor  does  it  even  cease  in  the  intervals  of  the  abate- 
ment of  the  winds.  The  principles  of  this  reasoning  appear  so  evident,  that  it 
would  be  a slight  upon  the  understanding  to  enlarge  upon  them.  It  will  te  easily 
perceived  that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  when  steam-vessels  of  the  present 
form  are  applied  to  ocean-voyages,  a large  proportion  of  the  moving  power  must  be 
lost. 

“ Among  persons  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  this 
question,  it  is  a favorite  argument  to  urge  the  immense  speed  obtained  by  the 
steam-vessels  working  with  these  propelling-wheels  upon  the  extensive  inland 
waters  of  this  great  continent.  But  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
cases.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  condition  upon  which  this  extraordinary 
efficiency  depends  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  sea-going  steamers.  That  efficiency 
depends  essentially  on  the  smooth  and  unruffled  surface  of  the  water  on  which  the 
vessel  moves,  and  the  power  of  the  vessel  to  maintain  itself  in  a constantly  per- 
pendicular position. 

“ When  these  observations  are  duly  considered,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  attainment  of  perfect  efficiency  in  ocean-steamers  with  the  present  propelling 
apparatus  is  hopeless. 

“ But  the  form  ,magnitude,  and  position,  of  the  propelling  machineiy,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  obstacle  to  the  full  success  of  the  present  steam-vessels,  when  di- 
rected to  the  general  purposes  of  commerce.  The  engines  themselves,  and  the 
boilers,  from  which  the  moving  power  proceeds,  and  me  fuel  by  which  they  are 
worked,  occupy  the  very  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  engross  the  most  valuable  part 
of  ffie  tonnage.  The  chimney,  which  gives  efficacy  to  the  furnaces,  is  also  an 
unsightly  excrescence,  and  no  inconsiderable  obstruction.” 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  steam-vessels  of  the  present  construction 
for  naval  warfare  are  forcibly  presented ; — 

“ It  is  undoubtedly  a great  power  with  which  to  invest  ajvessel-of-war,  to  confer 
upon  it  the  faculty  of  proceeding  at  will  and  immediately,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  wind  or  tide,  in  any  direction  which  may  seem  most  fit  to  its  commander. 
Such  a power  would  surpass  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  romantic  and  imagi- 
native naval  commander  of  the  last  century.  To  confer  upon  the  vessels  of  a 
fleet  the  power  immediately  at  the  bidding  of  the  commander  to  take  anv  position 
that  may  be  assigned  to  them  relatively  to  the  enemy,  or  to  run  in  and  out  of  a 
hostile  port  at  pleasure,  or  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  past  the  guns  of  for* 
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midable  forts  before  giving  them  time  to  take  effect  upon  them — are  canalnlkiea 
which  must  totally  revolutionize  all  the  established  principles  of  naval  tactics. 
But  these  powers  at  present  are  not  conferred  upon  steamships  without  important 
qualifications  and  serious  drawbacks.  The  instruments  and  machinery  from 
which  these  powers  are  immediately  derived  are  unfortunately  exposed  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  powers  themselves  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  needs  no  profound  engineering  knowledge  to  perceive  that  the  paiUi^* 
wheels  are  eminently  exposed  to  shot,  which,  taking  effect,  would  altogem^.dik- 
able  the  vessel,  and  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ; and  the  chimn^ 
even  more  exposed,  the  destruction  of  which  would  render  the  vessel  a prey  to  the 
enemy  within  itself  in  the  shape  of  fire.  But  besides  these  most  obvious  sources 
of  exposure  in  vessels  of  the  present  form  intended  as  a national  defence,  the  en- 
gines and  boilers  themselves,  being  more  or  less  above  the  water-line,  are  ex- 
posed so  as  to  be  disabled  by  shot.” 

In  view  of  these  and  other  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  obstructed 
the  progress  of  steam-navigation,  Dr.  L.  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  alternative  save  to  abandon  altogether  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  present  machinery,  and  to  awaken  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age 
to  supply  other  mechanical  expedients,  which  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to 
these  objections.  Though  not  forward  to  commit  himself  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  projects  which  still  exist  in  a state  but  partially  tested  by  expe- 
rience, Dr.  L.  expresses  a strong  hope  and  confident  anticipation  that  the 
epoch  is  at  hand  which  will  witness  a great  advance  in  ocean  naviga- 
tion, and  a gifl  conferred  by  science  upon  the  arts  not  equalled  since  the 
invention  of  the  steamboat  and  the  safety-lamp.  The  invention  of  Erics- 
son, of  which  there  is  in  the  work  a minute  description,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  appears  to  have  inspired  the  hope  and  expectation  thus  strongly 
expressed.  The  application  of  this  invention  to  the  new  line  proposed 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool  will  involve  the  sacrifice,  as  compared 
with  the  Great  Western,  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  speed  ; but  as  a com- 
pensation for  this  loss,  the  room  occupied  by  fuel  and  the  machinery  will 
be  diminished  by  a greater  ratio  than  six  to  one,  thus  redeeming  for  the 
uses  of  commerce  the  space  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  ves- 
sels propelled  by  steam  to  compete  successfully  with  the  ordinary  packet 
ships.  With  a brief  passage,  in  which  the  results  of  the  establishment  of 
Mich  a line  of  ocean  steamers  as  is  proposed,  are  succinctly  and  forcibly 
presented,  we  must  close  our  notice. 

“ Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  effect  which  the  successful  establishinent 
of  such  a line  of  steamships  would  have  upon  the  intercourse  between  this  conti- 
nent and  Europe.  The  average  passage  of  the  Great  Western  to  New  York  has 
been  fifteen  days  and  nineteen  hours.  That  of  the  Cunard  ships  to  Boston  has 
been  thirteen  days.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  these  vessels  at  present  bring  oc- 
casional intelligence  to  New  York,  the  one  in  sixteen  and  the  other  in  fourteen 
days.  The  proposed  line  of  steamships  will  accomplish  the  same  passage  in 
twenty  days ; but  as  they  must,  if  successful  at  all,  be  as  numerous  as  the  present 
London  and  Liverpool  liners,  they  will  be  continually  dropping  into  this  port, 
keeping  up  a never-ceasing  stream  of  intelligence,  not  more  Sian  twenty  days 
later  from  Europe.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  present  mail-steamers,  bringing,  as 
they  do  now,  intelligence  in  winter  often  thirty  days  later,  and  in  summer  fifteen 
days  later,  their  functions  will  be  limited  to  the  conveyance  of  news  occasionally 
five  or  six  days  later.  In  a word,  it  is  evident  that  the  line  of  packet-ships  now 
contemplated  will  to  a great  extent  strip  the  present  mail-steamers  of  their  great 
importance,  not  merely  as  respects  intelligence,  but  also  correspondence.  A great 
epoch  is  indubitably  at  hand. 

“ One  of  the  numerous  advantages  attending  these  arrangements  is,  that  the 
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machinery  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  of  the  present  packet-ships  without 
any  serious  sus^nsion  of  their  operation,  or  any  injurious  expenditure.  If  the 
experiment  about  to  be  made  shall  therefore  be  attended  with  that  success  which 
we  confidently  anticipate,  a brief  period  will  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  entire 
fleet  of  packet-ships  between  New  York  and  Britain  into  steam-liners — uniting 
in  the  expedition,  certainty,  and  regularity,  with  all  their  present  capabilities  fat 
commerce  and  cargo.” 


Akt.  vm.— progress  of  English  railways: 

THEia  COST,  VALUE,  AND  DIVmENDS. 

Hebapath’s  bailway  joubnal,  presents  some  interesting  facts  relative 
to  the  cost,  and  astonishing  travel  and  traflic  on  the  railways  in  England. 
There  are  already  some  2,000  miles  of  railroad  in  Great  Britain  comple- 
ted, principally  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  but  few  in  Ireland.  These 
roads  cost,  on  the  average,  about  £30,000,  (8150,000,)  per  mile,  or 
8300,000,000,  and  yield  an  average  income  of  about  5 per  cent.  Fourteen 
of  the  principal  railways,  1,367  miles  in  length,  have  cost  £43,077,348, 
or  £31,512,  (8175,600,)  per  mile,  and  are  100  per  cent  above  par. 

By  a parliamentary  report,  it  appears  that  at  the  last  session,  112  rail- 
way charters  were  passed.  The  capital  and  loans  authorised,  form  a total 
of  £58,452,000,  and  a length  of  2,847  miles.  During  the  previous  ses- 
sion, 1844,  thirty-one  bills  mr  819  miles  of  railway  were  passed,  the  author- 
ized capital  for  which  was  £11,761,717 ; loans  £3,920,570 — together, 
£15,682,287-— consequently,  the  actual  expenditures,  £60,000,000,  with 
the  present  authorized  railways,  £74,136,287,  will  require  the  expenditure 
of  the  round  sum  of  8670,000,000.  That  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  cost  and  travel  of  some  of  these  roads,  it  is  stated  that  the 

Miles.  Cost  Per  mile.  In  doUan. 


London  and  Blackwall,. 3}  £1,078,851  £287,093  1,435,465 

London  and  Greenwich, 3}  1,031,968  267,270  1,336^350 


Paasengers,  6,000,000  annually. 

On  this  cost,  the  first  paid  a dividend,  the  last  year,  at  the  rate  of  36s  per 
share,  or  about  1}  per  cent,  and  the  Greenwich  58s,  or  near  three  per 
cent,  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  most  profitable  road  in  England,  is  the  Stockton  and  Darlington. 
It  cost  £2,000,000 — 810,000,000,  for  43  miles,  and  netts  its  stockholders 
in  regular  dividends,  15  per  cent  per  annum,  derived  principally  from  the 
carrying  of  upwards  of  800,000  tons  of  coal  anually,  and  is  £250  for  £100. 

That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  cost,  travel,  and  traffic,  over  some 
of  the  English  roads,  we  take  the  following  from  the  half-yearly  returns 
of  the  Great  Western,  extending  119J-  miles  from  London  to  Bristol,  with 
which  are  connected  102  miles  of  branches.  The  whole  was  completed 
at  an  outlay  of  £7,455,690.  The  Great  Western  alone,  with  motive  power 
and  station-houses,  cost  £6,746,500 ; of  this  amount  the  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  items.  Tliey  must  astonish  our  American  readers,  par- 
ticularly the  legal  and  parliamentiary  expanses  to  procure  the  charter, 
engineering  and  land  damages. 

VOL.  XIII. — NO.  IV.  23 
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Expenses  to  procure  charter, 

Expenses  of  parliament, 

Law  expenses  and  conveyancing, 

Total  to  procure  charter,  and  law  expenses,. 

Land 'and  compensation, 

Land-valuers,  purchasing  land,. 

Engineering,  surveyors,  &c., 

Grading  for  superstructure, 

Permanent  way  superstructure,  and  rails, 

Locomotive  engines,  cars,  &c., 

Office  expenses,  salaries,  miscellaneous, 


Cost  In  dollars  per  mile, 
for  190  miles,  in  round 
numbers. 


j£89,436 

27,048 

82,443 


X198,927 

380,641 

20,003 

156,800 

3,800,641 

1,121,815 

547,078 

516,595 


XI  ,658 
3,172 
166 
1,306 
31,672 
9,348 
4,558 
4,304 


$8,292 

15,860 

833 

6,523 

158,360 

46,740 

22,790 

21,520 


From  this  table,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  expenses  in  parliament  to  pro- 
cure a charter,  with  law  expenses,  cost  $8,292  per  mile ; engineering, 
$6,533 ; cost  of  land  for  road-bed,  or  right  of  way,  $15,860  per  mile — 
a sum  that  will  construct  a good  railway  in  the  United  States  ; the  grading 
and  superstructure,  cost  the  inconceivable  sum  of  £4,022,456,  or  equal 
to  $205,100  per  mile.  The  whole  cost  $32,732,500,  or  $272,770  per 
mile. 

The  last  semi-annual  dividend  to  July  1,  1845,  was  4 per  cent,  or  8 per 
cent  per  annum.  The  news  of  this  dividend  was  carried  from  Bristol  to  the 
London  stock-holders  in  two  hours  and  thirty-hve  minutes  or  at  the  rate 
of  45  miles  per  hour.  The  usual  time  to  Exeter,  195  miles — fixpress 
line— is  four  and  a half  hours.  The  gross  receipts  for  six  months  were 


as  follows : — 

From  pesBengers, .* X285,311 

mails, 32,314 

merchandise  and  parcels, 111,422 

miscellaneous,  rents,  &c.,. 4,249 


X433,296 

Expenses, 153^367 


Nett, X279,829 


The  number  of  miles  travelled  the  last  year  was  70,862,510.  The 
passengers  carried,  1,998,088 ; average  daily,  5,462.  The  gross  receipts 
for  six  months  over  this  road,  is  greater  in  amount  than  all  the  tolls  received 
the  last  year  on  all  the  New  York  state  canals,  with  the  salt  and  auction 
duties  included. 

The  half-yearly  report  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway,  11 2 J 
miles  up  to  July  1,  1845,  declares  a semi-annual  dividend  of  5 per  cent, 
or  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  a cost  of  £2,637,753.  This  road  for  112| 
miles,  shows  double  the  receipts  per  annum,  compared  with  the  canals  of 
New  York,  of  674  miles  in  length.  The  operations  of  the  last  half  year 
exhibit  an  increase  of  traffic,  both  in  passengers  and  goods,  and  a consid- 
erable excess  of  receipts  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1844,  not- 
withstanding  the  large  reductions  which  have  since  been  made  in  the  rates 
and  fare  of  this  company,  amounting,  on  an  average,  in  pence  and  deci- 
mals. per  mile, 

1844.  1845. 

Passengers 2,609  1,818 

Freight,  tons, 2,816  2,606 

The  total  mileage  of  passengers  was  35,758,260  during  six  months  in 
1845,  against  24,664,979,  the  corresponding  months  of  1844,  or  57  per 
cent  increase.  The  total  mileage  of  goods  was  9,350,718  tons  against 
6,929,885,  being  an  increase  of  35  p4r  cent. 
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The  gross  receipts  6 months  in  1844  were  £405,768 
do  do  1845  “ 447,190 

Receipts  from  passengers,.  £293,707 

do  Mails, 7,445 

do  Merchandise,  £98,859;  parcels,  25,826 ; > , 

do  cattle  and  horses,  21,153 ••••$  ’ 

The  number  of  passengers  taken  over  this  road  the  last  year  was 
1,096,271 ; daily,  2,997 ; equal  to  the  average  of  through  passengers, 
1,705. 

Tlie  maintenance  of  way,  repairs  of  bridges  and  station-houses,  engineers 

salaries,  office-charges,  &c £24,142 

Locomotive  power,  wages  to  engine-drivers  and  foremen  £5,994, 

Coke  fuel  £18,460 ; repairs  to  engines  and  tenders  £8,340 ; 

wasted  oil,  £2,414 ; labor,  stationery  engines,  43,161 

Police  charges, 6,667 

Coach  traffic  charges, 17,517 

Coach  repairs, 6,083 

General  charges, 11,036 

Parish-rates  and  tax,.  • .£12,613  

Duty  on  passenger  traffic, 13,029  £108,608 

25,642 

Reserve  for  deprec’n  of  locomoti.  and  cars  15,498  ••••••••••  41,140 


£149,748 

The  following  view  of  the  principal  railways  of  England  and  Scotland, 
is  compiled  from  the  August  number  of  Herapath’s  Railway  Journal: — 


Name  of  Bailway.  Miles.  Cost  Value  of  stock.  Dividend. 

Great  Western,  and  branches, 221  J67,455,690  232  8perct. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester, 31  1,698,628  214  10  ^ 

London  and  Birmingham, 112}  6,614,996  250  10 

Grand  Junction, 119  2,477,701  248  10  “ 

Stockton  and  Darlington, 43}  2,000,000  250  15  “ 

Midland, 271  6,259,838  178  6 « 

Manchester  and  Leeds, 86  3,293,716  202  7 “ 

Eastern  Counties, 83  4,010,910  100  3} 

Great  N.  of  England, 45  1,237,487  6 " 

London  and  Southwestern, 93  2,604,406  166  9 ** 

Newcastle  and  Darlington, 56  506,788  216  6 “ 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle, 60  1,0704232  116  5 •• 

Southeastern,  just  finished, 98  3,739,810  3}  ** 

York,  N.M.  and  Leeds, 48  1,107,146  220  10  “ 

Total, 1,367  JB43,077,348=*=je31,512  coat  per  mile. 


The  whole  cost  of  1,367  miles,  £43,077,348— equal  to  $157,560  per 
mile.  The  other  short  roads  varying  in  their  dividends  from  nothing  up 
to  8 per  cent,  the  average  dividends  on  2,000  miles  of  road  that  have  cost 
£60,000,000,  yields  about  5 per  cent  dividends,  while  the  enhanced  value 
in  the  market  is  not  short  of  $200,000,000. 

Ireland  is  commencing  the  railway  system  in  earnest.  The  Dublin  and 
Drogheada  railroad,  31  miles,  pays  4 per  cent  on  its  great  cost.  The 
Dublin  and  Kingston,  9 per  cent  on  £354,733  for  six  miles.  France  is 
pressing  forward  her  rail\yays  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  British  chan- 
nel with  the  Mediterranean.  Her  capitol,  with  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Vi- 
enna, and  finally,  Warsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Black  sea,  while  a 
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road  from  Paris,  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  Lisbon,  is  projected,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  completed,  thus  forming  the  great  band  to  unite  and  main- 
tain Europe  in  a state  of  peace,  by  making  each  nation  dependent  on  the 
other,  for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  produced  by  inland  commerce ; 
a traffic  the  most  productiye  to  the  wealth  and  advancement  of  nations, 
during  a state  of  peace,  which  the  construction  of  railways  tends  to  per- 
petuate. That  railways  will  tend  to  bind  in  indissoluble  iron  bands,  the 
union  of  these  United  States,  and  extend  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  there  can  be  no  question.  For  defence  they  are  invaluable. 
To  regulate  our  exchanges,  the  best  bank.  Without  them  we  cannot  have 
the  cheap  postage  system,  yet  the  general  government  is  parsimonious, 
and  it  would  appear,  ignorant  of  the  cost  of  yielding  them  this  mode  of 
rapid  transit  for  the  mails.  Railway  companies  are  abused  as  extortionate, 
dec.,  and  yet  the  Post  Master  General  is  not  authorized  by  Congress  to 
pay  per  mile  per  annum,  half  the  rates  paid  in  England,  from  a uniform 
postage  of  one  penny  per  half  ounce  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  The  error  on  this  subject  should  be  corrected.  Now  that  railways 
in  the  United  States  are  generally  weak  and  struggling  with  pecuniary 
difficuities,  to  extend  and  connect  the  detached  parts,  the  general  govern- 
ment should  step  in,  or  for  the  privilege  and  right,  in  the  several  states,  of 
carrying  the  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  on  prefered  terms,  as  to 
price.  The  people  could  well  afford  to  pay  about  $3,000,  per  mile,  or  the 
interest  of  this  sum,  for  this  privilege,  where  roads  are  completed  and  in 
use.  Without  something  of  this  kind  is  promptly  done  by  the  next  Con- 
gress, it  is  to  be  feared,  that  combinations  of  private  enterprise,  aided  by 
state  authority,  and  state  cupidity,  may  nullify  all  attempts  on  the  part  if 
the  general  government,  to  procure  rights  in  the  main  sea-board  lines,  and 
into  the  interior,  through  the  several  indebted  states,  who  may,  like  New 
Jersey,  tax  them  for  the  privilege  of  transit.  j.  e.  b. 


MERCANTILE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 

BILL  IN  EQUITY  TO  RESCIND  A PURCHASE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  (Boston,  Mass.,)  Veazie  u.  Williams,  et,  al. 

This  was  a bill  in  equity,  brought  to  rescind  a purchase  of  mills,  made  by  the 
plaintiff  at  auction,  on  the  ground  of  fraud  committed  by  the  auctioneer,  as  the 
agent  of  the  defendants,  in  bidding  against  the  plaintiff,  and  thereby  inducing  him 
to  give  more  than  its  velue  for  the  property.  It  appeared  that  the  sale  was  in 
January,  1836.  The  defendants,  who  lived  m Boston,  were. the  owners  of  certain 
mills  in  Oldtown,  near  Bangor,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
worth  $14,000  or  $15,000.  A Mr.  Head  was  employed  as  an  auctioneer  to  sell 
the  properfy  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Veazie,  the  plaintiff,  and  a Mr.  Wadleigh, 
who  were  miU  owners,  living  near  by,  were  each  anxious  to  buy  the  mills  in 
question,  and  felt  a spirit  of  rivalry  to  obtain  them.  They  were  struck'  off  to 
Foster,  who  was  the  agent  of  Mr.  Veazie,  and  who  bid  for  him,  at  $40,000.  lifo. 
Veazie  adopted  the  contract,  paid  down  $12,000,  and  gave  two  notes  for  $14,000 
each,  payable  one  in  one  year,  and  one  in  two  years,  for  the  balance.  The  first 
of  the  two  notes  was  paid,  and  interest  paid  on  the  other  until  1840.  The  defen- 
dants were  not  present  at  the  ^e,  knew  nothing  ubout  any  by-bidding,  and  had 
given  no  directions  to  the  auctioneer  or  any  other  person  to  bid  for  them,  but  had 
m fact  expressly  forbidden  it  Wadleigh  had  authorised  Head  to  bid  for  him,  as 
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high  as  $20,000.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  at  some  time  during  the  bidding, 
Wadleigh  came  up  to  Head,  and  said  to  him,  “ are  you  bidding  for  me  ? if  you  are, 
for  Grod^s  sake  stop !”  There  was  considerable  diversity  in  the  testimony  as  to 
the  time  at  which  this  remark  was  made,  whether  it  was  soon  after  $20,000  was 
bid,  or  not  until  $39,000  was  bid.  But  Head  himself  testified  that  after  $39,000 
was  bid,  he  himself  bid  $500  more  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  any  au- 
thority firom  any  body,  and  that  $40,000  was  then  bid  for  Mr.  Veazie,  mq  the 
property  struck  off  to  him.  The  plaintiff,  soon  after  the  sale,  expressed  great  sat- 
isfaction with  his  bargain,  and  insisted  on  a bond  from  the  agent  of  the  defendants 
in  a large  penalty,  that  they  would  complete  the  sale ; and  it  appeared,  that,  prior 
to  the  auction,  the  plaintiff  had  fixed  the  sum  of  $40,000  as  tne  amount  that  he 
would  give  for  the  property,  if  necessary.  Head  never  communicated  to  the  de- 
fendants that  he  had  been  bidding  from  $20,000  to  $39,000  on  his  own  account, 
although  he  did  inform  them  that  he  had  bid  $500  a^ve  $39,000. 

The  plaintiff  was  not  informed  that  the  bids  were  not  made  in  good  faith,  until 
1840.  In  order  to  render  Head  a competent  witness  for  him,  he  executed  a re- 
lease to  Head  from  all  claims  on  account  of  the  misfeasance,  malfeasance  or  mis- 
management of  Head,  and  from  all  damages  on  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
auction  sale.  It  appeared  that  the  property  had  depreciated  very  much  in  value 
since  the  time  of  the  sale. 

Story  J.  in  his  opinion,  examined  the  question,  whether  a purchaser  at  auction, 
where  puffers,  or  by-bidders  were  employed,  by  whose  bids  he  is  induced  to  bid 
more  than  he  otherwise  would,  is  bound  by  the  sale.  He  said  there  was  much 
diversity  among  the  authorities,  but  there  was  no  case  in  which  it  had  been  held, 
that  the  unauthorised  act  of  an  auctioneer,  in  bidding  himself,  would  avoid  the 
sale.  The  purchaser,  if  injured  by  such  bidding,  might  have  an  action  against 
the  auctioneer,  but  not  against  the  innocent  owner.  The  bid  of  $500  beyond  the 
$39,000  was  a bid  made  by  the  auctioneer  for  himself,  at  his  own  risk,  and  not 
for  the  defendants,  or  under  any  instruction  of  theirs.  The  defendants  were  never 
informed  that  the  auctioneer  had  acted  fraudulently,  that  he  had  been  bidding 
vdthout  authority,  from  $25,000  to  $39,000,  or  that  the  plaintiff  was  deceived  by 
his  acts.  If  the  property  had  been  struck  off  to  the  auctioneer  at  his  bid,  he  could 
not  have  enforced  the  contract  against  the  owners ; because  an  agent  employed 
to  sell  property  cannot  become  a purchase]^  of  the  same  property,  or  purchase  it 
as  an  agent  for  another.  But  the  contract  would  be  voidable  only,  and  not  void ; 
and  the  owners  could  enforce  it  against  him. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  ratified  the  purchase,  the  deed  was  executed,  he  ex- 
pressed no  dissatisfaction  at  the  price,  but  the  contrary,  and  he  paid  one  of  the 
notes  a year  after  the  purchase.  His  judgment,  at  that  time,  could  not  have  been 
deceived  by  the  auctioneer’s  bidding,  but  was  deceived,  if  at  all,  by  his  own  san- 
guine schemes. 

It  was  impossible  to  sustain  the  plaintifTs  case  without  the  testimony  of  Head, 
and  his  testimony  was  given  under  circumstances  of  great  suspicion.  A release 
was  given  him  by  the  plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a witness.  He 
proclaimed  his  own  fraud.  His  Honor  thought  that  Head  ought  to  have  been 
made  a party  to  the  bill,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  a decree  would  not  in  that  case 
have  been  made  against  him.  He  was  primarily  liable  for  the  fraud.  The  de- 
fendants ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  being  made  a party,  that  a decree  might 
be  made  against  him  in  the  present  suit.  If  a decree  should  now  be  made  against 
the  defendants,  on  the  ground  that  Head  had  been  guilty  of  fraud,  it  would  be  open 
to  him  to  contest  the  question  again,  in  a new  suit  to  be  brought  against  him  by 
the  present  defendants.  A court  of  equity  ought  not  to  tolerate  such  proceed- 
ings. The  practice  of  courts  of  equity  required  that  the  guilty  agent  should 
always  be  made  a party. 

Then  as  to  the  effect  of  the  release,  given  by  the  plaintiff  to  Head.  Tliere  was 
no  doubt  that  the  parties  intended  this  instrument  to  operate  merely  as  a personal 
release  of  Head,  and  not  to  work  any  release  of  the  defendant’s ; but  these  was 
great  doubt  whether  the  law  would  carry  any  such  resolution  into  eflfect.  A re- 
leMe  of  a party  primarily  liable  would  release  the  party  secondarily  liable,  not- 
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withst|inding  the  expressed  intention  of  the  parties.  A release  of  the  principal 
would  discharge  the  surety ; a release  of  the  maker  of  a promissory  note  would 
discharge  the  endorser ; a release  of  the  principal  in  a trespass  would  discharge 
the  accessory.  If  this  was  the  maxim  in  law,  it  was  far  more  conclusive  m 
equity.  Here  the  plaintijOThad  voluntarily  discharged  the  person  primarily  liable, 
and  he  claimed  redress  against  the  person  seconc&rily  liable.  The  gravamen  of 
his  chvge  was,  not  that  the  defendants  had  perpetrate  a fraud  by  wmch  he  was 
injured,  but  that  Head  had  done  so.  He  had  discharged  Head,  of  his  own  accord. 
Suppose  he  had  recovered  judgment  and  satisfaction  against  Head  for  this  very 
fraud,  could  he  sustain  a suit  against  the  defendants  for  the  same  cause  of  action  ? 
Yet  a release  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a judgment  and  satisfaction. 

Another  ground  which  was  fatal  to  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  was  the  elapse  of  time. 
The  property  had  experienced  a great  change  in  value,  not  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  rival  purchaser,  but  also  in  that  of  the  public.  It  could  not  now  be  sold  f<Hr 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum  which  it  brought  at  auction.  Veazie  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  property,  and  now  lived  near  it  He  was  not  ignorant  of  its 
value.  He  knew  whether  his  bid  was  high  or  not.  Why  did  he  ratify  the  sale^ 
if  the  price  was  too  high  ? The  persons  present  were  not  so  numerous,  but  that 
he  might  ascertain  whether  the  bids  were  fair  or  not.  The  high  bidding  ought  ta 
have  put  him  upon  the  inquiry.  He  appeared  for  a long  time  to  be  satisfied  wi& 
his  bargain.  He  suspected  no  imposition  until  four  years  after  the  sale.  He  asked 
now  of  the  defendants,  who  were  innocent  of  the  fraud,  and  were  misled  by  his 
long  silence,  to  take  back  the  property  after  it  had  depreciated  in  value.  It  was 
now  difficult  to  prove  the  actual  fiu^ts  connected  with  the  sale.  The  recollectioiis 
of  those  who  were  present,  after  the  elapse  of  five  years  and  a half,  had  become 
confused  and  inaccurate,  as  was  shown  by  their  contradictory  testimony.  The 
court  could  not  put  the  parties  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  were  before  tiie 
sale ; the  defendants  were  innocent  of  the  fraud ; the  plaintiff,  with  the  means 
knowledge  in  his  power,  had  sanctioned  the  sale,  and  had  remained  silent  for  years 
afterwards ; he  had  discharged  the  person  guUty  of  the  fraud,  and  he  could  not 
now  be  at  liberty  to  shift  his  loss  upon  the  defendants.  His  Honor  was  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  bill  should  be  ctismissed ; but  as  the  two  judges  of  the  court 
were  divided  in  their  opinion,  the  bill  would  be  dismissed  without  costs.  A de- 
cree would  be  entered  to  that  efiect,  mbject  to  an  appeal,  if  one  should  be  claimed, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ^tes. 

Ware,  (district  judge,)  drew  up  a dissenting  opinion,  which  was  read  by  the 
clerk.  He  took  the  ground,  that  the  employment  of  puffers,  or  by-bidders,  at  an 
auction  sale,  was  a naud  upon  the  purchaser,  and  vitiated  the  sale.  He  held, 
that  the  release,  given  by  the  plaintiff  to  Head,  was  merely  a release  of  a^  claim 
which  he  might  have  against  him  for  damages,  and  did  not  bar  the  plaintifrs  ri^t 
to  have  the  contract  rescinded.  The  lapse  of  time  was  a bar  to  a suit  in  eqmty, 
whenever  it  would  be  a bar  to  a suit  at  law,  and  also  in  cases  where  there  had 
been  laches  in  prosecuting  the  plaintiff’s  rights.  But  here  the  time  for  imposing 
the  statute  bar  had  not  expired— only  five  and  a half  years  having  elapsed  between 
the  sale  and  the  commencement  of  the  suit ; nor  had  the  plaintiff  been  guilty  of 
laches,  as  he  did  not  hear  of  the  fraud  until  1840,  and  the  suit  was  commenced 
in  1841.  As  the  property  had  much  depreciated  in  value,  his  Honor  was  not  in 
fiivor  of  rescinding  the  contract  entirely,  but  he  thought  a decree  should  be  en- 
tered, reducing  the  price  to  $20,000. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,)  an  action  of  assump- 
sit was  brought  by  William  C.  Holmes,  vs  Joseph  K.  Miller,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  an  account  annexed  to  the  writ,  for  labor  and  materials  furnished  in 
doing  carpenter’s  work  on  defendant’s  house.  Before  Chief  Justice  Wells. 

The  plaintiff  claimed,  as  the  contract  price,  $310,  and  as  extra  work  $83  92 ; 
also,  for  time  lost  by  delay  of  the  defendant  in  furnishing  lumber  $25,  and  the 
amount  of  $60  for  an  order  paid  to  die  defendant,  making  in  all  $478  92. 

The  defendant  replied  that  the  work  was  not  well  done ; nor  done  within 
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reasonable  time ; and  also  offered,  in  set  off,  an  account  amounting  to  $238  06, 
and  a note  for  $150,  and  other  claims,  for  delay  in  the  above  work,  and  for  money 
alle^d  to  have  been  paid  in  repairing  it,  and  for  lumber  said  to  have  been  used 
by  Holmes  belonging  to  Miller.  The  defendant’s  set  off  was  a few  dollars  larger 
than  the  plaintiff’s  claim. 

The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  note  was  barred  by  a discharge  under  the  in- 
solvent act,  but  the  defendant  alleged  that  since  the  date  of  the  discharge,  and  at 
the  time  the  verbal  contract  above  mentioned  was  made.  Holmes  agreed  to  allow 
the  said  note  as  set  off  against  the  contract.  This  the  plaintiff  denied.  Hie 
plaintiff  also  alleged  that  the  account  filed  in  set  off  by  Miller,  was  in  reality  a 
claim  of  Miller  & Sickels  against  him : and  not  therefore  a subject  of  set  off  under 
the  statute. 

Wells,  chief  justice  ruled,  that  though  the  jury  should  find  that  the  note  was 
discharged  by  ffie  insolvent  act,  yet  if  it  was  agreed  that  the  amount  of  it  should 
be  deducted  from  the  contract  price  of  the  work,  the  jury  should  make  that  de- 
duction. That  as  the  property  mentioned  in  the  account  filed  in  set  off  was 

Cved  to  have  belongs  to  Miller  & Sickels,  and  to  have  been  charged  in  the 
ks  of  the  firm  to  me  defendant ; vet  if  Holmes  and  Miller  &,  Sickles  agreed 
together,  that  this  account  should  be  deducted  from  the  contract  price  of  the  work, 
then  the  jury  should  so  deduct  it ; but  that  if  the  credit  was  given  by  Miller  & 
Sickels  as  a firm,  to  Holmes,  the  account  could  not  be  allowed  as  set  off. 

The  jury  having  been  occupied  nearly  four  days  with  this  trial,  found  a ver- 
dict for  the  plaint^,  and  assessed  damages  in  the  sum  of  $233  41. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT — ^ENDORSER  OF  A PROMISSORY  NOTE. 

Moses  Baker  vs,  Enos  Baldwin. — This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought 
(in  the  Essex  county  New  Jersey  court  of  the  term  of  August,  1845,  before  chief 
justice  Hornblower)  against  the  defendant,  as  endorser  upon  a promissory  note 
given  under  these  circumstances.  One  Isaac  Watkins  wishing  to  borrow  money 
of  the  plaintiff,  gave  him  his  note  at  four  months,  in  January,  1844,  for  $425,  and 
instead  of  money,  recewed  in  return  another  note  for  $420  at  four  months,  made 
by  the  plaintiff.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time.  Baker,  the  plaintiff,  took  up  his, 
the  $420  note,  but  Watkins  being  unable  to  take  up  his,  gave  Baker  a new  one 
in  $425  at  four  months,  (the  note  now  in  question,)  wi£out  interest,  made  by 
Wm.  Ashley,  indorsed  by  Watkins  and  the  defendant,  in  consideration  tW  Baker 
would  take  up  Watkins’s  first  note ; but  no  allowance  was  made  for  discount  and 
none  received. 

It  was  contended  for  the  defendant,  that  the  first  note  being  clearly  usurious, 
the  new  one  was  also  effected  by  the  usury,  although  it  covered  only  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  first  note  without  reserving  any  interest ; and,  also,  that  an  express 
agreement  to  that  effect  was  necessary  to  purge  the  transaction  of  usury — and 
so  the  judge  charged,  leaving  the  jury  to  say  whether  there  was  any  such  ex- 
press agreement,  and  whether  the  recollection  of  the  witness  could  be  depended 
upon.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT — ^BREACH  OF  COVENANT. 

Ik  the  Essex  county  (New  Jersey)  court,  before  chief  justice  Hornblower,  in 
the  case  of  Abraham  G.  Thompson  vs.  Henry  Adams  and  Linn  Adams : — The 
complaint  was  for  a^breach  of  covenant  by  the  defendants  underletting  the  prem*^ 
ises  No.  309  Broad  street,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  a lease  from  the  plaintiff  to 
them,  executed  in  April,  1844,  by  Joseph  Law,  agent  for  Thompson,  on  the  one 
part,  and  signed  by  only  one  of  the  parties  on  the  other,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
firm. 

The  defence  was  that  the  lease  was  void,  because  one  of  the  partners  was  ab- 
sent when  the  lease  was  executed,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  knew  of 
its  terms.  Cases  were  also  cited  to  show  that  one  partner  could  not  bind  another 
bjr  deed,  even  though  for  business  concerning  the  partnership.  The  plaintiff  in- 
sisted in  reply  that  both  having  entered  the  premises  and  accepted  the  estate  un- 
der the  lease,  were  bound  by  its  terms.  The  chief  justice  decided  that  this  con- 
sequence followed  if  the  fact  were  so. 
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aspect  of  COMMEBCIAL  affairs — RAILROAD  MOVEMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND— IM- 
PORTANCE OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD — INFUUENCE  OF  CROPS  IN  ENGLAND  ON  THE 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  WORLD — ^PRICE  OF  WHEAT  PER  QUARTER  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  MARKETS,  FOR  ▲ 
SERIES  OF  YEARS — ^PRICES  OF  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL-  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET, 
IN  1837  AND  1845— QUANTITIES  OF  FLOUR  SHIPPED  ON  THE  HUDSON  AND  THE  MISSISSIPH— 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES^  FOR  1846,  COMPARED  >WITH  FORMER  YEARS 

QUARTERLY  DUTIABLE  IMPORTS,  AND  DUTIES  PAID  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — ^IMPORT  AND  EX- 
PORT OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  JULY  AND  AUGUST — TRADE  WITH  MEXICO,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  WEST 

INDIES,  ETC. — RECEIPTS  OF  COTTON  INTO  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  ALL  PORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— COMPARATIVE 
VIEW  OF  THE  TRADE — PRICES  OF  COTTON — CRATES  OP  FREIGHT,  ETC. 

The  state  of  commercial  affairs  has  happily  remained  undisturbed  by  any  political  cen- 
tre temps.  The  apprehensions  that  were  excited  by  the  bravadoes  of  Mexico  have  most- 
ly died  away,  after  effecting  a sensible  decline  in  stock  securities.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
commercial  world  is  such  as  eminently  to  inspire  confidence  in  a long  period  of  commer- 
cial prosperity ; accordingly,  therefore,  as  the  war  fears  subside,  the  disposition  to  embark 
in  enterprises  revives.  Those  which  most  demand  the  attention  of  capitalists,  are  they 
which  increase  the  means  of  internal  communication,  from  one  end  of  our  wide  spread 
Union  to  the  other.  The  most  important  of  these,  to  New  York,  is  the  Erie  railroad,  and 
it  has  become  a subject  of  earnest  regard  not  only  by  all  citizens  of  New  York,  but  of  all  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  great  west.  The  Erie  railroad  connects  the  Hudson  river  with 
Lake  Erie,  running  through  508  miles  of  a country  containing  500,000  inhabitants ; and  pos- 
sessed of  no  communication  with  the  great  markets  of  the  Atlantic.  To  complete  this  road 
^6,000,000  are  required ; $3,000,000  to  be  subscribed  within  eighteen  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  of  the  last  session.  The  confidence  of  the  public  has  at  last  been  aroused  in 
favor  of  the  work, and  some  $2,700,000  have  been  subscribed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  subscriptions  are  in  rapid  progress  of  completion.  This  road  will  be  to  the  trade  of 
southern  New  York  what  the  Erie  canal  was  to  the  northern  counties.  That  work  cc|t  some 
$7,132,000.  The  Erie  railroad  comHning  as  it  does  the  power  of  carrying  freight  to  an 
extent  equal  to  that  of  the  canal,  and  also  by  its  speed  and  ai^ple  accomodations  to  mo- 
nopolize the  whole  western  trade,  promises  to  be  by  far  the  most  profitable  work  in  the 
country  to  the  stockholders,  independently  of  the  vast  benefits  it  will  confer  upon  the 
general  trade  of  the  city.  The  advantages  that  Boston  has  derived  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  a vast  net  work  of  railroads  reaching  west  to  Buffalo  through  New  York,  and 
east  to  Portland,  Maine,  and  now  in  process  of  construction,  north  to  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence,  to  connect  with  the  new  roads  in  process  of  construction  across  the  peninsular  of 
Upper  Canada  to  Lake  Huron,  are  manifest  in  the  swelling  tide  of  prosperity  which  her 
increasing  population  enjoys.  A great  fever  of  speculation  has  been  excited  in  New- 
England  by  the  evident  wealth  conferred  by  the  possession  of  railroads,  and  that  excite- 
ment is  rapidly  spreading  through  the  state  of  New  York,  and  will  lead  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  city  with  Albany,  and  the  completion  of  the  several  lines  necessary  to  put  the 
lakes  in  communication  with  the  city  by  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

While  these  movements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  internal  trade  are  in  progress,  the 
usual  business  of  all  sections  of  the  country  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  recurrence  of 
a deficient  harvest  in  England.  Such  an  event  is  by  no  means  fraught  with  the  conse- 
quences that  once  attended  it  j on  the  other  hand,  it  is  compari  lively  of  small  importance 
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when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  great  results  of  the  failure  of  the  harvest  of  1837. 
When  that  event  took  place,  a vast  fabric  of  commercial  credits  extended  over  the  face  of 
the  mercantile  world.  Prices  every  where  were  Inordinately  high,  and  enormous  amounts 
of  private  obligations  were  outstanding,  all  dependant  upon  a §mall  sum  of  coin  in  the 
vaults  of  the  bank  of  England,  which  had  been  declining  under  the  influence  of  spec- 
ulation in  the  previous  five  years  of  good  harvests.  The  failure  of  the  harvest  involving 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  specie  in  the  payment  of  com,  sapped  the  whole  foundation 
of  the  credits  on  which  the  value  of  property,  the  high  level  of  prices,  and  the  majority  of 
individual  obligations  were  based.  The  result  was,  a degree  of  distress  which  seldom 
before  overtook  the  commercial  world,  and  the  billows  of  destruction,  rolling  across  the 
ocean,  overwhelmned  as  well  the  banks  of  India  and  New  Holland,  as  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  States.  No  such  state  of  aflairs  now  exists,  and  consequently  such 
results  cannot  follow.  The  revulsion  in  the  United  States  took  place  through  the  strin- 
gent action  of  the  bank  of  England  in  1836,  before  the  failure  of  the  harvest  That  re- 
vulsion was  heightend  in  its  eflects,  and  prolonged  in  its  influence  by  the  new  impulse 
given  to  it  through  the  failure  of  the  harvest  There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  affairs 
of  the  world  are  influenced  by  the  crops  of  England.  The  one  is  by  the  contraction  of 
credits  and  the  fall  of  prices.  This  however  is  only  when  it  takes  place  in  time  of  ex- 
tended credits  and  of  prices  unusually  high.  This  is  not  now  the  case.  The  other  way 
is,  that  under  the  operation  of  the  com  laws,  a deficiency  in  the  harvest  causes  the 
price  of  food  to  rise  so  high  as  to  absorb  for  its  purchase  most  of  the  earnings  of  a large 
portion  of  the  people.  The  effect  is,  a greatly  diminished  purchase  of  goods,  a conse- 
quent lessened  manufacture,  and  a necessary  discharge  of  work  people.  Hence,  in  time 
of  dear  food  there  is  less  work.  The  influence  of  this  upon  the  United  States  has  here- 
tofore been  a fall  in  cotton,  die  great  staple  export,  while  the  increased  wants  of  the  flour 
and  wheat  in  England  have  been  supplied  from  Europe.  All  these  influences  have  now 
been  greatly  modified.  First,  in  relation  to  the  com  laws,  the  tariff  of  1842  so  far  mod- 
ifies the  scale  that  the  level  of  prices  in  a time  of  scarcity  cannot  be  maintained  so  high 
as  before.  As  thus  during  ten  years,  ending  in  1843, 16,000,000  bushels  were  admitted 
at  6«.  8d.  duty  or  17  cents  per  bushel.  To  do  this  the  price  was  necessarily  maintained 
at  72s.  or  $2  13  cents  per  bushel.  To  admit  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  at  the  same 
duty,  will  require,  under  the  present  tariff,  that  the  price  be  maintained  at  66s.  or  $1  95 
cents,  a decline  of  18  cents,  or  9 per  cent  in  the  level  of  prices  maintained  by  the  new 
tariflf  in  time  of  scarcity  as  compared  with  the  old.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  wheat  alone,  to  the  consumers  j64,500,000  or  $22,500,000.  Embracing  the 
whole  consumption  of  food,  the  reduction  in  the  expense  to  the  consumer,  is  at  least 
$50,000,000  in  time  of  scarcity.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  has  the  effect  of  a short  har- 
vest in  diminishing  the  consumption  of  goods  been  modified,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
the  fall  of  cotton  has  been  checked.  It  may  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
foreign  markets  for  English  manufactures  depend  now  less  on  those  credits,  hanging  on 
the  discounts  of  the  bank  than  they  formerly  did,  and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  be 
checked  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  progress  of  those  exports  has  been  immense.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  observe  that  the  position  of  the  United  Stales,  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  England  with  breadstufls,  is  very  difierent  from  what  it  was  when  the  harvest  of 
England  failed  in  1837.  Prices  of  farm  produce  were  so  high  in  the  United  States  that 
wheat  was  actually  imported  from  England  hither  in  laige  amounts.  At  the  same  time 
as  there  had  been  no  demand  out  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  five  years,  the  granaries  of 
the  Baltic  were  well  stocked  and  prices  had  fallen  very  low.  The  state  of  aflairs  is  seen 
in  the  following  table : — 
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Pr.wht.Fr.  floor 

Years. 

England. 

Dantzic. 

Hamb’g. 

Ams’m. 

Antw’p. 

Odessa. 

Europe. 

inU.  S. 

inU.S. 

1828, 

Bushels. 

11,504,768 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d‘ 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 
33  8 

il  12 

97  14 

1830, 

13.338,304 

38  l i 

3*1  9 

41  4 

34  *8 

24*10 

34  10 

1 15 

4 84 

1831,  

1832,  

10,052,352 

42  11 

43  5 

42  1 

38  2 

26  0 

38  8 

1 15 

5 81 

1,510,160 

34  0 

34  2 

40  2 

32  10 

22  8 

32  9 

1 15 

5 26 

Avenge, 

9,326,380 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

*.’.’.*. 

35  0 

1 15 

5 78 

1833, 

10,560 

30  3 

25  3 

32  0 

20  0 

26  10 

26  10 

fll  13 

95  25 

1834,  

1835,  

2,320 

25  5 

24  7 

24  0 

18  9 

28  0 

24  1 

1 06 

504 

960 

22  2 

23  0 

28  1 

19  9 

21  0 

22  9 

1 19 

5 72 

1836, 

8,360 

1,686,176 

25  3 

28  11 

28  0 

25  2 

18  11 

25  3 

1 44 

7 23 

1837, 

26  6 

28  8 

29  10 

25  7 

18  5 

25  9 

1 83 

10  19 

Average, 

341«695 

.... 

.... 

.*.*.*.’ 

.... 

.... 

22  11 

1 33 

6 68 

1838, 

14,550,624 

21,501,848 

34  7 

42  8 

44  0 

36  0 

23  8 

38  2 

fll  54 

97  96 

1839 

34  8 

48  0 

49  0 

54  0 

29  0 

. 42  4 

1 42 

7 75 

1840, 

18,291,096 

39  0 

47  0 

40  0 

50  0 

25  10 

40  4 

1 10 

5 44 

1841 

1842, 

10,105,264 

44  0 

36  0 

39  0 

54  0 

26  10 

40  3 

1 03 

4 92 

22,202,512 

40  1 

40  5 

40  7 

53  0 

23  8 

39  2 

1 16 

6 03 

Average, 

19,148,268 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

40  i 

1 25 

6 42 

The  demand  for  less  than  15,000|000  bushels  from  England,  exhausted  the  granaries 
of  Europe,  and  nearly  doubled  the  price  all  over  the  continent.  The  continued  demand 
maintained  the  high  price ; and  the  average,  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1842,  exceed- 
ed by  18s.,  or  90  per  cent,  the  average  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1837.  In  the  United 
States,  the  reverse  has  taken  place.  Produce  of  all  kinds  was  never  more  abundant,  nor 
the  price  so  low.  In  the  above  taUe,  wheat  was  never  so  low  as  a dollar,  nor  flour  but 
twice  less  than  $5  00.  During  die  last  seven  months,  the  average  for  flour,  in  New 
York,  has  been  $4  69;  and,  as  compared  with  1837,  when  the  harvest  was  short,  the 
prices  of  leading  articles  are  now,  in  New  York,  as  follows : — 

Prices  of  Leading  Articles  in  New  York. 


1837.  1845.  Rednctioii. 

Wheat, bushel  $1  90  $0  90  $1  00 

Barley, 1 00  60  40 

Butter, lb.  18  12  6 

Cheese, 10  6 4 

Wool, 68  34  34 

Pork,  mess, bbl.  30  00  9 50  19  50 

Beef,  mess, 11  00  9 00  2 OO 

Flour, bbL  10  19  4 75  5 44 


In  1837,  the  United  States  were  in  no  condition  to  compete  with  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope in  supplying  the  large  demands  of  England  for  food.  The  case  is  now  quite  the 
reverse  ; and,  with  a most  extraordinary  supply  of  farm  produce,  at  low  prices,  in  the 
United  States,  England  is  coming  forward  with  an  enhanced  demand,  which  the  com 
countries  of  Europe  cannot  supply.  The  quantities  of  flour  brought  down  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mississippi,  for  several  years,  are  as  follows: — 


1841-2. 

1842-3. 

1843-4. 

1844-5. 

Flour  on  the  Hudson, bbls. 

“ Mississippi, 

1,647,492 

439,688 

1,577,555 

521,175 

2,073,703 

5C2,507 

2,222,204 

533,312 

Total  flour, 

Wheat, bush. 

2,087,180 

781,055 

2,098,730 

928,347 

2,576,210 

827,346 

2,755,516 

1,262,249 

This  indicates  the  very  great  increase  of  produce  which  has  been  continually  pressing 
upon  the  markets,  forcing  down  the  prices  to  a most  unprecedented  extent  The  exports 
of  domestic  produce  from  the  United  States  have  been  large.  The  following  table  gives 
the  monthly  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  compiled  from  the  monthly  returns 
of  the  collectors  to  the  treasury  department,  for  the  year  ending  June  30  .* — 
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1844. 
July, . . 
Aug.,.. 
0ept,  . 
Ocl*.,. . 
Nov’r,. 
Dec’r, . 

1845. 
Jan*y,. 
Febr’y, 
H*rch,. 
AprU, . 

Joae,.. 


Imposts  and  Exports  of  the  Untted  States,  for  1845. 


Expats,  For*n.  Exports.  Imports. 

Dutiable.  Free.  Domestic.  Specie.  Total.  Dutiable.  Free. 

Dolls.  Dolls.  Dolls.  Dolls.  Dolls.  Dolls.  Dolls. 

394,875  316,757  6,312.649  266,920  7,191,202  10,318,784  1,505,439 

238,545  159,734  4,606,277  2,076,001  6,280,557  12,974.248  1,577,159 

392,950  280,076  5,465.977  704,853  6,842,856  11,084,438  1,104,694 

583,919  390,210  6,089,416  1,416,411  8,479,956  7,023,215  1,431,977 

559,663  350,842  4.602.579  1,256  42  7,236,726  3,548,276  571,217 

486,257  59,536  7,335,583  785,959  8,667,135  4,849,297  976,287 


Specie.  Total. 
Dolls.  Dolls. 
385,136  12,209,359 
500,093  15,051,500 
336,733  12,525,865 
586,247  9,041,439 

274,558  4,394,051 

366,491  6,199,075 


348,657  83,035  5,873,421 

341,633  163,543  7,027,787 

365.217  211,814  8,847,458 

350,623  328,979  0,664,558 

656,328  236,729  9,702,249 

739,226  398,344  7,712,330 


791,989  7,697,102  8,358,684 
117,128  7,649,091  6,528,760 
279,075  9,703,564  7,795,080 
256,600  10,600,755  7,671,117 
333,839  10,929,148  6,592,499 
159,494  0,009,394  6,299,263 


1,433,161  231,015  10,021,861 

1,374,119  206,859  8,109,738 

2,208,036  333,804  10,336,918 

2,488,903  302,426  10,463,446 

2,894,366  230,054  9,716,919 

1,906,684  232,430  8,438,377 


Totel,  5,457,893  2,878,599  83,240,079  8,111,911  99,688,482  93,043,661  19,471,048  3,985,844  116,500,548 
These  aggregates,  as  compared  with  former  years,  present  results  as  follows : — 
Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States. 

Exports, 


1841.  1842.  1843.  1844.  1845. 

Dutiable, #4,228,201  #4,884,454  #3,456,572  #3,961,508  #5,457,893 

Free,. 3,953,140  3,129,285  1,682,206  2,252,550  2,878,599 

Domestic, 103,636,236  91,799,242  77,686,354  99,531,774  83,240,079 

Specie, 10,034,246  4,878,553  1,521,348  5,454,214  8,111,911 


Total, #121,851,823  #104,691,534  #84,346,480  #1114^00,046  #99,688,482 

Imports, 

Dutiable, #61,926,445  #69,534,601  #29,179,215  #83,668,154  #93,043,661 

Free, 61,031,103  16,540,470  13,254,249  18,936,452  19,471,043 

Specie, 4,988,633  4,087.016  22,320,335  5,830,429  3,985,844 


Total, #127,946,182  #100,162,087  #64,753,799  #108,435,035  #116,500,548 

In  this  table,  we  have  the  full  operation  of  three  tarifis,  viz : the  tariff  which,  in  1841, 
raised  most  duties  lower  than  20  per  cent  to  that  rate  ad  valorem,  and  impeded  duties  on 
most  goods  before  free.  This  produced  a fall  of  #25,000,^)00  in  the  amount  under  the 
head  “free  of  duty,”  for  the  year  1842;  but  a corresponding  increase  of  less  than 
#8,000,000  took  place  in  the  dutiable  goods.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1842,  the  present 
tariff  came  into  operation,  and  the  dutiable  imports  have  gradually  increased.  There  has 
been  but  little  movement  in  specie  since  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended 
September  30.  It  appears  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  specie  exported  took  place  during 
the  month  of  August,  in  which  a kind  of  panic  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  return  of 
some  cotton  bills  under  protest  In  the  samemonth,  over  #500,000  was  imported ; show- 
ing that  if  specie  was  the  best  remittance  to  England  in  that  month,  it  was  also  the  best 
means  of  receiving  returns  from  the  South  American  and  West  India  countries.  There 
is  a very  marked  decline  in  the  above  monthly  table,  in  the  import  of  dutiable  goods,  as 
the  year  draws  to  a close,  and  an  increase  in  the  export  If  we  compare  the  customs  du- 
ties for  each  quarter  with  the  amount  of  dutiable  goods  imported,  we  have  results  as 
follows : — 

Quarterly  Dutiable  Imports,  and  Duties  paid  in  the  United  States. 


1844.  1846. 

^.ending  Dot.  imports.  Customs.  Dut imports.  Customs.  Duties p.ct 

September  30, #19,615,316  #6,132,272  #34,377,420  #10,750,000  31.2 

December  31......  14,366,860  3,881,993  15,420,388  4,100,360  26.5 

March  31, 25,324,984  7,675,366  22,682,524  6,375,575  28.1 

June  30, 24,361,460  8,493,938  20,462,879  6,201,390  30.3 


Total,  1845, #83,668,620  #26,183,570  #92,943,661  #27,427,325  29.4 

« 1844, 83,668,620  29,137,060  343 
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There  is  a discrepancy,  it  will  be  observed,  between  the  quarterly  duties  for  1844,  and 
the  aggregate,  as  compared  with  the  year  1845.  The  quarterly  amounts  are  the  pa]mient8 
into  the  treasury,  less  the  expenses  of  collection — the  aggregate  compared,  is  the  gross 
duties  collected.  It  is  observable  that  the  dutiable  imports  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1845,  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  near 
$15,000,000,  or  75  per  cent ; while  the  two  last  quarters  show  a decline  of  $7,000,000, 
or  14  per  cent.  The  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1846  will  not  be  greatly  less  than  the 
amoimt  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  last  year,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  movement 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  which  is  as  follows: — 


Dutiable  Imports.  Duties. 

Yean.  July.  August.  Total. 

1844 $6,543,331  $9,537,239  $16,080,610  $5,326,644 

1845, 6,046,532  8,903,468  14*950,010  4,628,571 


Decrease,.  $496,799  $633,771  $1,130,600  $698,073 


The  imports  at  Boston  show  a slight  increase  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The 
quarterly  import  and  export  of  specie  was  as  follows: — 


dr.  ending  Import. 

September  30, $1,221,962 

December  31, 1,227,296 

March  31, 771,676 

June  30, 765,910 


Export.  Ezc.  imp*t.  Excess  exp*t. 

$3,047,773  $1,825,811 

3,158,790  1,931,494 

1,188,192  417,516 

749,933  $15,977  


Total,- $3,986,844  $8,144,690  

The  import  and  export  of  New  York,  for  July  and  August,  making  the  first  two  months 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1846,  are  as  follows: — 


Import. 

1844.  1845. 


Foreign  mdse,  dutiable,. . 

July. 

$6,543,331 

August 

$9,537,279 

July. 

$6,046,532 

August 

$8,003,468 

Do.  free, except  specie,... 

565,348 

1,121,221 

623,930 

1,037,595 

Specie, 

142,604 

108,542 

72,427 

23,000 

Export. 

Domestic  merchandise,... 

$1,584,515 

•1,631,397 

$1,770,630 

$1,899,270 

Foreign  mdse,  dutiable,.. 

130,349 

101,822 

204,491 

378,604 

Do.  free,  except  specie,... 

60,466 

64,174 

128,382 

78,288 

353,268 

Specie, 

194,886 

1,180,794 

188,185 

The  export  of  specie  is  near  $1,000,000  less  this  year,  from  this  port,  than  in  the  same 
months  of  last  year. 

The  prospect  is,  that,  for  the  coming  year,  the  exchanges  will  rule  even  more  regularly 
than  during  the  last — that  is  to  say,  the  discredit  which  last  year  attended  cotton  bills  will, 
this  year,  not  probably  exert  the  same  influence  in  causing  an  export  of  specie,  even  at  a 
time  when  bills  were  actually  not  scarce.  The  chances  are,  that  the  balance  of  exchange 
will  incline  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there  will  be  an  excess  of  import,  rather 
than  otherwise.  A marked  feature,  however,  in  the  general  trade  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  decline  in  the  re-export  of  foreign  goods.  The  United  States,  from  their  command- 
ing position  on  the  American  continent,  should  procure  for  us  the  whole  carrying  trade  of 
all  the  nations  of  this  continent,  whose  mercantile  marine  does  not  suffice  for  their  own 
wants.  For  a series  of  years,  the  re-export  of  foreign  goods  from  the  United  States  to 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  has  constantly  declined. 

The  trade  in  1844  to  Mexico  and  South  America  was  25  per  cent  of  that  of  1835. 
Some  variation  was  produced  in  the  exports,  doubtless  by  the  state  of  the  markets  here. 
When  the  imports  here  had  been  large  and  the  demand  slack,  a portion  of  the  goods 
would  seek  other  markets  to  better  advantage.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  general 
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cause  has  weighed  heavily  on  the  trade,  diminishing  it  year  by  year,  until  it  threatens  to 
be  entirely  extinguished.  This  cause  is  the  operation  of  the  cash  duties.  The  old  system 
of  long  credits  upon  revenue  bonds  allowed  of  the  import  of  goods  here,  and  their  re-ex- 
port to  any  other  market,  without  being  burdened  by  additional  expense.  It  was  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  what  the  warehousing  system  is  to  that  of  England.  ' Foreign 
goods  were  here  in  abundance,  and  vessels  bound  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  could 
make  up  assorted  cargoes  as  cheaply,  and  to  as  good  advantage  as  if  merchandise  was 
duty  free  in  warehouses.  The  presence  of  these  foreign  goods  to  complete  assorted  car- 
goes, greatly  promoted  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Mexico,  the  export  of  foreign  goods  to  that  country  in  1835,  amoni^ted  to 
$6, 012, 609,  and  in  the  same  year  there  was  sent  thither  $1,438,452  of  domestic  cotton 
goods  necessary  to  complete  the  assortments.  In  1844  the  export  of  foreign  assorted 
goods  to  Mexice  was  only  $564,862,  and  the  sales  of  domestic  cottons  to  that  quarter  had 
declined  to  $115,675,  a falling  off  of  $1,323,000,  a serious  loss  to  our  manufactures. 
The  first  blow  struck  at  this  carrying  trade  was  the  act  of  July  14,  1822,  which  required 
the  dudes  on  woUen  goods  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  all  other  goods  in  three  and  six  months. 
The  progressive  effect  of  these  reguladons  is  apparent  down  to  1842,  when  the  require- 
ments that  all  duties  should  be  in  cash,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  trade,  and  about 
$1,000,000  only  was  sent  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  in  place  of  $8,000,000  in  1835.  This 
effect  is  the  more  matked,  when  we  consider  the  following  paragraph  from  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  December,  1842 ; — 

<*The  amount  of  foreign  commodities  in  our  markets  is  still  found  greatly  to  exceed 
the  demand ; and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  merchandise  since  September  1st,  is  supposed 
to  be  on  an  average  not  less  than  10  per  cent” 

Notwithstanding  this  glut  of  goods  and  fall  in  prices,  the  quantity  of  those  goods  re- 
exported was  smaller  than  ever,  a fact  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  previous  ruin  which 
had  overtaken  our  markets  for  those  goods.  The  trade  has  got  into  other  channels,  and 
to  recover  it  is  the  work  of  time. 

The  existing  laws  are  such  as  to  work  out  the  total  ruin  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
West  Indies ; as  for  instance,  nearly  all  the  molasses  made  in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Dutch  Main,  amounting  to  150,000  a 160,000  hogsheads,  is  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and  a greater  part  of  it  is  distilled  into  spirits,  which  is  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  This  trade  employs  a great  tonnage ; eastern  vessels  cany  out  lumber, 
fish  &C.,  which  is  exchanged  for  this  molasses.  The  molasses  is  generally  sold  in  Cuba 
for  what  it  will  fetch.  Its  cost  is  accounted  nothing  by  the  planters.  The  average  price 
is  5 cents  per  gallon,  and  costs,  duty  paid  here,  25  cents.  The  whole  trade  turns  upon 
the  drawback  allowed  on  tbe  spirits  exported.  The  tariff  of  1842  enacts,  however,  that 
a drawback  of  5 cents  per  gallon  shall  be  allowed  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molass- 
es until  January,  1843,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  1 cent  per  gallon,  and  one  cent  annually 
thereafter,  until  the  whole  is  discontinued.  Hence  the  drawback  is  now  2 cents  per  gal- 
lon. The  effect  of  this  duty  on  molasses  without  the  drawback  on  the  spirits,  is  to  trans- 
fer the  manufacture  of  the  latter  to  Cuba,  to  deprive  the  eastern  country  of  the  sale  of  its 
lumber  and  fish,  and  to  give  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  Africa  and  the  Med- 
iteranean  ports  tiie  trade  of  supplying  Cuba  with  that  which  she  bn3r8  in  exchange  for  the 
spirits  now  furnished  by  the  United  States.  The  eastern  vessels  carry  lumber  and  fish  to 
Cuba,  exchange  it  for  molasses,  which  is  manufactured  in  New  England,  and  the  spirits 
sold  to  the  British  North  American  colonies.  Without  a drawback,  the  colonies  will 
send  their  fish  and  lumber  to  Cuba  and  procure  spirits  direct  The  increase  of  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  New  Brunswick  is  an  instance  of  this. 

All  these  evils  and  decay  of  trade  arise  from  a want  of  those  facilities  for  our  com- 
merce which  are  furnished  to  that  of  England  by  the  warehousing  system,  and  which 
could  easily  be  organized  in  this  country. 
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The  movement  of  the  cotton  crop,  for  the  paet  year,  is  givep  in  the  comprehensiYe 
tables  compiled  by  W.  P.  Wright,  Esq.,  cotton-broker,  of  New  York,  as  follows: — 


Statement  showing  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  total  receipts  of  Cotton  into  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  States,  from  \st  Septembei,  1844,  to  31«t  August,  1^5. 


Date. 

N.Orl. 

Mobile. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

B.  Car. 

N.Car. 

G.  total. 

1844— Sept.  7, 

4,775 

152 

529 

1,422 

6,878 

“ 14, 

8,379 

511 

680 

2,216 

12 

18,676 

21, 

6,764 

885 

2,408 

1,777 

11 

30,521 

“ 28, 

18,147 

1,575 

336 

1,309 

4,107 

55^95 

Total  Sept’r,.... 

38,065 

3,123 

336 

4,926 

9,522 

23 

Oct.  5, 

15,028 

1,420 

1,105 

6,249 

21 

79,818 

“ 12, 

20,670 

1,204 

2,956 

6,930 

196 

111,774 

“ 19, 

17,346 

1,276 

45 

2,650 

8,652 

141,743 

« 26, 

21,361 

3,402 

1,007 

2,644 

9,105 

179J262 

Total  October,. 

74,405 

7,302 

1,052 

9,355 

30,936 

217 

Nov.  2, 

22,798 

4,451 

617 

8,075 

12,449 

157 

227,809 

“ 9. 

23,825 

3,290 

355 

2,703 

13,194 

103 

271,279 

“ 16, 

28,087 

3,690 

1,284 

5,872 

10,571 

180 

320,963 

« 23, 

29,646 

11,107 

1,215 

5,643 

10,294 

378,868 

“ 30, 

23,077 

15,755 

8,901 

10,710 

14,935 

81 

452,327 

Total  NoVr...... 

127,433 

38,293 

12,372 

33,003 

61,443 

521 

Dec.  7, 

38,316 

15,292 

4,885 

12,630 

13,471 

857 

537,778 

“ 14, 

25,991 

20,990 

1,423 

10,082 

14,847 

228 

611,339 

« 21, 

34,942 

17,534 

13,339 

9,193 

14,947 

370 

701,664 

“ 28, 

36,313 

14,649 

7,554 

9,212 

12.300 

61 

781,753 

Total  Dec’r,.... 

135,562 

68,465 

27JJ01 

41,117 

55,565 

1,517 

1845. — Jan.  4, 

22,601 

11,883 

6,085 

8,361 

6,175 

89 

836,947 

“ 11, 

19,430 

6,742 

5,485 

6,196 

4,190 

523 

879,513 

“ 18, 

26,351 

21,674 

5,808 

4,992 

9,221 

80 

947,639 

« 25, 

28,341 

29,826 

7,164 

7,131 

8,389 

100 

1,028,590 

« 31, 

31,908 

32,072 

10,488 

8,087 

9,760 

261 

1,121,166 

Total  January,. 

128,631 

102,197 

35,030 

34,767 

37,735 

1,053 

Feb.  8, 

32,146 

37,003 

10,746 

11,375 

18,837 

251 

1,226,524 

« 15, 

36,773 

37,772 

12,264 

13,602 

15,618 

744 

1,343,297 

« 22, 

40,519 

44,965 

9,450 

14,092 

15,618 

265 

1,468,206 

« 28, 

29,496 

37,248 

13,659 

14,050 

14,637 

709 

1,578,005 

Total  February, 

138,934 

156,988 

46,119 

53,119 

59,710 

1,969 

Mar.  8, 

33,114 

32,152 

4,558 

13,778 

16,743 

742 

1,679,092 

“ 15, 

28,621 

22,291 

8,537 

12,507 

11,204 

409 

1,762,661 

“ 22, 

24,770 

21,394 

8,484 

12,934 

10,813 

385 

1,841,441 

« 29, 

25,933 

13,554 

8,056 

6,495 

11,640 

448 

1,907,567 

Total  March,... 

112,438 

89,391 

29,635 

45,714 

50,400 

1,984 

April  5, 

27,179 

13,510 

8,051 

17,041 

24,789 

496 

1,998,633 

“ 12, 

25,541 

10,803 

4,549 

10,250 

10,976 

446 

2,061,198 

« 19, 

27,785 

6,714 

6,203 

10,023 

12,408 

481 

2,124,812 

“ 26, 

18,788 

5,778 

3,732 

5,858 

7,832 

873 

2,167,673 

Total  April,.... 

99J293 

36,805 

22,535 

43,172 

56,005 

2,296 
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Statemert,  etCd— Continued. 


Date. 

N.Orl. 

Mobile. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

8.  Car. 

N.Car. 

Gr.  total. 

May 

3, 

18,459 

4,300 

2,660 

5,230 

6,752 

344 

2,95,418 

10, 

16,081 

2,515 

1,255 

4,211 

6,457 

299 

2,235,236 

« 

17, 

14,637 

1,598 

2,332 

5,483 

4,511 

760 

2,264,557 

24, 

11,544 

1,593 

964 

5,570 

5,642 

412 

2,290,282 

<( 

31, 

10,861 

748 

542 

4,402 

5,010 

107 

2,311,952 

Total  May,. 

.... 

71,582 

10,754 

7,753 

24,896 

27,372 

1,922 

June 

7, 

4,741 

696 

309 

1,926 

4,290 

464 

2,324,368 

« 

14, 

4,275 

778 

17 

1,784 

4,423 

55 

2,335,700 

21, 

1,486 

485 

235 

723 

3,062 

32 

2,341,723 

i« 

28, 

2,022 

129 

1,017 

523 

1,702 

38 

2,347,154 

Total  June,. 

.... 

12,524 

2,088 

1,578 

4,956 

13,477 

579 

July 

5, 

978 

303 

1,016 

1,665 

7,518 

33 

2,358,667 

«« 

12, 

3,034 

77 

794 

1,312 

3,721 

85 

2,367,690 

tt 

19, 

1,130 

275 

409 

2,997 

3,028 

2,375,529 

(( 

26, 

1,194 

239 

927 

1,013 

2,251 

27 

2,381,181 

Total  July,.. 

— 

6,336 

894 

3,146 

6,987 

16,518 

146 

/ 

Aug 

(t 

.2, 

393 

60 

1,127 

546 

851 

39 

2,384,187 

9, 

372 

23 

324 

886 

86 

2,385,878 

<c 

16, 

1,328 

32 

107 

1,187 

2,388,532 

1C 

23, 

1,729 

181 

368 

645 

95 

2,391,550 

fC 

31, 

5,260 

1,326 

809 

2,385 

4,109 

41 

2,405,482 

Total  August,..  . 

9,082 

1,614 

1,936 

3,730 

7,678 

261 

Grand  total, 

)...  • 

954,285 

517,914 

188,693 

305,742 

426,361 

12,487 

Deduct  for  Texas 

i cotton  received  in  ! 

New  Orleans, 

25,159 

cc 

it 

cc 

cc 

Mobile, — 

718 

Deduct  difference  in  Augusta  and  Hamburgh  stock,  on  Ist  Septem- 
ber this  year  and  last,  and  for  minor  corrections  of  Ceorgia  re- 
ceipts,..  10,302 


36,179 

Less  receipts  for  Virginia,  of  which  14,500  bales  were  manufactured 

within  the  state, 25,200 

10,979 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1844-45, bales  2,394,503 

The  monthly  receipts  and  exports  are  as  follows : — 

Statement  showing  the  commrative  receipts  and  exports  of  Cotton,  for  all  the  ports  in 
the  United  States,  as  made  up  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  for  the  years 
1844-45,  and  1843-44. 

Exports. 

Receipts  Receipts  Tot  On.  Totfm. 

fVom  Ist  from  Ist  North  Other  Sept  1,  Sept 

Sept’br,  Sept’br,  To  Great  of  foreign  1844,  to  18^  to 

Date.  1844.  1m3.  Britain.  France.  Enr’pe.  ports.  date.  date. 

1844—  October  2,....  35,937  17,189  26,167  10,810  9,355  2,388  48,730  6,603 

November  1,.  164,031  140,010  64,078  36,472  14,935  14,901  130,396  19,084 

December  2,..  379,870  341,388  114,753  56,385  17,961  28,213  217,312  118,642 

1845—  January  1,...  711,436  634,173  240,948  91,119  21,699  48,035  401,801  231,351 

February  1,..  983,006  902,377  377,450  138.985  27,709  63,945  608,069  3.37,918 

March  1, 1,418,017  1,210,197  517,643  182.437  50,246  74,631  824,957  425,136 

April  2, 1,883,662  1,546.372  740,411  227,568  74,579  92,409  1,134,967  619,204 

Mayl 2,148,494  1,751,077  982,918  275,733  94,438  114,263  1,467,352  925,876 

Jane  2, 2,306,391  1,905,569  1,218,651  305,993  104,973  135,951  1,765,568  1,314.416 

Jnly2, 2,361,749  1,966,627  1,377,071  334,345  123,181  148,465  1,983,042  1,491,050 

Angnstl,....  2,399,149  2,000,890  1,426,772  347,075  130,540  150*435  2.054,831  1,506,470 

September  2,.  2,413,123  2,022,587  1,438,458  355,833  134,404  150,482  2,079,177  1,623,468 
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The  weekly  Bales,  prices  in  New  York,  and  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  are 


Statement  showing  the  estimated  sales  of  Cotton  in  the  city  of  New  Yorkf  the  prices 
for  fair  Uplands  and  fair  Orleans,  with  the  rates  of  freight  to  Liverpool,  at  the  mid- 
die  and  close  of  eaoh  month,  from  September  1, 1844,  to  August  31, 1845. 


Date. 

Sales. 

Fair  Uplands. 

Fair  Orleans. 

Ft.  to  Liverpool 

St’konh’nd 
at  close. 

1844  September  14, 

21,000 

6{a7i 

74  a 74 

ll!2s 

a 

rtf. 

7-17 

« 

30, 

13,000 

6|  a 74 

74  a 74 

1-4 

a 

3-8 

91,106 

October 

15. 

8,500 

6}  a 7 

74  a 74 

1-4 

a 

5-16 

(( 

31, 

12,000 

6*  a 7J 

74  a 74 

1-4 

a 

5-1 

128,047 

November  15, 

10,000 

6}  a 64 

64  a 74 

1-4 

a 

5-16 

(t 

30, 

14,500 

64  a 64 

64  a 64 

5-16  a 3-8 

224,701 

December  14, 

12,500 

5|  a 6 

64  a 64 

11-32 

a 

7-16 

it 

31. 

12,000 

5f  a 54 

64  a 64 

3-8 

a 

7-16 

324,885 

1845.  January 

15, 

17,000 

5{  a 6 

64  a 64 

5-16 

a 

3-8 

i( 

31, 

18,000 

6}  a 64 

6|  a 7 

11-32 

a 

3-8 

330,228 

February 

15, 

11,500 

64  a 61 

64  a 7 

5-16 

a 

3-8 

it 

28, 

23,500 

64  a 6} 

64  a 7 

3-8 

a 

7-16 

478,880 

March 

15, 

22,000 

64  a 64 

64  a 64 

3-8 

a 

7-16 

it 

31, 

31,000 

6|  a 64 

74  a 74 

3-8 

a 

7-16 

562,526 

April 

15, 

26,000 

64  a 64 

7 a 74 

5-16 

a 

3-8 

i< 

30, 

22,000 

64  a 64 

7 a 74 

1-4 

a 

5-16 

455,765 

May 

15, 

19,000 

64  a 64 

7 a 74 

1-4 

a 

5-16 

i( 

31, 

' 30,000 

64  a 7 

74  a 74 

1-4 

a 

5-16 

300,484 

June 

14, 

23,000 

74  a 74 

8 a 84 

1-4 

a 

5-16 

M 

30, 

11,000 

74  a 7| 

84  a 84 

1-4 

a 

5-16 

119,157 

July 

15, 

13,000 

74  a 8 

84  a 84 

3-16 

a 

1-4 

it 

31, 

13,000 

84  a 84 

84  a 9 

1-8 

a. 

3-16 

72,041 

August 

15, 

10,000 

8 a 84 

84  a 84 

3-16 

a 

1-4 

it 

30, 

10,000 

74  a 8 

84  a 84 

1-4 

a 

5-16 

67,845 

Stock  of  Cotton  bemaintno  on  hand  in  the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  September. 


1844. 

1845. 

New  Orleans, 

12,934 

7,556 

Mobile, 

4,175 

609 

Florida, 

300 

100 

Savannah, 

2,161 

2,736 

Augusta,. 

17,498 

5,919 

Charleston, 

13,536 

10,879 

North  Carolina... 

200 

100 

Virginia, 

2,150 

2,418 

New  York, 

75,818 

43,887 

Other  northern  ports, 

31,100 

19,922 

Total, 

159,772 

94,126 

Quotations  of  Cotton,  “ Liveiipool  Classification,”  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
11th  September,  for  the  years  1844-45. 


1844.  1845. 


Inferior, - 

Uplands. 

41  . 4J 

Mobile  and 

If.  Orleans. 

44  a 44 

Uplands. 

. a 64 

Mobile  and 
N.  Orleans. 

. a 64 

Ordinary, 

5 sSi 

54  a 54 

64  a 64 

64  a 64 

Middling, 

5}  a 6 

54  a 64 

7 a 74 

74  a 7| 

Good  middling, 

64  a 6i 

64  a 64 

7|a74 

74  a 74 

Middling  fair, 

6f  a 6J 

7 a 74 

74  a 8 

8 a 84 

Fair, 

6J  a 74 

7|  a 7| 

84  a 84 

84  a 84 

Fully  fair, 

7|  a 7* 

74  a 8 

8|  a 84 

9 a 94 

Good  fair, 

74  a 8 

84  a 9 

9 a 94 

10  a 11 

Fine, 

none. 

none. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

TkADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO — SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES — FLOUR,  PORK,  BACON,  LARD,  BEEF, 
LEAD,  WHISKEY,  AND  CORN — ^NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS — ^PRODUCE  IMPORTED  INTO  NEW 
ORLEANS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR — VALUE  OF  PRODUCE — COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS,  AND  STOCK  OF 
COTTON  FOR  TEN  YEARS — COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  COTTON  FOR  FIVE  YEARS — FOREIGN  MER- 
CHANDISE IMPORTED  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS — ^IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS,  ETC. 

We  have  received  the  annual  statement  of  the  “ New  Orleans  Price  Current,  Com- 
mercial Intelligencer,”  etc.  This  statement  is  made  up,  by  the  editors  of  that  valuable 
Journal,  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  each  year,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  September, 
and  ending  on  the  31st  of  August  It  embraces  tabular  statements  of  the  exports  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  from  New  Orleans,  for  ten  years ; export  of  sugar  and  molasses,  for  five 
years ; exports  of  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  lead,  whiskey,  and  com,  for  three  years ; 
also,  the  imports  into  New  Orleans  of  produce  from  the  interior,  for  ten  years ; and  the 
monthly  arrivals  of  ships,  barks,  brigs,  schooners,  and  steamboats,  for  five  years,  &c.,  &c. 
It  has  been  our  custom  to  republish  this  statement  since  1839,  annually,  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine.  We  now  proceed  to  give  the  statement  for  the  year  ending  August  31st, 
1845 ; and,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  refer  our  readers  to  previous  volumes  of 
the  Merchants’  Magazine.* 

Exports  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  from  New  Orleans. 


Whither  exported.  Cotton— Bales.  Tobacco— Hhds. 


1844-5. 

1843-4. 

1844-5 

. 1843-4. 

Liverpool, 

529,675 

488,817 

4,947 

8,808 

London, 

2,025 

518 

6,475 

8,291 

Glasgow  and  Greenock, 

36,213 

21,365 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c.,. 

17,975 

14,893 

1,131 

5,424 

Cork,  Belfast,  &.C., 

2,182 

Havre, 

112,995 

107,973 

3,514 

4,846 

Bordeaux, 

2,314 

1,418 

1,565 

1,156 

Marseilles, 

7,857 

7,462 

3,934 

5,102 

Nantz,  Cette,  and  Rouen, 

1,854 

3,127 

Amsterdam, 

1,253 

1,360 

50 

3,775 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent, 

2,355 

512 

1,014 

917 

Bremen, 

9,211 

2,770 

12,012 

9,602 

Antwerp,  &c., 

7,196 

8,499 

3,862 

2,178 

Hamburgh, 

9,123 

3,156 

786 

2,303 

Gottenburgh, 

1,630 

402 

909 

734 

Spain  and  Gibraltar, 

821 

6,749 

10,681 

West  Indies, 

62,083 

33,151 

903 

1,601 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c., 

27,201 

19,704 

3,001 

1,556 

China, 

Other  foreign  ports, 

2,353 

2,267 

1,208 

794 

1,177 

New  York, 

52,880 

82,814 

6,936 

6,960 

Boston, 

75,357 

72,400 

4,938 

2,585 

Providence,  R.  I., 

78 

211 

Philadelphia, 

6,784 

6,919 

2,536 

1,286 

Baltimore, 

3,640 

4,698 

478 

1,167 

Portsmouth, 

1,053 

4,136 

Other  coastwise  ports, 

2,423 

3,280 

2,145 

1,100 

Western  States, 

6,000 

2,500 

Total,. 

984,616 

895,375 

68,679 

81,249 

* Vol.  II.,  p.  349 ; Vol.  IV.,  p. 

388;  Vol.V.,p. 

471  to  478 ; 

Vol.  VII.,  p. 

390  to  392. 

Vol.  IX.,  p.  568  to  572 ; Vol.  XL 

, p.  416  to  421. 

VOL,  XIII. — NO.  IV. 

24 
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Recafitulation. 


Great  Britain, 

585,888 

597,675 

12,553 

22,523 

France,^. 

125,020 

119,980 

9,013 

11,104 

North  of  Europe,. 

33,035 

17,907 

19,051 

20,175 

South  of  Europe,  and  China,.... 

92,458 

52,855 

11,029 

14,349 

Coastwise,... 

148,215 

176,958 

17,033 

13,098 

Total, 

984,616 

895^75 

68,679 

81,249 

Exports  of  Suoar  and  Molasses  from  New  Orleans. 

1844.45. 

1844-45. 

SUOAR. 

Molasses. 

Whither  exported.- 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

New  York, 

49,442 

6,794 

9,875 

33,322 

Philadelphia,. 

21,392 

1,422 

2;418 

11,575 

Charleston,  ^ C., 

4,426 

95 

5,610 

Savannah, 

782 

10 

2,686 

Providence  and  Bristol,  R.  1.,... . 

1,472 

1,051 

Boston, 

6,062 

543 

2,124 

14,221 

Baltimore, 

Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Peters- 

12,564 

480 

547 

10,943 

burgh,  Va., 

4,500 

208 

96 

6,029 

Alexandria,  D.  C....... 

201 

95 

84 

Mobile, 

3,534 

668 

76 

5,218 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola, 

838 

102 

1,795 

Other  ports, 

760 

239 

391 

881 

Total, 

104,501 

10,561 

17,094 

94,415 

As  an  evidence  of  the  remarkably  fluctuating  character  of  the  production  of  sugar,  we 
give,  from  the  same  source,  a statement  of  the  crops  for  a series  of  years,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that,  while  the  crop  of  1834  was  100,000  hhds.,  the  succeeding  one,.that  of  1835, 
fell  to  30,000;  and  further,  that  the  last  crop  exceeds  the  one  immeSately  preceding  it 
by  100,000  hhds. 


Crop  of  Hhds. 

1844, 200,000 

1843, 100,000 

1842, 140,000 

1841, 90,000 

Crop  of  Hhds. 

1836, 70,000 

1835, 30,000 

1834, 100,000 

1833, 75,000 

1840, 87,000 

1832, 70,000 

1839, 115,000 

1838, 70,000 

1837, 65,000 

1829, 48,000 

1828, 88,000 

As  regards  the  prospect  of  prices,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ascertained  defi- 
ciency in  the  crop  of  Cuba  was  the  main  cause  of  the  recovery  of  flie  market  from  great 
depression  during  the  past  season ; and,  as  the  accounts  from  that  island  state  the  grow- 
ing crop  to  promise  the  usual  average  production,  a similar  favorable  influence  from  that 
quarter  cannot  be  expected  to  operate  upon  the  coming  crop  of  Louisiana.  Nevertheless, 
^e  extension  of  consumption  in  our  own  country,  and  the  opening  of  the  English  markets 
at  a reduced  duty,  will  be  likely  to  protect  this  important  staple  from  so  great  a depres- 
sion as  would  otherwise  be  consequent  upon  a laige  production. 

Exports  of  Flour,  Pore,  Bacon,  Lard,  Beef,  Lead,  Whiskey,  and  Corn,  from  New 
Orleans,  in  1844-45. 

Flour.  Pork.  Bacon.  Lard.  Biir.  Lxad.  Whisxrt.  Corn. 

Destination.  BUs.  Bbls.  Hhds.  Kegs.  Bbls.  Pigs.  Bbb.  Sacks. 

New  York, 74,802  56,046  1,565  1 19^67  5,805  339,345  2,592  30,051 

Boston, 75,960  79,617  727  133,474  5,922  135,489  600  81,341 

Philadelphia, 3,638  17,242  834  39,275  874  88,810  1,256  

Baltimore, 13,165  624  23,163  350  17,455  500  

Charleston, 1,100  1,038  2,533  9,332  24  4,422  4,382 

0th.  coastwise  p’rts,  43,959  5,603  5,559  13,315  1,827  78  22,495  67,513 

Cuba, 23,787  520  190  89,997  206  9,096 

Other  foreign  ports,  55,891  8,178  50  39,815  8,961  126,262  495  27,912 

Totals- 279,137  181,409  12,082  468,338  23,969  707,439  32,360  220,297 
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AKRIVAI.S  OF  Ships,  Barks,  Brigs,  Schooners,  and  Steamboats,  at  N.  O.  in  1844-45. 


Months. 

September,.. 

Barks. 

9 

’T 

Behrs. 

8 

Total. 

55 

Bt*mb*t8. 

120 

October, 



69 

16 

14 

6 

105 

165 

NovemW, 



74 

25 

29 

28 

156 

233 

December, 

83 

39 

37 

29 

188 

289 

January, 

118 

48 

57 

48 

271 

279 

February, 

52 

44 

56 

52 

204 

272 

March, 

93 

40 

62 

49 

244 

• 281 

April, 

78 

34 

48 

34 

194 

242 

May 

32 

19 

12 

25 

88 

228 

June, 

52 

12 

6 

14 

84 

168 

July, 

23 

8 

8 

12 

51 

154 

August, 

18 

3 

10 

11 

42 

99 

Total, 718  297  351  316  1,682  2,530 

Comparative  Number  of  Vessels  in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  for  seven  tears. 


1845. 

1844.  1843.  1842. 

1841. 

1840. 

1839. 

Aug.  31 — Ships,... 

13 

20 

11  22 

17 

13 

21 

**  Barks,.. 

3 

8 

7 9 

3 

8 

4 

“ Brigs,.... 

7 

6 

9 7 

11 

10 

11 

“ Scbrs.,.. 

8 

9 

10  9 

18 

13 

25 

Total, 

31 

43 

37  47 

49 

44 

61 

Produce  Imported  into  New  Orleans,  from  the  Interior. 

Articles. 

1844-45. 

Articles. 

1844-45. 

Apples, 

bbls. 

26,515 

Hay 

.bundles 

37,296 

Paeon,  nsRh,.  

. . . .casks 

12,892 

8,358 

Iron,  nipf 

tons 

207 

Bacon  hams, 

....hhds. 

Lard, 

....hhds. 

167 

Bacon  in  bulk, 

350,000 

Lard, 

60,078 

Bagging, 

PS- 

111,324 

Lard, 

....kegs 

245,414 

Bale  rope, 

67,600 

Lime,  western,. 

....bbls. 

6,233 

Beans, 

bbls. 

7,006 

Lead, 

pigs 

732,125 

Butter, 

30,319 

Lead,  bar,. 

788 

Butter, 

bbls. 

396 

Lead,  white,.... 

888 

Beeswax, 

1,464 

Molasses, 

....bbls. 

105,086 

Beeswax 

lbs. 

Oats, 

.bbls.  and  sacks 

144,262 

Beef, bbls.  and  tierces 

32,674 

Onions, 

bbls. 

7,499 

Beef,  dried, 

lbs. 

58.200 

Oil,  linseed, 

1,356 

Buffalo  robes, 

. . . .packs 

1,915 

Oil,  castor, 

3,385 

Cotton — ^La.  and  Mi.,. 

688,244 

Oil,  lard, 

2,413 

“ Lake, 

19,533 

Peach  brandy,.. 

46 

“ N.  Ala.  and  Tenn.,,... 

198,246 

Pickles, 

.kegs  and  bbls. 

218 

“ Arkansas,... 

23,103 

12,123 

Potatoes, 

bbls. 

53,779 

“ Mobile, 

Pork, 

216,960 

Florida, 

12,830 

Pork, 

. . .hhds. 

6,741 

“ Texas, 

25,159 

Pork  in  bulk,... 

lbs. 

4,079,600 

Com-meal, 

bbls. 

7,917 

Porter  and  ale,. 

bbls. 

86 

Corn  in  ears, 

139,686 

390,964 

Packing  yarn,.. 

1,104 

2,729 

Corn,  shelled, 

Skins,  deer, 

. . .packs 

Cheese, 

39,091 

SllQt, 

4,105 

Candles, 

5,170 

Sugar, 

....hhds. 

93,288 

Cider, 

bbls. 

385 

Soap, 

boxes 

6,076 

Coal,  western, 

281,000 

474 

Shingles, 

144,000 

2,500,000 

Dried  peaches, 

Staves, 

Dried  apples,  

1,758 

2,181 

Tallow, 

bbls. 

7,828 

71,493 

Flax-seed, 

....tierces 

Tobacco,  leaf,.. 

....hhds. 

Flour,.'. 

533,312 

Tobacco,  chewing, 

5,309 

Furs, 

118 

Tobacco, 

3,799 

Furs,.... 

. . bundles 

581 

Twine,. 

•bundles 

1,951 

Feathers, 

bogs 

5,403 

Whiskey, 

bbls. 

97,851 

Hemp,... 

. .bundles 

46,274 

Window  glass. 

Hides, 

117,863 

Wheat,.... 

. ..bbls.  and  sacks  64,759 

Homs, 8,300 
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Value  of  Peoducb  op  the  Interior,  Imported  into  New  Orleans. 

A Tabu  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articUs  from  the  interior t during  the  year 
ending  oXst  August,  1845,  with  their  estimated  average  and  total  value. 


Articles.  Amoont.  Average.  Value. 

Apples, bbls.  26,515  82  00  853,030 

Bacon,  ass’d, hhds.  and  casks  12,892  40  00  514,160 

Bacon,  assorted, boxes  38  25  00  950 

Bacon  hai^js, hhds.  and  tierces  8,358  45  00  376,110 

Bacon  in  bulk, lbs.  350,000  4}  15,570 

Bagging, pieces  111,324  10  00  1,113,240 

Bale-rope, coils  67,600  5 00  338,000 

Beans, bbls.  7,006  4 00  28,024 

Butter, kegs  and  firkins  30,319  4 00  121,276 

Butter, bbls.  396  15  00  5,940 

Beeswax, 1,464  45  00  65,880 

Beef, 29,113  7 00  203,791 

Beef, tcs.  3,561  13  00  46,293 

Beef,  dried, lbs.  58,200  6 3,492 

Buflfdo  robes, packs  1,915  50  00  95,750 

Cotton, bales  979,238  24  00  23,501,712 

Corn-meal, bbls.  7,917  2 50  19,792 

Corn  ill  ear, 139,686  45  62,859 

Corn,  shelled, sacks  390,964  ‘ 87J  342,094 

Cheese, boxes  39,091  2 00  78,182 

Candles, 5,170  3 00  15,510 

Cider, bbls.  385  3 00  1,155 

Coal,  western, 281,000  37 J 105,375 

Dried  apples  and  peaches, 2,232  2 00  4,464 

Feathers, bags  5,403  25  00  135,075 

Flax-seed, tierces  2,181  8 50  18,539 

Flour, bbls.  533,312  4 00  2,134,248 

Furs, hhds.,  bundles,  and  bxs . 699  850,000 

Hemp, bundles  46,274  10  00  462,740 

Hides, 117,863  1 25  147,329 

Hay, bundles  37,296  2 25  86,165 

Iron,  pig, tons  207  30  00  6,210 

Lard, hhds.  167  50  00  8,350 

Lard, bbls.  60,078  16  00  961,248 

Lard, kegs  245,414  3 25  797,613 

Leather, bundles  2,498  18  00  44,964 

Lime,  western, bbls.  64133  1 00  6,233 

Lead, pigs  732,125  2 20  1,618,455 


Molasses,  estimated  crop,... gallons  9,000,000  14  14160,000 

Oats, bbls.  144,262  70  100,983 

Onions, 7,499  2 00  14,998 

Oil,  linseed, 1,356  30  00  40,680 

Oil,  castor, 3,385  30  00  101,550 

Oil,  lard, 2,413  24  00  57,912 

Peach  brandy, 46  15  00  690 

Potatoes, 53,779  1 50  80,669 

Pork, 216,960  10  00  2,169,600 

Pork, hhds.  6,741  40  00  269,640 

Pork  in  bulk, lbs.  4,709,600  4)  211,932 

Porter  and  ale, bbls.  86  5 00  430 

Packing  yam, reels  1,104  5 00  5,520 

Skins,  deer, packs  2,729  20  00  54,580 

Skins,  bear, 52  15  00  780 

Shot, kegs  4,105  15  00  61,575 

Soap, boxes  6,076  2 75  16,709 

Staves, M.  2,500  28  00  70,000 

Sugar,  estimated  crop, hhds.  200,000  45  00  9,0^,000 

Spanish  moss, bales  3,823  3 00  11,469 

Tallow, bbls.  7,828  17  00  133,926 
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Artieles. 

Tobacco,  leaf, 

..hhds. 

Amoiut. 

Averace. 
®45  00 

Valne. 

02,884,185 

Tobacco,  strips, 

7,400 

100  00 

740,000 

Tobacco,  chewing,  .kegs  and  boxes 

9,309 

12  00 

63,708 

Tobacco, 

...bales 

3,799 

2 50 

9,497 

Twine, .bundles  and  boxes 

1,951 

7 00 

13,657 

Vinegar, 

....bbls. 

656 

3 00 

1,968 

Whiskey, 

97,651 

8 00 

781,208 

Window  glass, 

..boxes 

3,071 

4 00 

12,284 

Wheat...... bbls.  and  sacks 

64,759 

2 00 

129,518 

Other  various  articles,  estimated  at 

4,500,000 

Total  value, 

$57,199,122 

Total  in  1843-44,... 

60,094,716 

Total  in  1842-43,.. 

53,728,054 

Total  in  1841-42,.. 

45,716,045 

COMPARATIVB  AkKIVALS,  EXPORTS,  AND  StOCKS  OF  CoTTON  AND  ToBACCO  AT  NeW  ORLEANS, 
FOE  TEN  TEARS — ^FBOM  IST  SEPTEMBER  TO  31ST  AuGUST. 


Cotton— Bales.  Tobacco— Hhds. 

Years.  Arrivals.  Exports.  Stocks.  Arrivals.  Exports.  Stocks. 

1844-45, 979,238  984,616  7,556  71,493  68,679  7,673 

1843-44, 910,854  895,375  1 12,934  82,435  81,249  4,859 

1842-43, 1,089,642  1,088,870  4,700  92,509  89,891  4,873 

1841-42, 740,155  749,267  4,428  67,555  68,058  2,255 

1840-41, 822,870  821,228  14,490  53,170  54,667  2,758 

1839-40, 954,445  949,320  17,867  43,827  40,436  4,409 

1838-39 578,514  579,179  10,308  28,153  30,780  1,294 

1837-38, 742,720  738,313  9,570  37,588  35,555  3,834 

1836-37, 605,813  588,969  20,678  28,501  35,821  3,857 

1835-36, 495,442  490,495  4,586  50,555  43,028  10,456 


COMTAEATITE  PbICXS  OF  MlDDUNQ  TO  FaIK  CoTTON,  AT  NeW  OrLEAKS, 


On  the  firet  of  each  month,  during  a period  of  five  yeare;  together  with  the  total  re- 
eeipte  at  New  Orleane,  and  the  total  crape  of  the  United  Statee. 


1844-5. 

1843 

4. 

1842-; 

3. 

1841-2. 

1840 

.1. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

September, 

6 a 

n 

5}  a 

8 

6 a 

, 

. a lOi 

8 

a 

10 

October, 

5}  a 

n 

6J 

7 a 

8i 

6i  a 

8 

84  a 94 

9 

a 

lOJ 

November, 

5J  a 

64  a 

8 

5^  a 

74 

8i  a lOi 

8 

a 

94 

December, 

4}  a 

6* 

7*  a 

8« 

5}  a 

74 

8i  a 10 

84 

a 

94 

January, 

4|  a 

6i 

8}  a 

104 

5^  a 

74 

8 a 'OJ 

84 

a 

94 

February, 

4}  a 

8}  a 

10 

5i  a 

74 

7i  a 10 

94 

a 

10} 

March, 

5 a 

6J 

8i  a 

H 

4i  a 

7 

6}  a 10 

94 

a 

10} 

April, 

5}  a 

74  a 

94 

4*  a 

71 

7i  a 10 

94 

a 

10} 

May, 

5}  a 

7i 

6|  a 

84 

5^  a 

7i 

6i  a 10 

104 

a 

114 

June, 

5|  a 

7i 

7 a 

81 

5}  a 

8 

6}  a 10 

94 

a 

12 

July, 

^ a 

7i 

6i  a 

84 

5}  a 

8 

6|  a 10 

9 

a 

114 

August, 

6|  a 

6)  a 

8 

5}  a 

8 

6i  a — 

9 

a 

114 

Rec.  N.  0.,.. bales 

979i238 

910 

.854 

1,089,1 

542 

740,155 

822,870 

Crop  of  U.  S...... 

2,400, 

000 

2,030,409 

2,378,1 

375 

1,683,574 

1. 

634,945 

Forbish  Mercharmse  ihfor^  ikto  New  Orleans. 

Direct  Importe  of  Coffee,  Sugar,  and  Salt,  for  three  yeare— from  Sept.  1,  to  Aug.  31. 


1844.5.  1843.4.  1842.3. 

CoiTee,  Havana, .bags  4,094  52,857  60,183 

Coffee,  Rio 167,669  161,082  85,438 

Sugar,  Havana, boxes  3,473  10,153  2,233 

Salt,  Liverpool, sacks  361,486  302,350  339,427 

Salt,  Turks' island,  &«., .bush.  518,407  309,650  129,520 

Imports  of  Spbcix  for  three  tears — from  1st  September,  to  31st  Aosost. 

1844-5, 02,249,138 

1843-4 7,748,723 

1842-3, 10,415,531 
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COMPARATITB  RaTSS  OF  FrEIOHT  FROH  NeW  ObLEAIVS. 

The  rates  of  freight  have  ranged  unusually  low  throughout  the  greater  portion  llio 
past  year.  The  known  increase  in  the  most  important  southern  crops — cotton,  sugar,  and 
molasses — led  to  the  expectation  that  freights  would  rule  considerably  higher  than  during 
the  previous  year ; but  the  material  falling  off  in  several  of  the  most  important  products 
of  the  west,  and  a laiger  supply  of  British  tonnage  than  was  looked  for  to  arrive,  pre* 
vented  that  enhancement  of  rates  which  some  were  led  to  hope,  and  odiers  to  apprehend, 
according  to  their  particular  interests.  The  annexed  table  will  show  the  rates  for  cotton 
and  tobacco,  the  ruling  articles,  to  the  principal  ports,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  for  the 
past  two  years ; — 

Comparative  Bateo  of  Freight^  on  Cotton  and  Tobacco^  to  Liverpool^  Havre,  and  New 
York,  on  thefirot  of  each  month,  for  the  paH  two  yearo. 

Oncoir,  PBK  FODim. 


1844-5. 

1843-4. 

September, 

Livpwol. 

Havre. 
i ct 

New  York, 
let 

live^^ooL 

Havre. 

1 ct 

N.Y. 

7-16 

October,.. 

15-16 

4 

7-16 

1 

4 

November, 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

4 

December,.. 

i 

I 

i 

i 

1 

1 

January,.. 

14 

4 

i 

1 

4 

February, 

1 1-16 

1 

1 

14 

i 

March,.. 

7-16 

1 

9-16 

1 

14 

11-16 

April,.. 

1 

{ 

i 

9-16 

14 

9-16 

May, 

i 

i 

4 

1 

4 

June, 

July. 

13-32 

1 

7-16 

7-16 

i 

4 

i 

4 

1 

7-16 

4 

4 

August, 

7-16 

4 

7-16 

4 

i 

Tobacco,  fee  hogshead. 

September........ 

88  50 

83  50 

378.  6d. 

338.  6d. 

95  00 

Dibber...... 

87  6 

3 00 

37  6 

4 00 

Novemter, ........ 

37  6 

4 00 

37  6 

4 00 

l^eceqciber,.. 

38  6 

4 00 

35  0 

3 50 

^uary, 

45  0 

5 50 

36  0 

3 75 

Fel^ui^, 

5 50 

37  6 

5 00 

l^rch,.... 

5 50 

6 00 

April,.. 

5 00 

5 50 

May,. 

35  6 

4 00 

98  50 

4 50 

June, 

35  0 

4 50 

36  6 

8 50 

4 50 

July, 

33  0 

356.  0 

4 00 

36  0 

8 50 

5 00 

August, 

35  0 

98  00 

2 50 

35  0 

8 50 

2 75 

Comparative  Rates  of  Exchange  at  New  Orleans. 

Comparative  Bates  of  Exchange  on  London,  Baris,  and  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  for  three  years  past~--B(i  day  biUs, 


1844-5. 

1843-4. 

1842-8. 

Londoa.  Paris. 

N.Y.] 

L(Hidon.  Paris. 

N.Y. 

IiOnd*B. 

Paris. 

N.Y. 

September,^. 

pm. 

9} 

dU. 

4 

pm. 

84 

per  $ 

5 25 

dll. 

4 

pm. 

5 

per  $ 

5 37 

dl.. 

14 

October, 

. 84 

5 31 

14 

84 

5 30 

34 

34 

5 60 

5 

NovemW, 

. 84 

5 31 

li 

6 

5 40 

94 

par 

5 56 

4{ 

December, 

84 

5 27 

If 

64 

5 40 

14 

44 

5 52 

January 

84 

5 30 

14 

5 40 

2 

44 

5 55 

24 

February, 

84 

5 28 

n 

74 

5 37 

34 

3 

5 55 

3 

March, 

84 

5 30 

2 

64 

5 41 

3 

par 

5 65 

6 

A{Hil, 

. 7 

5 31 

2 

64 

5 37 

3 

3f 

5 47 

24 

May,.. 

. 84 

5 27 

ij 

i 

84 

5 28 

4 

6 

5 35 

1 

June, 

9 

5 28 

84 

5 25 

4 

8 

5 26 

4 

Juiyr 

. 9J 

5 30 

1 

84 

5 27 

1 

8 

5 25 

4 

pm. 

August, 

...  10 

5 27 

par 

94 

5 25 

4 

9f 

5 25 

4 
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The  exchange  market  has  been  characterised  by  remarkable  steadiness  throughout  the 
past  season.  The  extreme  range  for  sterling  has  been  6J  a 104  cent  premium ; the 
lowest  rate  being  in  the  early  part  of  April,  under  very  heavy  operations  in  cotton,  and 
the  highest  during  the  past  month,  when  there  have  been  scarcely  any  bills  offering.  It 
was  only  for  a few  days,  however,  that  the  rate  was  depressed  below  7 J per  cent ; and  the 
main  business  of  the  season  may  be  said  to  have  been  transacted  within  a range  of  7}  a 
9 per  cent  premium.  In  francs,  the  extreme  rates  have  been  5f.  25  a 5f.  32^;  and  for 
sixty  day  bills  on  New  York  and  Boston,  the  range  has  been  24  per  cent  discount  to  J 
per  cent  preniium.  The  imports  of  specie  have  been  lees  than  (3,000, 000,  against 
(8,000,000  last  year.  The  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  3l8t 
July  last,  was  (6,300,000. 


Exfobt  of  Suoar  and  Molasses  froh  Franklin,  La. 


Statement  of  Sugar  and  Molaseee  ah%\ 


Bestinatioii. 
New  York,.... 
I%iladelphia,... 
Baltimore, ..... 

Boston, 

Nmfolk,. 

Rldimond, ..... 

Cha^eston, 

Mobile,. 

Total,.. 


0 Xat  September f 1845. 

SUOAR. 


1st  Sep^ 

IfOLASSCS. 


Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

1,441 

33 

2,547 

1,288 

866 

354 

740 

828 

— 

804 

— 

220 



265 

— 

51 

90 

548 

205 

26 

280 

576 

26 

665 

1,057 

34 

76 

971 

5,581 

298 

3,274 

4338 

Note. — The  above  is  induded  in  the  New  Orleans  export  table. 


COMMERCE  BETWEEN  U.  STATES  AND  OTHER  AMERICAN  NATIONS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  National  IntelHgenoer  for  the  valuable  statistical  view  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  other  American  nations,  which  we  publish  below. 
Our  labors  are  so  arduous,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourself  of  the  industry  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  persons  in  this  country,  whose  inclination,  or  circumstances,  are  imperative  enough 
to  impel  them  to  the  drudgery  of  statistical  compilation;  especially  when  we  find,  by 
examination,  that  the  task  has  been  faithfully  performed.  Such  is  the  fact,  generally,  so 
far  as  regards  the  tables  occasionally  published  in  the  Intelligencer.  The  statistical  bu- 
reau, projected  by  the  Hon.  Zadok  Pratt,  of  New  York,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; and,  judging 
from  the  meagre  documents  that  have  been  given  to  the  country,  we  judge  it  to  be  very 
inadequately  constituted.  In  England  and  France,  the  plan  of  collecting  and^  compiling 
statistics  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  scientific  and  laborious  men, 
who  are  not  removed  from  office  by  every  change  of  administration.  A department  at 
Washington  can  never  be  established  with  any  prospect  oS  utility  or  efficiency,  until  the 
contending  parties,  through  their  representatives  and  executive,  adopt  a similar  course. 

“ These  tables,”  says  the  National  Intelligencer,  " render  very  important  aid  in  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  value  of  our  commerce  with  those  different  nations  ; that  value 
depending  much  more  upon  the  deecription  of  the  produce  or  goods  we  receive  from  or 
send  to  any  particular  nation,  than  the  mere  amount  of  imports  and  exports  in  dollars  and 
cents,  or  the  isolated  fact  of  the  balance  of  trade  being  for  or  against  us.  The  importance 
of  our  conunerce  with  another  nation  will  be  in  proporti(m  to  what  our  own  people  gain 
upon  what  they  sell  to  that  nation,  and  the  abstract  importance  of  what  tiiey  purchase 
from  them,  as  a necessary,  a convenience,  or  a luxury.  These  considerations  must  also 
be  blended  with  the  employment  which  any  particular  trade  gives  to  our  shipping,  and  its 
interference  witii,  or  importance  to,  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests.” 
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Commerce  of  the  Uhited  States  with  other  Amerioan  NatiorS)  for  the  tear  erdiro 

June  30, 1844. 

Exports  to  Texas, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds......  ^144, 102 


Fish,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles, $2,834 

Staves,  shingles,  and  planks,...  1,928 

Provisions,  malt  liq’or,  and  sp*t8,  12,498 

Bread-stufis, 10,763 

Cotton, 11,200 

Tobacco, 3,296 


Sundries,  and  not  enumerated, 


9,826 


Domestic  exports...... $196,447 


Foreign  exports,. 


81,101 


Total  exports, $277,548 


Imports  from  Texas, 


$10,114 


Bullion  and  specie, 

Cotton, 644,580 

Edible  nuts, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,.., 


Sundries,  and  non-ennmerated,  $15,923 
Total  imports, $678,551 


Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  can- 
dles,  $25,511 

Staves,  sh’gles,  pl’ks,  spars,  etc.,  10,592 

Provisions,  molt  liq’rs,  and  sp’ts,  72,209 

Bread-stuffs, 154,978 


1,668 
6,266 
Exports  to  Mexico, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,.... i 
Sundries,  and  non-enumerated. 


Horses  and  mules,.. 


17,210 


Cotton, 552,750 


$442,909 

16,593 


Domestic  exports, $1,292,752 

Foreign  “ 502,081 


Bullion  and  specie, * $1,780^267 

Dye-*woods, 135,595 

Straw  and  chip  hats, 4,352 

Wool,  under  7 cents  per  lb.,...  13,910 

Sugar, 4,237 

Indigo, 2,108 

Cigars, 2,225 


Total  exports, $1,794,833 

Imports  from  Mexico, 

Manilla  and  sun  hempi  and 

jute  grass, $28,438 

Coffee  and  pimento, k 4,1 1 7 

Sundries, 4,189 

Non-enumerated,; ;...  407,564 


Total  imports,.. $2,387,002 


Fish,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles, $132 

Wood,  shingles,  planks,  masts, 

etc., 394 

Provisions,  malt  liquors,  and 

spirits, 1,836 

Bread-stuffs, 6,990 

Tobacco,.. 948 


Exports  to  Central  EepuJblic  of  America, 


Gold  and  silver  coin........ $10,000 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds,. 
Non-enumerated,  and  sundries, 


82,821 

256 


Domestic  exports, $103,377 


Foreign 


46,899 


Total  exports, $150,276 


Imports  from  Central  Republic  of  America, 


Sundries,.. 
Non-enumerated,.. 


Bullion  and  specie, $14,187 

Dye-wood, 5,523 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood, 3,734 

Indigo, 112,222 

Cotton, 2,338 

Exports  to  New  Grenada, 


$736 

84,668 


Total  imports,.. $223,408 


Fish,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles, $6,332 

W ood,  sh’gles,  pPks,  masts,  etc.,  420 

Provisidns,  mcdt  liquors,  and 

spirits, 1,731 

Bread-stuffs, 15,983 

Naval  stores, 1,681 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds, $51,390 


Sundries,  and  not  enumerated,. 


1,934 


Domestic  exports,* $79,381 


Foreign 


49,225 


Bullion  and  specie, $ 62,605 

Coffee, 10,951 

Dye-woods, 13,819 

Indigo, 13,449 


Imports  from  New  Grenada, 


Total  exports, $128,606 


Sundries, $3,275 


Non-enumerated, 


85,517 


Total  imports, $189,616 


* The  annual  statement  makes  this  amount  $75,621. 
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Fish,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles, 

Wood,  shingles,  staves, 

Skins  and  furs, 

Horses  and  mules, 

Tobacco, 

Tallow  candles  and  soap, 

Provisions,  melt  liquois,  and 
^irits, 


Exportsio 

98,164 

5,012 

2,118 

608 

5,240 

96,622 

46,999 


Venexttela. 

Bread-stufiBs, 

I Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 

Sundries,  and  non-enumerated. 

Domestic  exports,* 

Foreign  “ 

I Total  exports, 


9143,135 

124,271 

6,562 


9438,731 

88,741 


9527,472 


Importafrom  Venezuela. 


Bullion  and  specie, $5,058 

Coffee, 817,058 

Dye-woods,. 8,168 

Cocoa  and  chocolate, 34,492 

Sugar, 21,261 

Indigo, 245,940 

Exports 

Fish,  and  ^erm  and  whale  oil,  9^*747 

Spermaceti  candles 20,373 

Staves,  shingles,  and  planks,...  S^,398 

Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,.  30,146 

Provisions,  malt  liquors,  and 

spirits, 95,214 

Flour  and  bread-stuffi, 1,513,807 

Wax, 21,968 


Manufactures, 9I»^I^ 

Sundries, 1,732 

Non-enumerated, 299,954 


I Total  imports, 91435,479 

to  Brazil, 

I Manufactures  of  all  kinds,.... . 9306,163 

Sundries,  and  non-enumerated,  31,602 


Domestic  exports, 92,409,418 

Foreign  **  408,834 


Total  exports, 92,818,2^2 


Bullion  and  specie, 

. Coffee, 

Wool,  under  7 cents  per  lb.,... 

Cocoa,* 

Rose-wood  and  mahogany,... . 


Imports  from  Brazil, 
928,609 
5,802,901 
49,955 
58,568 
5,370 


Sugar,t 

Sundries, 

Non-enumerated, 


Total  imports,.. 


9121,487 

7,626 

809,290 


96,883,806 


Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  can- 
dles  92,579 

Shingles,  planks,  and  lumber, . 19,070 

Masts  and  spars,  and  naval 

stor^ 977 

Piovisions,  beer,  and  spirits,...  32,709 

Cotton, 1,442 

Tobacco, 10,280 


Exports  to  the  Cisplatine  Bepuhlic, 


Bread-8tu6&, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,.... 
Non-enumerat’d,  and  sundries. 


Domestic  exports,. 
Foreign  “ 

Total  exports, 


Imports  from  the  Cisplatine  Bepuhlie, 

Bullion  and  specie,. 

Salt, 

Non-enumerated, 


9246,307 

76,719 

4,183 


9394,266 

67,910 


9462,176 

922,088 

45 

122,630 


Total  imports,. 


Exports  to  the  Argentine  Bepuhlie, 


Fish,  oil,  and  sperm,  candles,. 
Shingles,  plank,  and  lumber,.. 
Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores. 
Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits,... 

Tobacco, 

Sugar, 

Bread-stuffs, 


93,931 

14,538 

583 

55,060 

1,088 

12,627 

40,591 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds,... . 
Sundries,  and  non-enumeraf  d. 

Domestic  exports, 

Foreign  ^ 

Total  exports, 


9144,763 


9109,087 
' 7,834 


9245,339 

258,950 


9504,289 


* Stated  as  being  9442,491  in  annual  statement 

+ These  two  imports  were  given  together  in  a former  statement ; in  which,  by  mis- 
take, “ chocolate''  was  printed,  instead  of  <<  sugar," 
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Importtfirom  the  Argentine  EepMk* 


Furs  undressed  on  the  skin,... 

.$44,762 

Wool,  not  exceed’g  7 c.  per  lb.. 

467,020 

Non-enumerated, 

845,744 

Indigo, 

56,986 

Salt, 

564 

Exports 

Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  can-  ] 

dies, 

$6,953 

Staves,  shingles,  planks,  &c.,. 

7,535 

Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores, 

2,122 

Ih’ovisions,  l^ef,  and  spirits,... 

Bread-stuffi, 

Tobacco, 

63,489 

28,462 

6,411 

9,258 

Wax, 

Beef  and  pork, 

f5.373 

Bar  iron, 

450 

Sundries, 

293 

Total  imports, 

$1,421,193 

0 Chili. 

Sugar, 

$22,550 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,.... 

703,951 

Non.enumerat’d,  and  sundries. 

5,914 

Domestic  exports, 

$856,645 

Foreign  “ 

248,576 

Total  exports, 

$1,105,331 

Ballion  and  specie, 

Copper,  pigs,  bar,  and  old,... . 

Dye-woods,.. 

L^hom,  straw,  and  chip  hats. 
Wool,  not  exc*ding  7 c.  per  lb.. 
Cocoa, 


Imports  from  Chilu 


$185,817 

355,842 

3,345 

18,833 

19,847 

26,431 


Hemp, 

Manufactures, 

Sundries,  and  non-enumeraf  d. 
Salt, 

Total  imports, 


$2,234 

9,470 

127,951 

600 


$750,370 


Exports  to  Peru. 

Masts  and  spars,  and  naval  stores, 

Provisions, 

Bread-8tuf&, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 

Sundries, 


$365 

1,917 

2,570 

8,683 

518 


Domestic  exports, $14,053 

Foreign  “ 2,754 


Total  exports,. 


$16,807 


Bullion  and  specie, 

Copper,  pig,  bar,  and  old, 

Palm-leid'  hats  and  Leghorns,  • 
Coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,. 


Imports  from  Peru. 


$21,839 

17,775 

21,611 

68,470 


Manufactures, 

Sundries, 

Total  imports,. 


$349 

54,380 


$184,424 


Exports  to  British  West  Indies. 


Fish,  oil,  and  sperm,  candles, . $33,699 

Staves,  Angles,  planks,  &c., . 312,342 

Masts  and  spars,  and  naval 

stores, 3,916 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits,...  772,408 

Horses  and  mulra, 215,902 

Sheep, 14,669 

Bread-stuffs, 2,194,052 

Rice 159,739 


Tobacco, $36,885 

Gold  and  silver  coin, 6,100 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,....  287,782 
Non-emimerated, 76,724 


Domestic  exports, $4,114,218 

Foreign  “ 21,828 


Total  exports, $4,136,046 


Imports  from  British  West  Indies. 


Ballion  and  specie, $345,294 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,.  6,459 

Copper  and  brass, 42,430 

Dye-wood, 19,154 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood,....  4,049 

Wines,  spirits,  and  beer, 4,785 

Molasses 2,917 

Sugar, 22,^6 


Spices, $38,699 

Coal, 765 

Salt, 99,693 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 1 6,497 

Sundries,  and  non-enumerat*^  84,958 


Total  imports, $687,906 
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Exports  to  British  Amerioan  Colonies* 


Fishf  oil,  and  sperm,  candles,.  9^6,257 

Shingles,  staves,  planks,  dLc.,.  92,367 

Masts  and  span,  and  naval 

stores, 20,735 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl, 2,434 

Skins  and  furs, 17,535 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits, . . . 7824225 

Bread-stni&, 2,156,936 

Horses  and  mules,..' 11,450 

Sheep, 8,138 

Rice,. 38,207 

Imports  from  Britis 

Bullion  and  specie,. 1(445,995 

Copper  and  brass, 10,817 

Dye-wood,  in  sticks, 2,258 

Furs,  undressed  on  the  skin,. . . 7,977 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood,....  1,700 

Wool,  not  exe*dng  7 c.  per  lb.,  3,368 

Wool,  exceeding  7 cents, 3,237 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer, 2,341 

Molasses,.. 2,664 

Sugar, 3,143 


Cotton, 

Tobacco, 

Sugar, 

Domestic  salt, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 

Sundries,  and  non-enumerafd, 

996,843 

19,355 

7,775 

46,498 

1,778,503 

235,928 

Domestic  exports, 

Foreign  “ 

#5,361.186 

306,135 

Total, 

95,667,311 

American  Colonies. 

Indigo, 

R«8*. 

Coal, 

Salt, 

Potatoes, 

Fish,  dried  and  pickled, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,.... 
Sundries,  and  non-enumerated. 

96,292 

5,348 

115,906 

8,701 

11,937 

261,349 

46,577 

526,105 

Total, 

91,465,715 

Exports 

Fish,  o2,  and  spermaceti  can- 
dles,  K471,973 

Staves,  shingles,  planks,  &c.,.  541,539 

Masts  and  spars,  and  naval 

stores, 9,073 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits,...  750,437 

Bread-stuffi, 219,186 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,....  1,357,980 

Horses  and  mules, 7,200 


o Cuba. 

Rice,.. 9313,969 

Cotton, 540,183 

Tobacco, 23,874 

Sundries,  and  non-enumeraf  d,  68,648 


Domestic  exports, 94,304,062 

Foreign  934,533 


Total  exports,. 9^*^38,595 


Imports  from  Cuba. 


Bullion  and  q>ecie,. 9^70,927 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,.  1,207,104 

Copper,  in  pigs  and  bars, 60,509 

Dye-woods, : 19,251 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood,... . 49,561 

Wine  and  spirits, 3,621 

Molasses, 2,108,304 

Sugar, 4,510,454 

Exports 

Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  can- 
dles,  9241,503 

Shingles,  staves,  and  planks,.  42,214 

Masts  and  spars,  and  navid 

stores, 922 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits,...  231,490 

Bread-stu^ 212,015 

Rice, 26,540 

Tobacco, 10,385 


Fruit  and  spices, 

Indigo, 

Cigars, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds 

Sundries,  and  non-enumerat’d, 

93,495 

7,417 

961,261 

14,449 

814,068 

Total  imports, 

#9,930,431 

toHaytu 

Gold  and  silver  coin, 

Sugar,.. - 

Manufactures  of  all  kinks,.... 
Sundries,  and  non-enumerat’d, 

960,701 

1,726 

251,786 

3,525 

Domestic  exports, 

Foreign  “ i 

#1,082,807 

45,549 

Total  exports, 

91,128,356 

Bullion  and  specie, 

Coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,. 

Dye-wood,  in  sticks, 

Mahogany  and  rose-woo^.... 


Imports  from  Hayti. 


990,468 

1,080,593 

80,836 

105,841 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds,....  #1,627 

Sundries,  and  Don-enumerafd,  75,879 


Total  imports, 91*4354244 
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General  summary  of  the  foregoing  Exports. 

Domestic.  Foreign. 

Total. 

» Texas, 

$196,447 

$81,101 

$277,548 

Mexico, 

1,292,752 

502,081 

1,794,833 

150,276 

Central  Rep.  of  America,. 

103,377 

46,899 

New  Grenada, 

79,381 

49,225 

128,606 

Venezuela,- 

438,731 

88,741 

527,472 

Brazil, 

2,409,418 

408,834 

2,818,252 

Cisplatine  Republic, 

Argentine  Repubhc, 

394,266 

67,910 

462,176 

504,289 

245,339 

258,950 

CMli, 

856,645 

248,576 

1,105,221 

Peru, 

14,053 

2,754 

'16,807 

British  West  Indies, 

4,114,218 

21,828 

4,136,046 

British  Am.  colonics, 

5,361,186 

306,125 

5,667,311 

Cuba, 

4,304,062 

934,533 

5,238,595 

Ha]rti,- 

1,082,807 

45,549 

1,128,356 

Total, 

$20,892,682 

$3,063,106 

$23,955,788 

Fish,  whale  and  spermaceti  oil, 

and  spermaceti  candles, 

Staves,  shingles,  planks, 

Provisions,  malt  liquors,  and 

spirits, 

Bread-s  toils, 

Rice, 

Cotton, 

Tobacco, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,... . 

Masts  and  spars,  and  naval 
stores, 70,520 


Skins  and  furs, 

19,653 

Wax, 

31,226 

Sugar, 

44,678 

Salt, 

46,498 

Ashes, 

2,434 

Horses  and  mules, 

252,370 

Sheep, 

22,801 

Specie,  (gold  and  silver,).... . 
Sundries,  and  non-enumera- 

76,801 

ted, 

470,047 

Total, 

$20,892,682 

The  Domeetie  Exports  consisted  of—~ 


$877,988 

1,070,349 


2,920,222 

6,945,775 

538,455 

1,202,418 

117,762 

6,182,679 


General  summary  of 


From  Texas, $678,551 

Mexico,. 2,387,002 

Cen.  Rep.  of  America,.  223,408 

New  Grenada, 189,616 

Venezuela, 1,435,479 

Brazil, 6,883,806 

Cisplatine  Republic,. . . . 144,7 63 

Argentine  Republic,.. . . 1,421,192 


the  foregoing  Imports, 

From  Chili, $750,370 

Peru, 184,424 

Briti^  West  Indies,.. . 687,906 

British  Am.  colonies,.  1,165,715 

Cuba, 9,930,421 

Hayti, 1,441,244 


Total, $27,823,897 


I The  Imports  consisted  of- 


Bullion  and  specie, $3,183,268 

Dye-woods, 287,949 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood, . . . 170,255 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,.  9,123,144 

Indigo, 444,423 

Cotton, 646,918 

Sugar, 4,682,788 

Wool,  under  7 cents  per  lb.,».  554,100 

Wool,  exc’ng  . 3,237 

Palm-leaf,  cMp,  and  straw  hats,  44,796 

Copper  and  Iffass, 487,373 

Manufactures  of  ^ kinds,. . . 97,492 

Salt, 109,603 

Coal, 116,671 


Molasses, 

$2,113,885 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer, 

Fish,  dried  and  pickled, 

10,749 

261,349 

Fruit  and  spices, 

43,862 

Cigars,. 

963,486 

Potatoes, - 

Furs,  undressed  and  on  the 

11,937 

skin,. 

Hemp,  Manilla  and  son  hemp, 

52,739 

and  jute  grass, 

30,672 

Sundries, 

82,961 

Non-enumerated, 

4,300,242 

Total, 

$27,823,897 

Many  important  conclusions'may  be  drawn  from  these  statements,  to  some  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  direct  our  attention.  Another  leading  consideration  is  the  great 
amount  of  domestic  tonnage  constantly  employed  in  our  intercourse  with  this  American 
family  of  nations.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  tonnage 
employed  in  the  trade  with  American  nations  and  powers,  during  the  year  which  ended 
on  June  30, 1844: — 
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Navigation  between  tbs  United  States  and  other  American  Nations,  in  1844. 

Entered.  Cleared. 


Countries. 

American 

tonnage. 

Foreign 

tonnage. 

American 

tonnage. 

Foreign 

tonn’ge. 

Texas, 

19,019 

24,934 

1,876 

20,065 

1,779 

Mexico, 

4,170 

22,636 

1,804 

Central  America,. 

2,547 

119 

2,251 

120 

Venezuela, 

11,601 

2,146 

1,498 

8,835 

1,839 

New  Grenada, 

1,691 

Brazil, 

48,550 

14,802 

46,250 

1,816 

Argentine  Republic, 

11,668 

2,008 

4,833 

566 

Ci^latine  Republic, 

445 

615 

12,519 

1,159 

Chili,. 

3,206 

7,247 

Peru, 

551 

404 

• • • • 

British  Am.  colonies, 

723,587 

473,922 

696,865 

516,231 

British  West  Indies, 

76,315 

, 40,956 

123,501 

26,854 

Cuba...... 

Hayti,. 

209,322 

30,182 

5,205 

224,618 

7,588 

307 

26,710 

649 

Totals, 

1,164,073 

545,478 

1,198,425 

560,405 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA,  IN  1844. 

FREVIOT7S  STATEMENTS  OF  CUBA  COMMERCE  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE — TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
CUBA,  FOR  nVE  YEARS — ^DIFFERENCE  IN  EACH  YEAR — PRODUCTS  OF  SPECIE  IMPORTED  INTO 
CUBA — OF  OTHER  NATIONS — INCREASE  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  CUBA 
— ^FOREIGN  GOODS  IMPORTED  IN  SPANISH  BOTTOMS — IMPORTS  FROM  AND  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES— SUGAR—TOBAOCO,  ETC. 

We  published  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  October,  1842,  (Vol.  7,  No.  4,  p.  319 
to  337,)  and  for  October,  1843,  (Vol.  9,  No.  4,  p*  337  to  357,)  elaborate  articles,  present- 
ing very  full  and  comprehensive  statistioal  views  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba,  for  a series 
of  years.  The  statistical  data  we  derived  from  the  official  document  emanating  from  the 
governor-general,  which  usually  appears  annually,  about  the  30th  of  July.  We  have 
failed  to  receive  a copy  of  that  document  this  year ; and,  in  the  absence  of  it,  we  avai^ 
ourself  of  the  substance  of  it,  as  translated  for  the  United  States  Gazette — a Journal  that 
sustains  a high  character  for  general  accuracy.  The  leading  facts  and  figures  pertaining 
to  the  trade  of  Cuba  in  1844,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  we  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine: — 

The  vdue  of  the  whole  imports,  for  the  year  1844,  amounted  to  $25,056,231  06} ; 
die  value  of  exports,  for  the  same  time,  $25,426,591  18} — ^being  a difiference  in  favor  of 
the  exports,  of  $370,360  12}. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  give  a comparison  with  former  years 


Tears.  Imports.  Exports.  DiArence. 

1840,  $24,700,189  31}  $25,941,783  37}  $1^^41,594  06} 

1841,  25,081,408  50  26,774,614  56}  1,693,206  06} 

1842,  24,637,527  25  26,684,701  00  2,047,173  75 

1843 23,422,096  43}  25,029,792  62}  1,607,696  18} 

1844, 25,0564^31  06}  25,426,591  18}  370,360  12} 


It  appears,  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  balance  for  ffie  past  year  is  less  favorable 
for  the  island  than  it  has  been  for  the  four  previous  years. 

The  whole  value  of  the  products  of  Spain  imported  into  Cuba,  during  the  year  1844, 
was  $5,7264271  50.  Of  this,  $5,699,299  25  were  brought  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  but 
$26,972  25  in  foreign  bottoms.  This  shows  an  increase  over  1843  of  $497,129  93}, 
and  over  1842  of  $141,948. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  other  nations  imported,  was,  in— 

1842.  1843.  1844. 

$19,080,171  $16,249,844  $17,164,323 

The  commerce  of  the  United  Btates  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  difference  of  the  increase 
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of  1844  over  1843,  amounting  to  9^14,579.  This  may,  at  first  sight,  ap{)ear  strange  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  fiiat,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  oocaaionea 
by  the  protracted  drought  which  took  place  in  1844,  extra  quantities  of  American  pro- 
duce, such  as  rice,  com,  com-meal,  &c.,  were  of  necessity  imported. 

The  value  of  foreign  goods,  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms,  amounted,  in — 

1844.  1843.  1842. 

•6,436,735  97,170,229  97,869,004 

This  shows  a falling  dfi*  in  1844,  as  compared  with  1843,  of  9673,494 ; and,  with 
l84^,  of  91,3624269.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  in  the  year  1843,  there  was 
no  transient  cause  to  justify,  as  in  1844,  the  decrease  of  the  trade  in  Spanish  vessels,  as 
compared  with  the  pluvious  years.  It  is  therefore  with  pain,  8a3r8  the  **  Balanza  Mercan- 
tile,” that  the  admission  must  be  made  that  the  trade  in  Spanish  vessels  is,  in  place  of 
increasing,  as  was  hoped  for,  yearly  on  the  decline. 

The  following  gives  a comparison  of  the  value  of  products  imported  in  foreign  vessels, 
in  1844,  with  tb3  previous  years: — 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.  1844. 

919,404,928  9194240,083  919,080,176  917,869,745  919,329,960 

The  decrease  in  1843,  as  compared  with  1842,  is  not  accounted  for ; though  the  in- 
crease of  1844,  as  compared  with  1843,  is  laid  to  the  extra  import  from  &e  United 
States,  to  supply  the  wants  occasioned  by  the  drought  and  hurricane. 

Among  the  articles  of  import  to  which  particular  attention  is  directed,  is  that  of  flour ; 
not  only  because  it  is  a subject  of  great  importance  to  the  province  of  Castile,  from 
whence  comes  most  of  the  Spanish  flour,  but  also  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  national 
commerce  of  Spain. 

The  importations  in  1844  were  187,9514  bbla,  valued  at  9^,349,398  8I4.  Of  the 
total,  143,934  bbls.  were  from  Spain,  valued  at  9It799tl80  50 — the  balance,  44,017  bbla, 
valued  at  9516,050,  were  chiefly  from  the  United  Statea  That  is  to  say,  that  the  amount 
of  foreign  flour  was  24  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  introduced,  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
whole  value. 

In  1843,  the  imports  of  flour  amounted  to  174,844  barrels,  valued  at  934854235  75. 
The  amount  of  foreign  flour,  for  the  same  year,  was  23,319  bbla,  valued  at  9394,736. 
For  this  year,  flien,  of  1843,  foreign  flour  was  but  the  one-eighth  part  of  the  aggregate ; 
showing  a material  increase  of  foreign  flour  introduced,  and  a consequent  decrease  of  the 
import  of  Spanish  flour. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  whole  island,  for  flie  subjoined  years,  were — 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.  1844. 

925,941,783  374  926,774,614  56i  926,684,701  925,029,792  624  925,426,591  I84 

By  an  inspection  of  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  years 
1844  and  1843,  as  compared  with  the  three  previous  years.  At  first  sight,  this  would 
appear  to  indicate  a falling  off  in  the  amount  of  articles  exported  ; but  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  apparent  falling  off  in  the  gross  value,  for  each  of  these  years,  is  owing  to 
the  decreased  value  which  the  staples  of  the  island  have  realized  in  the  countries  of  their 
consumption.  No  one  doubts  but  that  the  products  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  minerals,  have 
very  materidly  increased  within  the  last  two  years ; and,  ^erefbre,  to  their  diminished 
value,  alone,  is  the  falling  off  to  be  attributed. 

Passing  on  to  the  examination  of  the  different  elements  which  compose  the  value  of  the 
sum  total  of  exports,  we  find  that,  in  1844,  they  amounted,  for  the  peninsula  of  Spain, 
to  93*148,114  564  shii^d  in  Spanish  vessels ; but  in  1843,  despite  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity being  much  less,  that  to  Spain,  however,  amounted  to  93,400,522  43}.  In  1842,  it 
was  still  greater ; reaching  93*7i^,970  314>  The  tabular  form  to  Spain,  for  the  five 
years,  gives— 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.  1844. 

93,473,630  834  93,451,988  00  93,729,970  314  93,400,522  43}  93,148,114  564 

There  were  exported  in  Spanish  vessels  for  foreign  ports,  in  1844,  94,880,613  68{ ; 
and  in  1843,  96*125,823  314 ; showing  a diminution,  in  one  year,  of  91*245,210,  but 
st^  a large  increase  over  the  three  previous  years,  which  were — 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.  1844. 

92,044,441  50  92,269,339  50  92,342,936  50  96,125323  314  94,880,613  684 
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This  result  shows  that  the  United  States,  to  which  most  of  this  increased  export  has 
gone,  are  increasing  their  consumption  of  our  staples.  Still,  if  we  compare  this  statement 
with  that  previously  given  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  we  find  the  balance  still 
inclines  in  their  favor.  It  stands  thus : — 


Tears.  Imports  from  U.  S.  Exports  to  U.  S.  IM^renee. 

1842,  $6,2004221  00  $54282,574  00  $917,647 

1843,  5,938,073  00  5,224,068  00  714,005 

1844,  7,598,661  75  6,532,292  75  1,066,369 


(After  an  elaborate  description  of  the  quality  of  Cuba  tobacco,  and  its  superiority  over 
that  of  other  countries  for  the  finer  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  report  is  made  on 
the  subject  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  Cuba.) 

The  drought  of  the  year  1844  was  slight,  as  compared  with  that  of  previous  years, 
throughout  the  Vuelta  Ahajo.  The  total  amount  of  export  in  1844,  of  leaf  tobacco,  was 
4,633,768  lbs.,  valued  at  1^19,267  56^.  Of  cigars,  158,505  M. ; value,  $1,564,650— 
pricked  or  pounded  do.,  50,516  lbs. ; value,  $9,052 — and  paper  cigars,  value,  $4,837. 

If  this  result  is  compared  with  that  of  1^3,  the  effects  of  the  drought  of  1844  must  be 
apparent,  as  having  been  more  injurious  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  that  year,  the 
exports  of  leaf  tobacco  were  7,280,238  lbs.,  nearly  double  that  of  1844,  valued  at  $901,030. 
Cigars,  257,997,000 ; value,  $1,687,602. 

The  exports  of  su^,  for  1844,  were  1,009,565  boxes,  sold  at  $14,133,926.  In  1843, 
889,103  boxes  exported,  sold  for  $12,447,453,  showing  a considerable  increase  in  the 
production  of  this  great  staple.  (It  is  added,  by  way  of  running  comment,  **  Alas ! how 
difierent  the  result  will  be  for  the  year  1845.”) 

The  income  received  into  the  royal  treasury,  for  1844,  amounted  to  $10,490,252  87). 
In  deposit,  for  benefit  of  drawback  goods,  were  entered  to  the  value  of  $2,165,630,  of 
which  were  withdrawn  the  value  of  $1,3^,264.  In  1843,  the  account  stood — Entered, 
$1,943,132 ; withdrawn,  $1,650,131. 

As  regards  Spanish  commerce,  the  statement  gives— 


Tears. 

Entered. 

Cl’d. 

Tears. 

Entered. 

a*d. 

1840, 

958 

912 

1843,  

1844,  

815 

798 

1841 

1842, 

..  1,053 

884 

1,036 

828 

855 

798 

The  855  Spanish  vessels  entered  in  1844,  measured  81,587  tons.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  vessels  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  by  the  enlarged  tonnage  of  those  now  en- 
gaged in  the  trade. 


GRAINS  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  IRELAND. 

There  has  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Trotter,  a 
return  of  the  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  wheat-flour,  and  oat-meal,  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  from  Ireland,  in  the  years  1842,  *43,  and  *44,  distinguishing  the  quantities 
in  each  year.  Of  wheat,  in  1842,  the  number  of  quarters  imported  was  112,195 ; in 
1843,  192,477  qrs. ; in  1844,  200,276  qrs.  Barley,  in  the  three  years  respectively,  ^,287, 
110,499,  90,656  qrs.  Oats,  1,274,326,  1,561,997, 1,509,870  qrs.  Wheat-meal  and  flour, 
314,311,  773,463,  839,567  cwts.  Oat-meal,  1,551,172,  1,706,628,  1,150,976  cwts.  The 
return  is  from  the  ofiice  of  the  inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports,  at  the  London 
custom-house. 


EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  MACHINERY. 

The  declared  value  of  the  British  machinery  and  mill -work  exported  in  1844,  from  a 
parliamentary  return,  was  je776,256.  The  following  are  the  principal  countries  to  wUch 
it  was  exported : — Russia,  J6158,137 ; Italy,  J696,342 ; Germany,  j692,851  ; France, 
X84,315 ; East  Indies,  J662,080  ; Spain,  JC54,681 ; Holland,  j634,117  ; British  West  In- 
dies, i;24,102 ; United  States,  X32,223 ; Brazil,  J6I9,934;  Mauritius,  J61 4,937. 


BRITISH  HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY. 

In  the  year  1844,  there  were  exported  22,552  tons  of  British  hardware  and  cutlery,  of 
the  declared  value  of  je2,l76,087.  Of  this,  the  United  States  took  8,326  tons,  i^ue 
j6287,083  ; British  North  American  colonies,  1,932  tons,  value  jei67,876 ; Germany, 
1,263  tons,  value  i;i56,706 ; France,  1,062  tons,  value  ^^121,554 ; and  East  Indies  and 
Ceylon,  1,182  tons,  value  i;il5,911. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

Indian  Imfobts  and  Ezfobts  ditbing  nine  tbabs. 

From  a recent  parliamentary  return,  we  derive  an  account  of  the  total  value  of  exports 
and  imports  respectively,  from  and  unto  the  ports  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  from 
1834-5  to  184^,  converted  into  sterling  money,  at  the  rate  of  per  sicca  rupee: — 

Imports, 


1834-35.  I84I-42, 

Bengal, jBS, 838,782  je5,639.046 

Madras, 1,061323  1.050,028 

Bombay,. 3,653319  4,459,052 


Total, je7.553,424  jeil,496,350 


The  statements  of  imports  for  the  following  year  had  not  been  received  from  Madras ; 
but  the  following  are  those  from  Ben^  and  Bombay,  in  1842-3 : — Bengal,  JC5,671,84d ; 
Bombay,  je5,542,578.  The  imports  into  the  two  presidencies,  therefore,  are  nearly  equal. 

Exports, 


1834.35,  1841.42. 

Bengal,. j64,586,367  jCS, 062,533 

Madras, 1,667339  2384370 

Bombay, 3303.515  5,170,696 


Total, je9, 557,121  jei5317,499 


There  is  no  return  of  the  exports  from  Madras  for  1842-43.  Those  from  Ben^l  were 
JB7 340,080 ; from  Bombay,  J65,273386.  It  appears,  from  these  returns,  that,  in  eight 
years,  the  value  of  the  totid  imports  of  India  h^  increased  by  j63, 594,702 ; and  that  of 
the  total  exports  by  J65,960,378. 


BRITISH  TRADE  IN  COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton  is  the  great  staple  product  of  the  United  States,  and  the  leading  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain.  Burns’s  CoWiercial  Glance,  for  the  6rst  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
is  published ; and,  as  usual,  it  contains  a large  amount  of  important  information,  and  forms 
an  almost  indispensable  reference  for  the  merchant  and  manufruiturer  concerned  in  the 
sale,  purchase,  or  manufacture  of  the  great  staple  of  British  industry.  It  exhibits  the 
total  exports  of  yam,  in  the  first  six  months  of  every  year,  from  1837,  inclusive,  to  the 
present  year.  The  exports  of  yam,  in  the  last  six  months,  (54,692,551  Ibs^  exhibit  a 
decrease,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1844,  (55,044,134  lbs.,)  of  351,583 
lbs.  The  principal  sources  of  the  decrease  are  in  the  exports  to  India,  (deer.,  3,400,000 
lbs.,)  and  Russia,  (2,400,000  lbs.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  have  increased  to  Hol- 
land, (1,800,000  lbs.,)  Belgium,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  (1300,000  lbs. ;) 
Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Slc,  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a vast  increase  in  the  exports 
of  plain  oilicoes,  viz: — ^from  276,722,671  yards  in  the  first  six  months  of  1844,  to 
300,038,150  in  the  corresponding  period  of  this  year — ^increase,  23,315,479  }rards.  Of 
this  increase,  20,000,000  yards  are  due  to  China,  4,000,000  yards  to  Chili  and  Peru, 
7,000,000  to  the  Cape,  10,000,000  to  Colombia,  and  2,000,000  each  to  the  foreign  West 
Indies,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  islands,  Sardinia,  Ac.,  Turkey,  and  the  Levant ; and 
3,600,000  yards  to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a decrease  of  11,000,000 
3rfuds  in  the  export  to  India,  and  a large  decrease  in  those  to  Egypt,  India,  Sui, 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  WHALE  FISHERY. 

* Returns  of  the  number  of  British  ships,  their  tonnage,  and  of  seamen  of  all  ranks, 
employed  in  the  South  Sea  and  Greenland  whale  fishery,  have  been  printed  by  order  of 
the  British  Parliament  From  these  returns,  we  learn  that  in  the  years  1830, 1^1,  and 
1832,  there  were  91  ships,  of  30,083  tons,  engaged  in  the  South  ^a  fishipg,  carrying 
2,750  men ; and  that  in  1841, 1842,  and  1843,  there  were  employed  28  ships,  of  9,767 
tons,  carrying  835  men.  As  regards  the  Gree^and  and  Davis’s  Straits  whale  fishery,  it 
is  found  that  in  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  there  were  employed  258  ships,  of  84,795  tons, 
carrying  11,919  men ; and  in  1841, 1842,  and  1843,  62  vessels,  of  17,831  tons,  carrying 
2,873  men.  The  records  of  the  customs  department  do  not  afford  the  means  of  preparing 
^e  return  of  shipping  and  seamen  employed  in  the  fishing  trade  to  Rnssia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Fluaiia. 
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RAIIBOAD  AND  CANAL  STATISTICS. 

NEW  YORK  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

The  importance  of  this  road  to  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  to 
the  region  through  which  it  is  to  pass ; and,  indeed,  a laige  portion  of  the  great  west, 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  There  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  formed  after  the  most  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  based  on  an  accumulation  of  the  most  unquestionable  statistical 
data,  a doubt  but  that  the  real  estate  owners  of  New  York  would,  in  less  than  five  yean 
after  its  completion,  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  enhanced  value  of  real  property ; admit- 
ting, even,  that  the  revenue  from  the  road  was  barely  sufiicient  to  cover  the  expenses. 
But  it  is  equally  clear,  to  our  mind,  that  it  would  pay  a handsome  per  centage  on  the 
capital  invested  in  its  construction.  Eleazer  Lord,  Esq.,  the  able  and  indefatigable  presi- 
dent, retired  from  that  office,  on  the  pledge  of  a majority  of  the  board  of  directors,  that, 
imder  the  auspices  of  a new  preadent,  to  be  selected  by  them,  they  should  be  able  to 
prosecute  the  enterprise  to  its  speedy  completion.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
justice  or  expediency  of  that  movement,  we  should  hardly  regret  it  if,  at  an  individual  sa- 
crifice for  the  public  good,  the  completion  of  a work  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  the 
Erie  canal  were  accomplished. 

The  receipts  of  the  company,  on  account  of  capital  and  construction,  to  February, 


1844,  have  been  as  follows : — 

From  stockholders, $1,501,830  14 

Nett  proceeds  of  state  loan  of  $3,000,000, 2,599,514  92 

Interest  received  on  hypothecated  stock, 39,942  40 

Sundry  receipts, 21,848  16 


$4,163,135  62 

To  which  add  amounts  of  debts  due  by  company, 573,814  37 


Total, $4,736,949  99 

Summary  of  expenditure, 

53  miles  single  track,  at  eastern  termination,  including  pier  at  Pier- 

mont,  $220,000, $1,760,000 

4 miles  single  trac^  near  Coming, 43,000 

7 miles  double  track,  at  western  termination, 162,000 

Cars,  engines,  depots,  shops,  &.C., 178,558 

Work  in  progress,  and  finished,  of  a permanent  character, 885,370 

All  other  expenditures,  including  right  of  way,  surveys,  timber  fen- 
cing, interest  on  stock,  &c., 1,705,945 


Total, $4,734,873 

The  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  work,  from  its  present  termina- 
tion to  Lake  Erie,  is  about... 6,000,000 


Making  the  total  cost  of  the  road, $10,734,873 


To  which  is  to  be  added  a farther  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  for  engines,  cars,  &c. 
The  state  having  relinquished  their  lien  on  the  road  on  certain  conditions,  the  state  loan 
of  $3,000,000  may  be  considered  as  a grant  in  favor  of  the  road. 

The  company  is  authorized  to  issue  its  bonds  for  three  millions,  and  will  require  a far- 
ther subscription  to  its  stock  of  three  millions ; making  the  total  amount  of  capital  stocky 
including  present  indebtedness,  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  On  that  amount,  therefore, 
(or  perhaps  six  millions,)  it  may  be  presumed  dividends  will  be  made,  deducting  interest 
on  bonds  of  the  company,  after  the  road  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  it  was  estimated  by  the  board  of  directors,  in  1844, 
will  accommodate  an  area  of  country  containing,  in  1840,  a population  of  532,000 ; and 
VOL,  xin. — VO.  IV.  26 
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the  nett  earnings  of  the  road,  on  the  basis  of  the  business  now  done  on  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  53  miles,  is  put  down  at  6if343,500,  leaving  out  of  calculation  the  income  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  proportion  of  the  trade  and  travel  to  and  from  Lake  Erie,  &c., 
which  will  pass  over  tins  railroad. 

For  the  purpose  of  laying  before  our  readers,  and  the  public  generally,  the  condition  of 
the  road,  in  an  intelligible  form,  we  have  procured,  through  the  courtesy  of  H.  C.  Sey- 
mour, Esq.,  the  efficient  superintendent,  from  the  books  of  the  company,  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  revenue,  trade,  and  tonnage  of  the  road,  from  September,  1B41,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1843;  which,  together  with  a variety  of  other  equally  official  and  authentic 
statements,  bearing  on  the  subject,  we  publish  below : — 

Abstract  of  all  the  Tonnage  which  has  passed  on  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  from  September  23d,  1841,  to  September  30tA,  1844,  with  an  enu- 
meration  of  the  several  commodities  transported,  and  the  total  amount  of  revenue, 
Seftembeb  23, 1841,  to  September  30,  1842. 


Conunodities.  Tonn  age,  in  pounds.  Revenue,  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Eastw*d. 

Weatw^d. 

Total. 

Eaatw^d. 

Westw^d. 

Total, 

Apples,  and  oth.  fruit. 

703,179 

10,694 

713,873 

976  93 

20  50 

997  43 

Bark,  (ground,)- 

85,883 

85,883 

118  82 

118  82 

Butter, 

2,029,879 

11,295 

2,041,174 

3,500  28 

19  ^ 

3,519  93 

Bricks, 

91,840 

275,763 

367,603 

33  36 

173  65 

207  01 

China,  glass,  etc., .... 

285 

122,968 

123,253 

61 

270  07 

270  68 

Charcot 

960,304 

960,304 

760  95 

760.95 

Coal,  mineral,.. 

1,501,696 

131,696 

990  37 

990  37 

Cotton  and  wool, 

9,932 

160,851 

170,783 

25  70 

302  39 

328  09 

Copper  and  tin, 

36,290 

3630 

61  30 

61  30 

Dry-goods, 

153,860 

484,824 

638.684 

312  36 

1,193  51 

1,505  87 

Drugs,  medic’es,  eta. 

5,124 

147^42 

152,966 

10  49 

301  28 

311  77 

Flour  and  meal, 

123,059 

699,601 

822,660 

213  94 

1,038  19 

1,252  13 

Fish,  ojrsters,  etc.,... 

182,217 

182,217 

350  21 

350  21 

Groceries, 

22,429 

2,857,615 

2,88,0044 

41  17 

4,991  32 

5,032  49 

Grain  and  seeds, 

512,633 

48,681 

561,314 

365  69 

81  05 

446  74 

Gypsum,  eta, 

5,846,323 

5,846,323 

3,633  97 

3,633  97 

Ha^ware, 

13.841 

183,228 

197,069 

23'  26 

364  70 

388  05 

Hay, 

235,912 

235,912 

338  47 

338  47 

Hides, 

29,991 

529,095 

559,086 

43  19 

916  07 

959  26 

Hoop-poles,  eta, 

737,933 

737,933 

654  73 

654  73 

Iron,  cast, 

39,292 

190,439 

229,731 

21  65 

261  94 

283  59 

**  bar, 

475,276 

1,623,637 

2,098,913 

515  00 

1,597  00 

2,112  00 

“ pig,.- 

4,571,857 

24,200 

4,596,057 

3,702  70 

24  86 

3,727  56 

“ ore, 

600,430 

600,430 

337  62 

337  62 

Leather, 

431,466 

48,056 

479,522 

816  53 

76  27 

892  80 

Lime  and  cement,... 

1,070 

92,688 

93,758 

79 

91  84 

92  63 

Liquors, 

130,261 

222,823 

353,084 

213  98 

355  60 

569  58 

Lumber,. 

198.359 

3,13134 

3,329,753 

161  47 

2,885  99 

3,047  46 

Cattle,* 

766,880 

4,500 

771,380 

1,052  42 

9 61 

1,062  03 

Calves,* 

760,167 

100 

760,267 

1,680  71 

26 

1,680  97 

Hogs,* 

832,399 

832,399 

1,658  51 

1,658  51 

Horses,*..... 

23,800 

11,200 

35,000 

81  98 

19  85 

101  83 

Sheep  and  lambs,*... 

470,092 

9,200 

47932 

1,078  38 

18  40 

1,096  78 

Milk 

858,796 

1,390 

860,086 

1,527  52 

1 04 

1,528  56 

Kails,  eta, 

690 

156,000 

156,690 

1 08 

272  39 

273  47 

Oil  of  all  kinds, 

66,584 

66,584 

116  37 

116  37 

Pork,  beef,t. 

2,262,313 

25,760 

238.073 

4,162  43 

47  62 

4,210  05 

Pork,  beef,t 

1,500 

581,703 

58333 

3 07 

903  66 

906  72 

Potatoes,  eta, 

19,873 

3,882 

23,755 

29  15 

9 98 

39  13 

Salt, 

1,561,468 

1,561,468 

2,153  05 

2,153  05 

Steel, 

863,796 

45,649 

909,445 

810  08 

858  56 

858  56 

Wood,  fire, 

4,915,853 

1,270,900 

6,186.753 

1,385  58 

1,771  23 

1,771  23 

Unenumerated, 

506,437 

1,116,710 

1,623,147 

1,053  05 

2,947  46 

2,947  46 

Total, 24,446,691  23,287,166  47,733,857  27,713  6553,596  15  53,596  15 

• lave  stock.  * t And  poultry,  fiesh.  X And  fish,  salted. 
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OoroBER  1, 1842,  to  September  30, 1843. 

Oonunoditles.  Tonnage,  in  pounds.  Revenue,  in  doiUn  and  cents. 

Eaatm'd.  Weatw^^  Total.  Eastw^d.  Weotw'd.  Total. 

Apples,  and  0th.  fruit,  854,112  45,070  899,182  777  19  92  55  869  74 

Buk,  (ground,) 

Butter 3,614,900  23,155  3,638,055  6,420  19  33  59  6,453  78 

Bricks, 159,882  159,882  100  27  100  27 

China,  glass,  etc. 11,401  177,239  188,640  25  92  380  17  406  09 

Charcoal, 901,390  901,390  480  35  480  35 

Coal,  mineral 948,890  943,890  744  30  744  30 

Cotton  and  wool 250  252,095  252,345  63  416  40  417  03 

Copper  and  tin 7,525  93,525  101,050  11  86  165  46  177  32 

Dry-goods 290,670  601,384  892,564  545  43  1,469  97  2,015  40 

Drugs,  medic’ee,  etc.,  14,290  216,293  230,583  28  20  454  59  482  79 

Hour  and  meal 67,962  1,799,665  1,867,627  108  78  2,297  92  2,406  70 

Fish,  oysters,  etc......  1,450  349,725  351,175  2 00  634  93  636  93 

Grocerie 23,320  2,982,506  3,005,826  43  55  5,029  11  5,072  66 

Grain  and  seeds, 547,124  401,216  948,340  413  85  416  22  830  07 

Gypsum,  etc. 122,645  3,146,440  3,269,085  17  31  1,775  93  1,793  24 

Hardware, 55,875  288,851  344,216  92  49  592  47  684  96 

Hay,. 77,330  138485  215,815  91  18  114  20  205  38 

Hides 6,940  633,273  640,213  14  79  1,065  88  1,080  67 

Hoop-poles,  etc, 518,600  100  518,700  437  59  10  437  69 

Iron,  cast 21,660  215,285  236,945  26  08  256  90  282  98 

« bar, 426,247  2,696,871  3,123,118  446  58  2,019  93  2,466  51 

“ pig 4,379,640  148,380  4,528,020  3,107  15  128  36  3,235  51 

“ ore, 660,551  660,651  356  32  356  32 

Leather, 433,823  55,325  489,148  818  88  105  36  924  24 

Lime  and cemenv...  3.760  261,020  264,780  6 39  211  13  217  52 

Liquors 27,820  471,490  499.310  37  71  767  11  804  82 

Lumber,. 732,130  3,457,456  4,189,586  595  97  2,797  48  3,393  45 

Cattle,* 2,208,210  23,600  2,231,810  2,899  98  26  93  2,926  91 

Calves,* 1,100,520  250  1,100,770  2,776  46  40  2,776  86 

Hogs,* 630,410  1,500  631,910  1,260  07  3 62  1,263  69 

Horses,* 49,100  42,900  92,000  93  72  74  75  168  47 

Sheep  and  lambs,*...  765,995  7,225  773,220  1,536  26  5 52  1,541  78 

Milk 7,953,763  125  7,953,888 15,889  17  25  15,889  42 

Nails,  etc., 255  220,190  220,445  50  339  86  340  36 

Oil  of  aU  kinds, 1,320  107,425  108,745  2 36  177  93  180  29 

Pork,  beef,t. 2,693,294  4,660  2,697,954  4,571  34  6 72  4,578  06 

Pork,  beef,t 3,775  818,820  822,595  6 54  1,268  10  1,274  64 

Potatoes,  etc 71,365  50,280  121,645  80  34  70  70  151  04 

Salt, 480  2,516,630  2,517,110  24  2,803  99  2,804  23 

Steel, 803,592  33,732  837,324  666  45  52  95  719  40 

Wood,  fire 2,579,465  358,550  2,938,515  825  75  67  44  893  19 

Unennmerated 574,943  1,009,812  1,584,755  1,008  89  1,651  94  2,660  83 


Total 33,238,50224,754,32057,992,82246,524  4628,621  43  75,145  89 

October  1, 1843,  to  Sefteuber  30, 1844 

Commeditiet.  Tonnage,  in  pounds.  Revenue,  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Eastward.  Westward.  Total.  Eastward.  Westward.  Total. 

Apples,  and  oth.  fruit,  1,985,806  64,790  2,050,596  1,600  97  110  20  1,711  17 

Bark,  (ground,) 475,465  14,240  489,705  273  63  7 13  280  76 

Butter 3,974,335  14,145  3,988,480  7,340  42  22  06  7,362  48 

Bricks, 70,220  159,100  229,320  33  25  83  86  117  11 

China,  glass,  etc^ 16,395  208,055  224,450  45  96  479  27  525  23 

Charcoal, 462,490  462,490  199  80  199  80 

Coal,  mineral 2,050  1,587,380  1,589,430  84  1,243  97  1,244  81 

Cotton  and  wool,....  5,040  507,075  512,115  8 95  699  00  707  95 

Copper  and  tin,.. 5,060  123,770  128,830  9 58  234  71  244  29 

Dry-goods, 713,599  798,134  1,511,733  1,197  71  2,001  99  3,199  70 

Drugs,  medic’es,  etc.,  21,210  272,560  293,770  42  76  592  56  635  32 

Flour  and  meal, 271,923  1,917,690  2,189,613  364  39  2,323  58  2,687  97 


• Lire  stock.  t And  poultry,  fnah.  t And  fish,  salted. 
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October  1,  1843,  to  September  30, 1844 — Continued. 

CommoditlM.  To.ii.(e,  In  pounda.  KeveBne,  in  dollan  and  eta. 

JCutw'd.  Wettw*d,  Total.  Eaotw^d.  fFeotw^d.  Total. 

rUOi,  oyrtere,  etc. 170  399,000  399,170  30  777  14  777  44 

Grocerie 16,745  3,852,890  3,869,635  29  14  6,658  98  6,688  12 

Grain  and  seeds,,. ...  743,543  341,755  1,085,298  518  45  473  78  992  23 

Gypsum,  etc., 4,305,150  4,305,150  2,656  37  2,656  37 

Hardware 64,685  224,070  288,755  117  09  473  99  591  08 

Hay 120,810  120,810  Ill  22  111  22 

Hides, 3,720  1,439,941  1,443,661  6 33  2,359  13  2,365  46 

Hoop-poles,  etc., 931,610  931,610  689  40  689  40 

Iron,  cast, 65,817  150,330  181,147  60  11  145  63  205  74 

« bar, 363,220  1,881,265  2,244,485  371  58  1,737  48  2,109  06 

« pig, 5,969,015  192,245  6,161,260  4,568  68  ' 205  28  4,773  96 

“ ore 4,200  4,200  3 57  3 57 

Leather, 1,178,630  64,850  1,243,280  1,888  25  116  33  2,004  58 

lime  and  cement,...  30,715  232,535  263,250  25  16  220  17  245  33 

liquors 113,045  547,265  660,310  178  74  958  15  1,136  89 

Lumber, 1,134,306  2,611,160  3,745,466  1,070  71  2,206  19  3,276  90 

Cattle,* 2,736,855  24,200  2,761,055  3,532  16  26  24  3,558  40 

Calves,* 1,658,250  850  1,659,100  2,765  59  1 72  2,767  31 

Hogs,* 766,175  370  766,545  1,349  49  87  1,350  36 

Horses,* 46,260  22,500  68,760  99  40  45  50  144  90 

Sheep  and  lambs,*..  694,400  8,100  702,500  1,269  45  5 21  1,274  66 

Milk, 13,167,675  13,167,67526,335  35  26,335  35 

Nails,  etc., 1,465  230,465  231,930  2 16  368  75  370  91 

Oil  of  all  kinds 360  140,620  140,980  52  240  38  240  90 

Pork,  beef,t 2,893,323  12,930  2,906,253  5,161  55  10  48  5,172  03 

Pork,  beef,t. 4,160  770,865  782,025  5 63  106  53  1,112  16 

Potatoes,  etc 137,065  74,180  211,245  113  52  96  88  210  40 

Salt 13,270  2,099,150  2,112,420  6 03  2,224  56  2,230  .59 

Steel 1,165,664  29,530  1,195,194  990  50  51  39  1,041  89 

Wood,  fire, 3,256,665  108,160  3,364,825  397  77  6 62  404  39 

Unenumerated,- 991,179  1,056,565  2,047,744  1,638  99  1,690  62  3,329  61 

Totals 46,155,780  26,580,690  72,736,470  64,313  88  32,773  92  97,087  80 

Total,  for  the  three  tears. 

Commodldes.  Tonnage,  in  pounds.  Sevenne,  in  dollan  and  cents. 

Eagtward.  Weotward.  Total.  EaoUoard.  Weotvard.  Total. 

Apples,  etc. 3,543,097  120,554  3,663,651  3,355  09  223  25  3,578  34 

Bark,  (ground,).  561,346  14,240  575,588  392  45  7 12  399  58 

Butter 9,619,114  48,595  9,667,709  17,260  89  75  30  17,336  19 

Bricks, 162,060  594,745  756,805  66  61  357  78  424  39 

China,glass,etc.,  28,081  508^262  536,343  72  49  1,129  51  1,202  00 

Charcoal, 2,324,184  2,324,184  1,441  10  1,441  10 

Coel,  mineral,...  2,050  4,032,966  4,035,016  84  2,978  64  2,979  48 

Cotton  and  wool,  15,222  920,021  9354243  35  28  1,417  79  1,453  07 

Copper  and  tin,.  12,585  253,585  266,170  21  44  461  47  482  91 

Dry-goods 1,158,129  1,884,342  3,042,471  2,055  50  4,665  47  6,720  97 

Drugs,  etc., 40,624  636,695  677,319  81  45  1,348  43  1,429  88 

Flour  and  meal,.  462,944  4,416,956  4,879,900  687  11  5,659  69  6,346  80 

Fish,  oyst’s,  etc.,  1,620  930,942  932,562  2 30  1,762  28  1,764  58 

Groceries,. 62,494  9,693,011  9,755,505  113  86 16,679  41  16,793  27 

Grain  and  seeds,  1,803,300  791,652  2,594,952  1,297  99  971  05  2,269  04 

Gypsum,  etc......  122,645  13,297,913  13,420,558  17  31  8,066  27  8,083  58 

Hardware, 134,401  696,149  830,550  232  84  1,431  16  1,664  00 

Hay, 3134242  2594295  572,537  429  65  225  42  655  07 

Hides, 40,651  2,602,309  2,642,960  64  31  4,341  08  4,405  39 

Hoop-poles,  etc.,  2,188,143  100  2,1884243  1,781  72  10  1,781  82 

Iron,  cast,. 126,769  521,054  647,823  107  84  664  47  772  31 

« bar, 1,264,743  6,201,773  7,466,516  1,333  16  5,354  41  6,687  57 

« pig, 14,920,912  364,825  15,285,337  11,378  53  358  50  11,737  03 


* live  stock.  t And  poultry,  fiesh.  t And  fish,  salted. 
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Total,  for  the  three  tears — Oontinaed. 


Gonmoditles. 

Tonnage,  in  pounds. 

Revenue,  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Eaetward. 

Westward.  Total. 

Eastward, 

Westward,  Toted, 

Iron  ore, 

1,265,281 

142654281 

697 

51 

.... 

697 

51 

Leather, 

2,043,919 

168,231 

2,212,150 

3,523 

66 

297 

96 

3,821 

62 

Lime  and  cem’t. 

35,545 

586,243 

621,788 

32 

34 

523 

14 

555 

48 

Liquors, 

271,126 

1,241,578 

1,512,704 

430 

43 

2,080 

86 

511 

29 

Lumber, 

2,064,795 

9,200,010 

11,264,805 

1,828 

15 

7,889 

66 

9,717 

81 

Cattle,* 

5,711,945 

52,300 

5,764^45 

7,484 

56 

62 

78 

7,547 

34 

Calves,*.. 

3,518,937 

14200 

3,520,137 

7,228 

76 

2 

38 

7,225 

14 

Hogs,* 

2,228,984 

1,870 

2,230,854 

4,268 

07 

4 

49 

4,272 

56 

Horses,* 

119,160 

76,600 

195,760 

275 

10 

140 

10 

415 

20 

Sheep  & lambs,* 

1,930,487 

24,525 

1,955,012 

3,884 

09 

29 

13 

3,913 

22 

MUk 

21,980,234 

1,415 

21,981,649 

43,752 

04 

1 

29 

43,753 

33 

Nails,  etc.,.. 

2,410 

606,655 

609,065 

3 

74 

941 

00 

984 

74 

Oil  of  all  kinds, . 

1,680 

314,629 

316,809 

2 

88 

534 

68 

537 

56 

Pork,  beefjt 

7,848,930 

43,350 

7,892,280 

13,895 

32 

64 

82 

13,960 

14 

Pork,  beef4 

9,435 

2,178,388 

2,187,823 

15 

24 

3,278 

29 

3,293 

53 

Potatoes,  etc...... 

228,303 

128,342 

356,645 

223 

01 

177 

56 

400 

57 

Salt, 

13,750 

6,177,248 

6,190,998 

6 

27 

7,181 

60 

7,187 

87 

Steel, 

2,833,052 

108,911 

2,941,963 

2,467 

03 

152 

82 

2,619 

85 

Wood,  fire,. 

10,752,483 

1,737,610 

12,490,093 

2,609 

10 

459 

71 

3,068 

81 

Unenumerated,.. 

2,072,559 

3,183,087 

5,255,646 

3,700 

93 

5,236 

97 

8,937 

90 

Total, 103,840.a73  74,622,176 178,463,149  138,551  9987,277  85225,829  84 

Statement 


'0/  several  commodities  transited  on  the  New  York  and  Brie  Railroad,  by  tale  or 
count,  the  weights  of  which,  and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  are  included  in  iha 
abstract,  ^c.,  for  the  three  years* 


Commodities. 

1842, 

Years  endino  Seft.  30, 

1843.  1844. 

Total  for 
3 yean. 

Head  of  cattle,  (east,) 

775 

2,459 

3,087 

6,321 

“ calves,  do.,. 

6,271 

10,351 

11,332 

27,954 

“ hogs,  do., 

8,360 

6,079 

6,364 

20,803 

**  sheep  and  lambs,  do.. 

6,545 

9,047 

7,877 

23,469 

Firkins  of  butter,  do., 

20,300 

36,149 

39,743 

96,192 

Barrels  of  flour,  (west,) 

3,300 

8,810 

9,045 

21,155 

374,380 

Baskets  of  strawterries,  (east,) 

53,570 

152,430 

168,380 

t^uarts  of  milk, 

805,509 

3,181,500 

5,267,000 

8,754,000 

The  foregoing  abstract  of  the  tonnage  and  revenue  of  the  road,  shows  a remarkable 
increase  of  business  during  the  three  years.  For  the  year  ending  30th  of  Septembec, 
1842,  the  gross  revenue  on  freight,  it  will  be  seen,  was  ^53,596  15 ; and  for  the  year 
ending  same  time  in  1848,  it  was  $75,145  89 — showing  an  increase,  over  the  first  year, 
of  $11,566  84;  and  for  the  following  year,  ending  September  80th,  1844,  it  amounted 
to  $97,087  80— an  increase  of  $43,508  65  over  1842,  and  $21,941  91  over  1843.  The 
quantity  of  milk  coming  eastward,  over  the  road,  increased  from  305,500  quarts,  in  1842, 
to  5,267,000  quarts,  in  1844.  The  quantity  of  milk  transported  over  the  road,  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1845,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  was  2,842,616  quarts;  which  would,  at  the  same  rate,  for  the  remaining  six  months 
of  1845,  make  the  total  5,685,282 — a considerable  increase  over  1844.  The  reduced 
price  at  which  milk  has  been  sold  since  this  road  has  been  in  operation,  is  an  item  of  con- 
siderable moment  to  the  consumers  of  that  article.  The  annual  saving  to  every  family, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  using  one  quart  per  day,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  in- 
terest, at  7 per  cent,  on  a single  share  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  is  $10,000,000, 
and  the  charter  was  granted  by  the  state  in  1832.  The  credit  of  the  state,  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000,  in  state  stock,  has  been  loaned  to  the  company. 


* live  stock.  t And  poultry,  fresh.  t And  fish,  salted. 
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Railroad  and  Caned  StcUisHcs, 


The  nett  earnings  of  the  northern  chain  of  railroads,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  326 
miles,  were  $709,139  in  1844,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  canal,  and  the 
prohibition  respecting  freight  Proportional  earnings  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad, 
which  will  be  450  miles  in  length,  will  be  over  $978,000.  Length  of  the  road  in  opera- 
tion, from  the  Hudson,,  at  Piermont,  to  Middletown,  53  miles ; cost,  $1 ,540,000,  equal 
to  $29,000  per  mile ; the  track  6 feet  in  width,  H rail,  56  lbs.  to  the  yard ; pier,  one  mile 
in  length ; cost,  with  the  docks,-  wharves,  depot,  &c.,  $220,000~de6igned  to  accommo- 
date the  business  of  the  whole  road,  when  completed. 


RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS,  FOR  1845-46, 

ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  CAHAL  BOARD,  ON  PERSONS  AND  PROPERTY  TRANSPORTED  ON  THE  HEW 
YORK  STATE  CANALS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1845  ; AND,  AS  MODIFIED  AND  REDUCED,  TO  TAKE  EFFECT 
at  the  OPENINO  of  NAVIGATION,  in  THE  TEAR  1846.* 

1845.  1846. 
c.m./r.  c.ifi./. 

Provisions f 

1.  On  flour,  salted  beef  and  pork,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  beer,  and 

cider, per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile  0 4 5 0 4 0 


2.  On  bran  and  ship>stuffsin  bulk, 0^4^  5 0 S^O 

Irony  Miner dlSy  OreSy 

3.  On  salt  manufactured  in  this  state,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz : — 

1.  On  salt  not  entitled  to  bounty, 0 2 3 ' 0 1 5 

2.  On  salt  entitled  to  bounty, 0 2 3 0 2 3 

4.  On  foreign  salt, 3 0 0 1 5 0 

5.  1st  On  gypsum,  the  product  of  this  state,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz: 

1.  Not  entitled  to  bounty, 0 2 3 0 1 5 

2.  Entitled  to  bounty, 0 2.  3 0 2 3 

2d.  On  foreign  g3T)sum,... 0 4 5 0 3 0 

6.  On  brick,  sand,  lime,  clay,,.earthi  leached  ashes,  manure,  and  iron  ore,  0 2 3 0-2  0 

7.  On  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  window-glass,  or  glass-ware,  manufactured 

in  this  state,  kelp,  charcoal,  broken  castings,  scrap  and  pig  iron,...  0 4 5 0 4 0 

8. -  On  mineral  coal,  (except  coal  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 

which  shall  pass  free  of  toll,)  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz: — 

1. '  Not  entitled  to  bounty, 0 4 5 0 1 0 

2.  Entitled  to  bounty,. 0 4 5 0 4 5 

9.  On  stove  and  all  other  iron  castings,  except  machines,  and  the  parts 


10.  On  copperas  and  manganese,  going  towards  tide-water, 0 4 5 0 4 0 

11.  On  bar  and  pig  lead,  going  towards  tide-water, 0 4 5 0 4 0 

FurSf  Peltry y Skins,  ^c. 

12.  On  furs  and  peltry,  except  deer,  bufialo,  and  moose  skins,  per  1,000 

lbs.  per  mile, 1 0 0 1 0 0 

13.  On  deer,  buffdo,  and  moose  skins, 0 5 0 0 5 0 

14  On  sheep  skins,  and  raw  hides  of  domestic  animals  of  the  United 

States, 6 4 5 0 4 0 

15.  On  imported  raw  hides,  of  domestic  and  other  animals, 0 5 0 0 5 0 


Furniture, 

16.  On  household  furniture,  accompanied  by,  and  actually  belonging  to, 

families  emigrating,. per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile  0 4 5 0 3 0 

17.  On  carts,  wagons,  sleighs,  ploughs,  and  mechanics*  tools  necessary 

for  the  owner’s  individual  use,  when  accompanied  by  the  owner, 

emigrating  for  the  purpose  of  settlement, 0 4 5 0 4 0 

Stone,  Slate, 

18.  On  slate  and  tile  for  roofing,  and  stone-ware,,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile  0 4 5 0 .4  0 

19.  On  all  stone,  wrought  or  unwrought, 0 2 3 0 2 0 

* From  a copy  dated  at  the  Canal  Department,  state  of  New  York,  Albany,  17th  of 
July,  1845,  and  certified  to  be  a correct  copy  from  the  minutes  of  the  canal  board,  on  file 
in  Ae  canal  department,  by  G.  W,  Newell,  chief  derk. 
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Lumber,  Wood, 

30.  On  timber,  squared  and  round,  if  carried  in  boats,  per  100  cubic  feet 

per  mile, 0 5 0 0 4 0 

SI.  On  the  same,  if  carried  in  rafts,  (except  dock’Sticks,  as  in  next  item,)  10  0 10  0 

22.  On  rOund  dock-sticks,  passing  in  cribs,  separate  from  every  other 

kind  of  timber, 10  0 10  0 

23.  On  blocks  of  timber,  for  paving  streets,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile, 0 2 0 0 2 0 

24.  On  lumber  carried  in  boats,  when  weighed,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz: 

* 1.  On  white  pine,  white  wood,  bass  wood,  and  cedar, 0 18 

* 2.  On  oak,  hickory,  and  beach, 0 10 

* 3.  On  hemlock,  maple,  ash,  and  elm,w 0 1 2 

* 4.  On  cherry  and  black  walnut, 0 1 4 

5.  On  boards,  plank,,  scantling,  and  sawed  timber,  reduced  to  inch 

measure,  all  kinds  of  red  cedar,  estimating  that  a cord,  after 
deducting  for  openings,  will  contain  1,000  feet,  and  all  siding, 
lath,  and  other  sawed  stuff,  less  than  one  inch  thick,  carried 
in  boats,  (except  such  as  is  enumerated  in  regulations  No. 

26  and  35,)  per  1,000  feet  per  mile,  when  not  weighed......  0 5 0 0 5 0 

6.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in  rafts, 2 0 0 2 0 0 

25.  On  mahogany,  (except  veneering,)  reduced  to  inch  measure, 15  0 15  0 

26.  On  sawed  lath,  of  less  than  ten  feet  in  length,  split  lath,  hoop-poles, 

handspikes,  rowing  oars,  broom-handles,  spokes,  hubs,  tree-nails, 
felloes,  boat-knees,  plane-stocks,  pickets  for  fences,  and  stuff  man- 
ufactured or  partly  manufactured  for  chairs  or  bedsteads,  and  hop- 
poles,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile, 0 2 0 0 2 0 

27.  On  staves  and  heading,  transported  in  boats — 

1st  For  pipes  and  hogsheads, 0 15  0 15 

2d.  For  barrels,^ 0 2 0 0 1 5 

28.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in  rafts, 0 5-0  0 5 0 

29.  On  shingles,  per  M.  per  mile,  carried  in  boats, 0 10  0 10 

30.  On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts, 0 4 0 0 4 0 

31.  On  split  posts,  (not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length,)  and  rails  for  fen- 

cing, (not  exceeding  fourteen  feet  in  length,)  per  M.  per  mile,  car- 
ried in  boats, 2 0 0 2 0 0 

32.  On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts,. 8 0 0 8 0 0 

33.  1st.  On  wood  for  fuel,  (except  such  as  may  be  used  in  the  manufac- 

ture of  salt,  which  ^all  be  exempt  from  toll,).. ..per  cord  per  mile  1 0 0 0 5 0 

2d.  On  tan-bark, 10  0 10  0 

34.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in  rafts, 2 0 0 2 0 0^ 

35.  On  sawed  stuff  for  window-blinds,  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an 


Agrieultttral  Productions,  ^c, 

36.  On  cotton  and  wool, per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile  0 4 5 0 4 0 

37.  On  live  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horns,  hoofs,  and  bones, 0 4 5 0 4 0 

38.  On  hdrses,  (and  each  horse  when  not  weighed  to  be  computed  at 

900lbs.,) 0 5 0 0 3 0 

39.  On  rags  and  junk, 0 4 5 0 4 0 

40.  On  hemp,  Manilla,  and  unmanufactured  tobacco, 0 4 5 0 4 0 

41.  On  pressed  hay, 0 2 3 0 2 0 

42.  On  wheat,  and  all  other  agriculhiral  productions  of  the  U.  States, 

not  particularly  specified,  and  not  being  merchandise, 0 4 5 0 4 0 

43.  On  merchandise,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz: — 

1.  On  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  nails  and  spikes,  iron  and  steel, 

going  from  tide-water, 0 9 0 0 5 0 

2.  On  otiier  merchandise, 0 9 0 0 8 0 

Articles  not  enumerated, 

44.  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or  excepted,  passing  from  tide-wa- 


45.  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or  excepted,  passing  towards  tide- 
water,   0 4 5 9 4 0 


* In  1845,  by  the  foot,  under  No.  5. 
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BoaU  and  pa9§enger§. 

46.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  persons,  navigating 

the  canals,  per  mile,  viz : — 

1.  Oenesee  Valley,  Cajniga  and  Seneca,  and  Chenango  canal,...  5 0 0 

2.  All  other  canals, 5 0 0 

47.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  property...... per  mile  2 0 0 

48.  On  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age, 0 0 5 

49.  On  articles  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  going  towards 

tide*water,  although  they  may  be  enumerated  in  the  foregcnng  list, 
per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,... 0 4 5 


3 0 9 
5 0 9 
2 0 9 
0 0 5 


0 4 9 


Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  rates  of  toll  be,  and  they  are  hereby  established,  on  the 
New  York  state  canals,  to  take  effect  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  in  the  year  1846, 
except  as  to  mineral  coal  not  entitled  to  bounty  entering  the  canal  at  Buflalo  and  Ro- 
chester, wood  for  fuel,  and  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  persons,  and  navi- 
gating the  Qenesee  Valley,  Ca3ruga  and  Seneca,  and  Chenango  canals ; the  reduction  on 
which  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1845. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

FLOATING  LIGHT  OFF  THE  ROMAN  ROCKS,  IN  FALSE  BAY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  received  the  following  notice  in  relation  to  a float- 
ing light  off  the  Roman  Rocks,  in  False  Bay,  which  we  publish  for  the  information  of 
mariners.  The  notice  is  dated  on  board  H.  M.  S.  'Winchester,  January  10th,  1845,  and 
signed  by  William  Dyer,  secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

Rear-admiral  the  Honorable  Josceline  Percy,  C.  B.,  commander-in-chief  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s ships  and  vessels  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  hereby  gives  notice  that,  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  a floating  light 
is  moored  off  the  Roman  Rocks,  in  7J  fathoms  water,  distant  therefrom  one  cable’s 
length,  due  north,  (by  compasa) 

It  is  a bright  revolving  light,  thirty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be 
seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  a distance  of  ten  miles  from  a ship’s  deck.  It  will  be  lighted 
at  sunset  all  the  year  round,  and  extinguished  half  an  hour  after  daylight  The  light- 
vessel  is  painted  red,  and  during  daylight  will  hoist  a red  flag  when  a safl  is  in  sight 

The  following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  master  of  H.  M.  ship  Winchester,  are 
hereunto  subjoined,  for  the  guidance  of  the  ships  navigating  False  and  Simon’s  Bay: — 
Remarks  for  Ships  bound  into  Simon’s  Bat. 

The  light-vessel  is  moored  on  the  north  side  of  the  Roman  Rocks,  and  distant  there- 
from one  cable’s  length.  It  is  a bright  revolving  light,  thirty-seven  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ; and  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  a distance  of  ten  miles  from  a ship’s 
deck.  From  this  light,  the  compass  bearings  are — ^Whittle,  S.  S.  E.,  distance  7 miles,  on 
which  there  is  only  12  feet  water ; Miller’s  Point,  S.  } W.,  distance  4 miles ; Sea  island, 
E.  I S.,  distance  6}  miles ; Dock-Yard  Jetty,  W.  J N.,  distance  1}  miles. 

Ships  steering  or  bearing  into  False  Bay,  from  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will 
open  the  light  clear  of  Miller’s  Point,  (which  is  the  point  7^  miles  from  Cape  Point,  oflT 
which,  but  close  to,  are  some  rocks  above  water,)  when  it  bears  N.  E. ; and,  if  intend- 
ing to  beat  up  inside  the  ’Whittle,  the  light  should  not  be  brought  to  the  westward  of  N. 
by  W.  i W.,  or  to  the  eastward  of  north,  until  you  are  certain  of  being  within  5 miles  of 
the  light,  when  you  must  be  northward  of  the  'Whittle,  and  may  bring  the  light,  in  stand- 
ing to  the  northward,  to  bear  N..  W.  by  W.,  working  up  towards  her  by  short  tacks,  and 
passing  to  the  north,  leaving  her  on  your  larboard  hand,  distant  i of  a mile.  If  outside 
of  the  'Whittle,  do  not  bring  the  light  to  the  north  of  N.  N.  W.  J W.,  on  account  of  Sea 
island,  and  the  rocks  which  lay  off  miles  to  the  southward.  Turn  up  by  short  tacks, 
until  you  are  certain  of  being  within  5 miles  of  the  light,  which  will  insure  your  being 
northward  of  the  Whittle,  and  may  bring  the  light,  in  standing  to  the  westwaid,  to  bear 
north.  With  a leading  wind,  bring  the  light  to  bear  N.  by  W.,  you  will  be  well  inside 
the  'Whittle,  and  may  run  up,  keeping  it  on  that  bearing,  until  within  } of  a mile  of  the 
light,  when  you  must  open  it  on  your  larboard  side,  and  round  it  not  less  than  i a mile 
distant  When  the  light  bears  S.  S.  W.,  steer  in  west  for  thb  anchorage,  and  come  to  in 
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fourteen,  twelve,  or  ten  fathoms,  according  to  the  weather.  If  a fine  night,  you  may 
choose  a berth  among  the  shipping — if  otherwise,  anchor  in  an  outside  berth  for  the  night. 
Ships  rounding  Hanglip,  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Whittle  lies  nearly  in  a direct  Tine 
'between  that  cape  and  light-vessel,  from  which  it  bears  S.  S.  E. ; therefore,  if  coming  up 
with  a fair  wind  outside  the  Whittle,  bring  it  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  i W.,  or  N.  W.  by  N., 
and  run  for  it 

These  remarks  are  principally  intended  for  seamen  not  acquainted  with  Simon’s  Bay. 
Of  course,  those  who  know  the  passage  between  Roman  Rocks  and  Noah’s  Ark,  need 
not  pass  to  the  north  of  the  former ; but  I would  call  their  attention  to  the  Phoenix  Rock, 
and  recommend  their  running  for  the  anchorage,  at  all  times,  by  a bearing  of  the  light 

As  I am  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  distances  at  night,  and  this  light- 
vessel  being  moored  on  the  north  side  of  ffie  rocks,  to  protect  her  from  the  S.  E.  gales, 
1 do  recommend  it  as  a fixed  rule  that  all  ships  should  at  night  pass  to  the  eastward,  and 
haul  round  the  north  side  of  the  lightvessel. 

If  you  pass  to  the  southward,  bear  in  mind  the  passage  between  Noah’s  Ark  and  the 
Roman  Rocks  is  barely  { of  a mile ; and,  as  the  light  is  to  the  northward  of  these  rocks 
two  cables’  length,  do  not  come  within  full  one  half  a mile  of  the  light ; but  I do  not  re- 
commend this  passage  to  strangers. 

The  following  compass  bearings  were  taken  from  the  light-vessel : — Miller’s  Point,  S. 
S W. ; Outer  Roman  Rock,  S.  15  E.,  distant  100  fathoms ; Elsey  Peak,  N.  5 W. ; Noah’s 
Ark,  S.  47  W. ; Dock-Yard  Jetty,  W.  3 N. ; Hanglip,  S.  23  E. ; Sea  island,  S.  85  E. ; 
Whittle,  S.  22  E. 


BUOYS  LAID  DOWN  IN  THE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  “GROUNDa” 

The  Danish  government  have  notified  the  following  to  Lloyd’s,  respecting  buoys  laid 
•down  in  the  channel  of  the  “ Grounds — 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  seafaring  public,  that  the  buoy  over  the  middlemost  wreck 
of  the  middle  ground,  the  color  of  which  has  hitherto  been  half  black  and  half  white, 
will  now  be  painted  green,  like  that  which  lies  over  the  wreck  of  the  ship  of  war  In- 
fodsretten ; and  furthermore,  that,  as  soon  as  the  sea-marks  shall  be  laid  out  in  these 
parts,  this  spring,  three  additional  green  buoys,  similar  to  the  one  above-mentioned,  will 
be  laid  down,  viz : — 

One  buoy  off  the  wreck  of  a **  Stykpram,”  in  the  Hollaenderdyb,  in  4,  2,  3 fathoms 
water.  One  buoy  off  the  wrecks  of  two  merchant  vessels  in  the  Skudeldb,  in  3 fathoms 
water.  One  buoy  off  the  wreck  of  the  “ Stykpram,  Haien,”  outside  the  Stubbensand,  in 
*5J  fathoms  water. 


lERCANTIIE  MISCELLANIES. 

COMMERCE  OF  SPAIN. 

EXPORTS  Aim  IMIORTS  OF  SPAIN,  IN  THE  YEAR  1843. 

In  the  Merchant^  Magazine,  for  July,  1845,  we  published  an  article  on  the  commerce 
•of  Spain,  which  we  prepared  from  the  best  materials  we  could  obtain  at  the  time.  We 
add  a few  additional  particulars,  which  we  derive  from  the  Madrid  Gazette.  That  Jour- 
nal publishes  a return  of  the  imports  and  exports  into  Spain,  during  the  year  1848 ; from 
-which  it  appears  that  the  total  imports  for  that  year  amount  to  423,436^601  reals  and  25 
maravedis,  and  the  exports  to  304,735,082  reals  and  25  maravedis ; leaving  a balance  in 
favor  of  the  imports  of  118,691,518  reals.  Of  the  total  amount  of  imports,  229,375,392 
reals  are  from  foreign  countries  in  Europe,  and  from  Africa ; 184,820,850  reals  from 
America,  and  9,330,358  reals  from  Asia.  Of  the  exports,  187,517,248  reals  were  sent 
to  European  States  and  Africa;  116,154,066  to  America,  and  1,063,773  reals  to  Asia. 
The  duties  paid  at  the  custom-houses  amount  to  65,893,413  reals,  and  a fraction.  For 
the  importation,  5,206  ships  were  employed  in  the  trade,  amounting  in  all  to  579,475 
tons,  and  employing  56,786  sailors — ^for  the  exportation,  4,622  ships,  of  470,973  tons 
burthen,  and  employing  45,081  sailors.  The  coasting  trade  amounts  to  62,343  vessels,  of 
1,803,099  tons,  and  413,674  sailors. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  HONESTY  FOR  MERCHANTS. 

A corrc^ondent  residing  at  Baltimore,  has  sent  us  the  following  communication.  In 
reply  to  his  queries,  we  can  only  say  that  we  know  not  **  what  usage  does  sanction 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  Honesty  would  give  a prompt  and  decided  negative  to  each 
of  the  subjoined  questions.  Will  some  one  whose  circumstances  have  afforded  opportu- 
nity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  trade,  inform  our  correspondent,  trough 
the  medium  of  this  Magazine,  what  is  the  usage  in  these  matters.  Or  will  some  moral 
philosopher  or  Christian  minister,  present  us  with  an  essay  that  will  cover  the  ground  of 
our  questant 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine  : 

Having  always  noticed  with  deep  regret,  an  apparent  absence  among  merchants,  of 
that  keen  perception  of  what  is  right,  which  should  ever  develop  itself  in  all  their  actions, 
and  believing  it  to  be,  in  a measure,  attributable  to  the  fact  that  custom  frequently  seems 
to  uphold  them  in  the  performance  of  much  that  moral  philosophy  would  not,  I beg  that 
you,  as  the  representative  of  the  mercantile  community,  will  favor  me  with  the  aiwwers 
to  the  following  queries,  that  I may  know  what  usage  doee  sanction: — 

Is  it  considered  honest  in  commission  merchants  rendering  sales  of  goods  which  they 
have  insured,  to  chaf^  for  a policy,  when  they  have  an  open  policy  with  an  Insurance 
Company  ? 

Is  it  considered  honest  in  them  to  render  sales  as  on  time,  charging  a guarantee  com- 
mission, when  the  same  sales  have  been  charged  by  the  purchasers? 

Is  it  considered  honest  in  them  to  charge  in  an  invoice,  or  bill,  the  full  price  for  articles, 
when  they  know  that  upon  paying  for  the  same,  a discount  of  from  2 to  perhaps  6 per 
cent  will  be  allowed  diem  ? 

Is  it  considered  honest  in  them  to  make  any  charges,  excepting  such  as  have  been  ac- 
tually paid  ? j;  M.  B. 


JACOB  UTTLE,  Esq. 

The  following  notice  of  this  successful  banker,  which  appeared*  in  the  Picture  Gallery 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  for  June,  1844,  (a  Journal  projected  on  the  plan  of  the  Lon- 
don Pictorial  Times,  but  which  only  reached  some  half  dozen  numbers,)  may  not,  per*- 
haps,  be  without  interest  to  some  of  our  readers: — 

“ Mr.  little  belongs  to  that  class  of  eminent  capitalists  who  acquire  fortunes  from  small 
beginnings,  by  the  exercise  of  a clear-sighted  and  practical  sagacity  • whose  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  remote  causes  which  influence  the  commercial  and  financial  affairs  oi 
the  country  and  the  world,  not  only  enables  them  to  amass  princely  fortunes  in  their  own 
persons,  and  makes  them  the  stay  and  support  of  the  prudent  merchant  in  the  hour  of 
diflScuI^,  but  the  main  strength  of  the  government,  when  gathering  political  clouds  have 
burst  in  a storm  of  war..  All  the  cities  of  Europe  have  fimiished  eminent  examples  of 
the  power  and  usefulness  of  these  private  capitaUsts.  Unlike  banking  associations,  they 
combine  immense  power  in  the  person  of  a single  far-seeing  and  capacious  mind,  which 
is  the  centre  of  a large  circle  of  mercantile  operations,  operating  around,. and  dependent 
upon  it  While  it  restrains  them  from  pushing  too  fast  in  time  of  confidence  and  pros- 
perity, it  puts  out  the  hand,  and  supports  them  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  It  was  a remark- 
able fact,  on  the  occasion  of  a political  revolution,  and  change  of  government  in  Paris, 
wiffi  the  presence  of  a foreign  army,  that  vert  few  failures  occurred  among  the  mercan- 
tile classes ; because  the  private  capitalists,  understanding,  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  crisis, 
instead  of  partaki^  in  a common  panic,  and  rushing  headlong  to  ruin,  as  is  always  the 
case,  under  such  circumstances,  with  corporate  associations,  extended  liberally  and  freely 
ffieir  aid  to  all  their  customers,  carr3dng  them  through  tfieir  obligations  as  they  matured, 
until  the  return  of  political  cahn when  business  reviving,  brought  back  their  means  with 
safety  and  profit  to  all  parties.  The  prevalence  of  banking  corporations  in  this  country 
has  hitherto  stifled  the  growth  of  this  class  of  citizens,  who  are  emphatically  the  pillars 
of  the  state.  They  form  the  only  resource  of  the  government  in  furnishing  forth  its 
armies  to  beat  back  the  invading  enemy,  and  in  supplying  revenues,  which  perish  with 
the -cessation  of  commerce.  At  such  times,  paper  ban^  are  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
that  leans  on  them.  Of  late  years,  banking  has  been  going  out  of  favor,  and  individual 
genius- and  enterprise  is  rapidly  assuming  its  position.  The  public  are  already,  in  cheap 
exchanges,  and  superior  facilities,  experiencing  the  superiority  of  individual,  over  corpo- 
rate bankers.  Foremost  among  them,  Mr.  little  may  be  ranked ; and  the  progress  of 
events,,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  whole  country,  with  its  concentration  in 
New  York,  are  opening  before  him  a brilliant  destiny.” 
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COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  English  papers  give,  from  an  important  document,  just  issued  from  the  statistical 
department  of  the  board  of  trade,  under  the  signature  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  amongst  other 
interesting  matter,  the  following  data,  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain.  We  only  wish  the  “commercial  prosperity”  would  produce,  as  it 
should,  a corresponding  social  progress — that  the  conscience  of  the  British  nation  were 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  famishing  mil- 
lions, who  are  the  chief  instruments  of  the  nation’s  wealth. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  entered  for  consumption  in  the  five  months  of  the  years  1843 
to  1845,  ending  30th  June,  was  as  follows: — In  1843, 12,748,350  lbs. ; 1844, 11,462,380 
lbs.;  1845,  14,896,401  lbs.  Eggs-.1843,  36,078,796  ; 1844,  32,789,360  ; 1845, 
35,453,566.  Sugar— 1843,  1,694,688  cwt ; 1844,  1,498,998  cwt. ; 1845,  2,000,933  cwt. 
Tea— 1843,  16,586,036  lbs. ; 1844,  16,635,349  lbs. ; 1845, 18,169,551  lbs.  Wine— 1843, 
1,947,164 gallons;  1844,  2,976,508  gaUons;  1845,2,874,500  gallons.  The  total  value 
of  manufactured  goods  exported,  was,  in  1843,  :ei7,027,190 ; 1844,  J619,490,719 ; 1845, 
j620,482,579.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  entered  inwards,  was,  in  1843, 
6,251  ships,  1,244,186  tons ; in  1844,  6,930  ships,  1,180,286  tons ; and  in  1845,  642 
ships,  1,532,7^  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  cleared  outwards, 
was,  in  1843,  8,418  ships,  1,521,936  tons;  in  1844,  7,972  ships,  1,412,694  tons;  and  in 
1845,  8,288  ships,  1,693,008  tons.  The  coasting  trade,  inwards,  was,  in  1843,4,174,439 
tons ; in  1844,  4,326,334  tons ; in  1845,  5,225,932  tons.  Outwards,  it  was,  in  1843, 
4,360,984  tons ; in  1844,  4,507,848  tons ; and  in  1845,  5,398,419  tons. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR  IN  FRANCE. 

The  statistics  published  in  the  French  papers  of  the  production  and  consumption  of 
indigenous  sugar,  during  the  season  of  1844-45;  show  the  situation  of  this  manufacture 
to  the  end  of  March  last,  and  the  amount  of  duty  received.  According  to  these  tables, 
it  appears  that  the  manufactories  in  work  were  294,  or  31  less  than  at  the  same  period 
last  year.  Manufactories  not  in  work  were  21*  or  29  less  than  last  year.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  produced  was  32,373^449  kilogrammes,  or  an  increase  of  5,598,054  kilogrammes 
on  last  year.  Stock  at  the  end  of  March  was  8,861,79L  kilogrammes,  or  an  increase  of 
2,438,760  kilogrammes  on  last  year;  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  was  4,025,860f.,  or 
537,462f.  over  the  sum  received  last  year.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  number  of 
manufactories  has  decreased,  the  production,  and  its  benefit  to  the  treasury,  have  increased. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A GOOD  CLERK. 

Inattention  to  business  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a pressure  in  the  money-market,  but 
is  induced,  sometimes,  by  a variety  of  causes.  If  a merchant  wishes  a clerk  to  be 
faithful,  and  attentive  to  his  interest,  he  should  take  some  care  of  the  welfare  of  those  in 
his  employ.  Any  act  of  kindness,  by  which  gratitude  will  be  awakened,  will  go  farther 
towards  making  a good  clerk,  than  a thousand  severe,  and  sometimes  irksome  business 
precepts.  A display  of  passion  towards  those  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  situation,  can 
make  no  defence,  is  not  only  galling  to  a sensitive  mind,  but  it  often  l^adsto  future  evils,, 
which  no  opposite  influence  can  counteract. 


PRODUCT  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  PLATINA  MINES  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  a report  sent  in  by  the  Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  it  appears  that  tiie  gold  and 
platina  mines  of  Russia,  the  former  of  which  were  first  worked  in  1815,  and  the  latter  in 
1819 j- have  produced,  up  to  the  end  1844,  about  9,000  pouds  (157,000  kilos.)  of  fine 
gold,  valued  at  150,000,000  of  roubles,  or  600J)00,000  f.,  and  2,000  pouds  (35,0()0  kilos.) 
of  platina,  worth  7,000,000  of  roubles,  or  28,000,000  f.  The  gold  and  platina  mines  of 
Russia  are  almost  all  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains.  Two-thirds  of  them  belong  to  the 
state,  and  one-third  to  private  individuals,  of  whom  tiie  Prinee  de  Demidoff  and  the  Count 
de  Strogonoif  are  the  Wg^st  proprietors.. 
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TIE  BOOK  TRADE. 

1. — Journal  of  the  Texxan  Expedition  againet  Mier ; Subsequent  Tmprisonment  of  the  Author ; his 
Sufferings^  and  Final  Escape  from  the  Outle  of  Perote.  With  Reflections  upon  the  Present  Political 
and  PnOable  Future  Relations  of  Texas,  Mezieo,  and  the  United  States.  By  wii.  Thomas  J.  Grbkmb. 
Illustrated  by  Drawings  taken  from  X^e.  By  Chajllks  M’LAueHLiif,  a Fellow-Prisoner.  New 
York : Harper  & Brothers. 

The  Texas  revolution  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  movements  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  history.  Napoleon,  in  twenty  years*  warring  with  nearly  the  whole  combined  world,  did  not  lose  half 
as  many  men,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  France,  as  has  Texas.**  General  Greene,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  friends,  has,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume,  (a  large  and 
handsome  octavo,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,)  endeavored  to  give  a faithful  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  of  this  most  sanguinary  struggle,  about  which  much  has  been  said  by  the  governments 
and  people  belligerent,  as  well  as  by  friendly  neutral  powers.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  authorship, 
but  simply  endeavors  to  interest  the  reader  with  a plain  tale,  told  in  a homely  way,  of  Texian  daring; 
of  battles  won  and  lost ; of  dungeons  and  old  castles ; of  imprisonment,  and  hair-breadth  escapes ; of 
unparalleled  sufferings,  and  cruel  murders.  The  Mexicans,  as  pourtrayed  by  the  author  of  the  present 
narrative,  are  scarcely  entitled  to  sympathy  for  the  lose  of  Texas ; and  we  are  assured  by  the  author  that  if 
he  has  been  nqjust  to  Mexico,  it  is  in  failing  to  detail  at  length  her  vices  ; and  that  what  he  has  said  of 
the  general  degradation  of  that  nation,  of  the  wretched  want  and  misery  of  the  people,  is  far  short  of  the 
whole  ^th.  The  narrative  is  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  and  cannot  fail  of  exciting  admiration 
for  the  heroic  courage  with  which  the  decimated  Texians  met  their  fate  at  Solado.  The  thirteen  engra- 
vings of  scenes  and  events  connected  with  the  recital,  etc.,  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  M*Laughlin,  one 
of  the  Mier  prisoners,  impart  additional  interest  to  the  letter-press  illustrations. 

^^Miscellaneous  Works  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.  D.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co.  Philadel- 
phia : George  8.  Appleton. 

Among  the  sterling  volumes  that  have  Just  been  issued  from  the  American  press,  few  of  its  class 
can  be  named  which  present  so  many  recommendations  as  this  series  of  Amold*s  **  miscellaneous 
works.**  The  topics  are  largely  diffiised,  but  all  having  only  one  grand  design,  tooontribute  the 
workings  of  a Philanthropises  heart,  and  a 8eholar*s  intellect  to  the  permanently  acceleradng  advance- 
ment of  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Dr.  Arnold  was  emphatically  a man  for  progress ! The  rusty  an- 
tiquated mummery  of  the  medial  centuries  of  darkness  and  snperstitimi,  of  barbaric  chivalry,  and 
crusading  massacres,  presented  to  him  no  allurement ; and  the  feudal  vassalage  and  “ villainage,** 
with  their  inseparable  ignorance  and  debasement,  were  as  repugnant  to  his  judgment  and  sensi- 
bilities, as  the  Russian  knout  and  the  Turk*s  bastinado.  It  follows,  therefcnre,  that  in  general.  Dr. 
Anudd*s  writings  are  imbued  with  that  fearless  tone  of  sincerity,  that  dauntless  advocacy  of  the 
“ rights  of  man,**  that  persevering  search  after  practical  truth  indts  purest  vicissitudes  and  most  ben- 
eficial application,  and  that  burning  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  our  conunon  humaniQr,  which  render- 
ed his  arduous  labors  so  advantageous  to  his  fellow  Britons ; and  so  far  as  applicable,  will  be  equally 
useftil  to  all  who  carry  into  operation  his  noble  principles  and  plans. 

3.— Medici  Series  of  Italian  Prose,  JVbs.  2 and  3. — The  Florentine  Histories.  By  Nicolo 
Macchiavclu.  In  two  volumes.  Translated  and  edited  by  C.  Eowards  Lkstkr.  New  Ymk : 
Paine  dt  Bnii^ess. 

These  histories  of  the  republics  of  Italy,  by  the  master  intellect  of  Macchiavelli,  contain  the  germs 
of  the  soundest  political  wisdom.  The  translator  has  happily  alluded,  in  his  preface,  to  the  applica- 
bility of  many  of  the  truths  taught  by  the  political  mutations  of  that  republic  to  our  own  age  and 
country.  The  <Mdglnal  intention  of  Macchiavelli  to  commence  with  the  history  of  the  times  of  Oosme 
de  Medloi,  indhe  ^fifteenth  cenmry,  was  afterwaids  so  far  changed,  that  he  cmnmenced  with  the  irrup- 
tion ef  the  barbarians  upon  the  Rmnan  empire ; and  we  have  thus,  in  the  first  volume,  the  early  his- 
tory of  Italy,  its  changes,  the  feuds  of  the  Guelphsand  Ghibbelines,*continued  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
while  the  second  volume  contains  the  history  of  Florence  during  that  century,  while  the  republic  was 
under  the  rule  of '.the  Medici  family.  The  triumphs  of  Cosimos,(]he  “Father  of  his  Country,** 
the  beautiftil  portrayal  of  the  life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  pillar  of  Italian  literature  and  art,  are 
so  skllfttlly  ’translated  from  the  great  Italian  mind,  that  the  volume  deserves  to  be  prized  by  men 
of  letters. 

A^Oleanings  from,  a Oatkered  Haroest,  By  M.  M.  Noah.  New  York : Charles  Wells. 

Unlocking  musty  trunks  and  boxes,  long  mouldering  in  the  dust,  our  witty  and  worthy  friend  the 
Major  informs  us  that  he  discovered  the  papers  comprised  in  the  present  volume,  many  of  which  have 
heretofore  been.pnbUshed,  but  in  times  so  long  past,  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  remember  when  they 
first  saw  light.  Gentle  satire  on  the  follies  of  city  life,  with  a mingling  of  quaint  hnnunr,  and  undog- 
• matical  morality,  are  leading  features  In  the  jaesent  ccfilecfion  of  “ gleanings.*’  We  hope  to  be  favored 
with  not  only  “ a few  more  of  the  same  kind,*’  but  other  ripe  fruits,  “ gathered”  from  the  same  source. 
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S.~~MmmwUa  ff  a RuUmae  at  the  Camrt  af  Londan;  eampriainf  TntidaaUf  C^jkial  mad  Peraaaal, 
frata  1819  to  1^ ; including'  J^egotiatMna  on  the  Oregon  Qneati^  and  ether  Unoettled  Queotiena 
between  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain,  By  Richard  Rush,  Biiniiter,  etc^  ftcun  the  UniU^ 
States,  fh)m  1817  to  1825.  Philadelphia : Lea  & Blanchard. 

The  necessity  of  information  and  documents  by  the  public,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rush,  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  publish  a sequel  to  a former  volume  of  the  same  character,  that  he  might  present 
some  incidents  of  personal  and  social  interest  during  his  stay  in  Great  Britain,  has  called  out  this 
volume.  The  official  character  of  the  work  will  be  its  greatest  recmnmendation ; and  seems,  as  the 
author  states  in  his  preface,  designed  for  England  as  well  as  America.  He  urges  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulties  relative  to  Oregon,  and  presents  some  new  and  interesting  facts  in  the  report 
which  he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Adams,  (then  Secretary  of  State,)  upon  that  subject,  and  which  occupies 
over  one  hundred  pages  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  forming  an  invaluable  document  for  our  statesmen. 
The  accounts  of  personal  characters  in  England,  and  the  social  incidents  related,  are  interesting. 

6/— Harper*  s JVno  Miscellanu^  Hos.  1 and  2.— The  Elements  of  Moralitff,  including  Polity.  By  Wil- 
liam Whxwxll.  D.  D.,  author  of  The  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inducuve  lienees.”  In  2 
vols.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  a work  fiom  an  author  of  so  high  repute  as 
Professor  Whewell.  He  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age,  and  the  present  work  has  been 
eulogized  as  exhibiting  “ in  a lucid,  exact,  and  elegant  style,  the  great  principles  of  moral,  political,  and 
ecclesiastical  science,  in  a &r  more  complete  and  methodical  manner  than  has  ever  yet  been  presented  to 
the  public.**  In  regard  to  the  series  of  which  these  volumes  form  the  two  first  numbers,  we  must  say  that 
they  are,  without  exception,  the  cheapest  that  have  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  By  this,  eta  do 
not  mean  that  the  getting  up**  is  cAsqp,  but  that  more  real  intrinsic  value  is  obtained  fbr  the  same  price, 
than  has  ever  been  afforded  in  any  other  form.  The  volumes,  each  containing  over  four  hundred  pages, 
are  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  neatly  bound,  and  sold  at  fifty  cents ; so  that  the  present  woric, 
the  English  edition  of  which  costs  about  $6,  is  sold  by  the  Harpers  in  their  series  for  fl. 

7.  — Modem  Cooke^^  in  all  its  Branches^  reduced  to  a System  of  Easy  PracUee,  for  the  use  of  Pri^ 
vote  Fhmilies ; in  a Series  of  Receipts  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given  with  the  most 
minute  exactness.  By  Elua  Acton.  Illustrated  with  numerous  wood  cuts.  To  which  are  adM, 
Directions  for  Carving,  Garnishing,  and  Setting  out  the  Table,  with  a Table  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures ; the  whole  revised  and  prepared  for  American  Housekeepers.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Halx.  From 
the  second  London  edition.  Philadelphia : Lea  & Blanchard. 

The  copious  title  of  the  volume,  quoted  above,  presents  a very  comprehensive  outline  of  its  cha* 
racter  and  contents.  Our  opinion,  unsupported  by  those  who  are  experienced  in  domestic  affairs, 
would  be  worth  very  little ; but,  with  their  approbation,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
treatise  to  our  fair  countrywomen  generally.  I'he  Medlco-Chirurgical  Review,  good  authority,  warmly 
recommends  it,  and  pronounces  it  as  useful  to  the  young  Mrs.,  and  her  cook  in  the  kitchen,  aa 
Thomp8on*s  Dispensatory  or  Conspectus  to  the  young  doctor  in  the  library.  Some  half  dozen  of 
the  leading  London  Jonmala  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
a Imig  personal  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hale,  ffie  American  editress ; and  we  can  safely  say  that  her 
good  sense  is  as  prominent  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  as  it  is  to  the  public  as  an  author. 

8. ~-Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  ehi^  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  By  Right  Honorable  Lord  Jamxs  Mackintosh,  LL.  D.  With  a Preface.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Whxwxll,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  From  the  second  Edlnlmtgh 
edition.  Philadelphia : Lea  dt  Blanchard. 

Mackintosh  could  have  written  a better  system  of  ethics  than  many  who  have  inflicted  their  hugt 
viflumes  upon  the  worid ; but  the  peculiar  modification  of  his  theories  he  has  luesented  in  such  dis- 
sertations as  this ; in  which,  after  a brief  retrospect  of  the  ancient  and  scholastic  ethics,  he  has 
given  us  a fhll,  connected,  and  progressive  view  of  the  modem,  by  considering  the  system  of  each 
philosopher  separately,  flrom  Hobbes  to  Btewart  and  Brown.  In  the  general  remarks  at  the  close,  the 
author  has  brought  out  many  of  his  own  views.  As  his  mind  was  more  collective  and  synthetic  than 
original,  they  would  perhaps  be  neglected  by  the  students  of  the  progressive  and  continually  changiag 
philosophy  of  the  day.  A better  history  of  modem  philosophy,  in  so  small  a compass,  has  not  bean 
written ; and,  in  the  philosophical  library,  it  must  rank  among  the  standard  volumes. 

9. -‘The  Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Mewton,  late  Pastor  of  the  United  Parishes  of  St.  Mary  Wael^ 
noth  and  St.  Mary  Wool-Church-Haw,  Lombard-Street,  London ; containing  an  Authentic  Marrativs^ 

Letters  on  Religious  Subjects,  originally  published  under  the  signatures  of  “ Omicron**  and 
“ Virgil,'*  and  Cordtphonia,  or  the  Utterance  of  the  Heart.  To  which  is  prefixed.  Memoirs  of  his 
Life,  ^e.  By  Rev.  Richard  Cxcil,  A.  M.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

This  is  a handsomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages ; but  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  religious  literature  of  the  closing  part  of  the  last,  and  first  part  of  the  present 
century,  the  name  of  Newton,  the  dlssdute  sailor  boy,  and  subsequently  the  devout  Christian  and 
zealous  divine,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  statement  than  the  mere  announcement  of 
the  publication  of  the  peesent  edition.  The  memoir,  by  Cecil,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  sympa- 
thize in  the  religious  views  which  the  life  of  his  subject  is  designed  to  illustrate.  Indeed,  there  Is 
much  that  will  intsieet  and  instruct  all  intelligent  readers. 
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TreatU§0nDome$tie  Eeon§mfyf0rtke  U^efT(nm^Laiie»fatHme€mdmtSek00l.  Bflfltf 
Cathakinb  E.  Bbbchbr.  New  York : Harper  BroUiers. 

The  writer  of  this  work  was  led  to  attempt  it,  as  she  informs  us  in  her  preface,  by  discovering,  in 
her  travels,  the  deplorable  sufferings  of  multitudes  of  young  wives  and  mothers,  from  the  combined 
influence  of  poor  Imalth,  poor  domestics,  and  a defective  domestic  education.  It  was  originally  pre- 
pared as  a text-book  for  female  schools ; and  it  has  been  examined  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  and  adopted  as  a part  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Library.  That  board  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  leading  minds  in  this  country,  and  their  approval  of  the  work  will  generally  be  received 
as  a sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence. 

11. — and  CkaraeUr  of  Bumo,  By  Professor  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc. 
Library  of  Choice  Readings  Jfo.  21.  New  York : Wiley  ic  Putnam. 

This  beautiful  essay  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  Library.  To  his  sympathy  and 
kindred  feeling  with  the  song-vriter  and  man,  the  accomplished  scholar  and  contributor  to  Blackwood 
has  added  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  poet*$  untaught,  yet  unsurpassable  power.  Excepting  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  inimitable  essay,  we  welcome  it  as  conveying  the  most  just  criticism,  and  truest  idea  of  one 
of  “ nature’s  noblemen.”  Few  have  been  better  calculated  to  give  an  artistic  memorial  of  the  labors 
and  life  of  “ the  great  leader  of  the  Scottish  song”  to  the  world.  It  is  a worthy  tribute  to  his  genins, 
his  memory,  and  his  fate. 

12.  — Essays  of  Elia.  By  Chaelbs  Lakb.  First  and  second  series.  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  JW. 
22  and  New  York : Wiley  k.  Putnam. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Lamb’s  Essays  in  this  Library  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Hood’s  prose  and 
poetry ; for  the  works,  like  their  authors,  are  kindred  in  humor  and  genius.  Lamb’s  humor  is  wanting 
in  that  deep  tragic  characteristic  of  Hood’s,  as  his  life  and  circumstances  called  less  for  the  strong 
endurance  which  the  latter  exercised ; yet  who  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of  “ Elia”  without  feeling 
of  lighter  heart,  and  more  benevolent,  and  full  of  sympathy  towards  God’s  creation  fand  his  crea- 
tures 1 We  can  say  nothing  in  commendation  of  these  essays  that  has  not  been  said  by  the  press,  or 
felt  by  their  readers. 

13 — A Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  Organs,  adapted  to  Popular  and  Professional  Reading,  and 
the  Exposition  of  Quackery,  Professional  aiM  Othenoise.  By  EnwARn  H.  Dixon,  M.  O.  New  Yashi : 
Burgess,  Stringer  be  Co. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  seems  to  be  anxious  that  hU  motive  should  not  be  misapprehended,  and 
we  are  sure  that  it  will  not  be,  among  the  sensible  portion  of  our  community.  The  book  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a valuable  contribution  to  science  and  medical  bibliography,  as  well  as  useful  to  many  that 
need  not  a physician— certainly  to  many  that  do.  It  has  no  mark  or  sign  of  quackery  about  it,  al- 
though the.author  confesses  the  book  originated  in  self-interest.  A thorough  experience  in  this  branch 
of  the  profession  could  only  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a treatise  apparently  so  scientific. 

14. — Orac/es  from  Shakneare : with  a Selection  of  Aplu)risms,  from  the  same  Author.  By  Bobbrt 
^ Hamilton.  Boston : Baxton  Kelt.  New  York:  Saxton  Miles. 

The  ingenious  idea  of  this  pretty  volume  is,  by  an  arrangement  of  sentences  from  the  poet,  to  form 
a system  of  fortune-telling,  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  and  blend,  as  the  author  says,  “ mstmetion 
with  amusement.”  It  suggested  to  us  the  fancy  that,  had  Shakspeare  lived  three  thousand  yean 
before  his  time,  would  not  many  a shrine,  with  priestess  and  burning  lamp,  have  given  fmrth,  in  prized 
flragments,  these  words  of  wisdom  to  the  anxious  votaries.  Thus  genius  is  a God  to  one  age,  a {uiest 
to  another ; in  another,  still,  a man  in  all  respecta  like  his  fellows,  save  in  his  inspiration. 

15. — Ckrtstton  Retirement;  or,  Spiritual  Exercises  of  the  Heart.  By  the  author  of  ** Christian  Ex- 
perience, as  Displayed  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul.”  New  York : R.  Carter. 

The  derign  of  the  pious  author  of  these  reflections,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  induce  a habit 
of  self-examination  and  prayer,  and  to  excite  to  a more  diligent  perusal  of  the  word  of  God.  They 
are  intended  as  a friendly  visiter,  for  the  sacred  retirement  of  the  Christian.  The  sale  of  fourteen 
editions  in  England,  is  oonclusive  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  work ; and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  obtain  as  wide  a circulation  among  the  same  doss  of  persons  in  this  country. 

lk--Rudimental  Lessons  in  Music : eontaining  dke  Primary  hmtructUm  requisite  for  all  h^innsra 
t»  the  Art,  whether  Vocal  or  Instrumental.  By  Jambs  Warnbb,  Translator  of  Weber’s  'nmory  of 
Musical  Composition,  etc.,  etc.  New  York : D.  Appleton  k Co.  Philadelphia : G.  S.  Appleton. 
This  little  manual  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  music.  It  appears  to  contain  the  pri- 
mary instruction  required  by  the  instrument^  as  well  as  the  vocal  student;  end,  as  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  judging,  is  well  adapted  for  both.  Its  simplicity  of  style,  its  methodical  arrangement,  and 
its  copious  lists  of  questions,  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  use  in  schools. 

17.— TAfi  Blossoms  of  Morality  ; intended  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Young  People.  Illus- 
trated with  Twenty-Three  Designs,  ire.  Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Appleton. 

This  little  volume  contains  eighteen  or  twenty  narratives,  each,  calculated  to  convey  to  the  Juvenile 
reader  some  lesson  of  moral  or  social  virtue,  without  the  appearance  of  pedantry.  Narrative  is  the 
best  method  of  instrueflon  to  the  young— almost  the  only  one. 
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16.— Pmim.  By  l^JSAUTB  Oars  Surra.  New  York : J.  8.  Redileld. 

This  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the  beautifhl  poem  of  the  “ Sinless  Child,’*  several  shorter 
pieces ; and  among  them  the  popular  one  of  the  “ Acorn,”  and  a number  of  sonnets.  In  the  longest 
poem  of  the  volume,  the  ” Sinless  Child,”  will  be  found  pictured  a character  of  such  perfect  and  pure 
loveliness  and  grace,  as  hardly  lives  even  in  the  dreams  of  the  good.  In  the  beautiful  virtues,  and  in 
the  fair  creations  of  the  imagination  by  which  they  are  exemplified,  we  are  at  a loss  whether  to  ad> 
mire  more  the  power  that  creates,  or  the  beauties  portrayed  in  the  beings  described  for  us  to  love. 
The  power  of  description,  and  combination  of  natural  images,  reminds  us  of  Coleridge’s  Ancient 
Mariner where  earthly  purity  is  of  such  an  order  that  we  think  of  the  supernatural,  and  supersti* 
tion  seems  to  be  necessarily  called  for  as  a completion  of  the  idea. 

Rose;  or^  JlffecUoiCs  Chift^  for  1846.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Co. 

The  annuals  are  among  the  first  things  that  remind  ns  of  a coming  year.  This  one,  however  ctnn^ 
mon-place  in  contents,  is  beautiAil  in  execution,  and  contains  some  finely  executed  engravings,  among 
which  are  **  The  Little  Gleaner,”  ” Numa  and  Egeria,”  and  “ The  Cottage  Children.”  The  selec' 
tion  is  doubtless  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  book— an  ornament  to  the  drawing-room,  seldom 
if  ever  read,  save  when  one  is  passing  away  a few  moments  waiting  for  a dilatory  guest,  or  escaping 
an  unideasant  companion. 

20. — Gertrude.  By  the  author  of  Amy  Herbert,”  etc.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwsll,  B.  D.,  Fel 
low  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  York : D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia : G.  S.  Appleton. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  Appleton’s  “ Literary  Melange,”  in  which  series  we  expect  to  see,  firom 

these  enterprising  publishers,  works  which  will  form  a delightfhl  Intellectual  repast.  ” Gertrude”  is 
a story  of  domestic  English  life,  a subject  exhaustless,  although  the  Hannah  More’s,  Miss  Landon’s  et 
id  genus  owns  have  drawn  frmn  the  same  fountadn.  The  style  of  the  novel  is  unrivalled,  while  the 
materials  are  well  woven,  and  the  story  natural,  from  a pen  evidently  versed  in  society,  but  not  so 
spoiled  by  it  as  not  to  perceive  the  true  beauties  of  individual  character— the  virtues  that  adorn,  as 
well  as  the  accomplishments  that  please. 

21.  — My  Unde  Hobson  and  I;  or^  “ Dashes  at  Life  vith  a Free  Broad- Axe»'*  By  Pascal  Joins. 
New  York : D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia : G.  S.  Appleton. 

This  amusing  volume  abounds  in  graphic  and  homely  dellneafions  of  American  life  and  charac* 
ter.  “My  Uncle  Hobson,”  as  the  book  says,  “was  a pedlar,  and  carried  on  a large  business 
in  the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south.”  The  nephew,  Pascal  Jones,  the  hero,  goes  through  the 
regular  steps  which  a hero  of  a novel  is  expected  to  do,  in  a sensible  New  England  way.  The  abun- 
dance of  slang  phrases,  and  occasional  vulgarity,  are  the  chief  objecfions  to  the  work.  An  amusing 
pert  of  the  volume  is  that  in  which  the  professors  of  the  doctrines  of  the  “ second  advent,”  and  other 
humbugs  of  like  character,  are  ridiculed. 

22.  — The  American  Shepherd ; being  a History  of  the  Sheep^  with  their  Breeds^  Management^  and  Dis» 
easesj  illustrated  with  Portraits  of  Different  Breeds^  Sheep-Barns^  Sheds^  Sec.  frith  an  Appendix^ 
embracing  upwards  of  Twenty  Letters  from  eminent  Wool-Orowers  and  Sheep-Fhtteners  of  different 
Statesy  detauing  their  respective  modes  of  Management,  By  L.  A.  Morrill.  New  York : Harper 
be.  Brothers. 

This  is  a duodecimo  volume  of  neariy  five  hundred  pages,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  first  thoroughly 
American  treatise  on  the  suliject  that  has  been  imblished,  and  has  the  sanction  and  reemnmendation 
of  the  New  York  State  Agriculturai  Society.  It  embodies  the  results  of  long  experience,  aided  by  a 
thorough  research  into  the  practice  of  the  best  breeders  of  sheep  and  wool-growers  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  continents. 

23. — The  True  Child.  By  Mrs.  E.  Oars  Smith,  author  of  the  “ Sinless  Child,”  etc.  Boston:  Sax- 
ton be,  Kelt.  New  Yoik : Saxton  dr  Miles. 

Mrs.  Smith  says  these  little  stories  are  “ not  for  good  children  nor  bad  children,  but  real  children:* 
Children  will  read  them,  and  remain  children,  as  they  should ; fmr  we  have  men  and  women  enough 
in  the  world ; and  the  age  is  beginning  to  discover  that  its  precocity,  like  that  of  its  children,  is  no 
advantage. 

24. — Gospe/  Promises;  being  a Short  View  of  the  Great  and  Precious  Promises  of  the  Gsrae/.  By 
Rev.  Joseph  Allxinb,  author  of  “ An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,”  etc.  New  York : R.  Carter. 

In  this  little  volume,  the  various  promises  of  the  Bible  are  arranged  and  classified  under  distinct 

heads;  tinged,  of  conrsoi  with  the  popular  evangelism  of  the  great  majority  of  the  orthodox  Church  f 
irrespective  of  the  various  sects  of  which  it  is  composed. 

25.  — The  Every-Day  Christian,  Mo.  1.  By  T.  H.  Gallaudxt,  late  Principal  of  the  Ammican  Asylum 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  New  York : Paine  be,  Burgess. 

This  is  a book  which  the  good  and  the  true  of  all  sects,  and  no  sect,  may  read— “ mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest,”  with  profit.  It  Is  practical,  forcibly  inculcating  the  moral  dignity  of  every-day  du- 
ties. Its  pages  are  devoted  to  temperance,  and  the  social  relations  of  the  family  state,  embracing  the 
domestic  duties  of  fhther  and  mother,  clerks  and  apprantices,  and  the  duties  of  their  employers  to 
the  latter. 
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O^—lAvet  tf  tJu  Q^eau  of  XngUmii  flrom  the  JWnnm  Comqmoi^  laiA  Jhm4tUa  of  tkmr  OomrU* 
JVWw  Jlrot  pubKokOd,  from  Official  Records  and  other  jauthentie  Doenmemts^  Private  as  well  as 
Puilic.  VoL  Vin.  By  Aonbi  Stricklahd.  Philadelphia : Lea  & Blanchard. 

This  volume  of  the  series  contains  the  interesting  biography  of  Henriette  Marie,  consort  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  of  Eni^and,  and  also  that  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  consort  of  Charies 
the  Second.  The  sufferings  of  the  first,  from  the  ill-starred  fortunes  of  her  husband,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  all  those  who  have  made  that  period  of  English  history  their  study,  and  who  have  defended 
the  beheaded  Stuart.  Her  attachment  to  the  king  deserves  honorable  record.  Queen  Catharine's 
■afihrings  were  fVom  an  entirely  different  quarter.  Her  life  was  far  less  blameless  than  Queen  Hen- 
rietta's ; and  there  will,  of  course,  be  less  sympathy  for  what  she  suffered  firom  Charles  the  Second, 
Buckingham,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  his  other  profligate  companions.  The  memoirs ^nre 
interesttng,  and  the  series,  on  the  whole,  well  designed. 

The  Mission  ; or.  Scenes  in  Jifriea.  Written  for  Tonng  People,  By  Captain  Maertatt.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  be.  Go.  Philadelphia : 6.  S.  Appleton. 

Although  Captain  Marryatt's  earlier  fictions,  designed  fos  all  readers,  were  particularly  ideasing  to 
boys,  we  consider  their  moral  tendency  at  best  doubtful,  if  not  exceptionable.  This  remark,  howeTer, 
does  not  apply  to  his  more  recent  works,  especially  intended  fbr  the  young.  Of  this  latter  class,  are 
Masterman  Ready,”  ” Settlers  in  Canada,”  and  the  onp  before  us.  The  ” Mission”  is  a funUinr 
compend  of  diversified  ” Scenes  in  Southern  Africa,”  derived  from  the  details  of  the  Brittsh  misahm- 
arles  in  Caffraria,  adapted  especially  to  juvenile  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  ” no- 
blest spirit,  and  exertions  of  active  benevolence.” 

S8. — Elocution  Made  Rasp;  containinfr  Rules  and  SdecUens  for  Declamation  and  Reading,  with 
Figures  Illustrative  of  Oestwre.  By  R.  Claoobtt,  A.  M.  New  Ymk : Paine  dc  Burgess. 
Text-books  on  the  subject  of  elocution  have  multiidied,  of  late,  to  an  unlimited  extent ; but  no  nn- 
thor,  we  believe,  except  Mr.  daggett,  has  attempted  to  divest  the  study  of  many  objectkmable  fea- 
tures, udilch  have  rendered  it  unsnited  to  the  capacity  of  juvenile  classes.  In  the  work  now  bef(»e 
us,  the  anthm  has  reduced  the  principles  of  the  science  to  such  a degree  of  simplicity,  without  exclu- 
ding the  more  important  mles  and  illustrations,  that  the  morest  child,  who  can  read  with  ttderable 
fluency,  is  initiated  into  the  subject  by  a process  both  easy  and  effective.  We  understand  that  Hie 
plan  adopted  by  the  author  is  the  result  of  long  experience  in  teaching,  and,  we  should  think,  well 
calculated  to  render  the  study  of  elocution  a pleasing  recreation,  and  habituate  the  pupil  to  chaste  andl 
elegant  enunciation. 

89.— Simmonds's  Colonial  Magazine,  and  Foreign  Miscellany,  Edited  by  P.  L.  SuuiOHns,  Esq.,  F.  8. 8. 
London : Simmonds  & Ward. 

The  August  number  of  this  popular  periodical  Is  replete  with  articles  of  value  and  interest  It  bur- 
nishes, from  month  to  month,  able  papers  concerning  the  geography,  history,  commerce  and  lesourees, 
not  only  of  the  British  provinces  throughout  the  world,  but  a vast  amount  of  informatioB  on  various 
subjects,  that  possesses  a general  and  permanent  interest  Our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tiiat,  in  reply  to  the  charge-d*aflfeires  of  the  United  States  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Venezuela,  who  wrote  to  us,  expressing  his  desire  to  become  a subscriber  to  some  Engllah  pub- 
lication corresponding  in  character  with  our  Magazine,  and  asking  ns  to  recommend  the  best  we  knew, 
we  referred  him  to  CUsnuouds’s  Colouial  Magazine,  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  England. 

BOOKS  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  PUBLISHED  SINCE  OUR  LAST. 

30. — Tk«  White  Slave;  or,  The  Russian  Peasant  Girl.  By  the  author  of  ” Revelations  in  Russia.” 
New  York : Harper  be.  Brothers.  [This  work  meets  with  much  approbation.  We  have  seen  one  or 
two  well  written  criticisms  from  the  press.] 

31. — TA«  Hotel  Lambert;  or.  The  Ei^aver^s  Daughter.  A Tale  of  Love  and  Intrigue.  By  M. 
Edoxnx  Sue.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  a L^y  of  Boston.  New  York : £.  Winchester. 

32.  — The  Bosom  Friend.  A Hovel.  By  the  author  of  “The  Gambler’s  Wife,”  “T^e  Young  Prlma 
Donna,”  etc.  New  York:  Harper  bt  Brothers. 

Zb.— ‘The  Half-  Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences  ; being  a Practical  and  Analytical  Digest  of 
the  contents  of  the  principal  British  and  Continental  Medical  Works  published  tn  the  prece^ng  six 
months  ; together  with  a series  of  Critical  Rmorts  on  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences,  during  the  same  period.  Edited  by  W.  H.  RAimiie,  M.  D.,  Gaabridge,  etc.  New  York : 
J.  & H.  G.  Langley. 

bh.~-AdventMres  of  Captain  Suggs,  late  of  the  Talapoosa  Volunteers,  together  with  ” Taking  the  Cbu- 
stts,”  and  other  Alabama  Skettbes.  By  a Country  Editor.  With  a portrait  of  “ Slmon*^ ftom  life, 
and  other  illustrations  by  Darley.  Philadelphia.  Carey  and  Hart  [The  smallest  favors  from  thu 
respectable  publishers  of  this  amusing  volume  greatfhlly  received.] 
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Art  I.— the  POETRY  OF  TRADE; 

OR,  SUNBEAMS  FROM  CUCUMBERS. 

* How  the  subject  theme  may  gang, 

• Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a sang, 

Peihaps  turn  out  a sermon.” — Bums. 

The  art  of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  which,  probably,  at  no 
period  of  the  world’s  history,  ever  attained  to  any  very  great  peifection, 
is  supposed  to  be  now  utterly  lost  to  mankind.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
poetry  of  the  counting-house ; which,  though  melting  from  our  fingers  like 
the  ice-cake  which  New  England  enterprise  floats  across  the  equator  to 
glint  back  the  glories  of  a tropical  sun,  may  still  be  detected  and  analyzed 
by  the  skill  of  the  adept. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics,  I may  say  disadvantages,  of  our  situa- 
tion, as  a new  and  peculiar  people,  born  and  living  under  auspices  diflbr- 
ent  from  those  which  affect  any  other  nation — it  is  one  of  the  most  incon- 
gruous incidents  of  our  situation,  that  some  of  our  most  important  political, 
as  well  as  moral  associations,  are  borrowed  from  those,  the  genius 
whose  government  and  social  institutions  is  essentially  different  from  our 
own ; that  not  only  much  of  our  traditioncd  prejudices  and  opinions  come 
from  abroad,  but  our  present  thinking  is  also  manufactured  there.  In 
alluding  to  a fact  so  hurtful  to  that  independence  of  thought  which  is  the 
strongest  muniment  of  all  true  and  healthful  nationality  of  feeling,  I must 
not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  that  inheritance  of  glorious  literature 
and  wise^  polity  which  we  drew  from  England  ; but  we  cannot  glean  even 
from  the  golden  fields  of  English  literature,  without  garnering  up  the 
weeds  as  well  as  the  flowers  of  a stranger  clime.  Of  the  many  British 
writers,  for  instance,  whose  works  supply  their  daily  mental  aliment  for 
our  growing  youth,  there  are  not  a few  who,  in  times  past  deriving  their 
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support  from  the  patronage  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  have  not  some- 
where upon  their  pages  given  a sneer  to  “ the  upstart  enterprise  of  the 
unprivileged  classes while,  from  the  profligate  writers  of  Charles  the 
Second’s  time,  to  the  drawing-room  authors  of  our  own  day,  the  liberal- 
minded  and  adventurous  trader  has  too  oflen  figured,  in  what  is  called 
elegant  literature,  as  the  plodding  and  prosy  merchant — the  parvenue 
emperor  of  the  realm  of  common-place  ! And  yet  who  will  deny  that 
the  abundant  wealth  and  refinement,  the  enhanced  resources  of  art,  the 
brilliant  naval  achievements,  and  high  consideration  of  England  through- 
out the  world,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  well-directed  industry,  and  suc- 
cessful, because  honorable  traflic,  of  the  British  merchant  ? — in  a word, 
to  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise  ? 

The  antagonist  position  which  commerce  has  ever  held  towards  des- 
potism, will  readily  account  for  the  existence  of  this  depreciating  spirit  * 
in  countries  where  the  feudal  prejudices  against  trade  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  those  times  when  the  followers  of  trade,  in  a few  scattered 
towns  of  Europe,  preserved  the  only  remains  of  constitutional  freedom 
in  Christendom ; nor  was  it,  perhaps,  unnatural,  when  the  profession  of 
arms  was  the  only  path  to  honor,  that  any  of  the  pursuits  of  peace,  though 
characterized  by  a spirit  of  adventure  second  only  to  that  which  marks 
the  career  of  the  soldier,  should  escape  the  shaft  of  levity  amongst  a war- 
like and  semi-barbarous  people ; — but  why,  in  our  day,  when  the  soldier 
no  longer  monopolizes  the  social  pre-eminence  he  once  could  claim,  why 
the  stale  sneers  at  traffic  should  be  cherished,  or  at  least  revived,  in  some 
of  the  most  delightful  works  of  fiction,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

These  heir-looms  of  prejudice,  revamped  and  varnished  by  the  hand  of 
pretension,  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  an  escutcheon  torn  fi'om  some 
rude  baronial  castle,  and  hung  up  anew  upon  the  gas-lighted  walls  of  a 
modern  saloon  ; or,  rather,  to  seek  an  image  worthy  of  the  paltry  taste 
they  betoken,  they  might  be  represented  by  the  cobwebs  filched  from 
some  mouldering  tapestry,  to  fringe  the  hangings  of  a fashionable  uphol- 
sterer. Misplaced  and  contemptible  as  they  are,  however,  they  are  too 
often  the  Lilliputian  threads  which  bind  down  the  voyager  upon  the  sea  of 
fiincy,  and  lower  his  head  to  accommodate  the  dwindled  stature  of  those 
who  would  thus  fefter  him. 

I know  well,  therefore,  the  mean  and  meagre  associations  that  will  be 
at  first  suggested  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  essay ; and  if 
the  term,  “ Boetry  of  Trade,”  do  not  seem  an  ironical  epithet  for  the 
commercial  bubbles  of  the  day,  yet  the  common-place  details  of  the  sales- 
room and  counting-house  will  rise  at  once  to  view,  as  if  in  derision  of  the 
hand  that  would  essay  to  draw  the  veil  of  poetry  around  the  hard  business 
concerns  of  life ; — ^while  the  unimaginative  mind,  that  dreams  of  no  ideal 
beauty  save  such  as  is  presented  to  it  by  the  shaping  hand  of  others ; that  can 
see  the  spirit  of  romance  only  where  the  pen  of  genius  has  embodied  it  in 
some  mystic  legend  of  chivalrous  days,  listens  with  incredulity,  if  not  with 
scorn,  to  the  claim  of  the  merchant  adventurer  to  rank  with  the  knightly 
rover  of  the  minstrel’s  song. 

But  bear  with  me  a moment,  and  see  if  we  can  detect  and  analyze  “ the 
wayward  sprite,  twin-bom  with  poetry,  ’yclept  romance.”  It  is  a common 
thing  with  those  who  would  undervalue  the  resources  which  our  new 
world  afibrds  to  imaginative  literature,  to  ask,  “Where  are  your  stores 
of  poetry  and  romance  to  be  found,  in  a country  where  no  time-honored 
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traditions  struggle  to  light  through  the  dim  veil  of  antiquity ; \rhere  no 
ivy  mantles  the  towers  of  by-gone  days ; no  ancient  hails  resound  with 
echoes  that  were  first  waked  among  the  rattling  armor,  along  their 
fretted  vaults,  a thousand  years  ago  ? Where,”  say  they,  “ is  your  storied 
past,  in  which  to  delve  ?” 

Is  romance,  then,  the  child  of  Time,  only? — the  tender  nurseling 
of  a thousand  years?  Must  its  infancy  have  been  rocked  in  soma 
tottering  turret,  with  the  winds  that  waU  through  cloistered  arches  for 
a lullaby?  Does  it  sit  mewed  up,  like  a hooded  hawk,  deep  within 
some  gothic  pile,  where  the  jesses  have  long  since  mouldered  upon 
the  skeleton  wrist  of  the  falconer?  Does  it  wake  alone  to  the  blast 
of  the  warder’s  horn,  where  the  trampling  of  steeds  proclaim  some 
princely  cortege  near?  or  are  its  wild  sallies  to  be  traced  only  in  ca- 
rousals with  silken  page  and  hoary  seneschal,  or  midnight  mountings 
for  the  sudden  onslaught,  where  glimmers  the  lance  of  the  bold  border 
reiver,  and  pennons  of  steel-clad  champions  flutter  above  the  knightly 
foray  ? These,,  it  is  true,  are  the  darling  images  of  the  minstrel’s  song ; 
but,  though  among  the  richest  adornments  of  romantic  story,  they  belong 
no  more  to  it^  essential  spirit  than  does  the  tabard  of  the  herald  to  the 
stirring  deeds  it  is  his  task  to  proclaim. 

Romance  is  the  child  of  Action,  not  of  Time.  It  is  amid  wild  deeds  of 
personal  adventure— the  doing  and  daring — ^the  undaunted  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, with  the  strange  modifications  of  human  character,  the  mystic  com- 
binations of  human  motives,  the  excited  and  irregular  play  of  human 
sympathies  that  attends  its  perils  and  its  triumphs,  in  which  the  soul  of 
romantic  story  has  its  life  and  being ; and  it  is  the  povjer  of  genius  which 
wakes  the  subtile  spirit,  and  makes  it  walk  the  earth.  Time  may,  indeed, 
drape  the  image  he  would  hallow,  with  a veil  as  holy  as  genius  herself 
can  weave ; but  he  hath  no  power,  like  her,  to  quicken  inert  properties 
to  life,  and  awaken  the  sleeping  elements  of  poetry  into  fresh  and  glorious 
existence.  By  her  hand,  those  elements,  fiised  in  the  crucible  of  mind, 
are,  with  an  immortal  alchymy,  transmitted  to  things  precious  and  most 
rare.  By  her  power,  even  the  ignoble  objects  that  pass  unheeded  by  the 
historian  are  dignified  and  exalted ; by  her  power,  the  most  ignoble  are 
often  commend^  to  the  reflection  of  the  thoughtful,  and  the  active  sym- 
pathy of  the  well-doing. 

The  paltry  bickerings  of  semi-barbarous  chieftains  become  the  cherish- 
ed themes  of  the  enlightened  and  the  refined — the  clownish  cattle-driver 
assumes  the  dignity  of  a hero ; and  even  the  thieving  outlaw  escapes  from 
the  gallows  to  receive  our  commiseration  for  his  crimes,  when  ^ott  es- 
says to  set  the  gauntlet  of  chivalry  upon  the  vulgar  hand  of  avarice ; while 
the  grovelling  cares,  the  dumb  miseries,  the  vague  shufiling  existence  of 
that  trodden  class  which  wanted  its  poet  until  Eliot  sung,  are  embraced 
anew  in  the  general  sympathies  of  the  human  family,  when  Dickens 
throws  the  grac&.giving  coestus  of  his  genius  around  the  sorrows  of 
the  poor. 

In  a word,  the  halo  which  consecrates  so  many  themes  to  romantic  and 
poetic  association,  though  seeming  to  radiate  from  those  themes,  is  im- 
parted chiefly  by  the  crowning  hand  of  genius ; and  is  often  no  more  in 
the  objects  themserves,  than  are  the  rays  of  the  uprising  sun  an  elemental 
\>art  of  the  mountain-top  which  he  gilds  with  his  glory. 

Had  Scott,  when  throwing  the  wizard  spell  of  his  genius  around  knightly 
felons  and  hereditary  highwaymen — ^had  he  but  followed  his  enterprising 
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countrymen  upon  other  fields  of  action  than  his  favorite  “ border,”  think 
you  he  would  have  found  the  adventurous  Caledonian,  carving  out  his 
precarious  fortunes  amid  the  perils  of  every  clime,  less  worthy  of  his  muse 
than  the  freebooter  whom  she  ennobles  at  home  ? Had  the  mighty  min- 
strel, instead  of  painting  the  youthful  Raleigh  pouring  a courtier’s  flattery 
into  the  ear  of  Elizabeth,  presented  him  to  us  as  the  gallant  merchant- 
rover  upon  unknown  seas,  and  lands  where  danger  dignified  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  think  you  the  portrait  would  have  been  less  noble  ? 

Such  themes,  though  less  congenial  than  others  to  the  feudal  tastes  of 
that  glorious  master,  are  neither  new  to  poetry,  nor  have  they  grown  out 
of  favor  for  their  triteness.  The  enterprise  of  the  daring  merchant  has 
been  immortalized  alike  in  the  literature  of  republican  Greece,  and  in 
that  of  our  own  free  land.  The  trading  voyage  of  the  bold  Argonaut  has 
lived  for  three  thousand  years  upon  the  classic  page  ; and  the  wild  annals 
of  Astoria  are  enshrined  by  the  biographer  of  Columbus,  where  they  will 
be  remembered  with  the  “line  of  his  land’s  language.” 

But  where  shall  we  first  seek  for  the  romance  allied  to  the  pursuit  of 
commerce — ^the  Poetry  of  Trade  ? Shall  we  begin  with  the  bold  hunters 
of  the  deep,  who  have  its  monsters  for  their  quarry  ? Their  daring  toils 
are  already  immortalized  in  the  magnificent  perils  of  Burke,  and  need 
no  farther  illustration  at  our  hands.  “ What  in  the  world,”  exclaims  that 
eloquent  statesman,  in  a passage  which  1 do  not  love  the  less  to  quote  be- 
cause it  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  “ what  is  equal  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  New  England  carry  on  the  whale  fishery  ? Whilst  we  fol- 
low them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  pene- 
trating into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Davis’s 
Straits ; whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  we  hear 
that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold ; that  they 
are  near  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the 
south  I Falkland  island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object 
for  the  grasp  of  British  ambition,  is  but  a stage  and  resting-place,  in  the 
progress  of  their  victorious  industry  f Nor  is  the  equinoxial  heat  more 
discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winters  of  both  the  poles.” 

“ We  know  that  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line,  and  strike  the  har- 
poon on  the  coast  of  Afi’ica,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by 
their  fisheries ; no  climate  but  is  witness  of  their  toils.” 

Such  was  the  fame  of  the  New  Englanders  in  this  perilous  mode  of 
industry  even  in  the  old  colonial  times ; when,  in  the  language  of  Burke, 
“ they  were  a recent  people — still,  as  it  were,  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.”  Shall  we  track  them  now  in  other 
similar  paths  of  enterprise ; or  shall  we  rather,  remembering  the  first 
toy  of  our  infancy,  follow  the  slight  bark  of  the  merchant,  glancing 
among  the  coral  islands  of  tropical  seas?  Shall  we  study  him  here, 
snatching  the  fragrant  sandal- wood  from  the  pyre  of  the  Hindoo  widow, 
or  gathering  there  the  spices  wherewith  the  swart  savage  would  embalm 
the  dead,  freighting  his  vessel  with  them  for  the  civilized  living  ? Shall 
we  view  him  with  one  hand  repelling  the  spear  of  the  piratical  Malay, 
and  with  the  other  counting  over  the  pearls  which  the  Ceylon  diver  has 
brought  from  ocean’s  depths  to  adorn  the  neck  of  beauty  ? Shall  we  hie 
with  him  to  the  desert,  where  the  Arab  scatters  his  rich  bales  upon  the 
waste,  and  spurs  his  dromedary,  to  escape  that  withering  harbinger  of 
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death,  the  dark  simoom  ? Behold,  the  merchant  royer  is  already  beyond 
our  quest ! He  has  escaped  to  the  frozen  north.  He  has  tracked  the  fir- 
forests  of  Norway ; delved  into  the  iron  mines  of  Sweden ; and  now, 
with  the  trading  Muscovite,  he  bears  the  spoils  to  realms  beyond  the 
Caucasus ! 

But  these  are  old  and  well-worn  paths,  that  have  been  trod  for  centu- 
ries. Let  us  follow  the  merchant  into  the  new  haunts,  where  last  the  pen 
of  genius  has  tracked  him.  Let  us  plunge  into  the  mountain  defiles,  and 
savage  forests  of  our  own  continent,  and  sit  down  with  the  hardy  trader 
amid  the  snows  of  Oregon ; or,  unawed  by  the  red  Indian,  make  our  sum- 
mer home  with  the  fiir  ranger  of  the  prairies. 

Surely,  if  there  be  poetry  in  the  adventures  that  spring  from  daring 
enterprise,  by  whatever  cause  projected  or  set  in  motion,  we  have  it  here ; 
with  all  the  accessories,  too,  that  painter  or  sculptor  could  desire. 

Take  the  first  gathering  of  a Missouri  caravan  at  one  of  our  frontier 
trading  posts,  with  its  picturesque  grouping  of  brown  hunters,  half-breed 
trappers,  and  rifle -frocked  engag^s^  bound  for  the  great  hunting-grounds 
of  the  far  west,  where  the  elk  and  the  buffalo  crop  the  rich  herbage,  and 
the  wild  horse  roams  the  flowery  waste  in  all  his  native  fi*eedom ! Be- 
hold their  barbaric  array,  when  they  have  left  the  debateable  ground  of 
civilized  and  savage  life,  and  are  advanced  some  stages  upon  their  perilous 
journey  to  the  distant  mountains ! 

It  is  the  hour  of  commencing  the  day’s  march.  The  bustle  of  breaking 
up  an  encampment  is  over ; and  the  morning  light,  which  falls  in  strag- 
gling beams  among  the  clump  of  trees  where  we  have  made  our  last 
night’s  bivouac,  already  shines  upon  the  scouting  party,  which  has  pushed 
out  into  the  open  prairie.  Our  own  horses  stand  ready  for  mounting,  and 
we  obey  the  last  summons  to  the  saddle.  The  bugle  rings  out  upon  the 
soft  air  of  an  Indian  summer  morning  ; the  mounted  riflemen  file  off  slow- 
ly, beneath  the  boughs  of  the  rich  autumnal  forest ; the  hunters  and  trap- 
pers spur  more  eagerly  along  the  flanks,  and  shoot  off  into  the  adjacent 
savannas — and  now  we  can  only  mark  the  gleam  of  their  arms,  as  their 
forms  are  gradually  lessened  and  lost,  over  the  rolling  prairie  ; while  the 
whoop  of  some  straggling  loiterer  echoes  in  the  forest  behind,  as,  spurring 
on  our  track,  he  emerges  from  its  shadowy  glades. 

Shall  we  still  move  with  that  morning  pageant  westward,  and  follow 
the  day  in  its  picturesque  career?  Shall  we  course  over  the  grassy  do- 
main, “diversified  with  scattered  groves  and  forests,  and  glassy  pools 
reflecting  their  painted  foliage  ?” 

It  is  evening ; and,  crossing  a dozen  reaches  of  the  broad  savanna,  as 
we  pushed  from  islet  to  islet  of  embowering  thickets,  we  have  traversed 
the  expanse  from  whose  bosom  to-morrow’s  sun  will  rise  behind  us.  We 
have  once  more  gained  the  shelter  of  the  heavy  forest ; our  camp-fires 
are  lighted  by  some  unnamed  rivulet,  that  sings  all  night  to  the  autumn 
moon ; their  red  light  burnishes  the  tall  trees,  and  glances  firom  their 
columnor  trunks  to  the  verdurous  roof  above  us ; wild  forms,  in  ftintastic 
drapery,  are  grouped  here  and  there  among  them ; the  woods  resound 
with  merriment,  as  if  a hunt  were  up ; the  friendly  whoop  of  some  out- 
lying trapper  rises  ever  and  anon  amid  the  noisy  revels  of  the  carousing 
borderer ; while  the  cautious  beaver  trembles  in  his  lodge,  as,  far  re- 
mote, he  hears  the  unwonted  sounds. 

Reader,  I will  not  trespass  upon  your  patience  by  presenting  the  coun- 
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terpart  of  this  scene  in  the  sudden  onslaught,  the  vindictive  chase,  or 
mu^erous  ambuscade,  which  give  continued  and  thrilling  interest  to  a life 
in  the  wilderness ; but  1 wdl  ask,  who  is  the  enchanter  that  has  conjured 
up  this  woodland  scene — grouped  those  figures  for  the  painter’s  study,  and 
called  into  being  that  spirit  of  romance  which  courts  the  poet’s  pen  I 
Who — who  but  the  plodding  merchant  is  the  magician  in  whose  study  the 
eldreitch  pageant  was  devised,  and  put  in  motion  ? 

Those  strange  figures  that  but  now  flitted  before  us,  are  his  familiars  ; 
and  myriads  of  such  are  doing  his  bidding  everywhere.  Some  are  search- 
ing the  golden  sands  of  Peruvian  rivers,  or  sitting,  like  figures  of  bronze, 
up- watching  the  gums  distil  from  tropic  trees ; some  are  gathering  mosses 
from  the  frozen  cliffs  of  Iceland ; some  in  armed  troops,  with  spear  and 
lance,  are  surrounding  the  elephant  in  the  Indian  jungle  ; and  some,  in 
wilds  as  perilous,  beard  the  grisly  bear  of  Oregon,  and  rouse  the  ferocious 
cougar  from  his  lair. 

Little  does  the  fair  one  reck,  when  wrapped  in  luxurious  furs,  that  keep 
the  winter’s  wind  from  visiting  her  too  roughly — little  does  she  think, 
amid  the  comforts  of  her  sheltered  home,  of  scenes  like  these ; and  yet 
the  soft  cape  that  wraps  her  shoulders,  or  graceful  muflf*  with  which  she 
so  safely  dallies,  is  often  the  spoil  of  some  wild  encounter ; and,  after 
being  torn  from  the  bleeding  frame  of  its  original  owner,  has  been  car- 
ried many  a weary  mile,  through  ceaseless  perils,  before  the  hunter  could 
fling  down  his  pack  before  the  evening  fire,  and  join  in  a pioneer’s  pre- 
carious banquet. 

It  would  be  more  curious  than  profitable  to  trace  these  incongruous 
associations,  as  they  may  be  shown  to  belong  to  a hundred  familiar  ob- 
jects, whose  daily  use  seldom  reminds  us  of  the  toils  and  dangers  through 
which  they  are  introduced  to  trade. 

Even  articles  of  such  trivial  value  as  the  common  sponge,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  this  condition.  The  sponge-divers  of  the  ^Egean  are  compelled 
to  descend  to  such  a depth  to  reach  this  singular  production  of  the  sea, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a heavy  weight  with  them  to  the  bottom,  in 
order  to  save  their  breath  by  expediting  their  descent ; and  even  then,  the 
process  of  detaching  the  animal  from  the  rocks  to  which  it  clings  is  so 
tedious,  that  three,  and  sometimes  four  divers,  will  descend  successively, 
to  procure  the  larger  specimens. 

It  may  interest  my  fair  readers  to  know  that,  in  the  ^gean  islands, 
where  the  principal  occupation  is  sponge-diving,  no  young  man  is  permit- 
ted to  marry  till  he  can  descend  with  facility  to  a depth  of  twenty  fathoms ; 
nor,  like  others,  who  for  lucre  tread  the  pavements  of  the  sea,  do  storms 
deter  the  wooers  of  these  island  daughters. 

“ Bolder  than  they  who  dare  not  dive 
For  pearls  save  when  the  sea’s  at  rest. 

Love,  in  the  tempest  most  alive, 

Hath  ever  held  that  pearl  the  b^t 
He  finds  beneath  the  stornuest  waters.” 

There  is  a favorite  staple  of  our  American  farmers,  which,  though  once 
an  important  article  in  the  grain  trade  of  Europe,  yet  has  never,  since  it 
was  first  brought  from  the  dominions  of  the  Saracen  Saladin,  attained  the 
consideration  which  we  Americans  attach  to  it — ^yet  how  few  of  us  think 
of  the  “ airs  of  Palestine”  ’mid  the  balm  of  a buckwheat-field  ; see  the 
shield  of  the  crusader  in  the  griddle  of  the  Yankee  housewife  ; or  remem- 
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ber  that  the  honest  ship-jack  which  smokes  on  our  table  from  the  one, 
was  virtually  brought  with  buckwheat  from  Judea  by  the  other ! 

They  who  traffic  in  flowers,  too,  which  were  once  no  inconsiderable 
article  of  trade  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  are  likewise  indebted  to  the 
crusaders  for  many  valuable  plants ; while  some  of  our  most  familiar  shrubs 
are  associated  with  deeds  of  adventure  upon  land  and  sea.  Marigolds, 
according  to  Dodonaius,  were  brought  from  Africa,  when  the  warlike 
Charles  V.  carried  his  arms  against  Tunis ; ahd  the  Guernsey  lilly  was 
produced  from  the  bulbs  of  the  plant,  cast  with  the  wreck  of  a Japanese 
vessel  upon  the  shores  of  that  island. 

Sir  Walter  Scott — among  the  various  and  voluminous  writings  in  which 
he  has  touched  upon  so  many  subjects,  and  adorned  them  all — relates 
some  thrilling  incidents  of  the  toilsome  daring  of  those  who  take  the  sea- 
fowl  from  their  nests  in  the  clifis  of  the  northern  ocean ; and,  indeed,  the 
trade  in  feathers,  which  gives  a livelihood  to  so  many  frugal  inhabitants 
of  the  north,  abounds  in  perils  of  the  most  appalling  kind.  The  down 
which  forms  the  most  sumptuous  coverlet  for  the  couch  of  wealth,  is  fur- 
nished  by  those  who  often  perish,  crushed  in  their  light  barks  amid  the 
floating  ice  of  Hudson’s  Bay ; or  who,  suspended  by  a frail  rope  from 
some  beetling  crag,  find  an  equally  frightful  death  upon  the  jagged  rocks 
of  Norway.  Yet  the  peevish  invalid,  cushioned  in  luxurious  ease,  thinks 
no  more  of  the  adventurers  who  thus  minister  to  his  comfort  than  he  does 
of  the  wild-drake,  who,  after  breasting  the  surges  of  those  boisterous 
seas,  contributes  from  his  glossy  bosom  to  soften  that  complaining  pillow. 

Such  is  the  peculiar  history  of  many  an  article  of  commerce,  with  which 
we  habitually  connect  no  other  associations  than  those  that  spring  from 
their  daily  use.  But  I should  only  trespass  upon  the  reader’s  patience  by 
extending  the  enumeration,  and  it  is  time  to  look  to  the  more  ambitious 
triumphs  of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  survey  those  grand  monuments  of 
commercial  success  which  show  like  the  romantic  creations  of  Arabian 
fiction  beside  the  tamer  products  of  human  energy  and  power. 

Look  to  the  broad  realm  of  fabled  Iswara.  Behold  the  modern  suc- 
cessors of  the  far-conquering  Iskander!  Need  I remind  the  reader  of  the 
vast  possessions  held  there  by  a company  of  London  mercJuints  ? From  a 
charter  of  trade,  given  in  the  year  1608,  to  a company  of  East  India  tra- 
ders, has  arisen  an  empire  of  almost  boundless  extent,  and  embracing  one 
hundred  millions  of  subjects ! Here  are  stipendiary  princes,  who  receive 
yearly  from  Leaden-Hall  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  maintain  their  state. 
Here,  too,  are  feudatory  chieftains,  acknowledging  these  merchants  for 
their  sovereigns,  who* bring  a combined  force  of  a million  of  soldiers  into 
the  field,  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  lieges.  And  here,  amid  scenes  of  an- 
tiquity so  hoary  that  Time  himself  seems  in  his  dotage  near  them — here, 
where  the  altars  of  a hundred  gods  insult  the  skies-— commerce  has  over- 
shadowed them  all  with  her  shrine,  and  claimed  her  ofiering  from  each 
separate  creed.  Alas ! amid  all  its  splendid  creations,  the  Poetry  of  Trade 
is  here  a fearful  epic  of  human  misery,  upon  the  most  stupendous  scale. 
Let  us  turn  from  tortured  Asia,  to  that  nation  of  merchants  which  first  in 
modem  times  introduced  her  exhaustless  commerce  to  western  Europe. 

“ Look  to  the  winged  lion’s  marble  piles. 

Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  thousand  isles.” 

Behold  her,  radiant  and  beautiful  as  the  sea-bom  goddess,  when,  fresh 
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from  ocean  foam,  the  lovely  mischief  burst ! Behold  the  proud  oOiprin^ 
of  commerce  rising  from  the  blue  Adriatic,  and  queening  it  over  every 
sea ! Survey  her  now,  in  full  panoply  of  arms,  fighting  the  battles  of 
Christendom  against  the  Turk,  or  planting  the  banner  of  San  Marco  upon 
the  towers  of  Byzantium ! and  now,  with  the  blandishments  of  peace, 
luring  around  her  men  of  genius  from  every  clime,  and  concentrating^ 
within  her  walls  all  that  is  rare  in  art,  from  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
world ! 

What  though  now  “all  silent  rows  her  songless  gondolier;”  what 
though  the  exhaustless  east  no  longer  pours  its  treasures  in  her  lap,  awhile 
her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore ; what  though  “ her  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  of  freedom  done,  the  Austrian  tramples  where  an  emperor 
knelt what  though  the  pageant  of  her  long  array  of  knightly  shadows 
has  passed  from  earth,  melting  like  the  ocean  mist  upon  her  shores ; what 
though  the  dogeless  city  sinks  “like  a seaweed  into  the  waves  from  whence 
she  rose.” 


“ In  youth  she  was  all  glory  a new  T3rre, 

Her  very  byword  sprung  from  victory ! 

* The  Planter  of  the  Lion  I which  through  fire 

And  blood  she  bore  o’er  subject  earth  and  sea. 

Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 

And  Europe’s  bulwark  ’gainst  the  Ottomite 
Witness  Troy’s  rival  Candia  I Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  which  saw  Lepanto’s  fight, 

For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight” 

Pass  we  by  Florence,  with  her  merchant  princes,  and  Genoa,  which 
gave  a new  world  alike  to  romance  and  reality.  Pass  we  by  the  gor- 
geous but  blood-stained  annals  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  commercial 
enterprise  to  another  land,  like  Venice,  rescued  from  the  sea.  Behold 
the  bold  Batavian,  now  wrestling  with  the  waves,  and  now,  at  the  call  of 
patriotism,  inviting  them  to  engulph  his  home  I See  here  a community 
of  merchants  rising  against  Spanish  tyranny,  and  battling  successfully 
with  the  well-appointed  armies  of  the  most  powerful  monarchy  of  Chris- 
tendom— the  veteran  victors  of  a thousand  fights ! Where,  on  the  pages 
of  feudal  story  do  you  find  more  heroic  fortitude  and  daring  achievements, 
more  romantic  deeds  of  self-devotion  than  have  immortalized  the  struggle 
for  liberty  in  the  Netherlands  ! 

It  is  true  that  in  later  times,  when  the  haughty  fleets  of  England  suc- 
cumbed to  Dutch  prowess,  and  VanTromp  swept  the  British  channel  with 
a broom  at  his  mast-head,  it  is  true  that  the  witlings  of  the  trembling 
court  at  Whitehall  hid  their  terrors  in  ridicule,  and  lampooned  their  vic- 
torious foe  as  “ a nation  of  traders,”  as  we  too  have  been  called  in  derision 
by  those  who  themselves  owe  everything  to  trade.  But  the  sneer  of  the 
courtier  can  never  wither  the  laurels  of  the  patriot,  and  the  indomitable 
spirit  and  romantic  valor  of  the  Dutch  trader  will  live  in  memory  while 
liberty  has  a name. 

It  must  have  been  a novel  thing,  when  pushing  their  adventurous  keels 
among  the  islands  of  Asiatic  seas,  where  the  sway  of  Holland  was  long 
after  acknowledged,  these  inhabitants  of  a less  genial  clime  found  them- 
selves wandering  amid  the  balmy  airs  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  among 
sandal -groves  and  bowers  of  spice,  where  fruits  and  flowers  blushed  over 
every  stream ! But  not  less  novel  and  romantic  was  the  scene  when 
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they  exchanged  their  level  shores  for  the  rugged  steeps  and  promontories 
through  which  the  cra^-hung  Hudson  marches  to  the  sea,  when,  leaving 
other  Europeans  to  sit  down  upon  the  skirts  of  the  new  world,  they 
struck  deep  amid  the  mountain  fastnesses  frowning  in  savage  contrast  to 
the  fenny  plains  of  their  native  land. 

The  dauntless  enterprise  of  these  first  pioneers  of  New  York,  who  left 
their  own  country  in  the  very  flush  of  her  military  pride  and  commercial 
prosperity,  to  extend  in  the  wilderness  an  Empire  so  soon  to  pass  away, 
has  never  been  appreciated  by  the  historian.  Unawcd  by  the  warlike 
savages  around  them,  these  adventurous  and  intrepid  merchants  esta- 
blished their  trading  posts  far  in  the  interior,  leaving  many  a ferocious 
band  between  themselves  and  the  shores  which  first  they  touched.  They 
left  the  tide-waters,  upon  which  immigrants,  less  enterprising,  long  hov- 
ered, and  crossing  the  then  savage  mountains  of  Shongum,  (or  Shawan- 
gunk,)  pitched  their  stations  in  the  romantic  valleys  where  their  ruins 
may  yet  be  seen.  The  walls  of  solid  masonry,  the  narrow  loophole  for 
the  harquebuss,  the  heavy  stone  built  church,  half  fortalice  and  half  tem- 
ple of  religion — ^the  church-yard,  bared  of  trees  that  might  conceal  an 
approaching  enemy — all  these  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  these  soft  and 
meadowy  vales,  which  skirt  the  base  of  the  Katsbergs.  Nor  only  here, 
where  the  pebbled  Rondout  and  willowy  Wallkill  water  the  pastoral 
glades  through  which  they  glide  toward  the  Hudson.  But  they  struck 
the  mountain  sources  of  the  parent  river  itself,  pierced  the  lake-studded 
wilds,  where  the  fierce  Mohawk  held  his  sway,  and  adapting  themselves 
to  the  novel  phase  of  life  amid  which  they  moved,  exchanged  the  lumber- 
ing canal-boat  of  their  fatherland  for  the  light  canoe  of  the  Indian  hun- 
ter ; launched  boldly  upon  the  myriad  streams  of  that  land  of  flowing  wa- 
ters, and  explored  the  wonderful  navigation  of  lake  and  river,  that  grand 
arterial  circulation  which  gives  commercial  vitality  to  the  Niagara 
State. 

The  name  of  the  association  of  merchants,  once  celebrated  as  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  is  now  hardly  remembered.  But  who  that 
knows  the  brave  and  warlike  race,  the  once  formidable  Iroquois,  among 
whom  these  leaders  thrust  themselves  with  such  soldier-like  confidence, 
who  that  can  appreciate  the  perils  they  braved,  the  strange  and  untried 
scenes  upon  which  they  entered,  will  assert  that  any  knightly  rover  in 
heathen  lands  excelled  them  in  gallant  hardihood  ? albeit,  the  spirit  of 
trade  gave  soul,  to  their  endeavors.  But  have  they  left  no  trace  of  their 
manly  toils  ? Have  they  no  annals  save  on  the  grotesque  page  where 
genius  has  allowed  itself  to  ridicule  their  worth  ? This  noble  city  of 
New  York  is  their  monument ! Here  where  the  descendant  of  the  New 
England  pilgrim  has  breathed  new  life  into  the  sturdy  soul  of  the  Hol- 
lander, and  repaid  with  his  active  intelligence,  upon  a new  soil,  the  debt 
of  hospitality  which  his  fathers  incurred  upon  the  old — here  is  the  mau- 
soleum of  their  memory  ! Here  did  they  first  plant  the  roof-tree,  and 
raise  the  dwelling  of  its  earliest  founders.  Here  did  they  build  the  free 
altars  of  trade  to  which  every  nation  of  the  earth  now  brings  its  offering. 
Here  amid  the  glooms  of  primeval  forest  did  they  pronounce  the  spell 
which,  with  a power  and  rapidity  like  that  of  some  fabled  talisman,  has 
called  the  fifth  city  of  Christendom  into  being ! 

Reader,  mine,  there  hath  been  a good  deal  of  the  Poetry  of  Trade  put 
into  action  in  this  teeming  metropolis,  to  make  her  what  she  is,  the  fair 
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Venice  of  tlie  Atlantic  main ! and  easy  were  it  to  add  innumerable  items 
to  the  large  invoice  already  here  given.  But  thou  art  aweary,  perhaps, 
of  the  somewhat  inflated  pertods  of  this  article,  forgetful  of  the  high  pres, 
sure  requisite  to  extract,  in  their  full  eflulgence,  tl^  sunbeams  of  Pi^try 
from  the  cucumbers  of  Trade. 


akt.  il— the  government  and  the  currency. 

CHAPTER  IV.  SECT^pN  I. 

ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  AND  ARGUMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  UNLIMITED  LIABILITY — SCCTCH  SYSTEM 
OF  BANKING — OPINIONS  AND  REPORTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

In  addittion  to  these  views  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  un- 
limited liability,  I would  farther  suggest,  that  the  adoption  of  it  into  our 
system,  would  be  attended  with  other  advantages,  which,  upon  referring 
to  what  has  been  already  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  defects  of  our  pre- 
sent scheme  of  banking,  will  be  readily  understood.  Were  liability  un- 
limited, the  shareholders  and  stockholders  in  our  banks  would  severally 
own  in  them  a larger  amount  of  shares  and  stock,  and  would,  consequent- 
ly, give  more  attention  to  their  management  and  security.  The  share- 
holders and  stockholders,  too,  would  be  generally  fewer  in  number — be 
less  dispersed  and  distant  from  one  another ; and  be  better  able,  there, 
fore,  to  act  with  promptness  and  efiiciency,  and  better  able  to  exert  a di- 
rect  control  over  their  agents,  the  directors,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  due 
subordination.  The  improvement  in  bank  management  which  would  re- 
sult from  these  changes  in  the  relation  subsisting  between  stockholders 
and  directors,  would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  highly  important.  The 
management  of  banks  having  been  brought,  through  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  unlimited  liability,  more  immediately  under  the  control  and  super- 
intendence of  the  stockholders,  we  might  with  confidence  expect  that  it 
would  be  conducted  with  a single  eye  to  the  interest,  and  above  all,  the 
security  of  the  stockholders  themselves  ; and  it  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  interest  and  security  of  the  stockholders,  must  always 
be,  in  fact,  the  interest  and  security  of  the  public. 

Under  our  present  system,  it  is  obvious  that  the  directors  of  banks  are 
exposed,  in  the  management  of  their  trust,  to  be  influenced  by  a variety 
of  considerations,  political  and  personal,  which  are,  often,  not  only  not  in 
accordance  with,  but  are  even  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interest  and  se- 
curity of  their  constituents.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  hear  of  bank 
directors  and  bank  presidents  having  attained,  through  the  influence  of 
their  position — ^through  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  who  expect,  or  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  have  already  received  favors,  to  a high  pitch  of 
political  consideration  and  importance.  How  cautious  are  many  of  in- 
curring the  enmity — ^how  desirous  of  possessing  the  friendship  of  banks  f 
that  is,  of  their  directors  and  managers !.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  dis- 
pensation  of  favors  by  which  such  eflects  are  produced,  and  so  much  power 
and  influence  acquired,  is  not  always  made  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  stockholders. 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  under  a system  that  limits  the 
liability  of  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  and  which,  conse- 
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quently,  admits  of  tbe  amount  severallj  owned  being  small,  it  is  quite  im« 
possiUe  that  banks  should  ever  be  well,  or  faithfully,  or  ably  managed ; 
or  should  possess  that  degree  of  stability  and  security  which  alone  could 
justify  the  legislature  in  entrusting  to  them  the  important  and  delicate 
function  of  supplying  a circulating  medium,  for  the  purpose  of  commerce 
and  exchange.  By  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  unlimited  liablility, 
we  oblige  the  stockholders  either  to  withdraw  from  the  banks,  or  to  invest 
in  it  so  considerable  a portion  of  their  property,  as  that  their  interest  in 
the  concern  will  justify  their  encountering  the  chances  of  its  failure ; and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  secure  such  a degree  of  attention  and  vigilance  on 
their  part,  as  would  be  the  surest  guarantee  against  the  occurrence  of 
such  a misfortune. 

To  the  arguments  and  views  that  have  been  urged  in  &vor  of  the  un- 
limited  liability  of  bankers  and  bank-partners,  we  may  add,  that  the  plan 
which  we  recommend  for  adoption  in  this  country,  has  been  in  operation 
in  Scotland  for  above  a century,  and  that  it  has  uniformly  been  attended 
with  the  best  possible  results.  A committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ap- 
pointed (1825)  to  take  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  system  of  bank- 
ing in  Scotland,  say  in  their  report,  that  It  is  proved  by  the  evidence, 
and  by  the  documents  that  the  banks  of  Scotland,  whether  chartered  or 
joint-stock  companies,  or  private  establisments,  have  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury exhibited  a stability  which  the  committee  believe  to  be  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  banking — that  they  supported  themselves  from  1797  to  1812, 
without  any  protection  from  the  restriction  by  which  the  bank  of  England 
and  Ireland  were  relieved  from  cash  payments — ^that  there  was  little  de- 
mand for  gold  during  the  late  embarrassments  in  the  circulation ; and 
that  in  the  whole  period  of  their  establishment,  there  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  instances  of  bankruptcy.”  The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  upon  the  same  occasion,  expresses  opinions  in  re- 
lation to  the  operation  and  results  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking,  which 
perfectly  concur  with  those  of  the  House  of  Lords,  just  stated. 

Of  thirty-one  banks  in  Scotland  which  issue  notes,  five  only  are  char- 
tered, (1844 ;)  that  is  to  say,  five  only  have  a responsibility  which  is  limited 
to  the  amount  of  their  subscribed  capital.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-six, 
the  proprietors  and  stockholders  are  liable  to  the  note-holders  and  public 
for  the  entire  amount  of  their  bank  responsibilities  up  to  tbe  last  fitrthmg 
of  their  private  fortunes. 

SECTION  n. 

FACILITIES  AFFORDED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  BY  THE  PEOVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE 

AMOUNT  OP  PROPERTY  AND  FORTUNES  OWNED  BY  PROPRIETORS  AND  STOCKHOLDERS  OP'  BANKS. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  SCOTLAND — POWER  OF  A CREDITOR  IN  THAT  COUNTRY. 

But  while  we  insist  upon  the  importance  of  unlimited  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  of  a bank,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
insuring  its  prudent  and  able  management,  we  are,  of  course,  perfectly 
aware,  that  such  a principle,  except  in  the  case  of  banks  whose  proprie- 
tors are,  in  fact,  persons  of  property  and  fortune,  must  necessarily  be  ut- 
terly nugatory ; and,  that  it  is,  therefore,  quite  necessary  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  principle,  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  the  public,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  property  or  fortune  owned  severally,  as  well  as  jointly, 
by  the  partners  in  banks ; and  for  enabling  the  creditors  and  note-holders 
to  attach  the  banker’s  property,  of  whatever  description,  and  making  it 
available  fi>r  the  payment  of  his  debts.  It  seems  to  be  owing  to  a want  of 
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these  essential  conditions  in  England,  that  the  princi{de  of  unlimited  liabil^ 
has  never  been  attended  hi  that  country  with  the  same  degree  of  success 
which  has  been  observed  so  uniformly  to  attend  it  in  Scotland. 

In  the  report  of  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1826,  it  is 
said,  “ The  general  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  arexalculated  to  promote  the  solidity  of  banking  establishments, 
by  afibrding  the  creditor  great  facilities  of  ascertaining  the  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  partners,  and  by  making  the  private  fortunes  of 
those  partners  available  for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  bank 
with  which  they  are  connected ; * * * and,  excepting  in  the  case  of 

the  bank  of  Scotland  and  the  two  chartered  banks,  which  have  very  con- 
siderable capitals,  the  partners  of  all  banking  companies  are  bound  joint- 
ly and  severally,  so  that  each  partner  is  liable  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
fortune,  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company.  A creditor  in  Scotland  is  em- 
powered  to  attach  the  real  and  heritable,  as  well  as  the  personal  estate 
of  his  debtor,  for  pajrment  of  personal  debts,  among  which  may  be  classe^l 
debts  due  by  bills  and  promissory  notes ; and  recourse  may  be  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  pa3rment  to  each  description  of  property  at  the 
same  time.  Execution  is  not  confined  to  the  real  property  of  a debtor 
merely  during  his  life,  but  proceeds  with  equal  efiect  upon  that  property 
after  his  decease. 

“ The  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  records,  gives  ready  means  of 
procuring  information  with  respect  to  the  real  and  heritable  estate  of  which 
any  person  in  Scotland  may  be  possessed.  No  purchase  of  an  estate  in 
that  country  is  secure  until  the  seisine  (that  is,  the  instrument  certifying 
that  actual  delivery  has  been  given)  is  put  on  record ; nor  i$  any  morU 
gage  effectiuil,  until  the  deed  is  in  a like  manner  recorded. 

“ In  case  of  conflicting  pecuniary  claims  upon  real  property,  the  pre 
forence  is  not  regulated  by  the  date  of  the  transaction,  but  by  the  date  of 
its  record.  These  records  are  accessible  to  all  persons,  and  thus  the  pub- 
lic can  with  ease  ascertain  the  eflective  means  which  a banking  company 
possesses  of  discharging  its  obligations ; and  the  partners  in  that  company 
are  enabled  to  determine,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  degree  of  risk  and 
responsibility  to  which  the  private  property  of  each  is  exposed.” 

It  is  in  a great  measure  ascribable  to  these  excellent  provisions,  that 
in  the  year  1793,  and  1825,  when  so  many  of  the  English  provincial 
banks  became  bankrupt,  those  of  Scotland,  without  a single  exception, 
remained  Arm  and  unshaken. 

SECTION  in. 

ST7MMABY  OF  THE  FOREGOINO  VIEWS  AND  ARGUMENTS. 

From  all  this,  it  would  seem,  that  in  order  to  give  stability  to  a bank- 
ing system,  four  conditions  are  chiefly  requisite ; first,  that  the  bankers 
(or  proprietors  of  banks)  shall  be  men  of  property  and  respectability,  and 
not  mere  adventurers  and  gamblers ; secondly,  that  the  certain  know- 
ledge  of  their  being  so,  shall,  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  be  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  one,  and  shall  cost  neither  trouble  nor  expense  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  property  of  the  partners,  thus  known  to  exist,  and  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  ^hall  be  liable,  to  the  last  shilling,  for  the  debts  of 
their  bank ; and  fourthly,  that  every  facility  shall  be  furnished  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  for  enabling  the  note-holders  and  creditors  of  the  bank, 
to  attach  the  property  of  the  partners,  of  whatever  description  it  may  be, 
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ftnd  to  make  it  available  fi>r  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
bank. 

A very  little  reflection  is  required  to  perceive  that  where  the  second  of 
these  conditions  is  complied  with,  the  first  of  them  would  follow  as  its 
natural  and  necessary  consequence.  Where  the  public  possess  the  means 
of  at  once  obtaining  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  property  and  the  circum- 
stances of  all  who  undertake  the  business  of  banking,  it  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  any  one  would  set  up  for  a banker,  or  would  be  admitted  into 
an  association  of  bankers,  who  possessed  not  the  qualification  required ; 
and  where  persons  possessing  the  required  qualification,  that  is,  property 
and  respectability,  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  office  of  banking  and 
supplying  the  public  with  currency,  their  liability  (under  the  third  con- 
dition) for  the  debts  of  their  bank,  to  the  whole  amount  of  their  property, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  law  (under  the  fourth  condition)  for  giv- 
ing full  and  ready  eflect  to  that  liability,  would  aflbrd  the  best  guaranty 
of  prudence,  honesty,  and  success  in  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
which  could  well  be  given. 

To  the  public,  who,  in  this  country,  where  bank-currency  has  usurped 
the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  have  no  alternative  left  them,  but  either 
to  take  that  currency,  with  all  its  risks,  or  to  incur  the  still  greater  evil  of 
doing  without  currency  at  all ; it  is  obviously,  but  an  act  of  simple  justice 
that  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  facilities  which  can  be 
afforded,  for  enabling  them  to  discriminate  between  the  sound  and  unsound 
portions  of  that  currency  which  has  thus  been  forced  upon  them ; and 
that  for  this  purpose,  they  should  know  both  who  those  are  who  issue  the 
bills  or  notes  which  are  offered  them — ^their  names  and  residence,  and 
further,  the  amount  and  circumstances  of  their  private  property  and  for- 
tune.  The  possession  of  such  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  would 
prevent  all  bank  notes  from  becoming  current,  except  such  as  were  issued 
by  parties  known  to  be  possessed  of  property ; and  would,  consequently, 
prevent  all  issue  of  bank  notes,  except  by  parties  who  are  possessed  of 
this  qualification.  It  is  not  suflicient,  however,  that  the  public  know 
that  the  issuers  of  notes  possess  the  required  qualification ; they  must 
know,  too,  that  the  property  which  constitutes  that  qualification  is  readily 
available  for  the  pa3nnent  of  those  notes.  When  they  shall  be  fully 
satisfied,  first,  that  the  property  is  there,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  readily 
and  securely  available  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  they  hold,  they  will 
then  possess  that  firm  and  undoubting  confidence  in  the  banks,  which,  al- 
though sometimes  found  to  exist  without  any  suflicient  ground  for  it,  is 
yet  always  of  indispensable  importance  to  the  support  of  even  the  best  and 
most  prudent  system  of  banking,  of  which,  generally,  it  is  the  natural  and 
ordinary  effect  and  attendant. 

SECTION  IV. 

OBJECTION  TO  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  SCOTCH  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICA  EXAMINED— -REAL  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  SITUATION  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  AMERICA  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  BANKING — WHY  IS  THE  SCOTCH  BANKER  MORE  ANXIOX7S  THAN  THE  AMERICAN 
ABOUT  THE  QUESTION  OF  SECURITY  ? 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  stability  and  success  of  the  Scotch  system 
of  banking  have  been  owing,  rather  to  the  limited  field  of  enterprise  pre- 
sented in  Scotland,  than  to  any  thing  peculiar  to,  or  inherent  in  the  system 
itself.  “ The  spirit  of  enterprise,”  it  has  been  said,  “ will  always  be  propor- 
tionate, to  its  field,  to  the  prospects  open  to  it  by  the  extent,  geographical 
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situation,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  country.”  If  it  be  true,  that,  ia 
Scotland,  the  temptations  to  engage  in  new  and  untried  speculations  are 
less  powerful  than  in  America,  then  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  latter 
country,  where  it  is  admitted  that  the  danger  of  imprudent  banking  is 
greatest,  we  have  adopted  a system,  among  the  loosest  and  least  secure  ; 
while,  in  the  former,  where  that  danger  is  acknowledged  to  be  inconsid- 
erable, the  system  adopted  is  the  very  reverse  of  ours,  and  is,  in  a remark- 
able manner  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  and  averting  the 
description  of  danger  alluded  to.  In  truth,  however,  no  such  difference 
exists  between  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  as 
could  justify  the  assertion,  that  a banking  system  which,  it  is  acknowledged, 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  one  of  them,  would  prove  a failure  in 
the  other.  The  real  difference  between  Scotland  and  America,  so  far  as 
this  question  is  concerned,  is  simply  this ; that,  in  the  latter  country,  there 
being  less  capital  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  employing  it,  than  in  the 
former,  the  profits  of  capital  are  larger,  and  the  increase  and  accumula- 
tion of  capital  (supposing  an  equal  frugality  in  the  two  countries)  are  more 
rapid.  As  in  America,  more  can  generally  be  made  by  the  employment 
of  capital,  so  more,  that  is,  a higher  rate  of  interest,  will  generally  be 
given  for  the  loan  of  it.  In  America,  the  great  natural  agents  which  co- 
operate with  capital,  are  more  abundant  and  cheaper,  and,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  comparative  dearness  of  labor,  the  capitalist 
is  enabled  to  realize  in  America,  a larger  profit  upon  the  capital  he  employs. 
In  Scotland,  the  premium  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  employment  of  capital  is 
less,  and  capital,  consequently,  is  less  active  ; but,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
task  of  the  banker  is  more  difficult — for  his  business  is  to  find  employment 
for  capital — and  such  is  the  competition  among  those  employing  capital 
in  Scotland,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all  of  them  should  succeed.  In 
America,  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  capital  for  the  numerous  profit- 
able and  safe  employments  for  which  it  is  required  and  demanded,  and  the 
consequent  facilities  possessed  for  the  employment  of  capital,  both  profitably 
and  securely,  should  naturally  have  the  effect  of  preventing  it  from  being 
squandered  away  upon  undertakings  in  which  the  risk  is  great  and  the  profit 
is  uncertain.  The  man,  it  is  obvious,  who  has  the  means  of  regularly  and 
securely  increasing  his  property  in  some  safe  and  useful  employment,  has 
less  temptation  to  engage  in  hazardous  undertakings,  in  the  hope  of  large 
profits,  than  he  who,  possessing  an  equal  property,  is  without  those  ordi- 
nary means  of  gradual  and  progressive  increase  of  fortune.  And  upon  the 
same  principle,  the  man  who,  in  some  safe  employment,  can  make  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent  per  annum  upon  his  property,  has  less  temptation  to  run 
risks  in  the  hope  of  some  extraordinary  good  fortune,  than  he  who,  with 
an  equal  property,  can  make  only,  in  the  ordinary  methods,  some  three  or 
four  per  cent.  Scotch  capitalists,  therefore,  whose  ordinary  profits  are 
comparatively  low,  ought,  as  a class,  to  be  more  adventurous — more  dis- 
posed to  encounter  extraordinary  hazards,  and  to  engage  in  extraordinary 
enterprises,  than  American  capitalists,  whose  profits,  in  their  ordinary 
employments,  are  comparatively  high.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall 
we  account  for  the  acknowledged  truth,  that  in  Scotland,  business,  com- 
merce  and  speculation  are  conducted  with  a prudence  and  caution  quite 
unexampled  ; while  in  America,  the  very  general  absence  of  those  homely, 
but  useful  virtues,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  is  scarcely  less  remarkable, 
than  their  presence  and  prevalence  in  the  former  country  ? Mr.  Gallatin 
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tells  us,  “ the  Scotch  are  an  enterprising  people  ; but  the  great,  and  indeed, 
extraordinary  progress  they  have  made  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  has  been  gradual  and  regular,  obtained  by  persevering  industry, 
and  accompanied  by  a degree  of  prudent  caution  and  of  frugality  altogether 
unknown  in  America.  * * * The  property,  standing,  and  character 

of  every  member  of  the  commercial  community  are  generally  known.” 
The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  undeniable,  and  the  question  recurs  : How 
are  these  things  to  be  accounted  for  ? Why  is  it  that  business  and  banking 
are  conducted  in  Scotland  with  so  much  prudence,  and  so  little  loss  ? Why 
is  it  that  the  Scotch  banker,  and  man  of  business,  is  so  much  more  cautious, 
apparently,  and  so  much  more  anxious  than  the  American,  about  security  ? 
The  answer  is  sufficiently  plain.  The  Scotch  banker,  in  the  first  place, 
in  order  to  be  a banker,  must  have  property  ; and  in  the  second,  he  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  whole  of  that  property,  as  well  after  his  decease, 
as  during  his  life,  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  bank,  and  that  this  is  not 
merely  the  theory  of  the  law,  but  reality  and  practice.  When,  therefore, 
he  lends  money,  or  bank-bills  upon  the  security  of  a discounted  note,  he 
takes  very  good  care  that  the  security  is  good : for  he  knows  full  well  that 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  otherwise,  the  loss,  whatever  the  amount,  will 
fall — where  it  ought  to  fall — upon  himself;  and  not,  as  it  usually  does  in 
America,  upon  the  public — the  note-holders  and  depositors.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  merchant,  trader,  manufacturer,  or  other  person  who  borrows 
the  money  or  bank  notes, . obtains  the  loan,  only  upon  the  condition  of 
affording  the  most  satisfactory  security,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  is  a 
man  of  property,  or  respectability  of  character,  or  both,  and  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  dissipate  the  loan  in  expensive  pleasures,  or  to  squander  it  away 
upon  thriftless  and  visionary  schemes  ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  will 
employ  it  judiciously  and  profitably — in  some  way,  at  all  events,  which 
will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  and  maintain  his  credit.  Such 
prudent  conduct  on  the  part  of  banks,  and  the  borrowers  from  banks,  would, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  go  far  to  prevent  undue  expansions  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  very  frequently  result,  solely,  from  the  too  great  facility  with 
wffiich  banks — anxious  to  push  out  their  issues,  and  hoping  to  throw  their 
liabilities  and  losses  upon  the  public — are  willing  to  grant  accommodations 
to  applicants  for  discounts  without  a sufficient  scrutiny  of  the  securities 
which  are  offered  them. 


Art.  III.— trade  AND  COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE: 

AND  THE  RESOURCES  OF  AT.ABAMA. 

Mobile,  the  commercial  capital  of  Alabama,  is  located  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Mobile  river,  on  an  extended  plain,  elevated  fifteen  feet  above 
the  highest  tide,  and  has  a beautiful  prospect  of  the  bay,  from  which  it 
receives  refreshing  breezes.  Vessels  requiring  more  than  fifteen  feet  of 
water,  cannot  come  directly  to  the  city,  but  pass  up  Spanish  River,  six 
miles  round  a marshy  island,  into  Mobile  river,  and  then  drop  down  to  the 
city.  It  is  in  30°  40^  north  latitude,  and  88°  2V  west  longitude.  Mobile 
is  the  second  largest  cotton  market  in  the  United  States — New  Orleans 
being  the  first ; Mobile  exporting  of  that  staple  for  the  year  ending  August 
30th,  1845,  521,996  bales,  and  New  Orleans  984,616.  Mobile  has  46 
wharves.  The  exports  amount  to  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  millions  of  dollars 
VOL.  XIII. NO.  V.  27 
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annually.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1844,  according  to  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  amounted  to  15,241.44.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  water,  brought  in  iron  pipes  for  a distance  of  two  miles,  and  distrib« 
uted  over  the  city.  It  is  defended  by  fort  Morgan,  (formerly  fort  Bowyer,) 
situated  on  a long  low  sandy  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  opposite  to 
Dauphin  Island.  It  was  chartered  as  a town  in  1814,  and  incorporated 
as  a city  in  1819.  Mobile  has  suffered  severely  by  fire.  In  1827,  170 
buildings  were  burned,  and  in  1889, 600  buildings.  But  it  has  been  rebuilt 
with  increased  convenience  and  additional  beauty.  There  is  a light-house 
on  Mobile  point,  the  lantern  of  which  is  55  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.* 

The  Mobile  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Alabama  and  Tombig- 
bee  rivers,  40  miles  above  the  city.  It  enters  the  Mobile  bay  by  two 
channels : the  main,  or  west  channel,  is  called  the  Mobile,  and  the  east 
is  called  Tensas  river.  It  is  navigable  for, vessels  requiring  five  or  six 
feet  of  water  by  the  Tombigbee  branch  to  St.  Stephens,  90  miles  from  the 
bay,  and  for  steamboats  to  Tuscaloosa,  205  miles,  and  to  Columbus,  Miss. 
The  Alabama,  or  west  branch,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  five  or  six  feet 
draft,  100  miles  to  Claiborne,  and  for  steamboats  to  Montgomeiy,  300 
miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  navigation  of  these  rivers  has 
some  obstruction  at  low  water.  In  time  of  flood  it  sometimes  rises  50  or 
60  feet. 

The  Mobile  bay  sets  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  30  miles  long, 
and  twelve  miles  wide  at  an  average  breadth.  It  has  Dauphin  Island  at 
its  mouth,  with  an  entrance  on  each  side.  The  channel  on  the  west  side 
has  five  feet  water,  that  on  the  east  side  has  10  feet  of  water.  The  bay 
has  14  feet  water  to  the  bar,  in  its  upper  part,  on  which  is  11  feet  water. 
The  channel  to  the  bay  is  within  a few  yards  of  Mobile  point,  on  the  east 
side.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Alabama  river,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  large  rivers,  the  Tombigbee,  Black  Warrior,  Cahawba, 
Coosa,  and  Tallapoosa. 

Before  introducing  a statistical  view  of  the  commerce  of  Mobile,  we 
embody  a comprehensive  statement  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of 
the  state  of  Alabama.  The  United  States  census  of  1840,  furnishes 
data  for  the  the  annual  products  of  industry  in  the  state,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Tuckerf  for  the  estimated  value  of  the  products.  In 
the  subjoined  table,  the  values  of  the  principal  products  of  agriculture,  and 
of  manufactures,  and  of  other  branches  of  industry,  are  specially  stated, 
while  the  rest  are  included  under  the  general  heads  : — 

Annual  Psoducts  of  Industry  in  Alabama. 


I.  4grieiiUure, 

Horses  and  mules, No.  143,147  68,588,820 

Neat  cattle, 668,018  5,344,140 

Sheep, 163,243  244,854 

Hogs, 1,423,873  2,847,746 


25  per  cent  of. $17,025,560 


is $4,256,390 

Poultry, 404,894 

$4,661,284 


* Haskell’s  Geographical  Dictionary,  Harper’s  edition. 

t Tucker’s  ’’Pr^ress  of  Population  and  Wealth  in  the  United  States  in  fifty  years,** 
as  originally  published  in  former  volumes  of  the  Merchant’s  Magazine,  and  subsequently 
cpUe^ed  in  vtdume  of  212  pages,  8 vo.’* 
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Wheats bush.  828,052  f828,052 

Oats, 1,406,353  562,541 

Maize, 20,947,004  8,378,801 

Other  grain, 58,758  44,091 

Potatoes, 1,708,356  427,189 

$10,240,674 

Cotton, lbs.  117,138,823  8,209,717 

Wool, 220,353  66,106 

Products  of  dairy, 265,200 

**  orchards, 55,240 

Hay, tons  12,718  127,180 

Other  products, 1,071,112 

• 9,794,555 


$24,696,513 

$179,470 

180,152 

88,891 

739,871 

882,449 

$2,071,333 

690,444 


II.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machinery, 

Leather, 

Carriages, 

Houses, 

Other  manufactures, 

Deduct  for  materials  one-third,, 


$1,380,889 

Manufactures  by  mills,  deducting  three-fourths,....  306,356 

Printing,  &a, 45,525 

$1,732,770 

in.  Commerce,  25  per  cent  on  capital, 2,273,267 

IV.  The  Forest, 177,465 

V.  Mines, 81,310 


Total, $28,961,325 

Alabama  was  originally  included  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Georgia^ 
except  the  part  which  belonged  to  Florida.  In  1802,  Georgia  ceded  all 
her  territory  west  of  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1817  it  was  constituted  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
Alabama  continued  a part  of  this  territory,  until  it  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  become  an  independent  state  in  1820.  Cotton  is  the  leading 
product  of  the  state,  and  the  principal  article  of  export  from  Mobile.  The 
following  tables  derived  from  the  “ Merchant’s  and  Planter’s  Price  Current,” 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  South  Alabama,  in  each  year 
from  1818  to  1845,  and  the  annual  income  derived  : — 


CoTTOK  Crop  op  Sooth  Alabama,  for  twbntt-eioht  tears. 


Tean. 

Bales. 

An.  in. 

An.  de. 

Tears. 

Bales. 

An.  in. 

An.de. 

1818,... 

7,000 

1832 

125,605 

12,530 

1819,... 

...  10,000 

3,000 

1833, 

129,366 

3,761 

1820,... 

...  16,000 

6,000 

1834, 

149,513 

20,147 

1821,,.. 

...  25,390 

9,390 

1835, 

197,847 

48,334 

1822,... 

...  45,423 

20,038 

1836, 

237,590 

36,745 

1823,... 

...  49,061 

3,638 

1837, 

232,685 

4,900 

1824,... 

...  44,924 

4,137 

1838, 

309,807 

77,122 

1825,... 

...  58,283 

3,359 

1839, 

251,742 

58,063 

1826,... 

...  74,379 

16,096 

1840 

445,725 

193,983 

1827,... 

...  89,779 

15,400 

1841, 

317,642 

128,088 

1828,... 

...  71,155 

18,624 

1842, 

318,315 

673 

1829,... 

...  80,329 

9,174 

1843, 

481,714 

163,366 

1830,... 

...  102,684 

22,355 

1844, 

467,990 

13,724 

1831,... 

...  113,075 

10,391 

1845, 

517,196 

49,206 

Tlie  commercial  progreet  of  ^e  stale  of  Alabama  may  be  seem  from 
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the  table  below,  which  we  have  compiled  from  various  official  documents. 
This  exhibits  the  value  of  imports  in  each  year  from  1822  to  1844,  and  of 
exports  from  1818  to  1844,  also  the  duties  paid  on  imports  and  tonnage, 
with  the  expense  of  collecting  the  same  in  each  year,  from  1811  to  1843. 
The  foreign  exports  of  the  state  compared  with  its  imports  is  veiy  large, 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  staple,  cotton,  is  mostly 
exported  for  consumption  abroad,  or  to  the  eastern  states,  while  her  im- 
ports are  drawn  from  the  northern  states,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  official 
documents. 


Alabama  Exports,  Imports,  Duties  on  Imports,  and  Tonnage,  etc. 


Tears. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Duties  on 
imports. 

Duties  on 
tonnage. 

Ezpen.  of 
colleetion. 

1811, 

$249  91 

$119  39 

$428  99 

1812, 

962  85 

130  10 

645  29 

1813; 

6,576  39 

399  45 

853  03 

1814 

10,963  13 

259  60 

3,528  28 

1815, 

16,191  44 

510  06 

6,620  13 

1816, 

12,756  24 

102  33 

6,703  52 

1817, 

17,066  33 

387  66 

7,668  38 

1818, 

$96,857 

23,394  85 

603  67 

7,535  63 

1819, 

50,906 

7,232  80 

676  55 

7,183  91 

1820, 

96,636 

15,579  53 

615  18 

10,335  51 

1821, 

108.960 

16,398  26 

833  88 

15,638  01 

1822, 

209,748 

$36,421 

38,073  20 

701  65 

15,253  68 

1823, 

200,387 

125,770 

34,416  26 

1,115  85 

17,433  26 

1824, 

460,727 

692,635 

91,604 

44,710  43 

1,280  25 

25,729  17 

1825, 

113,411 

57,075  12 

1,402  90 

15,003  74 

1826; 

, 1,527,112 

179,554 

60,265  39 

1,835  22 

23,330  06 

1827, 

. 1,376,364 

201,909 

101,112  08 

1,812  57 

24,033  18 

1828, 

. 1,182,559 

171,909 

93,171  69 

1,807  53 

24,830  35 

1829 

. 1,693,958 

233,720 

133,552  38 

1,560  20 

27,328  59 

1830, 

. 2,294,594 

144,823 

90,731  83 

1,654  21 

25,408  29 

1831, 

. 2,413,894 

224,435 

86,083  57 

1,141  24 

35,314  83 

1832, 

. 2,736,387 

107,787 

57,166  58 

120  00 

19,581  04 

1833 

. 4,527,961 

265,918 

46,939  80 

395  00 

28,116  60 

1834, 

. 5,670,797 

395,361 

57,493  29 

34,685  24 

1835, 

. 7,574,692 

525,955 

92,865  00 

21,806  14 

1836, 

. 11,184,166 

651,618 

138,840  21 

251  82 

25,775  22 

1837, 

. 9,671,404 

609,385 

67,305  57 

546  56 

39,797  19 

1838, 

. 9,688,244 

524,548 

58,775  45 

1,551  85 

33,394  52 

1839, 

. 10,338,159 

895,201 

77,398  25 

491  79 

35,216  30 

J840, 

. 12,854,694 

574,651 

91,656  00 

2,773  81 

33,885  69 

1841, 

. 10,988,271 

530,819 

69,533  16 

889  27 

33,193  03 

1842. 

. 9,965,675 

363,871 

68,044  42 

1,037  47 

19,997  68 

1843, 

. 11,157,460 

360,655 

60,130  83 

11,384  80 

1844, 

. 9,906,195 

442,818 

The  progress  of  population  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  has  been  very  rapid.  In  the  year  1800,  it  was  only  2,000  ; in 
1810,  it  was  10,000  ; in  1820,  it  had  increased  to  127,901,  and  in  1830, 
to  308,997 ; and  at  the  last  census  (1840)  amounted  to  590,756  ; show- 
ing  a decennial  increase  in  1830  of  142  per  cent,  and  in  1840  upwards  of 
90  per  cent.  The  employment  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  according  to 
the  census  of  1840  is  as  follows  : — In  mining,  96  ; in  agriculture,  177,439 ; 
in  commetrce,  2,212 ; in  manufactures,  7,195 ; navigating  the  ocean,  256 ; 
internal  navigation,  758  ; learned  professions,  1,514. 

This  state  has  not  neglected  works  of  internal  improvement.  Muscle 
Shoal  canal  is  designed  to  overcome  an  obstruction  in  Tennessee  river, 
and  extends  from  Florence  35^  milesi  and  cost  9571,885.  Huntsville 
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canal  extends  16  miles  from  Triaria,  on  Tennessee  river,  to  Huntsville. 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad  extends  87  miles,  from  Montgomery 
to  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  the  fapids  on  Cattahoochee  river,  30  miles 
above  Columbus.  The  Tuscumbia,  Cortland,  and  Decatur  railroad  extends 
from  Decatur  44  miles  to  Tuscumbia.  The  Selma  and  Tennessee  rail- 
road extends  from  Selma,  on  Alabama  river,  170  miles,  to  Gunter’s  land- 
ing,  on  Tennessee  river.  The  W etumpka  railroad  extends  from  W etumpka, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  on  Alabama  river,  56  miles,  to  Fort 
Williams,  at  the  head  of  the  great  falls  on  Coosa  river,  and  is  designed  to 
unite  with  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  railroad.  Cahawba  and  Marion  rail- 
road connects  the  two  places,  35  miles  distant. 

We  have  given,  in  a previous  table,  the  product  of  cotton  in  South  Ala- 
bama ; the  product  of  the  nothem  district  of  the  state  finds  a market  chiefly 
in  Savannah,  Augusta,  and  Hamburgh,  Georgia,  from  whence  it  is  shipped 
to  Europe,  or  northern  ports.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining 
the  quantity  produced  in  the  northern  district  of  the  state.* 

The  exports  of  cotton  to  foreign  ports,  direct  from  the  port  of  Mobile, 
for  the  year  ending  31st  of  August,  1845,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Exports  op  CJotton  to  Foreign  Ports,  from  Mobile,  in  1844-45. 


Where  exported. 

To  Great  Britain,  in  Am.  vessels, . 

“ “ in  Br.  “ . 

Bales. 

135,316 

133,533 

Pounds. 

66,413,589 

65,846,924 

Value. 

$3,635,800  27 
3,354,710  72 

Total  to  Great  Britain,....^.... 

268,849 

132,260,513 

$6,990,510  99 

To  France,  in  American  vessels,... 

**  French  •* 

65,977 

3,952 

32,022,558 

1,445,074 

$1,753,492  46 
96,760  24 

Total  to  France, 

68,929 

33,467,632 

$1,850^52  70 

To  Spain,  in  American  vessels,... . 

“ Spanish  **  .... 

6,622 

7,328 

3,150,121 

3,583,273 

$191,946  95 
204,878  76 

' Total  to  Spain, 

13,950 

6,733,394 

$396,825  71 

To  Russia, 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

China, 

Hamburgh, 

Sardinia, 

Austria, 

Sweden, 

6,212 

8,330 

9,191 

2,664 

1,110 

l;672 

9,807 

3,079,056 

4,123,250 

4,528,310 

1,321,514 

547,474 

809,012 

4,924,467 

$189,649  77 
217,040  62 
225,687  77 
65,222  55 
31,950  00 
44,386  72 
258,713  20 

Total  to  other  foreign. ports,. 

38,986 

19,333,083 

$1,032,650  63 

Grand  total,  

390,714 

191,794,622 

$10,270,240  03 

The  total  amount  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  (1843-4,) 
was  133,401,597  pounds,  valued  at  $9,996,251  66,  showing  an  increase 
of  the  direct  export  from  Mobile  to  foreign  ports,  over  1843-4,  of 58,393,025 
pounds. 

We  give  below  a comparative  view  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the 
port  of  Mobile,  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  i.  e.  in  each  year  from  1829  to 
1845.  By  the  table  on  the  next  page,  it  will  be  seen-  that  the  difierent 
ports  and  countries  to  which  the  cotton  has  been  exported,  is  designated. 

* The  population  of  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama,  according  to  the  censiu  of  1840, 
was  454,980 ; and  of  the  Nothem  District,  185,776. 
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and  the  Retources  of  Alabaaut, 


The  range  of  prices  of  cotton,  in  Mobile,  for  the  last  fifteen  yean,  ac- 
cording to  the  “ Aferchant’s  and  Planter’s  Price  Current,”  is  given  in  the 
following  table : — 

MoimtLT  Rahge  of  Prices  of  Cotton  in  Mobile,  for  fifteen  tears. 


Season  of 

October. 

November. 

December.  > 

January. 

Fabmary. 
8}  a 11} 

1830-31, 

9 a 11 

10}  a 12} 

9 a 

114 

8}  a 

11 

1831-32 

nomiaal. 

6 a 94 

7 a 

10 

8 a 

104 

8 a 10} 

1832-33, 

9 a ... 

10}  a ... 

9 a 

... 

8}  a 

8}  a ... 

1833-34 

15  a 17 

12  a 14 

9}  a 

134 

9 a 

11} 

8}  a 11} 

1834-35, 

11  a 14} 

12}  a 16} 

13  a 

164 

13}  a 

17 

13}  a 17} 

1835-36, 

...  a 17 

15  a 16} 

13}  a 

16 

13}  a 

16} 

14  a 17 

1836-37, 

16  a 20 

15  a 19 

124  a 

17} 

12  a 

174 

12  a 17} 

1837-38, 

7}  a 12 

6}  a 11} 

6 a 

12 

74  a 

1S4 

6}  a 12 

1838-39, 

10  a 11 

10  a 12 

10  a 

14} 

111  a 

154 

12}  a 16} 

1839-40, 

12|  a 13 

11}  a ... 

9}  a 

H 

8 a 

8} 

74  a 74 

1840-41, 

7}  a 10} 

7}  a 10 

8}  a 

10} 

8}  a 

111 

7 a 12} 

1841-42, 

nominaL 

7}  a 9} 

7}  a 

84 

7}  a 

10* 

7}  a 10 

1842-43, 

7Ja  84 

64  a 84 

5}  a 

7} 

5}  a 

74 

5}  a 8 

1843-44, 

6 a 8 

6}  a 8} 

7}  a 

9} 

71  a 

10 

74  a 10 

1844-45 

54  a 64  44  a 64  4 a 5f  34  a 

Montblt  Range  of  Prices,  etc. — Continued. 

6 

3}  a 6} 

Season  of 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Av.  for  season. 

1830-31, 

8}  a 11 

9}  a 12} 

9}  a 

12} 

10}  a 

12 

9}  a 11} 

1831-32, 

74  a 114 

84  a 114 

8 a 

114 

8}  a 

10 

9}  a 10} 

1832-33 

8}  a ... 

94  a ... 

9}  a 

10}  a 

... 

10}  a ... 

1833-34, 

8}  a 12 

9 a 124 

11  a 

13} 

11  a 

13 

14}  a 13} 

1834-35, 

13}  a 18 

14}  a 20} 

15}  a 20} 

15  a 

20 

17  a 17} 

1835-36, 

15  a 20 

15  a 20 

134  a 

19 

13}  a 

19 

14  a 19 

1838-37, 

114  a 174 

6 a 13} 

5 a 

10 

6}  a 

11 

10}  a 16 

1837-38 

7}  a 12} 

84  a 134 

8}  a 

134 

8}  a 

14 

7}  a 12} 

1838-39, 

134  a 174 

14  a 17* 

14}  a 

18 

13}  a 

17 

12}  a 15} 

1839-40 

7 a 7} 

7}  a 7} 

7}  a 

7} 

7}  a 

7} 

8}  a 8} 

1840-41, 

9}  a 12 

10  a 12} 

9}  a 

124 

9}  a 

m 

8}  a 11} 

1841-42, 

7 a 10 

7 a 10} 

7 a 

10} 

74  a 

10} 

7}  a 10 

1842-43, 

44  a 74 

5}  a 7} 

5}  a 

84 

5}  a 

8} 

5}  a 8 

1843-44, 

6}  a 9} 

5}  a 8} 

5 a 

8 

4*  a 

8 

6}  a 8} 

1844-45, 

44  a 74 

5 a 7 

5 a 

64 

5}  a 

7 

4}  a 6} 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a comparative  view  of  the  leading  articles  of 
consumption,  imported  into  Mobile,  in  each  year  from  1839  to  1845.  The 
imports  in  most  articles  of  provisions  are  short  of  the  actual  receipts — the 
manifests  of  cargoes  failing  to  specify  the  articles : — 


llIFORT  OF  IfABlHS  ARTICLES  INTO  MOBILE,  IN  SIX  TEARS. 


ArtteiM.  1844-5.  1841-4.  1848.1.  1841-2.  1840-1.1819-40. 

Bagging,  ass’d, pieces  29,847  39,087  37,557  31,057  24,843  32,350 

Bale-rope coils  23,689  30,375  37,932  24,187  20,770  26,450 

Bacon, hhds.  5,076  7,625  4,792  2,982  2,592  4,557 

Coffee, begs  23,559  38,289  26,355  16,387  16,525  21,431 

Candles,. boxes  

Floor, bbls.  68,818  43,551  41,685  22,371  41,665  34,725 

- Grain— Com,- sacks  58,285  69,869  50,112  78,855  68,988  65,134 

Oats 12,375  19,635  15,719  16,253  10,920  19,211 

Hay,. .bales  17,320  22,460  15,600  11,256  12,224  21,446 

Lard, kegs  7,999  8,767  7,449  8,604  6,152  6,282 

Lime, bbls.  7,800  9,326  8,199  10,470  5,096  21,714 

Molasses 10,353  10,230  11,750  7,728  8,598  7,975 

Potatoes,  Irish, 19.836  19,605  28,303  21,841  31,743  17,864 

Pork, 2,870  5,182  6,088  7,388  4,289  4,222 

Rice, tierces  1,131  1,015  1,269  1,145  1,172  1,582 

Sugar, hhds.  5,480  5,647  6,263  5,016  4,390  84173 

Salt .sacks  151,801  126,333  140,411  99,802  143,516  124,995 

Whiskey,. bbls.  28,314  19,770  19,743  15,731  13,640  12,009 
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The  Mowing  Is  an  abstract  of  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  im- 
ported into  Mobile,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid,  in  each  quarter  of  1844, 
and  first  six  months  of  1846 ; — 


Value  of  Foreign  Merchandise  imported  into  Mobile. 


1st  Quarter — ^By  Foreign  vessels, 

By  American  “ 

1844. 

S84,075  00 
60.277  00  . 

Doty. 

$30,622  42 
24,314  94 

$144,359  00 

$60,937  36 

Qd  Quarter—By  Foreign  vessels,.... 

By  American  **  

$9,594  00 
97,107  00 

$1,743  04 
11,681  37 

$29,631  00 

$13,424  41 

SdJ^Quarter — By  Foreign  vessels, 

By  American  “ 

$39  00 

8,329  00 

$8  05 
9,630  28 

$8,368  00 

$9,638  33 

4th  Quarter — By  Foreign  vessels, 

By  American  “ 

$13,448  00 
46,544  00 

$6,374  96 
17,081  17 

$59,999  00 

$93,455  43 

Value  of  imports  paying  duly, 

**  free  of  duty, 

$242,343  00 
156,938  00 

$100,455  53 

Total,  1844, 

$399,981  00 

First  Srx  Months  <n  1845. 

Ist  Quarter — By  Foreign  vessels, 

By  American  “ 

$80,819  00 
36,517  00 

$49,789  06 
144287  89 

$117,399  00 

$57,076  88 

Sd  Quarter — By  Foreign  vessels, 

By  American  “ 

$3,961  00 
36,145  00 

$9,044  39 
18,638  78 

Total, 

Mdze.  and  specie  imported  duty  free,  1st  quarter,.... 

U ((  (1  it  Q/I  (t 

$40,106  00 

$90,683  17 
163,956  00 
58,006  00 
; value  of  for- 

Total  foreign  imports  for  six  months,  $378,697  00— duty,  $77,760  05 ; 

eign  merchandiBO  re-exported dn  1845,  for  benefit  of  drawbtrck,  $90,609  00;  drawback, 
$9,975  19. 


Considerable  quantities  of  lumber,  the  product  of  the  state,  is  exported 
not  only  to  foreign  countries,  but  to  ports  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  movement  in  the  article  of  sawed  lumber 
for  five  years  : — 


JBxports  of  Sawed  Lumber -from  Mobile. 


Where  shipped. 

Havana, 

8t  Jago  de  Cuba,... 
Cardenas, 

1844-5.  1841.4.  1842-1.  1841-2. 

$14228,168  $1,389,434  $1,271, 734$1,090,701 

51,000 

300.119  

1840-1. 

$1,331,176 

86,000 

Matanzas, 

Tampico,. 

Nuevitas, 

80,000 

79,711 

93,769 

99,000 

906,150 

100,983 

80,499 

65,000 

950,618 

St.  Thomas^.. 

101,138 

15,900 

48,000 

64,731 

Matamoras, 

Laguira, 
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Exposts  op  Sawxd  Luioes  prom  Mobus — Condoued. 

1844-S.  184S-4.  134S-S.  1841-i. 

18404. 

$51,000 

44,673 

126,590 

45.000 

82.000 

315,882 

i8,200 

16,000 

Total  West  Indies,. 

...  1,926,543 

1,624,434 

1,793,775 

1,424,322 

1,956,400 

Galveston, 

]\lsitfigrorda, 

....  171,616 

120,686 

42,000 

102,610 

115,000 

32,000 

232,325 

Vp-laarOj 

46,000 

Total  Texian  ports,. 

292,305 

42,000 

249,610 

278,325 

New  York, 

37,000 

346,248 

105,000 

131,543 

20,000 

210,462 

30,000 

126,000 

74,500 

30,000 

I*hiladelphia, 

Boston, 

Baltimore, 

60,000 

63,000 

20,000 

22,276 

9,599 

6,009 

Sl  Joseph,  etc., 

....  18,000 

Hartford,  

6,000 

204.000 

113.000 
1,100 

27.000 

82,200 

140.000 
786,500 

225.000 

42.000 

69.000 
1,711 

Franklin,  La.,  etc., 

New  Orleans, 

Providence,  etc., 

Newport, 

Saybrook,...  ^ , ^ , , , . . , 

56,000 
...  235,900 

...  170,000 
31,435 

115,422 

53,000 

53.000 

49.000 

15.000 

43.000 

17.000 

25,606 

650,435 

165,888 

12,000 

New  Bedford, 

22,006 

Dover, 

Sag  Hafbor,.-t*.---T-T. 

16,000 

69,270 

Nassau, - , 

/. 

Port  Leon,.. 

16,666 

94,100 

14,292 

Newark, ,-tTT  r .--t 

14,000 

Somer8et,...x..,T - 

New  Haven, 

40,000 

21,000 

25,000 

New  London, 

25,000 

Total  coastwise, 

...  671,335 

411,282 

406,100 

2,080,472 

1,508,677 

Grand  total, 890, 183  $2,077,720  $2,199,875  $3,739,986  $3,737,402 

We  close  our  view  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  Alabama,  andiU 
commercial  capital,  Mobile,  with  a statement  of  the  arrivals  and  clearan- 
ces for  the  season  of  1844-5  ; and  also  of  the  number  of  vessels  which 
have  loaded  at  the  port  of  Mobile,  for  foreign  ports,  during  the  same  year, 
designating  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged  : — 

Monthly  Arrivals  and  Clearances,  for  1844-45. 

Arrivals.  Clsarancbb. 


Months. 

Ships.  Barks.  Brigs. 

Schrs.  Total.  Ships.  Barks.  Brigs.  Schrs.”  Total, 

September, 

1 

6 

5 

12 

. 

. 

2 

3 

5 

October, 

10 

7 

8 

14 

39 

1 

. 

4 

3 

•8 

November, 

16 

12 

5 

24 

57 

A 

3 

9 

6 

28 

December, 

19 

13 

12 

28 

72 

20 

13 

15 

10 

58 

January, 

49 

20 

19 

24 

112 

16 

17 

18 

20 

71 

February, 

29 

22 

17 

24 

92 

34 

21 

13 

18 

81 

March, 

54 

17 

11 

26 

108 

'55 

20 

.11 

24 

110 

April, 

36 

17 

10 

25 

88 

48 

21 

9 

21 

99 

May, 

6 

7 

11 

12 

36 

.30 

16 

16 

20 

82 

June, 

1 

3 

2 

8 

14 

11 

8 

6 

11 

36 

July, 

3 

3 

11 

17 

2 

2 

2 

' 2 

8 

August, 

...... 

. 

2 

8 

16 

. 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Note. — ^A  large  number  of  small  coasting  vessels  have  sailed  without  clearing. 
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VnsEU  Loubd  Kt  Momli,  for  Fomsii  Porxs. 

8hipf.  Barks.  Brigs.  Schrs.  Total. 

American, 114  25  17  27  183 

British,. 55  29  0 1 85 

French, 2 10  0 3 

Spa«i8h, 0 0 17  11  28 

Austrian, 1 0 0 0 1 

Sardinian, 0 0 10  1 

Mexican, 0 0 0 1 1 

Total, 172  55  35  40  302 


Three  or  four  large  class  vessels  loaded  with  lumber  for  France,  and  most  of  the  schrs. 
with  lumber  for  the  West  Indies. 


Art.  IV.— the  FIRST  COAL  REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Broad  and  Sharp  Mountains,  which  constitute  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  first  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania,  are  most  distant 
from  each  other  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pottsville,  and  approach  together 
at  both  ends  of  the  formation.  At  the  western  extremity,  they  gradually 
unite  and  form  but  one  mountain,  consisting,  at  first,  of  two  parallel  ridges, 
with  a drainage  between  them,  but  finally  united  into  a single  hill,  which 
terminates  abruptly  within  a mile  of  the  Susquehanna.  At  a distance  of 
thirty-five  miles  from  its  western  end,  a branch  extends  itself  to  the  length 
of  twenty  miles,  lying  27  degrees  north  of  the  main  stem.  The  second 
mountain,  the  next  ridge  south,  makes  two  complete  doubles,  winding  round 
first  the  lower  and  then  the  upper  branch,  and  constituting  the  second, 
Peter’s,  Berry’s,  and  the  Mahantongo  mountaids,  which  completely  enclose 
the  two  western  forks  of  the  region. 

At  the  eastern  end  the  formation  also  narrows,  and  at  the  Lehigh  coal 
company’s  mines,  the  coal  is  found  in  a vast  mass,  produced  apparently  by 
the  beds  lying  in  a nearly  hmzontal  position,  and  coalescing  by  the  absence 
of  those  strata  which  separate  them  elsewhere.  The  exact  dimensions  of 
this  mass  do  not  appear  to  be  well  understood,  but  it  is  said  to  be  at  some 
places  a thousand  feet  broad,  and  some  hundred  deep,  containing  a large 
amount  of  good  coal,  found  along  with  dirt,  clay,  rock,  and  other  foreign 
matters,  ^me  tunnels  which  the  company  is  now  driving  through  the 
mountain,  and  below  the  level  of  their  mines,  will  afibrd  a better  insight 
into  the  size  and  position  of  these  deposits. 

The  mines  of  the  Lehigh  company  were  among  the  first  opened  in  the 
state.  In  1703,  the  company  purchased  the  ground  on  which  their  most 
extensive  operations  are  still  conducted,  and  mads  a number  of  fhiitless 
attempts  to  convey  their  coal  to  Philadelphia.  In  1813,  some  of  their 
lessees  succeeded  in  carrying  down  two  ark  loads  of  coal,  but  although  it 
was  sold  for  twenty-one  dollars  per  ton,  it  did  not  repay  them.  A &w  years 
after,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  extensive  privileges  firom  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  improvement  of  the  Lehigh  river,  and,  in  1820,  had  their 
works  so  fitr  complied  as  to  send  365  tons  to  mai^et.  At  this  time  wood 
was  universally  used,  and  coal  so  little  valued,  that  this  small  quantity  far 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  remained  for  a long  time  unsold.  In  the  following 
years  the  amount  increased,  the  operations  of  the  company  were  conducted 
on  a largdr  scale,  and  more  stock  in  their  enterprise  was  subscribed  tow 
The  amount  of  coal  shipped  by  the  company  fi^m  their  own  mines  at 
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The  First  Coal  Region  of  Pennsyhania. 

Summit-Town,  and  Room  Run,  in  1844,  reached  219,000  tons,  which, 
with  156,000  from  the  Beaver  Meadow,  Hazleton,  Sugar  LoafJ  and  Buck 
Mountain  collieries,  gives  a total  of  877,000  tons.  A large  quantity  of 
lumber,  iron,  and  iron  ore,  are  also  transported  by  the  company,  and  the 
whole  freight  carried  over  their  line  amounted  to  about  450,000  tons.  The 
position  of  the  coal  in  the  mines,  and  the  arrangements  adopted  by  the 
company,  enable  them  to  mine  and  transport  at  low  prices.  Coal  can  be 
taken  out,  in  favorable  situations,  and  placed  in  the  car,  at  from  30  to  45 
cents  per  ton,  and  from  such  can  be  conveyed  over  the  short  lateral  roads 
to  the  central  point,  at  Summit-Town,  at  an  average  cost  of  55  cents  per 
ton.  From  thence  they  descend  nine  miles,  by  their  own  weight,  to  the 
head  of  the  inclined  planes,  150  feet  above  the  Lehigh.  On  these  planes 
the  descending  loaded  cars  are  made  to  raise  the  returning  empty  ones, 
and,  although  they  are  occasionally  overset  and  destroyed,  the  transporta- 
tion is  conducted  with  but  little  loss.  Considerable  ingenuity  has  been 
shown  in  the  plan.  By  dividing  the  plane  into  two  of  different  inclina- 
tions, the  upper  one  much  the  steepest,  the  loaded  car  descending,  at  first, 
raises  the  ascending  car  over  a much  less  heavy  grade  than  it  travels  over 
itself,  and  thus,  at  once,  acquires  a high  velocity.  After  the  first  half  the 
journey  is  passed  over,  these  conditions  are  reversed  : the  ascending  car 
rises  much  faster  than  the  other  descends,  and  the  force  is  gradually  spent 
in  overcoming  this  difference,  so,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a powerful 
brake,  attached  to  the  drum,  the  car  is  stopped  at  the  desired  moment,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  distance  is  rapidly  passed  over.  Three  of  these 
planes  are  now  in  order,  and  two  constantly  in  use.  Other  improvements 
are  making,  and  principally  that  of  the  “ back  track,^’  which  consists  of 
an  inclined  plane  2,260  feet  long,  by  which  the  empty  cars,  on  the  return 
trip,  are  to  be  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  are  to  descend  along 
a graded  road  to  within  two  miles  of  the  mines,  where  they  are  again  raised 
and  descend  to  Summit-Town. 

The  Lehigh  coal  finds  its  best  market  in  New  York,  having  advantages 
In  facility  of  transportation  to  that  place,  over  most  other  districts  of  the 
coal  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  Delaware  dc  Hudson  Go’s,  mines, 
in  the  third  coal  field,  the  coal  of  which  can  be  taken  there  fi*om  80  to  40 
cents  per  ton  less  fi^ight  and  toll.  It  may  be  estimated  that  the  expense 
of  transportation  to  Mauch  Chunk,  upon  the  railroad,  amounts  to  four  cents 
per  ton,  per  mile,  induding  interest  on  first  cost,  deterioration,  and  main- 
tenance of  way,  repairs  of  cars,  and  motive  power.  This,  with  20  cents 
per  ton,  for  passing  over  the  inclined  planes,  waste  and  breakage  of  coal 
on  the  road,  and  in  transhipment,  will  bring  the  coal  to  91  H in  the  boat. 
Toll  and  fi'eight  on  the  Lehigh  canal,  to  Easton,  may  be  estimated  at  70 
cents  per  ton,  and  on  the  Morris  at  91  40,  or  about  9^1 25  at  New  York. 
This  does  not  include  a profit  upon  the  Lehigh  canal,  for  which  20  or  25 
cents  per  ton  would  have  to  be  added.  The  operations  of  the  company, 
and  their  improvements  are  on  so  large  a scale,  that  a corresponding 
business  must  be  done  to  realize  anything  like  a reasonable  per  centage 
on  their  ihvestments.  It  is  estimated  that  they  are,  at  present,  sending 
do^  1,100  tons  per  day,  from  their  various  mines,  which,  if  continued 
throughout*  a Woiking  season  of  250  days,  would  give  a total  of  275,000 
tons  for  the  present  year,  an  amount  that  will  probably  rather  exceed  the 
actual  b^ineiS  dbtae; 

The  next  collieries  to  the  Lehigh  regibn,  are  those  of  the  Taiffaqua;  The 
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natural  outlet  of  these,  and  aU  mines  between  Tuscarora  and  Summit-Town, 
is  a t present  by  the  Little  Schuylkill,  to  Port  Clinton,  and  thence,  by  either 
of  the  main  routes  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  river  receives  all  the  dbrainage 
between  the  two  points  above  mentioned  ; but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Valley  railroad  will  be  continued  eastward,  from  its  present  ter- 
mination, at  Tuscarora,  and  become  the  route  for  part,  if  not  all  of  the 
coal  mined  between  that  place  and  Tamaqua.  The  Little  Schuylkill.caal 
company  have  a railroad  of  20  miles  in  length,  laid  down  from  Tamaqua 
to  Port  Clinton,  but  it  is  in  too  bad  a condition  to  admit  of  the  use  of  steam, 
and  the  cars  being  drawn  by  horses  and  mules,  make  but  three  circular 
trips  per  week,  when  they  should  make  at  least  three  in  two  days,  so  that 
expense  of  transportation,  in  these  20  miles,  amounts,  probably,  to  fr mn 
70  to  75  cents  per  ton.  The  expense  of  mining  may  be  estimated  at  from 
$1  00,  to  $1  10,  and  this  will  make  the  cost,  in  Philadelphia,  about  $2  90 
cents  per  ton.  The  coal  itself  is  of  good  quality,  and  very  similar  to  the 
Lehigh,  and  to  the  Mine  Hill,  and  the  white  ash  veins  of  the  Pottsvilla 
region.  Besides  those  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  company,  there  are  several 
other  collieries  in  operation,  and  the  former  are  engaged  in  erecting  new 
and  extensive  works,  but  the  great  disadvantage  that  this  region  labmn 
under  lies  in  the  defective  condition  of  the  . road,  which  is  daily  becoming 
worse,  and  without  extensive  repairs,  will,  in  .a.frw  .years,  become  unfit 
for  transportation  of  any  kind. 

From  Tuscarora  to  Pottsville,  along  the  east  branch  of  the  Schuylkill, 
a number  of  openings  have  been  made,,  and  worked,  and  a road  of  several 
miles  in  length  was  constructed,  with  lateral  branches,  penetrating  more  or 
less  deeply  into  the  coal  region.  This  road  became  disused  and  useless, 
and  the  Valley  Railroad  Company  has  recently  been  organized,  and  has 
made  a fine  road,  with  iron  of  70  pounds  to  the  yard,  in  the  same  direction, 
though  not  exactly  over  the  same  ground  as  the  old  track,  and  extending 
from  Mt.  Carbon,  the  termination  of  the  Reading  road,  to  Tuscarora,  the 
furthest  point  eastward  to  which  it  has  yet  been  carri^.  Two  or  three 
branches  have  been  made,  passing  through  the  whole  coal  field  in  a north- 
wardly direction,  and  thus  this  section  of  the  country  has  been  completely 
laid  open.  The  principal  of  these  branches  is  the  Mill  Creek  railroad, 
which  extends  from  Port  Carbon  to  Mine  Hill,  a distance  of  three  ^r  four 
miles,  and  connects  most  of  the  good  coal  veins  in  the  whole  range.  As 
these  roads  receive  about  five  cents  per  mile,  freight  and  toll,  and  are  so 
solidly  and  permanently  built  as  to  require  but  little  repairs,  they  aiMijr 
prove  a good  investment.  . 

The  immense  mass  of  coal,  mined  at  Pottsville,  finds  its  way  from  these 
and  other  tributaries,  to  the  two  main  lines  of  transportation,  the  Schuylkill 
qfUial  ajpid  Reading  railroad.  The  amount  of  coal  passing  over  these  routes, 
in  1842,  was  540,000  tons ; in  1843,  677,000 ; in  1844,  840,000 ; and  this 
year  it  will  probably  be  at  least  1,100,000.  The  three  former  years  ahow 
a yearly  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  the  latter  considerably  more.  At 
the  former  rate,  the  amount  would  more  than  double  itself  in  two  years 
and  a halfj  and  this,  if  continued,  would  in  ten  years,  give  a yearly  produc- 
tion of  4,400,000  tons.  Trade  of  this  kind,  is,  however,  much  too  variable, 
and  influenced  by  too  many  external  causes,  to  make  such  calculations 
worthy  of  much-reliance.  - - 

The  opposition  between  the  railroad  and  canal  has  given  more  lifr  and 
activity  to  the  coal  business,  and  contributed  more  to  reduce  the  price  of 
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coal  than  any  other  cause  which  has  ever  existed,  and  whatever  be  the  result 
to  the  companies  themselves,  the  public  has  been  a great  gainer.  Many 
of  the  difficulties,  and  much  of  the  discredit  of  the  Reading  railroad  has 
been  owing  to  the  enmity  of  those  individuals  and  companies,  interested 
in  other  regions,  whose  profits  have  been  diminished  by  competition  with 
the  Schuylkill  coal,  at  the  low  price  ffir  which  it  has  been  sold  of  late 
years,  and  as  this  effect  began  to  be  more  apparent,  no  effort  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  road  was  neglected.  A concerted  attack  upon  any 
institution  or  enteprise,  whose  success  depends  upon  its  credit,  can  never 
&il  to  injure  it,  and  the  Reading  railroad  company  were  compelled  to 
sacrifice  a large  sum  of  money,  by  selling  bonds  below  par,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  finishing  their  road. 

The  inactivity  of  the  Schuylkill  canal  company,  has  thrown  a great 
advantage  into  the  hands  of  the  railroad  company.  By  underrating  their 
rivals,  they  have  allowed  them  to  get  the  business  into  their  own  hands, 
and  it  will  now  require  a much  greater  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  canal 
company,  to  regain  the  business  than  it  would  have  done  to  retain  it.  All 
the  large  collieries  have  their  chutes,  screens,  and  breakers  erected  at  their 
mines,  and  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  them  to  transfer  the  coal  at 
once  from  the  chute  to  the  railroad  car,  than  to  subject  it  to  a transhipment, 
with  its  expense  and  loss  at  the  canal  wharf.  A.dded  to  this,  the  railroad 
presents  greater  facilities  of  transfer  to  the  collier  boats  at  Richmond,  or 
to  the  coal  yards  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  will  require  very  good  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  one,  or  very  bad  on  the  part  of  the  other,  to  enable 
the  canal  to  recover  even  a part  of  what  it  has  lost.  It  has  been  argued 
by  those  opposed  to  railroads,  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  iron  amounts 
to  one  cent  a ton  per  mile,  and  that,  consequently,  no  railroad  that  does 
not  charge  considerably  above  this  price,  can  be  profitably  carried  on  ; but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  amount  is  far  below  this.  When  the  business 
is  large,  a double  track  effects  a great  saving,  a road  will  wear  much  longer 
when  the  trains  pass  over  each  side  in  but  one  direction. 

The  railroad  may  now  be  considered  as  a successful  enterprise ; the 
excess  of  receipts  Over  expenses,  was,  last  year,  $348,511,  or  nearly  three 
and  a half  per  cent  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  road,  but  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  loan,  and  sihall  proportion  of  stock,  the  stockholders  as  yet 
receive  none  of  the  profits.  They  then  brought  422,000  tons  to  market, 
and  the  following  estimate  will  show  what  must  be  brought  at  the  average 
rates  of  last  year,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loans,  and  give  six  per  cent 
on  the  original  capital. 


Interest  on  loans,  abont  $7,000,00(1,  6 per  cts., $420,000  . ^ 

about  1,000,0(K),  5 per  eta., 50,000 

$470,000 

Interest  on  stock,  $2,000,000,  6 per  et., 120,000 


Total, .' $590,000 


If  we  add  to  this  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  way, , $75,000,  and 
subtract  the  profit  derived  from  all  sources  other  than  coal,  as  merchandise, 
passenger  travel,  etc.,  $84,000,  we  shall  have  $581,000  as  the  amount 
of  profit  that  must  arise  from  coal  alone  to  pay  interest  and  dividends. 


Average  freight  on  coal,  in  1844, 106.3 

Expenses  of  all  kinds,  except  maintenance  of  way,  and  interest,  per  ton, 41.8 

Clear  profit,  per  ton...... 64.5 
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Hence  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  loans,  and  six  per  cent  upon  their 
stock,  they  must  send  to  market  900,000  tons  at  the  abore  rates  and  profiuu 
Such  an  increase  of  tonnage,  while  it  increased  the  maintenance  of  way, 
would,  also,  by  dividing  the  proportion  of  expenses,  increase  the  profit 
derived  from  other  services  ; thus  yielding  a larger  dividend  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  estimated  expense,  per  ton,  for  the  current  year,  is  86  cents.  This 
would  leave  a profit  of  70. 3 cents  per  ton.  On  a business  of 1 ,100,000  tons, 
the  results  would  stand : — 


Interest  on  loans, #470,000 

Maintenance  of  way,  about 125,000 


#595,000 

Profit  from  sources  other  than  coal,  about 150,000 


#445,000 

The  profit  on  1,100,000  tons,  at  70.3,  would  be  #773,300,  from  which 
#445,000  taken,  leaves  #428,300  clear  profit.  It  appears  by  po  means 
improbable  that  the  amount  of  coal  carried  on  the  railroad  next  year  may 
reach  the  above  amount,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, their  profits  in  so  large  a business,  would  exceed  the  above  rate  of 
seventy  cents  and  three  mills  per  ton.  The  above  estimate  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  company’s  report,  and  would  show  a very  large  per  centage 
*of  profit  on  their  capital,  and  should  it  not  amount  to  so  much,  it  might 
still  be  more  than  enough  to  remunerate  them  for  the  amount  invested, 
and  risk  incurred. 

This  company  has,  at  present,  a fair  prospect  of  success,  without  engross- 
ing the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  rival  establishments  will  probably  continue  for  a long  time, 
and  be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  coal  reigion,  and  advantage  to 
consumers,  by  preventing  the  great  profits,  high  prices,  and  diminished 
consumption  which  would  inevitably  result  from  one  avenue  possessing  a 
monopoly  of  the  means  of  transportation.  The  successful  company,  would, 
no  doubt,  double,  or  more  than  double  their  rates.  Coal  would  rise  in 
proportion,  and  the  colliers  and  consumers  would  suffer  equally.  As  the 
Schuylkill  coal  constitutes  more  than  half  of  all  the  anthracite  mined  in 
Pennsylvania,  a rise  in  its  price  would  produce  a corresponding  elevation 
in  the  Lehigh,  Lackawana  and  others.  The  employment  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  would  become  more  limited,  and  its  powers  of  competition  with  the 
foreign  coal  imported  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  would  be 
diminished.  In  case  of  the  probable  prostration  of  either  company,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  opposition  would  call  for  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  individuals  interested  in  the  coal  trade,  and,  perhaps,  justify 
a public  appropriation  of  funds  towards  this  very  desirable  end.  Neither 
institution  has  claims  on  the  public  for  the  enjoyment  of  a monopoly,  and 
this  advantage,  though  very  profitable  at  first,  woidd  probably  prove  less 
desirable  in  the  end  than  a large  and  increasing  business,  unclogged  with 
high  tolls  and  freights,  and  which  may,  probaUy,  before  many  years, 
employ  the  full  powers  of  both  lines  of  transportation. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  company  was  incorporated  about  the  year  1814, 
and  received  its  first  lolls  in  1818.  In  1820,  its  tolls  were  #803 ; in  1825, 
#15,755;  in  1830,  148,165;  in  1835,  433,643 ; in  1840,468,380;  and 
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in  1844,  169,880.  Its  capital  stock  was  originally  $1,665,000,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  profits  added  to  it  by  paying  off  loans  and  making 
improvements,  its  real  amount  is  now  $2,095,000.  Its  loans  amount  to 
$1,800,000.  The  distance,  by  this  route,  is  108J  miles  to  tide-water,  at 
Fairmount ; of  canal,  57  ; of  slackwater,  51.  Its  depth  is  four  feet,  and 
it  is  adapted  to  carrying  boats  of  60  tons  and  under.  The  reservoirs  at 
Tumbling  Run,  near  the  head  of  navigation,  contain  65,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water,  and  are  made  by  damming  up  a stream  between  two  mountains. 
By  gradually  making  use  of  this  supply,  they  are  enabled  to  keep  open 
the  canal  during  the  low  water  of  summer,  when  the  navigation  might 
otherwise  be  interrupted.  The  contents  of  the  reservoir  were  found  suf- 
ficient, in  a great  measure,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  created  by  the 
two  months  of  drought  in  the  summer  of  1844. 

• According  to  the  report  of  the  company,  a freight  of  seventy  cents  per  ton 
gives  a fair  remuneration  to  the  boatmen,  while  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stackpole  makes  ninety-six  cents  necessary.  The  boatmen  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Tide  Water  canals  receive  at  least  three -fourths  of  a cent  per 
ton  per  mile  on  coal,  and  considerably  more  when  the  amount  is  not 
large.  On  the  Schuylkill  canal,  the  boatmen  ought  propably  to  receive 
at  least  eighty  cents  per  ton,  if  not  more,  and  this  will  scarcely  enable 
them  to  replace  the  boats  as  they  wear  out. 

The  few  particulars  given  by  the  canal  company,  in  their  report,  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  the  means  of  judging  of  the  probable  profits 
derived  from  their  respective  sources.  The  freight  which  passes  along 
their  line  is  very  various,  and  may  be  divided  as  follows ; — 


Coal  carried  through  from  Point  Carbon,  Pottsville, 

Dist. 

Ain’t  in  tons 

Gross 

Schuylkill  Haven,  and  Port  Clinton,  at  an  average  toll  cor’d. 

Toll.* 

for  1844. 

toU. 

of  35  cents, 

Coal  delivered  on  the  way,  generally  between  Reading 

... 

35 

328,200 

$114,870 

and  Philadelphia,  on  average  half  way, 

Freight  brought  down  from  Reading,  either  from  the 
Union  canal,  or  shipped  in  the  neighborhood,  inclu- 
ding— Grain, 

75 

25 

70,600 

17,650 

64 

51.2 

7,500 

3,840 

Flour, 

64 

51.2 

7,300 

3,738 

Iron, 

64 

51.2 

6,500 

3,328 

Blooms  and  castings, 

64 

51.2 

900 

460 

Sundries, 

64 

51.2 

3,500 

1,792 

Articles  shipped  at  various  places  between  Reading  and 
Philadelphia,  averaging,  perhaps,  half  that  distance : — 


Lumber, 

. 32 

25.6 

12,600 

3,225 

1,126 

Wood, 

. 32 

25.6 

4,400 

Nails,.. 

. 32 

25.6 

3,000 

768 

Sundries, 

Articles  from  Spring  Mills  and  neighborhood : — 

. 32 

25.6 

12,600 

3,225 

lame, 

. 12 

9.6 

41,400 

3,774 

Limestone, 

. 12 

9.6 

34,400 

3,300 

Iron  ore, 

. 12 

9.6 

2,400 

230 

Total, 525,900  $159,080 


If  to  this  we  add  $10,000  or  $11,000  for  return  profits  and  bills  on 
empty  boats,  we  shall  have  the  $169,000  tolls  received,  according  to  the 
report.  This  with  $20,800  rents,  gives  $190,600  receipts  of  the  com- 
pany for  1844.  Their  expenses  appear  to  be  ; — 


* Paid  per  ton,  on  whole  distance. 
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Current  expenses  for  repairs, $45,300 

“ for  salaries  and  wages, 28,700 

Interest  account, 96,500 


Total, $170,500 


Leaving  $20,000  profits,  or  about  1 per  cent  on  a capital  of  $2,000,000. 
If  the  loans  were  converted  into  stock,  giving  a capital  of  $3,890,000 ; 
this  would  be  a profit  of  3 per  cent  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal. 

At  Pottsville  the  Sharp  and  Broad  mountains  are  about  four  miles  apart, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  between  these  limits  there  lie  about  one 
hundred  coal  veins.  This  is  considerably  beyond  the  true  number,  for 
owing  to  their  varied  direction  and  disturbed  position,  many  have  been 
counted  several  times  as  different,  while  in  reality  the  same.  The  num- 
ber is  nevertheless  great,  and  they  vary  from  a few  inches  to  twenty  feet, 
or  more  in  thickness — the  largest  veins  are  fourteen,  fifteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  one  ; the  jugular  vein  in  Broad  mountain  is  said 
to  be  sixty  feet  through.  They  generally  dip  south,  but  with  exceptions, 
for  at  Pottsville  the  field  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  disturbances  that 
have  produced  undulations  in  the  coal  beds,  and  several  distinctly  marked 
anticlinal  axes.  Most  of  the  coal  in  the  vicinity,  above  water  level,  has 
been  worked  out,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  both  coal  and  water  from 
below  the  level,  imposes  an  additional,  but  not  very  great  expense.  It  is 
no  more  than  equivalent  to  a few  miles  greater  distance  from  market. 
The  amount  of  interest  on  original  cost  of  engine  and  sinking  slope,  re- 
pairs, and  expense  of  lifting  the  coal,  and  keeping  the  mines  clear  of 
water,  varies  from  8 to  20  cents  per  ton,  and  in  a well  conducted  busi- 
ness ought  not  to  exceed  10  or  12.  The  mining  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
individuals,  of  whom  nearly  a hundred  are  now  probably  engaged  in  the 
trade  ; the  Delaware  Coal  Company  form  the  chief  exception.  There  are 
so  many  large  coal  veins  in  the  country,  and  so  much  good  coal  land,  that 
the  whole  country  is  dotted  over  with  collieries,  and  whenever  the  means 
of  transportation  to  the  central  points  are  favorable,  their  coal  is  taken 
out.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  gaps  in  the  mountains,  cut  by  the 
many  tributary  streams  of  the  Schuylkill,  location  for  railroads  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  region  is  intersected  by  them  in  every  direction.  Over 
these,  each  collier  sends  his  proportion,  and  together  they  make  to  an 
amount  that  probably  much  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  state  to- 
gether. Great  improvements  have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  bu- 
siness, and  have  here  come  into  almost  universal  use.  From  the  time 
that  the  coal  leaves  the  car  in  which  it  came  from  the  drift,  until  it  falls 
into  the  car  which  is  to  carry  it  to  Philadelphia,  everything  is  done  by 
steam,  and  the  introduction  of  the  breaking  cylinders,  alone,  has  effected 
a material  saving ; doing  the  work  of  many  men  with  as  little  waste  by 
crushing  too  fine,  as  when  pickaxes  are  employed, 

Connected  with  the  Pottsville  region  is  that  of  Minersville,  and  the 
West  Branch  of  which  the  coal  descends  by  the  Minehill  railroad  to 
Schuylkill  Haven,  and  thence  by  canal  or  railroad  to  Philadelphia.  Owing 
to  the  original  cheap  construction  of  the  road,  and  their  furnishing  the 
only  means  of  transportation  to  the  mineral  products  of  the  west  branch- 
es of  the  Schuylkill,  their  profits  have  been  very  great.  Their  dividends 
have  been — 
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In  1836 

In  1840 

1837 

13  “ 

1841 

15  “ 

1838 

lOJ  •* 

1842 

1839 

12 

From  the  large  number  of  small  operators  on  this  road,  the  company 
have  hitherto  used  horse  power  only,  but  they  will  be  obliged  before  long 
to  be  supersede  it  by  steam.  The  track  was  originally  of  plate  rail  and 
not  well  laid,  ])ut  out  of  the  profits  of  the  road  it  has  been  replaced  with 
H rails.  If  well  managed,  it  must  be  very  profitable  for  many  years,  for 
the  valley  of  the  river  is  the  only  channel  through  which  coal  can  descend, 
and  its  course  is  much  too  rough  and  mountainous,  to  permit  a canal  to 
be  made,  unless  at  great  expense. 

The  next  district  that  afibrds  a favorable  opening  for  mining,  is  that  of 
Swatara,  or  Pine  Grove.  The  drainage  from  the  summits  east  of  Fish- 
ing Creek  on  the  one  side,  and  west  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, passes  off  by  Sorberry  and  Swatara  creeks,  and  these  streams  af- 
ford favorable  grades  for  railways  which  are  laid  for  some  distance  up 
them.  The  coal  mined  upon  them  and  their  tributaries,  descends  them 
to  their  junction ; and  then  follows  the  main  stream  to  Pine  Grove,  where 
it  is  transported  into  the  feeder  of  the  Union  canal.  Passing  down  the 
feeder  to  the  main  canal,  part  of  it  is  carried  to  the  Susquehanna  at 
Portsmouth,  and  part  to  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading.  The  trade  has  been 
much  impeded  by  want  of  water  in  the  feeder,  and  has  suffered  consider- 
ably during  the  present  season. 

In  the  region  of  the  Swatara,  the  coal-field  divides,  the  main  body  ex- 
tending thirty-five  miles  in  a southwesterly  direction  almost  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  a long  spur  running  twenty-seven  degrees  north  of  this,  and 
terminates  twenty  miles  from  Swatara,  at  Lyken’s  Valley.  The  southern 
fork  has  been  but  little  worked  ; though  a large  number  of  trials  made  ! 
within  some  years  past,  have  concurred  in  showing  it  to  contain  much 
good  coal,  vaiying  from  hard  anthracite  to  well  marked  bituminous  coal.  , 
The  anthracite  extends  from  Swatara  to  Gold  Mine  Gap,  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Susquehanna ; afler  which  a gradual  change  takes  place,  the  ^ 
volatile  proportions  regularly  increasing,  until  at  Rattling  Run  Gap,  thir- 
teen miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  they  amount  to  17  per  cent.  Between 
these  places,  several  varieties  of  semibituminous  coal  are  found,  in  which 
the  volatile  matter  varies  from  4 to  17  per  cent.  From  Rattling  Run  the 
coal  continues  nearly  uniform  in  its  character,  to  the  end  of  Sharp  moun- 
tain, within  half  a mile  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  eight  miles  above 
Harrisburg,  at  Dauphin. 

On  the  northern  spur,  operations  have  been  commenced  at  two  points, 
the  Bear  Valley,  and  Lykens  Valley.  The  first,  and  most  eastern  of  these 
points,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  connect  by  a railroad  of  twenty-seven 
miles  with  the  Susquehanna,  thirty-five  miles  above  Harrisburg,  and  to 
carry  the  coal  down  the  canals  of  that  river.  Within  a short  time  past 
a route  has  been  laid  out,  proceeding  from  Rausch  Gap  in  a southwardly 
direction,  round  the  knob  of  the  Peter’s  and  Berry’s  mountains;  and  thence 
descending  Clarke’s  valley  to  the  Susquehanna,  nine  miles  above  Harris- 
burg. The  road  proposed  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  has  been 
laid  out  with  the  favorable  grade  of  seventeen  feet  to  the  mile  descend- . 
ing  to  the  fiver.  Its  distance  from  tide  water  at  Havre  de  Grace,  one 
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hundred  and  twelre  milesy  ig  almeet  too  great  to  admit  of  its  oorape^iff 
successfiillj  with  less  distant  mines;  particularly  with  Pottsville,  which 
is  within  ninety-four  miles  of  Richmond.  It  is  probably  this  circumstance, 
with  others,  that  has  prevented  the  company  from  proceeding  with  their 
improvements,  and  their  operations  are  now  suspended. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  this  spur,  the  mountain  is  cut  through  on 
the  southern  side  by  Bear  Creek,  and  the  mines  in  its  vicinity  are  chiefly 
worked  by  the  Lyken’s  Valley  Company,  who  have  a railroad  extending  from 
the  gap  to  the  Susquehanna,  a distance  of  sixteen  miles,  idotig  the  valley 
of  Wiconisco  Creek.  From  the  mouth  of  this  creek,  the  .state  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  well  known  “ Wiconisco  Feeder,”  which,  afler 
having  cost  nearly  $400,000,  was  abandoned.  The  ostensible  object  of 
its  construction,  which  was  to  attain  a larger  supply  of  water  for  the  Penn- 
^Ivania  canal,  was  easily  and  cheaply  efiect^  by  repairing  the  dam  at 
JDuncan’s  Island. 


Art.  V— what  IS  A REVENUE  TARIFF  ?— WHO  PAYS  THE  DUTY  ? 

A larntmoM  of  the  terms,  feotective  duty,  and  revenue  duty — or,  the  diffekencb 

BETWEEN  A TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE,  AND  A TARIFF  FOR  FBOTECTION,  CLEARLY  EXPLAINS^. 

It  is  our  object  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  gross  errors, 
in  the  general  reasoning  upon  this  branch  of  the  Tariff:  errors  that  are 
met  with  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  laying  of  duties 
purely  for  revenue,  as  well  as  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  declare 
themselves  friendly  to  a system  of  duties  designed  for  protection  as  well  as 
for  revenue. 

Let  us,  first,  briefly  define  a revenue  tariff,  by  stating  one  or  two  general 
maxims  that  we  deem  irrefutable : — 

1st.  A revenue  tariff  is  one  in  which  the  rates  of  duty  are  the  lowest 
that  will  produce  the  amount  of  revenue  required. 

2nd.  A duty  must  be  laid  on  all  imports,  that  will  bear  a duty,  without 
prohibiting  the  importation. 

All  tariffs  in  which  either  of  these  essential  principles,  or  general  maxims, 
are  not  strictly  adhered  to,  are  intended  to  accomplish  other  objects  than 
toproeure  revenue  for  the  support  of  government.  It  is  true  that  all  tariffs, 
by  which  duties  are  laid  on  imports,  coming  in  competition  with  a similar 
domestic  article,  afford  protection.  But  if  the  rates  are  the  lowest  that 
will  procure  sufficient  revenue,  and  every  article  that  will  bear  a duty  is 
taxed,  the  protection,  or,  in  other  words,  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  home 
producers  of  the  article,  is  inevitable  and  inseparable  from  a tariff  based 
upon  revenue  principles  solely.  If  an  annual  revenue  of  $20,000,000  be 
necessary  to  support  the  government,  and  rates  of  duty  varying,  say,  from 
one  to  twenty  per  cent,  averaging  about  ten  per  cent  on  all  imports  that 
will  bear  a duty,  are  the  lowest  rates  that  will  produce  the  required  amount, 
then  each  and  every  rate  of  duty  would  be  a revenue  rate,  and  the  whole 
combined  would  form  a pure  revenue  tariff.  In  this  case,  $200,000,000 
worth  of  dutiable  imports  would  bring  into  the  treasury  the  $20,000,000 
revenue.  But  this  would  not  be  the  extent  of  the  tax  upon  the  people. 
In  every  case,  even  though  the  tariff  be  a pure  revenue  tariff,  where  the 
imported  artide  comes  in  competition  with  a similar  artide  of  domestic 
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productum^  whaterer  it  mxj  be,  the  dirty  epeirates  as  a bddkity  in  &vor  of 
those  whose  capital  is  employed  in  producing  the  domestic  article,  and,  to 
that  extent,  adds  to  the  burthens  of  the  consumers.  But,  suppose  you 
increase  the  rate  of  duty,  on  some  articles,  to  forty  per  cent,  varying  from 
one  to  forty — averaging  about  twenty  per  cent— on  all  imports,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  increase,  in  the  rates,  you  lessen  the  imports  to 
9100,000,000,  you  would  still  bring  into  the  treasury  the  $20,000,000 ; 
but  you  would  do  this  at  the  expense  of  destroying  the  one  half  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  and  you  would  impose  a tax,  aside  from  revenue,  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  consumption  of  the  people,  not  a dollar 
of  which  would  find  its  way  into  the  treasury,  but  all  of  which  would  be 
so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  those  whose  capital  is  employed  in  producing 
the  domestic  articles,  similar  to  the  foreign  on  which  the  duties  are  laid. 

The  same  amount  of  revenue  may  be  raised  by  adopting  difierent  rates 
of  duties.  If  you  wish  to  lessen  the  revenue  produced  by  any  tarifiT  law, 
you  can  efiect  your  object  by  two  modes  : — you  can  raise  the  rates  of  duties 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  prohibit  importation,  so  much  so  as  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  duty  instead  of  increasing  it ; or,  you  can  efilect  a reduction  in 
the  amount  of  revenue  raised,  by  lessening  the  rates  of  duties  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  increased  importations  occasioned  by  the  lower  rates,  will 
not  counterbalance  the  loss  produced  by  the  decrease  in  the  rates  of  duties. 
In  the  former  case,  you  increase  the  prohibitory  powers  of  the  tarifiT  more 
than  the  increased  rates  of  duties  will  compensate  for,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  decrease  in  the  rates  is  so  great,  that  the  freedom  of  trade  it 
produces  is  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenue  occasioned 
by  the  diminishing  of  the  rates. 

Each  article  imported,  that  will  bear  a duty  without  destroying  the 
importation,  may  have  a certain  rate  of  duty  laid  upon  it,  that  will  pr^uce 
more  revenue  than  any  other  rate  will  produce,  and  a certain  lute  laid 
upon  it  that  will  produce  less  revenue  than  any  other  rate  will  produce, 
liie  former  may  be  called  the  maximum,  and  the  latter  the  minimum  rate ; 
or,  more  properly,  the  one  is  the  rate  which  produces  the  maximum  amount, 
and  the  other,  Uie  rate  which  produces  the  minimum  amount  of  revenue. 
We  ilo  not  pretend  that  legislators  can  discover  the  precise  rate  per  cent 
of  duty  upon  an  article  of  importation  that  will  produce  either  the  maximum 
or  the  minimum  amount  of  revenue  ; yet  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
such  rates  do  exist.  Mathematicians  all  agree  that  the  area  of  a circle 
is  equaled  by  a square  of  certain  dimensions ; but  the  exact  dimensions  of 
such  a square  has  never  been  discovered.  And  we  apprehend  about  as 
much  difficulty  in  stating  that  precise  rate  of  duty  on  a given  article  of 
importation  that  will  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  revenue,  as  will  have 
to  be  surmounted  before  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  can  ^ produced. 
But,  of  this  it  is* not  our  purpose  now  to  speak,  as  we  desire  simply  to 
explain  the  difierence  between  a revenue  and  a protective  tarifi[|  or  between 
a duty  laid  to  procure  revenue  solely,  and  one  designed  to  accomplish  other 
objects,  as  well  as  to  procure  revenue.  . 

If  the  maximum  rate  of  duty,  on  a given  article  of  importation,  be  ten 
per  cent,  and  it  produces  $1,000,000  revenue,  when  ody  $500,000  be 
required,  yUd  can^  according  to  the  foregoing  principles,  pi^uce  the  latter 
sum,  either  by  *ihcre^{ng  or  decreasing  the  rate  of  duty.  If  you  produce 
the  required  by  lessening  the  rate,  your  object  is  revenue  soU^; 

and  if  you  prbdlioe'die  required  amount  by  increasing  the  rate,  your  object 
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is  not  revenue  only,  but  it  is  also  to  protect,  or  benefit  certain  interests  ; or, 
as  some  express  it,  to  plunder  certain  branches  of  industry  in  order  to 
protect  or  benefit  others.  If  the  required  amount  be  produced  by  decreasing 
the  rate,  it  is  a revenue  duty ; and  if  produced  by  increasing  the  rate,  it 
is  a protective  duty.  The  slightest  reflection  upon  the  subject  will  satisfy 
an  intelligent  man  that  these  distinctions  are  founded  in  truth,  which  can- 
not be  shaken  by  sophistry,  however  plausible.  Hence  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  advocate  of  a revenue  tariff,  to  be  told  by  the  friend  of  protection,  that 
he,  too,  is  in  favor  of  raising  no  more  revenue  than  the  absolute  wants  of 
the  government  require,  and  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  such  an  amount 
of  protection  as  a tarifl*  that  will  produce  sufficient  revenue  will  afford. 
A pure  revenue  tariff  demands,  that  the  necessary  amount,  required  by  the 
government,  be  raised  by  the  lowest  rates  of  duties,  so  that  commerce 
may  be  as  little  restricted  as  possible.  It  demands,  that  whatever  protec- 
tion, or  benefit,  accrues  to  certain  interests,  at  the  expense  of  others,  shall 
be  inevitable,  or  inseparable  from  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue  raised. 
To  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  restricting  the  amount  of  revenue  raised, 
to  the  necessary  demands  of  the  treasury,  is  asserting  nothing  either  for 
or  against  a revenue  tariff,  or  for  or  against  a protective  tarifl’;  and  the 
assertion  may  be  made,  and  is  as  frequently  made,  and  with  as  much 
propriety,  by  the  advocates  of  a high  duly,  as  by  those  friendly  to  a low 
one.  If  too  much  revenue  be  raised,  the  protectionist  says,  “ increase  the 
rates  of  duties,  and  thus  shut  out  the  imports,  and  so  bringdown  the  revenue 
to  the  wants  of  the  government ; increase  the  prohibitory  powers  of  the 
tariff,  and  thus  procure  as  little  revenue  as  you  may  require.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friend  of  a pure  revenue  tariff,  says,  “ reduce  the  rates 
still  lower,  and  thus  produce  the  necessary  amount ; make  the  rates  so 
low  that  the  increased  imports  will  not  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by 
the  reduction  in  the  rates.” 

The  result  then  is,  that  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  on  each  given  article 
of  importation,  that  will  bear  a duty,  and  still  be  imported,  and  that  will 
produce  sufficient  revenue,  is  the  true  rev>enue  rale ; and  the  duty  that 
accrues  is  a revenue  duty.  And  all  higher  rates  are  designed  to  benefit 
certain  branches  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  others  ; or  intended  as  a 
bounty  to  those  who  invest  their  capital  in  the  production  of  similar  domestic 
articles.  The  bounty  may  not,  and  we  think  does  not,  benefit  labor  in 
any  department  of  industry,  but  is  rather  a tax  upon  labor  to  swell  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist.  It  may  not  benefit  industry  in  any  of  its  branches, 
but  it  increases  the  profits  of  the  monied  capital  invested  in  the  production 
of  the  home  article  protected. 

The  next  principle  to  elucidate  is  ; — 

that  no  doty  can  be  designed  for  revenue  solely,  or  properly  called  a revenue  duty, 

so  LONG  AS  ANY  MATERIAL  PORTION  OF  THE  IMPORTS,  THAT  WILL  BEAR*A  DUTY,  IS  ADMITTED 

FREE.  ' 

This  is  the  second  maxim  we  laid  down  on  the  introduction  of  our  argu- 
ment, and  it  is  most  especially  true,  when  the  list  of  free  articles,  in  any 
tariff,  embraces  imports  of  extensive  consumption,  and  which  do  not  come 
in  competition  with  a similar  article  of  domestic  production  ; or  when  the 
free  list  includes  articles  not  grown  or  made  at  home.  For  example,  tea 
and  coflfee  : these  are  articles  of  extensive  consumption,  and  are  not  pro- 
ducts of  home  growth.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  rate  of  duty  may  be 
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put  upon  thttie  aiiicles,  fMe  amount  raised  does  not' operaiW  as  a bounty  to 
any  class  of  men,  but  every  dollar  of  the  tax  finds  its  way  into  the  treasury 
of  the  government.  The  rate  of  duty  may  be  excessive,  too  high  for 
revenue  ; it  might  be  burdensome,  extremely  oppressive  ; yet  the  burthens 
would  fall  with  far  greater  uniformity  upon  the  difierent  grades  of  wealth 
than  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  duty  on  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  sugar,  and 
salt ; all  of  which  are  necessaries  for  the  poor,  and  those  in  middling 
Circumstances.  In  one  case,  every  dollar  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  nation 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all;  and,  in  the  other  case*  only  a part  finds  its 
way  into  the  treasury,  and  the  rest  into  the  pockets  of  those  whose  capital 
is  invested  in  producing  domestic  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  sugar,  and  salt. 
No  principle,  then,  can  be  clearer  than  that  a duty  cannot  be  a revenue 
duty,  so  long  as  articles  are  imported  free  which  will  bear  a duty,  whether 
a similar  article  be  made,  or  grown  at  home,  or  not.  If  a portion  of  the 
tiecessary  revenue  be  raised  on  tea,  coffee,  the  spices  of  tropical  climates, 
and  all  other  articles  which  are  either  grown  or  made  abroad,  and  of  which 
our  people  consume,  but  do  not  grow  or  make,  we  will  certainly  require 
less  revenue  from  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  sugar,  salt,  etc.,  which  are  pro- 
duced at  home,  as  well  as  imported.  We  could  then  lower  the  rates  on 
these  necessaries  of  life,  and,  thereby,  materially  lessen  the  burthens  of 
taxation.  The  duty  on  the  articles  not  produced  at  home,  goes  into  the 
treasury,  while  the  doty  on  the  articles  of  import,  of  which  we  have  similar 
ones  of  domestic  production,  would  be  a tax  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
home  article,,  as  well  as  upon  those  imported.  In  the  one  case,  the  con- 
sumers contribute  to  increase  the  profits  of  those  who  produce  the  home 
article,  as  well  as  for  revenue ; while,  in  the  other,  they  contribute  not  a 
dollar  but  which  finds  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  and  is  a 
common  benefit  to  all. 

It  follows,  then,  clearly,  that  a duty  cannot  be  a revenue  duty,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  so  long  as  any  important  article  of  import  that  will 
bear  a duty,  is  admitted  free.  If  you  omit  to  tax  an  article  that  will  pro- 
duce  revenue,  you  certainly  will  have  to  increase  the  tax  upon  some  other 
article,  in  oHcr  to  procure  the  requisite  amount  of  revenue  ; and  the  moment 
you  thus  discriminate,  your  object  is  not  revenue  solely,  but  something  else. 
To  discriminate,  by  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty,  upon  which 
revenue  might  be  raised,  and  place  higher  duties  upon  other  articles,  is  not 
to  discriminate  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  Discriminating  duties  are 
right  and  proper  when  the  object  is  revenue.  Indeed,  a tariff  cannot  be 
designed  for  revenue  solely,  without  discriminations,  or  adopting  different 
rates  of  duties  on  different  articles  of  importations,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
A tariff  with  uniform  rates,  or  the  same  rate  on  each  article  imported,  which 
is  frequently  called  a “horizontal  tariff,”  would  not  be  a‘ revenue  tariff. 
A rate  of  duty  that  would  produce  a large  amount  of  revenue,  if  laid  upon 
a certain  article,  might  entirely  prohibit  the  importation  of  another  article. 
It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  suppose  hat  a “ horizontal  tariflT*  can  be  consis- 
tent with  a revenue  tariff.  The  principles  of  the  one  are  opposed  to  those 
of  the  other.  The  one  discriminates,  by  adopting  different  rates,  so  as  to 
restrict  foreign  commerce  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  procure  the  necessary 
revenue  firdm  the  lowest  rates  on  each  article.  The  other  abandons  this 
intelligent  discrimination,  the  object  of  which  is  revenue  solely,  in  the 
adoption  of  an  arbitrary  uniformity  in  the  rates,  without  any  regard  to  the 
effect  it  may  have  on  particular  articles  of  commerep.  But  we  are  digress- 
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ing  from  our  argument  against  the  admission  of  certain  knportSy  free  of 
duty,  being  consistent  with  a revenue  tarijQT.  We  now  return  to  that  branch 
of  our  argument.  Suppose  that  the  whole  amount  of  revenue  necessajry 
to  support  the  government  could  be  raised  by  taxing  the  imports  of  cotton 
goods,  and,  that  in  adjusting  the  rate  of  duty  on  those  imports,  you  should 
adopt  the  lowest  that  will  give  the  required  amount — ^would  this  be  a reve- 
nue rate,  or  the  duty  a revenue  duty  ? Most  certainly  neither.  You  have 
admitted  all  other  imports  free,  therefore,  you  have  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  adopting  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  on  the  cotton  imports ; though  te 
the  supposed  cose,  you  adopt  the  lowest  rate  compatible  with  revenue, 
it  is  not  a revenue  rate,  or  the  duty  a revenue  duty.  The  advocajte#  ^ 
a return  to  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act,”  seem  to  fr>rgel  llpC 
that  act  violated  the  revenue  principle  of  duties,  in  this  particular,  to 
greater  extent  than  any  other  tariff  act  since  the  origin  of  the  govenunai^ 
^e  present  tarifr^  which  they  so  much,  and  so  justly  too,  condenm,  is  maeli 
more  just  in  this  particular.  The  **  compromise  act”  admitted  free  about 
the  one  half  of  the  whole  imports,  and  its  only  redeeming  feature  waat 
that  it  greatly  reduced  the  duties  on  the  other  half.  Let  ns  look  at  thas 
compromise  act”  for  a moment ; there  is  a warning  in  it  to  fiiture  legia- 
lators  ; an  important  lesson  to  learn  from  an  examination  of  its  princi^ea 
and  details.  The  distinguished  author  of  this  act,  is  the  reputed  &theraf 
the  so-styled  American  system,”  the  protective  system.  He  has  bean 
accused  of  abandoning  this  system,  his  own  offspring,”  and  the  introdoe- 
tion  of  the  compromise  act,”  by  which  duties  were  entirely  abandoned 
on  more  than  one  half  of  the  imports,  and  greatly  reduced  on  the  other 
half,  is  offered  as  an  evidence  of  this  abandonment  of  a policy  that  the 
best  years  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  render  permanent.  Mr.  Clay 
has  repeatedly  denied  any  change  in  his  opinions,  respecting  the  propria^ 
of  firmly  adhering  to  the  protective  system,  and  we  frankly  admit  that  the 
principles  of  the  “ compromise  act”  were  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 
protective  policy^  whatever  its  author’s  motives  may  have  been.  What  k 
it  that  gave  rise  to  the  present  tariff,  the  most  protective  one  ever  passed  ? 
We  answer,  most  unhesitatingly,  the  ^compromise  act.”  Had  the  reduc- 
tions of  duty,  effected  by  that  act,  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  {uria- 
ciples  of  revenue,  or  had  moderate  duties  been  put  upon  the  silks,  linens, 
and  other  articles,  admitted  free  under  it,  an  overflowing  treasury  woidd 
have  been  the  consequence  in  1 842.  One  extract  from  the  act  will  show 
its  character,  and  serve  to  illustrate,  most  clearly,  our  argument 

Sec.  4,  of  the  act  of  1833,  (“  Compromise. Act,”)  says,  **And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that,  in  addition  to  the  articles  now  exempted,  by  the  act  of  14th 
July,  1832,  and  the  existing  laws,  from  the  payment  of  duties,  the  following 
articles  imported  from  and  afler  the  31st  December,  1833,  and  until  the 
30th  June,  1842,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty,  to  wit : bleached 
and  unbleached  linens,  table  linens,  linen  napkins,  and  linen  cambrics, 
and  worsted  stuff  goods,  shawls,  and  other  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  shall  be  the  component  or  chief  value,  coming  from  this  side  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  sewing  silk.” 

During  the  time  this  act  was  in  operation,  about  eight  and  a half  years, 
more  than  #220,000,000  in  value,  of  the  free  goods,  enumerated  above, 
were  imported.  Had  they  been  subject  to  a revenue  duty,  of,  say,  twenty 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  #44,000,000  revenue  would  have  accrued,  which 
would  have  left  many  millions  in  the  treasury,  instead  of  a national  debt. 
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whdn  tlie  present  tariff  W&s  p&Med.  Hfld  sncIi  been  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  in  1842,  who  would  have  dared  to  propose  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion 1 On  the  contrary,  a bill  would  have  been  introduced,  reducing  still 
further  the  burthens  of  taxation.  Wisely  then,  did  Mr.  Clay,  and  his 
coadjutors,  adopt  the  principles,  and  frame  the  details  of  the  compromise 
act,”  so  as  to  secure  jti^tcre  protection,  and  the  permanency  of  his  avowed 
policy.  With  much  sagacity  did  he  take  advantage  of  the  threatened  civil 
revolution,  that  the  extreme  of  protection  had  produced,  and  which  seri- 
ously endangered  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  at  that  day.  He  held  out 
what  was  termed  the  “ olive  branch  of  peace,”  but  which  contained  a fetal 
poison,  from  which  sprang  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  free-traders  of  the  south, 
and  other  sections  of  the  Union,  may  have  supposed  that  the  victory  was 
theirs,  but  the  result  has  proved  that  they  were  deluded ; they  did  not  under- 
stand the  effect  of  the  free  list.  That,  and  that  alone,  engrafted  upon  the 
nation’s  industry  the  burthens  of  the  present  high  system  of  taxation.  Let 
us  learn,  then,  from  the  school  of  sad  experience,  the  true  principles  of  a 
revenue  tariff. 

We  conceive  then,  that  we  have  clearly  established  the  principle,  that 
no  duty  can  be  a revenue  duty,  based  upon  revenue  principles,  or  designed 
ft>r  revenue  solely,  so  long  as  a part  of  the  imports  upon  which  revenue 
can  be  raised  are  admitted  free.  The  free  admission  of  a part  of  the 
imports  upon  which  revenue  would  accrue,  if  taxed,  creates  a necessity 
for  higher  duties  on  the  rest,  and  this  constitutes  a departure  from  the 
plainest  principles  of  a revenue  duty.  The  moment  you  discriminate,  by 
admitting  a free  list,  including  importations  upon  which  a duty  might  be 
imposed,  and  revenue  raised,  your  object  is  not  revenue,  but  something 
else.  And  whatever  that  something  else  may  be,  the  result  is,  higher 
duties  on  the  dutiable  imports,  which  increases  the  protection,  or  the  benefits 
of  those  whose  capital  is  invested  in  producing  the  domestic  articles  on 
which  the  duty  is  raised.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  the  oliject  of  admitting 
tea  and  coffee  free,  is  to  relieve,  in  a measure,  the  great  body  of  those 
who  consume  these  articles  of  the  burthens  of  taxation.  If  this  be  the 
object,  it  must  wholly  fell.  You  only  transfer  the  tax  from  tea  and  coffee 
to  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  salt,  etc.,  articles  certainly  as  necessary  to  the 
subsistence  and  coniforts  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  tea  and  coffbe.  If 
the  object  of  the  free  admbsion  of  tea  and  coffee,  be  to  relieve  the  laboring 
classes  of  society,  who,  we  will  admit,  consume  these  articles  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  to  pay  for  them,  it  wholly  fails,  also— for  they  are  thereby 
compelled  to  pay  heavier  taxes  upon  their  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  their 
iron,  and  salt,  etc.,  articles  of  much  greater  necessity  than  tea  and  coflbe, 
and  which  are,  and  must  be,  from  the  condition  of  man’s  wants^  more 
generally  consumed  by  the  people,  than  tea  and  codbe.  It  follows,  then, 
Uiat  discriminations  of  this  nature,  instead  of  lessening  the  burthens  of 
the  poor,  and  industrious  portion  of  the  people,  increase  them.  It  is  fer 
better  for  the  poor  and  industrious  man,  that  a moderate  duty  should  be 
laid  upon  tea  and  coffee,  and  a portion  of  the  burthens  removed,  which 
exist  in  the  shape  of  a tax  on  the  garments  that  protect  him  ftrom  winter’s 
chilling  blast,  the  iron  that,  in  so  many  varied  shapes,  his  toiling  hands 
direct,  in  medianical  and  agricultural  employments,  and  the  salt  that  sea* 
sons  his  frugal  meal.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  you  fevor  the  industrious 
portion  of  the  community — men  of  limited  means — ^by  a tariff  that  dis- 
criminates in  fevor  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  that  portion  of  the  imports  that 
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we  do  not  grow  or  make  at  homey  which  policy  foraea  higher  laxee  on  dm 
prime  necessaries  of  life.  If  the  industrious  laboring  classes  pay  a tax  on 
the  tea  and  coffee,  they  find  themselves  able  to  consume,  they  can  be  taxed 
less  on  articles  ofgreater  necessity,  which  will  operate  much  to  their  benefit. 
The  whole  of  the  tax  on  tea  and  colSee  goes  into  the  treasury,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  that  does,  or  should,  protect  all  alike,  while 
only  a part  of  the  tax  on  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  etc.,  reaches  the  treasury, 
but  goes  into  the  pockets  of  capitalists. 

The  result,  then,  of  our  argument,  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  osten- 
sible object  of  admitting  any  article  free,  that  will  bear  a duty,  be  it  to 
relieve  the  whole  community  from  the  burthens  of  taxation,  or  to  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  the  poor  and  industrious,  the  effect  is  to  increase  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  a small  part  of  the  people,  whose  capital  is  invested 
in  producing  the  domestic  articles  on  which  higher  duties  are  of  necessity 
imposed.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  result  of  such  discriminations  is  to  increase 
the  protective  powers  of  the  tariff  and  this  violates  the  revenue  principle. 
The  tariff  that  admits  such  discriminations  is  a protective  tariff  designed 
not  only  for  revenue,  but  for  protection  to  certain  interests,  or  protectioa 
to  monied  capital  invested  in  certain  branches  of  industiy. 

We  now  close  this  branch  of  the  subject;  satisfied,  ourselves  at  least, 
that  we  have  demonstrated  clearly,  that  every  tariff  that  admits  any  article 
free  of  duty,  that  might  be  taxed  and  revenue  accrue,  is  not  a revenue 
tariff ; and  every  tariff  that  does  not  adopt  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  that  will 
bring  sufficient  revenue  on,  every  description  of  imports,  is  not  a revenue 
tariff  But  every  such  tariff  is  designed  for  other  purposes  than  revenue, 
and  whatever  those  other  purposes  may  be, the  inevitable  effect  is  to  confer 
advantages  upon  one  portion  of  the  people,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most 
wealthy,  at  the  expense  of  the  most  numerous,  industrious,  and  least  wealthy 
portion.  We  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  another  branch  of  the 
subject. 

00X8  THB  D17TT  ON  AK  AXTICLE  INCRXA8B  ITS  TRICB  ? — ^AND,  IF  SO,  ON  WHOM  DOBS  THX  INCRBASB 
PRICE  FALL  ? — OR,  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  WHO  PATS  ;rHE  DUTY  7 

In  the  whole  field  of  tariff  discussion,  wide  as  it  has  b^en,  there  is  no 
branch  of  the  subject  that  has  been  attended  with  more  speculative  argu- 
ment than  this.  Reasoning  that  has  the  merit  of  being  ingenious,  at  least, 
plausible  sophistry,  bold  declaration,  columns  of  figures  taken  from  price- 
currents,  have  been  poured  forth  in  the  halls  of  the  national  legislature, 
promulgated  throughout  the  Union,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a power- 
ful and  widely  circulated  press,  to  demonstrate,  that  a doty  does  not  increase 
the  price  of  an  article  on  which  it  is  laid  ; or,  that  if  it  does,  the  consu- 
mers of  the  taxed  article  do  not  pay  the  duty,  or,  at  least,  but  a part  of  it. 
Borne  argue  that  the  fi)reign  producer  pays  uie  duty ; some  that  it  is  divided 
between  the  foreign  producer  and  the  domestic  consumer ; and  there  have 
been  those  who  boldly  declare  that  the  merchant  pays  the  duty,  or,  at  least, 
a considerable  portion  of  it.  The  American  people  have  been  told  that 
they  were  not  taxed  by  the  tariff  for  the  support  of  the  government  that 
protects  them,  but  that  their  system  of  indirect  taxation  forces  the  people 
of  other  governments,  with  which  they  trade,  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  to  keep 
vthe  wheels  of  Uncle  Sam’s  government  in  motion.  We  have,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  only  to  lay  a tax  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  a hundred  per  cent, 
on  all  we  buy  from  abroad,  and  those  from  whom  we  buy  will  deduct  the 
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amouirt  of  the  tax  frem  the  price  they  would  otherwise  sell  us  at,  and  thus 
the  American  importer  can  pay  the  duty,  and  offer  his  imports  to  the  con- 
sumers at  just  the  same  price  he  could  if  there  were  no  duty. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  there  are  men  of  intelligence,  who  insist,  with 
zeal  and  much  ability,  upon  the  truth  of  such  unwarrantable  and  bold 
assumptions.  But  so  it  is.  If  they  were  true  it  would  be  an  evil  of  im- 
mense magnitude  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  principle  once 
established,  and  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  American  people  are 
annually  paying  a large  portion  of.the  expenses  of  the  British  government. 
If  we,  by  taxing  what  we  ^y  of  Great  Britain,  force  her  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  our  government,  she,  in  taxing  heavily  what  she  buys  of  us,  compels 
our  people  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  government.  And^  as  the  amount 
required  for  the  support  of  our  government  is  less,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, than  any  other  government  with  whose  people  we  trade,  our  people 
must  be  taxed  annually  many  millions  of  dollars  more  to  support  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  than  Ive  draw  from  them  to  support  our  government. 
But,  however  absurd  these  assumptions  are,  they  are  urged  by  all  the 
powers  of  argument  possessed  by  many  intelligent  men,  all  of  whom  we 
cannot  believe  intend  to  deceive  the  American  people ; but,  that  some,  at 
least,  honestly  embrace  these  fatal  delusions. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  subject  in  a spirit  of  fairness  and  caftdor, 
though  the  whole  of  the  premises,  assumptions,  arguments,  and  conclu- 
sions of  these  men  appear  to  be  false  upon  the  slightest  reflection.  That 
a tax  upon  an  article  of  necessary  consumption,  whether  the  object  is  to 
procure  revenue,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  as  a general  rule,  raises  the 
price  of  the  article,  to  him  who  purchases  it  for  consumption,  appears  to 
be  a fact  of  so  self.evident  a nature,  that  it  might  be  considered,  at  least, 
presumptive  evidence  against  either  the  intelligence  or  honesty  of  one 
who  denied  it.  But  it  is  contended,  when  the  government  taxes  what  its 
people  purchase  abroad,  when  a similar  article  can  be  made  at  home,  that 
this  general  effect  of  a tax  does  not  follow.  It  might  not  be  denied,  they 
say,  that  a tax  upon  a pair  of  shoes,  a yard  of  cloth,  or  a bushel  of  salt, 
that  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  purchased  from  another,  and  which 
was  both  produced  and  consumed  in  the  country,  would  enhance  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  the  articles  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  ; and  yet  it  may 
be  true,  they  say,  that  when  the  tax  is  put  upon  the  foreign  article,  the 
same  result  does  not  follow.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  cleariy  understand- 
ing what  we  wish  to  explain — which  is,  that  a tax  on  an  imported  article 
increases  its  price,  as  a general  rule,  and  that  this  tax,  or  increased  price, 
is  paid  by  the  consumer-^suppose,  that,  in  imagination,  we  dispense  with 
the  business  of  an  importing  merchant,  and  that  the  planter  and  the  far- 
mer should  take  their  cargoes  of  cotton  and  wheat  to  the  foreign  market, 
and  sell  them,  and  purchase  the  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  hardware,  and  salt 
they  St  end  in  need  of.  When  they  return  with  their  purchases  to  the 
United  States,  they  are  met  by  the  collector  of  the  port,  who  demande 
twenty,  thirty,  or  fifly  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  value  of  their 
imports,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  government.  Now  the  man  who 
cannot  perceive  that  the  planter  and  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  their  goods,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  must  be  wholly 
devoid  of  common  sense,  and  to  such  it  is  idle  that  we  should  address  our- 
selves. . The  fiict,  certainly,  cannot  be  changed,  if  the  merchant  should 
purchase  the  cotton  and  wheat  from  the  &raier  and  planter,  and  send  it 
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•broaid  and  exchaiige  k for  inch  goods  as  the  former  and  planter  wisih  to 
eoDsoine.  He  would  pay  the  price  abroad,  and  the  home  duty,  and  in 

selling  to  the  consumer  receive  a profit  on  both.  Yet,  however  plain 
these  facts  may  appear,  they  do  not  fully  answer  the  assumption,  that  the 
price  of  an  article  is  not  increased  by  a tax  upon  it.  It  yet  remains  to  be 
proved  that  the  foreign  producer  does  not,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
our  manufacturers,  lessen  the  price  of  his  goods  to  the  American  purchaser 
the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  It  is  asserted  that  he  does,  and  that,  though 
the  American  consumer  may  pay  the  duty,  he  gets  his  goods  just  as  cheap 
as  if  there  were  no  duty.  What  the  consumer  pays  into  the  treasury  in 
the  shape  of  a duty,  the  foreigner  deducts  from  the  price  of  his  goods.  If 
this  be  so,  then,  indeed,  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  falls  on  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  the  assumption,  that  a duty  does  not  increase  the  price 
of  an  imported  article,  to  the  consumer,  is  fully  established.  But,  to  as- 
sume that  the  foreign  producer  deducts  from  the  price  of  what  he  sells, 
the  amount  of  duty  fixed  by  other  nations,  is  to  assume  that  which  cannot 
be  true,  and  is  contrary  to  every  sound  maxim  of  trade  and  commerce. 
It  is  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  producing  an  article  does  not  regulate  its 
price.  It  is  a law,  almost  universally  admitted,  that  the  price  of  any  freely 
produced  commodity  depends  essentially  on  the  cost  of  production.  The 
supply  and  demand  for  such  a commodity  may  also  effect  its  price,  tempo- 
rarily. But  the  change  in  price,  caused  by  a change  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing any  commodity  that  may  be  produced  to  any  desirable  extent,  is  a 
permanent  change — at  least  as  permanent  as  the  change  in  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  If  an  article  can  be  freely  produced,  to  an  extent  to  supply 
the  demands  of  all  who  have  the  ability  to  consume  it,  and  yet  it  be  not 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  price  would  temporarily  rise,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply.  But  the  fact  that  the  article 
can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  any  demand  that  may 
exist,  is  evidence  that  it  would  be,  and  prices  would  soon  fall  to  a fair  profit 
on  the  cost  of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  of  a freely 
produced  commodity  greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  the  price  would  tempo- 
rarily fall,  until  the  stock  on  hand  was  proportionate  to  the  demand.  A 
disproportion,  however,  between  the  supply  and  demand,  where  the  com- 
modity is  freely  produced,  cannot  long  exist.  The  increased  demands  of 
the  consumers  are  soon  known  to  the  producers,  and  the  wheels  of  their 
machinery  are  accelerated  in  speed,  and  the  equilibrium  is  soon  restored. 
We  may  assert  then,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  great 
law  that  regulates  prices  to  the  consumer,  of  all  commodities  that  can  be 
produced  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired,  is  the  cost  of  production ; to 
which,  of  course,  must  be  added  the  cost  of  transporting  the  article  from 
the  place  of  production  to  that  of  consumption,  and  all  governmental  exac- 
tions— also,  a fair  profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  producing  it.  Other 
elements,  affecting  price,  do  exist,  but  they  are  of  trivial  importance 
when  compared  to  this  great  regulator.  To  suppose  then,  that  the  foreign 
producer  will  deduct  the  amount  of  our  duty  from  the  price  that  he  would 
sell  at,  were  there  no  duty,  or  to  suppose  that  he  will,  upon  every  increase 
of  our  duty,  make  an  additional  deduction  from  former  prices,  is  to  suppose 
that  he  is  not  governed  by  those  universal  laws  that  regulate  the  exchange 
of  commodities  throughout  the  commercial  world,  and  that  regulate  and 
control  the  prices  of  all  freely  produced  commodities.  It  is  te  suppose 
that  he  can  set  these  natural  laws  aside  at  his  pleasure,  and  continue  his 
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business  at  just  such  prices  as  he  pleases,  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  cost  of  production.  Surely,  those  who  advocate  these  absurdities  must 
presume  largely  on  the  ignorance  of  our  people.  If,  when  the  govern- 
ment increases  the  duty,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  afford  to  deduct  the 
amount  from  his  former  prices,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  selling  us  at  an 
exhorbitant  profit  before  the  duty  was  increased.  If  so,  it  would  be  directly 
at  variance  with  a well  known  fact — which  is,  that  in  Great  Britain,  and 
other  European  countries,  from  which  we  purchase  a portion  of  our  man- 
ufactures, such  is  the  extent  of  the  competition  in  production,  that  profits 
scarcely  ever  exceed  a reasonable  remuneration  for  the  capital  invested. 
This  fact  is  not  doubted  by  any,  who  have  the  least  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  competition,  and  the  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factoring  establishments  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  We  ask,  then, 
what  credit  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  assertion,  that  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer can  demand  what  price  he  pleases,  to  Compensate  him  for  former 
losses  occasioned  by  selling  at  prices  less  than  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  inju- 
ring our  manufacturers  1 The  supposition  that  prices  can  be  thus  increased 
at  pleasure,  when  competition  is  unbounded,  is  too  absurd  for  serious  reflec- 
tion or  refutation.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing, in  Great  Britain,  alone — her  many  thousand  factories,  which, 
if  closed  for  sixty  days  would  produce  general  famine  and  a revolution  in 
her  government,  Svholly  preclude  the  possibility  that  those  who  own  them 
can  demand  what  prices  they  choose — twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or  a hundred 
per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  production.  An  advance  of  ten  per  cent 
above  a fair  profit,  would  cause  hundreds  of  establishments  to  spring  up 
with  the  rapidity  of  Jonah’s  gourd ; competition  would  increase  ten  fold, 
and  prices  would  fall  to  a fair  profit  on  the  cost  of  prodction. 

But  let  us  consider  these  unfounded  assumptions  under  another  aspect. 
Suppose  it  a fact,  that  the  British  manufacturers  did  absolutely  lessen  their 
prices,  say,  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  our  tariff 
tax  of  no  avail  to  the  home  manuf|cturer.  Now,  we  contend,  that  if  they 
continue  this  reduction  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  American  purchaser, 
they  would  have  to  make  the  same  reduction  to  the  merchants  of  other 
nations,  and  also  to  their  own  merchants,  on  the  whole  extent  of  their 
purchases  for  home  consumption.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  for  the 
British  manufacturers  to  sell  their  American  customers  twenty-five  per  cent 
less  than  they  do  the  merchants  of  other  nations,  or  their  own  merchants, 
for  British  consumption.  This  would  be  a species  of  favoritism  that  could 
not  long  exist,  without  producing  serious  consequences.  If  the  American 
merchant  could  buy* of  the  British  manufacturer  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
than  the  merchants  of  other  nations,  or  less  than  the  British  merchant,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  our  merchants  would  become  the  carriers  of  the 
whole  British  exports  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  equally  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  British  manufacturer  could,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
former  losses,  continue  to  sell  the  American  merchant,  at  higher  prices, 
than  the  merchants  of  other  nations,  or  higher  than  he  does  the  English 
merchant.  It  is  not  possible  that  he  can  sell  the  American  merchant  goods 
at  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  per  cent  more  than  he  charges  the  merchants 
of  other  countries.  Such  a policy  would,  of  course,  induce  the  merchants 
of  othei4iation8  to  purchase  in  the  English  market,  and  export  to  the  United 
States.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  the  British  manufacturer  to  continue  to 
sell  us  at  one  price,  and  her  own  merchants,  for  home  consumption,  at 
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another.  Is  it  not  the  extreme  of  ignorance  then,  to  place  the  least'reK^ 
ance  upon  the  truth  of  these  reckless  and  unwarantable  assumptions,  so 
contrary  to  every  sound  and  well  attested  maxim  of  commerce  ? 

But  there  are  those  who  assume  middle  ground  in  relation  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  duty  affects  price.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  arguments  that 
has  been  advanced  by  those  who  assert  the  in  medio  doctrine,  was  advanced 
by  a distinguished  late  United  States  senator,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
last  Congress,  when  the  tariff  question  underwent  a thorough  discussion. 
The  senator  referred  to,  is  an  able  opponent  of  the  “ protective  system,^ 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  had  the  least  intention  to  weaken 
the  argument  on  the  opposite,  or  free-trade  side  of  the  question,  though 
such  was  the  tendency  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  senator.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  argument,  so  far  surpassed  all  others  that  we  have  seen,  of  a 
similar  import,  that  we  gdve  it  in  the  senator’s  own  language,  so  that  it 
may  be  understood  in  all  in  force,  and,  also,  that  we  may  the  better  explain 
its  unfounded  assumptions  to  those  who  will  examine  carefully  what  we 
have  to  say.  We  extract  from  the  senator’s  published  speech,  as  follows 

He  would  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  illustration,  that  our  trade,  for  the  year 
1842,  was  perfectly  free  of  all  duties  upon  imports;  that  A.  B.,  a merchant  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  imported,  during  that  year,  50,000  yards  of  woollen  cloths, 
which  cost  him,  delivered  at  the  custom-house  in  New  York,  $100,000.  He  sold 
these  cloths  in  that  market,  during  that  year.  In  consequence  of  his  low  sales, 
the  manufacturers  of  woollens  of  this  country  came  to  Congress,  and  prayed  a 
duty  upon  woollen  cloths,  to  protect  their  interests ; and  Congress,  considering 
their  prayer  reasonable  and  proper,  and  requiring  a revenue  from  this  importati<m, 
imposed  a duty  upon  the  importation  of  woollen  clotlis,  of  the  year  1843,  of  25 
per  cent.  The  same  merchant  goes  to  Liverpool  in  the  year  1843,  and  tells  his 
English  manufacturer,  ‘ I want  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  which  I purchased  of 
you  last  year ; but  I cannot  pay  you  the  same  price  for  it,  because  my  govern- 
ment has  imposed  a duty  of  25  per  cent  upon  its  value,  which  I must  pay  to  its 
custom-house,  before  I can  ofler  the  cloth  in  my  market.  Last  year,  you  gave  me 
50,000  yards  for  $100,000,  and  the  operation  was  a fair  one  in  my  ti^e ; but,  as 
I must  pay,  this  year,  $25,000  in  duties  upon  the  same  purchase,  I cannot  give 
you  but  $75,000  for  the  50,000  yards.’  The  English  manufactnrer  replies, 

* Very  well,  sir,  we  cannot  lose  your  market ; and,  if  your  government  has  taxed 
our  cloths,  as  you  say,  we  must  assume  the  tax.  We  must  let  you  have  the  same 
50,000  3rards  of  cloth  for  $75,000  this  year,  which  we  sold  to  vou  last  year  for 
$100,000.*  The  merchant  takes  the  cloth,  pays  the  $75,000,  brings  it  to  New 
York,  pays  his  $25,000  of  duties  at  the  custom-house  there,  and  oO^rs  his  cloths 
in  the  same  market  as  last  year.  How  can  he  sell  ? The  cost  to  him,  last  year, 
was  $100,000,  paid  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  cost,  this  year,  is  $75,000 
paid  to  the  manufacturer,  and  $25,000  paid  to  our  custom-house,  making  $100,000 
in  all ; and  can  he  not  sell  at  the  same  prices  as  last  year  ? Most  certainly  be 
can ; and,  in  that  case,  what  protection  does  the  manufacturer  of  cloths  in  this 
country  derive  from  the  duty  ? Certainly  none.  If  the  foreign  article  can  be 
brought  here,  and  sold  in  our  markets  as  cheap  as  before  the  duty,  he  derives  no 
direct  benefit  from  the  tax.  It  is  a diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  foreign  manu- 
fecturer,  or  his  loss,  if  you  please ; but  the  domestic  manufacturer  takes  nothing 
by  it,  if  the  price  of  his  product  is  not  raised  in  our  markets,  or  if  the  foieign 
competing  piquet  is  not  excluded.  And  in  the  supposed  case,  where  the  foreign 
producer  pays  the  duty,  beyond  question  neither  of  these  consequences  follow 
from  it,  as  direct  protection.  It  will  not  do,  then,  as  a principle,  to  say  that  we 
can  impose  duties  upon  the  forei^  producer  to  protect  our  manu^tnraB,  if  com- 
merce survives,  and  imports  contmue ; because  the  case  supposed 
shows  that,  while  the  foreign  producer  pays  the  duty,  and  sends  the  goods,  file 
eest  in  our  market,  and  to  our  consumer,  is  not  enhanced ; and  that  market, 
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itself,  is  as  open  to  the  foreigner  as  it  was  before  the  duty.  In  these  cases,  there 
is  no  effective  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer.  Prohibition  must  take 
place,  or  the  price  must  be  raised  in  our  markets,  as  effects  of  the  duty,  or  our 
manufacturer  derives  no  benefit  from  it. 

“ He  would  make  another  illustration,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
Take  the  same  supposed  case,  except  to  assume  that  the  consumer,  in  our  coun- 
try, pays  the  whole  duty.  Then  the  New  York  merchant  pays  the  British  manu- 
facturer the  $100,000  for  his  cloth,  as  he  did  the  previous  year.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  pays  the  $25,000  duties  at  the  New  York  custom-house,  and  places  his 
cloths  upon  his  shelves  for  sale,  at  the  cost  of  $125,000,  instead  of  $100,000,  as 
in  the  last  year.  The  duty  has  raised  the  price  in  our  markets  to  its  extent,  and 
the  merchant  finds  ready  purchasers  at  the  enhanced  price.  Is  our  manufacturer 
then  protected  ? What  is  to  hinder  that  same  British  manufacturer  from  sending 
to  New  York  as  many  cloths  as  he  can  sell  ? and  how  does  the  duty  injure  him  ? 
He  is  compelled  to  pay,  at  our  custom-house,  the  $25,000  of  duties  upon  the 
$100,000  worth  of  cloths ; but,  as  he  sells  for  $125,000,  he  can  do  this,  and  still 
take  his  $100,000  home  with  him,  which  was  all  he  asked  before  the  duty.  At 
this  price,  then,  there  is  no  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer ; but,  as  soon 
as  the  price  recedes  from  the  $125,000,  for  the  supfiosed  quality  of  cloths,  he  is 
protected,  because  the  foreigner  must  pay  the  $25,000  of  duties,  while  he  pays 
nothing.  If  both  sell  an  equal  lot  of  cloths  for  $120,000,  as  the  duty  remains  the 
same,  Uie  foreigner  must  pay  $25,000  of  his  purchase  money  to  the  custom-house 
for  duties,  and  gets  but  $95,000  for  his  cloths ; while  the  domestic  manufacturer 
gets  the  whole  $120,000,  no  tax  having  been  imposed  upon  his  production.  The 
protection  is,  therefore,  an  efifective  protection  to  him  of  25  per  cent ; a part  of 
the  tax  falling  upon  Uie  foreign  producer,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  domestic 
consumers. 

“ Upon  these  illustrations,  he  wished  to  propound  the  folic  wing  inquiries,  to  be 
answered  by  those  who  had  studied  this  subject  more  deeply  than  himself : — ^Did 
they  not  show,  beyond  the  power  of  question,  that  while  the  foreigner  w6uld  con- 
sent to  pay  the  whole  duty,  his  gocds  could  be  sold  in  our  market  as  cheap  as 
before  any  duty  was  imposiM ; and  that,  although  he  might  fill  our  treasury,  there 
was  no  direct  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  ? That,  upon  the  other 
side,  if  the  whole  duty  fell  upon  the  domestic  consumer,  and  the  price  of  the  goods 
were  rused  in  our  markets  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  the  foreigner  could  afford  to 
send  his  goods  here,  pay  our  duty,  and  supply  our  market,  as  well  as  when  there 
was  no  duty,  thus  presenting  no  effective  protection  at  this  point  ? And  did  it  not 
necessarily  follow,  from  these  two  positions,  that  the  effective  protection  to  our 
manufacturer  was  only  when  the  jiyment  of  the  duty  was  divided  between  the 
foreign  producer  and  the  domestic  consumer  ? and  that  the  larger  the  share,  less 
than  the  whole,  which  the  market  imposed  upon  the  consumer,  the  better  for  hk 
interest,  because  that  was  the  government  of  his  price,  and  the  measure  of  his 
direct  protection  ? Was  it  not  true  that  he  had  no  other  benefit  from  that  portion 
of  the  duty  paid  by  the  foreign  producer,  than  as  it  made  our  markets  less  desira- 
ble, and  less  profitable  to  him,  because  that  went  to  depress  the  price  here,  and 
only  that  portion  paid  by  the  consumer  was  added  to  it  ?” 

There  is  so  much  ingenuity,  plausibility,  and  simplicity,  too,  in  this  ar- 
gument of  the  senator,  that  the  first  impression  to  most  readers  is,  that  it 
is  sound  common  sense  logic,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  shaken.  But 
let  us  see  if  it  will  stand  the  test  of  a critical  examination.  What  is  its 
purport  1 What  the  conclusions  to  which  the  senator  arrives  ? Its  purport 
and  conclusions  are,  that  if  the  foreign  producer  pays  the  whole  duty,  there 
is  no  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer,  and  no  protection  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  Also,  if  the  consumer  pays  the  whole  of  the  duty,  there  ie 
still  no  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  though  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  is  increased  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty.  But  if  the 
foreign  producer  pays  a part  of  the  duty,  and  the  consumer  the  rest,  then 
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there  is  an  effectual  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty,  and  an  increase  of  price  to  the  extent  of  that  part  of 
the  duty  which  falls  on  the  consumer.  The  first  part  of  the  argument  is 
indisputable.  If  the  foreign  producer  deducts  the  amount  of  our  duty  from 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  his  goods  were  there  no  duty,  then  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  duty  has  not  raised  the  price  of  the  article  to  the 
consumer,  neither  is  it  of  the  least  benefit  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
He  has  the  same  extent  of  foreign  competition,  under  the  operation  of  the 
duty,  that  he  had  when  trade  was  free.  So  long  as  foreigners  should  sell 
us  upon  such  terms,  they  would,  of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  our  gov. 
crnment,  and  completely  destroy  the  beneficial,  or  protective  effects  of  a 
duty,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  the  home  article  similar  to 
the  foreign  one  sought  to  be  excluded  by  the  duty.  We  pass  this  part  of 
the  senator’s  argument  as  perfectly  unobjectionable  and  irrefutable  ; neither 
an  increase  of  price,  or  protection  results  from  a duty  under  such  circum- 
stances. Now,  let  us  examine  the  assumption  of  the  senator,  in  which 
he  argues,  that  if  the  price  of  the  article  on  which  a duty  is  laid,  is  in- 
creased  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  and  that  this  increased  price  is  paid 
by  the  consumer,  there  is  still  no  benefit  to  the  manufacturer.  This  part 
of  the  argument  is  wholly  untenable  ; nay,  it  is  a perfect  fallacy,  as  wide 
from  the  truth  as  the  poles  are  asunder.  We  are  astonished  that  so  close 
a reasoner  could  argue  so  illogically.  Suppose  that  an  article  can  be  pro- 
duced in  England  twenty-five  percent  cheaper  than  it  can  be  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  impose  a duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  the  import 
of  the  article,  which,  it  is  admitted,  increases  the  price  of  the  imported 
article  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  there  be  no  protection  to  the  producer 
of  a similar  article  in  the  United  States  ? Most  certainly.  The  duty  has 
equalized  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  article  ; 
fair  competition  exists.  All  admit  that,  in  this  case,  if  there  were  no  duty, 
importation  would  entirely  furnish  home  consumption  ; and  all  must  admit 
that  the  duty  has  enabled  the  home  producer  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
producer.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  the  duty  has  increased  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
protection  afforded — the  very  fact,  that  the  senator’s  argument  supposes, 
would  destroy  protection.  If  the  foreign  producer  deducts  a part  of  this 
duty  from  the  former  price  of  the  article,  that  circumstance  would,  at  once, 
destroy  the  protection  afforded.  If  he  deducts,  say,  five  or  ten  per  cent 
of  the  duty  from  his  former  price,  when  he  has  an  advantage  of  twenty- 
five  in  the  cheapness  of  production,  he  would  still  have  the  whole  control 
of  our  market.  Yet,  it  is  precisely  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
senator’s  argument  insists  that  there  is  protection  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
duty.  If  the  argument  of  the  senator  is  sound,  then,  indeed,  the  usual 
effect  of  natural  laws  is  changed,  and  every,  hitherto,  well  established 
theory,  relative  to  the  law  of  prices,  is  still  involved  in  doubt.  But,  should 
the  duty  in  this  case  be  less  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production, 
though  it  would  increase  the  price  of  the  imported  article  the  whole  amount 
of  the  duty,  yet  there  could  not  be  any  domestic  production  of  the  article 
to  be  benefitted  by  this  increase  in  price.  But  to  whatever  extent,  if  any, 
the  domestic  article  might  be  produced,  it  would,  of  course,  bring  an 
increased  price  equal  to  the  duty.  Also,  if  the  duty  exceed  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  supposed  case,  the  domestic  article  w’ould 
monopolize  the  home  market ; yet  home  competition,  if  the  article  could 
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be  freely  produced,  woidd  soon  bring  down  prices  to  a &ir  profit  on  tbe 
cost  of  production,  and  the  consumer  would  only  have  to  pay  an  increase 
of  price  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad— or,  in  other  words,  he  would  only  pay  that  part  of  the  duty 
which  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  But  to  what- 
ever extent,  if  any,  the  article  might  be  imported  under  these  circuimtan- 
ces,  the  foreign  producer  would  have  to  deduct  from  his  former  price  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  our  duty  exceeded  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  result  then  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  a duty  is  laid  upon  a foreign 
article,  and  paid  by  the  consumer,  it  is  precisely  so  much  bounty  given  to 
every  one  who  pr^uces  a similar  article  at  home ; it  gives  the  home  pro- 
ducer an  advantage  fully  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  cost  of 
producing  the  article  abroad,  may  be  so  much  less  than  at  home,  that  the 
duty  may  not  be  high  enough  to  induce  home  production  to  any  conside- 
rable extent,  yet,  for  every  dollar’s  worth  produced,  a benefit,  or  protection 
ensues,  fully  equid  to  the  duty.  These  deductions  from  the  premises  ad- 
mitted, are  legitimate,  and  so  clear,  that  no  one,  who  examines  the  argu- 
ment, will  arrive  at  any  other  conclusionB.  • If  the  duty  be  twenty.five 
per  cent,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  in  favor  of  England,, 
but  fifteen  per  cent,  so  soon  as  home  competition  is  fully  established,  only 
a part  of  the  duty  would  be  added  to  the  price,  and  paid  by  the  consumer, 
and  the  foreign  article  would  be  excluded  from  the  market,  and  the  home 
producer  would  supply  all  demands,  at  prices  fifteen  per  cent  higher  than 
the  foreign  article  would  be  furnished  at  were  the  duty  taken  off ; which 
would  be  as  low  a price  as  they  could  afibrd  the  article  at.  The  balance 
of  the  duty  would  have  no  effect  iq>on  the  prices,  though  it  would  destroy 
foreign  competition. 

The  argument  of  the  senator  supposes  4hat  importations  can  be  as  great , 
under  a duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  though  the  price  should  be  raised  to 
the  consumer  the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  This  assumption  is  unfounded, 
for  two  reasons : the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  imported  article  would 
lead  to  home  production,  in  all  cases  where  this  increase,  occasioned  by 
the  duty,  should  be  sufiicient  to  justify  home  production.  And,  if  not, 
importation  would  diminish  from  the  inability  of  the  people  to  purchase  as 
much  at  high  as  at  low  prices.  The  fact  is,  the  argument  is  full  of  as- 
sumptions, not  founded  upon  any  elementary,  theoretical,  or  practical  prin- 
ciples of  the  laws  of  trade ; and  it  is  so  ingeniously  dove-tailed,  that  a 
hiMty  perusal  leaves  the  mind  full  of  erroneous  impressions.  If  the  foreign 
producer,  says  the  senator,  deducts  a part  of  the  duty  from  his  former  prices, 
and  the  consumer  pays  the  rest,  the  duty  is  efiectual,  and  protective  to  its 
full  amount ; but  there  is  no  protection,  argues  the  senator,  when  the  whole 
duty  is  added  to  the  price,  a^  paid  by  the  consumer.  When  the  foreign 
producer  makes  no  abatement  in  his  prices  to  counteract  the  effect  of  our 
duty,  then  there  is  no  protection  to  our  manufacturers,  but  when  he  makes 
an  abatement  of  a part  of  the  duty,  then  the  protection  is  full,  and  equals 
the  whole  duty.  This  middle  ground  argument  is  extremely  absurd — ^the 
sophistry  is  intolerable — the  suppositions  are  all  forced.  High  prices  of 
foreign  goods  do  no/,  according  to  this  logic,  either  lessen  importation,  or 
the  extent  of  their  consumption,  but  they  do  wUaaUy  drwe  out  the  Ameru 
can  article;  and  lower  prices  of  the  foreign  article  do  actiudUy  stmuUie 
home  yroduclMn^  and  lessen  the  denuind  for  foreign  goods ! High^dutiaa: 
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destroy  foreign  competition,  and  lower  duties  allow  the  domestic  article  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  foreign  in  our  markets  I If  goods  are  imported 
that  cost  abroad  $100,000,  and  pay  a duty  of  $25,000,  making  the  cost  to 
the  consumers  $125,000,  there  is  no  protection,  or  competition,  between 
the  f(>rf‘ign  and  domestic  producer.  But  if  the  same  goods  cost  abroad 
only  $05,000,  so  that  our  consumers  can  get  them,  duty  paid,  at  $120,000, 
then  the  domestic  article  comes  into  competition  with  the  foreign,  and  the 
duty  becomes  an  effectual  duty — a protective  duty ! If  the  whole  duty  is 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  the  price  abroad  not  lessened,  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer continues  to  send  his  goods  to  the  same  extent  as  when  there  was 
no  duty  to  increase  the  price  ; and  there  can  be  no  competition  under  these 
circumstances  ; and  that  the  foreign  goods  are  consumed  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, though  the  price  has  increased  twenty-five  per  cent ; and  this  increase 
is  no  benefit  to  the  domestic  manufacturer!  The  argument  assumes  that 
the  increase  of  price,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  is  the  very  reason 
why  the  article  cannot  be  supplied  at  home,  and  why  the  duty  affords  no 
protection  ; and  that  if  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  be  lessened,  then 
protection  to  the  home  producer  exists  I If  this  is  not  an  egregious  para- 
dox, a glaring  absurdity,  ridiculing  the  common  sense  of  men,  then  truth 
and  error  are  synonymous.  If  facts  they  are,  they  are  facts  of  a most 
startling  and  extraordinary  character.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  in- 
telligent protectionists,  the  monopolizing  manufacturers,  who  wring  out 
of  this  magnificent  delusion,  their  rich  dividends,  believe  one  syllable  of 
the  doctrine  their  ingenuity  has  invented.  Certainly  no  business  man, 
and  more  especially  if  he  belong  to  that  sharp,  calculating,  and  thoroughly 
well-informed  class  of  manufacturers,  who  profit  by  the  delusion,  and  who 
understand  the  elementary  principles  of  political  economy,  but  will  feel 
that  the  whole  theory  and  doctrine  is  absurd,  ridiculous,  childish,  and  re- 
pugnant to  his  good  sense  and  sound  judgment!  If  foreign  goods  find 
ready  purchasers,  when  the  price  is  increased  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty, 
and  paid  by  the  consumer,  they  would  find  as  ready  purchasers,  when  only 
a part  of  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price,  and  they  cost  less  to  the  consu- 
mers. Yet  it  is  confidently  asserted,  in  the  argument  we  have  quoted, 
that  the  reverse  is  true  ! — that  foreign  goods  would  find  ready  purchasers, 
at  high  prices,  but  would  come  in  competition  with  the  domestic  article  at 
lower  prices.  Goods  bought  abroad,  including  the  home  duty,  that  cost 
$125  000,  would  find  ready  purchasers,  and  exclude  the  domestic  rival; 
but  if  the  same  goods  cost  but  $120,000,  then  the  domestic  rival  comes 
into  fair  competition  with  the  foreign.  Wonderful  logic! — astounding 
truths,  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  in  the  nineteenth  century! 

We  now  bring  this  branch  of  our  argument  to  a close.  Our  object  has 
been  to  illustrate  that  a duty,  or  tax,  imposed  upon  an  imported  article, 
increases  its  price,  and  that  this  increased  price  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 
But  do  not  let  us  be  understood  that  a duty  invariably  increases  the  price 
of  all  articles  on  which  it  is  imposed,  or,  that  when  it  does  increase  the 
price,  the  increase  is,  in  all  cases,  equal  to  the  duty.  We  will,  briefly, 
explain  the  true  position  of  this  apparently  intricate  subject : — 

Ist.  A duly  put  upon  an  article  that  we  consume,  but  do  not  produce, 
increases  its  price  to  the  consumer,  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty^  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  something  more  in  the  shape  of  a profit  to  the  merchant  who 
first  pays  the  duty,  on  the  additional  capital  he  requires  to  conduct  his 
business. 
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2nd.  A duty  put  upon  an  imported  article,  when  a similar  article  can  be, 
and  is  produced  at  home,  but  cannot  be  produced  as  cheap  as  it  can  be 
imported,  the  duty  increases  the  price  of  the  imported  article,  and  its  do- 
mestic rival,  an  amoUnt  equal  to  (lie  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  it  at 
home  and  abroad. 

8rd.  A duty  put  upon  an  article  imported,  when  a similar  article  can 
be  produced  cheaper  at  home  than  abroad,  and  produced  to  an  extent  8U& 
ficient  to  answer  all  demand  for  it,  does  not  affect  price  <A  all. 

The  truth  of  these  general  maxims,  we  think,  cannot  be  shaken.  A 
duty  on  tea  and  cofiee  may  be  considered  as  an  illustration  of  the  first, 
and  a duty  on  the  principal  manufitetures  of  iron,  cotton,  and  wool,  of  the 
second,  and  a duty  on  raw  cotton,  wheat,  butter,  beef,  pork,  and  fimn  pro- 
ductions generally,  of  the  third  maxim.  But  when  the  and-protectionists 
assert,  as  many  of  them  do,  that  a duty  increases  the  price  of  an  article, 
in  every  case,  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty,  they  weaken  the  cause  they 
intend  to  support.  The  moment  the  duty  is  increased  beyond  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  importing  the  article  and  producing  it  at  home, 
its  power  to  increase  price  no  longer  exists — ^that  is,  if  the  home  produc- 
tion can  be  extended  so  as  to  supply  all  home  demand.  When  the  duty 
is  so  increased,  beyond  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home, 
and  that  of  importation,  it  becomes  entirely  prohibit^  in  its  effect — the 
fi>reign  article  is  no  longer  imported.  The  duty  on  low-priced  cotton 
manu&ctures  will  serve  to  iUustrate  our  argument.  The  duty  on  this 
description  of  goods  is  entirely  prohibitory,  yet  it  has  not  raised  their  price, 
probably,  more  than  from  thirty  to  fitly  per  cent  ad  valorem,  though  the 
duty  averages  full  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  this  description  of  goods. 
The  duty  is  much  more  in  this  case  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  and  abroad. 

We  admit,  that  if  the  importation  of  any  article  that  can  be  freely  pro- 
duced at  home,  is  exclude^  home  competition  will,  eventually,  reduce 
prices  to  a fiiir  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  But  if  the  article  cannot 
be  produced  at  home  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  abroad,  including  the  expenses 
of  importation,  its  price  is,  of  course,  increased  to  the  consumer  the  amount 
of  the  difference.  The  friends  of  the  protective  system  ought,  with  equal 
fairness,  to  admit,  that  if  we  should  abolish  the  duty  on  an  article  that  is 
freely  produced  abroad,  foreign  competition  would  prevent  the  foreign 
producer  from  demanding  a greater  price  than  will  give  him  a fiiir  profit 
on  the  cost  of  production.  Most  certainly,  common  honesty  will  not  dlow 
the  protectionists  to  prove  their  doctrine— of  home  competition  reducing 
prices  to  a fair  profit  on  the  capital  invested — ^by  a certain  method  of  rea- 
soning, and  to  deny,  wholly,  the  correctness  of  precisely  the  same  method 
of  reasoning  when  it  is  against  their  fiivorite  theory.  We  now  conclude 
our  argument,  which  has  been  confined  as  closely  as  possible  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  distinction  between  a revenue  and  a protective  duty ; and  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  a duty  upon  prices ; and,  also,  to  determine  by  whom 
the  duty  is  paid.  We  have  stated  our  argument  with  as  much  simplicity 
as  we  could  find  expressions  to  convey  our  meaning,  and  we  hope  that  we 
may  be  underwood.  If  we  have  been  able  to  Uirow  any  light  upon  a 
subject  that  hof  perplexed  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  of  parties, 
we  shall  feel  ounwlves  abundantly  gratified.  a.  i« 

VOL.  xin.-*]io.  29 
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Art.  VI.— maritime  LAW.— NO.  VUL 

PIBACY  AND  PKIVATBEB1N6. 

A PBiTATEBB  is  a vessel  fitted  out,  manned  and  ai4^ed  by  private  adven- 
turers, at  their  own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against  the  ves- 
sels and  commerce  of  an  enemy  at  sea.  Sovereigns  have  from  times  of 
earliest  history  made  use  of  the  aid  of  volunteer  individuals  agaihst  their 
enemies  as  auxiliary  to  the  public  powers.  Privateer  vessels,  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  have  not  been  permitted,  by  the  practice  of  nations,  to 
sail  without  a commission  or  letters  of  marque  from  their  sovereign, 
nor  until  the  owners  have  given  satisfactory  security  that  the  master  and 
crew  will  not  commit  aggressions  against  the  commerce  of  friendly  and 
neutral  nations.* 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year  1783,  urged  the  adoption  of  articles  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  mitigate  the  practices  of  war,  and 
especially  to  abolish  privateering  between  the  two  countries.  He  pro- 
posed to  abolish  privateering,  on  the  ground  that  the  abolition  of  it  would 
subserve  the>  interests  of  humanity  generally — greatly  diminish  the  in- 
centives to  war — secure  the  blessing  of  peace,  and  render  it  more  likely 
to  continue  and  be  lasting.  He  said  the  practice  of  robbing  merchants 
on  the  high  seas,  was  a remnant  of  ancient  piracy,  and  was  not  profitable 
to  a nation  that  authorised  it.  Some  rich  ships  in  the  beginning  of  a war 
are  surprised  and  captured — ^this  encourages  the  first  adventurers  to  fit 
out  other  vessels,  and  many  persons  embark  in  the  business — privateers 
are  multiplied,  but  the  country  becomes  more  careful,  and  arm  their  ships, 
and  seek  convoys — ^the  chances  of  profit  are  diminished — ^many  cruises 
are  made  wherein  the  expenses  more  than  counte]:l)aIance  their  gains ; 
some  obtain  good  prizes,  but  the  greater  part  of  adventurers  are  loosers, 
and  the  expenses  of  fitting  out  the  whole  number  of  privateers,  during  the 
war  are  much  greater  than  the  whole  amount  of  goods  taken.  Then 
there  is  the  national  loss  of  all  the  labor  of  so  many  men  during  the  time 
they  are  robbing ; who,  besides  spending  what  the  get  in  rioting,  drunk- 
enness, and  debauchery,  loose  their  habits  of  Industry,  are  rarely  fit  for 
any  sober  pursuits  after  peace,  and  serve  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  Even  those  who  have  been  fi)rtunate, 
are,  by  sudden  wealth,  led  into  expensive  living,  the  habit  of  which  con- 
tinues when  the  means  of  supporting  it  ceases,  and  finally  ruins  them — a 
just  punishment  for  their  having  wantonly  and  unfeelingly  plundered  hon- 
est, innocent  traders  and  famflies,  whose  subsistence  was  obtained  in 
serving  the  common  interests  of  mankind. 

All  vfrars,  except  those  of  a purely  defensive  character,  involve  the 
greatest  of  crimes — ^violence,  blood,  rapine,  fraud,  and  everything  that 
can  deform  the  character,  and  debase  the  nature  and  name  of  man. 
While  nations  acknowledge  the  right  to  mak,e  war,  and  are  swayed  by 
the  angry  passkms  of  enemies  to  each  other,  we  despair  of  ever  seeing 
belligerent  parties  renounce  the  practice  of  privateering.  Indeed,  until 
the  &y  comes  when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
leam  war  no  more,  privateers  will  roam  the  ocean,  and  make  innocent 
commerce  their  prey.  Though  we  may  expect  that  nations  will  continue 
to  make  use  of  privateers  to  weaken  the  tnarifme  power  of  their  adver 

* Bynkerehoek,  p 140. 
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saries,  yet  the  codes  of  all  nations  declare  that,  before  a prirateer  or 
armed  i^essel  can  sail  on  the  ocean  to  make  captures  of  an  enemy’s  pro- 
perty, she  must  obtain  a commission  from  the  sovereign  whose  flag  she 
carries,  authorizing  her  to  make  captures  and  seizures  of  the  property  of 
an  enemy,  and  cruise  for  these  purposes.  This  commission  is  callcxl  a 
letter  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  authorizes  the  vessel  to  cruise  against 
the  commerce  and  property  of  the  common  enemy,  on  the  high  seas. 
The  word  reprised  is  equivalent  to  capture  ; and  signifies  to  make  cap- 
ture, to  retake  property  already  captured  by  an  enemy,  and  to  use  all  the 
means  of  maritime  war  to  efiect  the  ol^ect  of  the  adventure. 

The  granting  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  is  often  the  first  step 
which  is  taken  at  the  conunencement  of  a public  war,  and  is  held  equiva- 
lent to  a declaration  of  it.  A nation  often  finds  its  commerce  assailed  on 
the  ocean,  its  ships  and  merchandise  captured,  and  its  citizens  led  prison- 
ers into  foreign  countries,  or  slain  in  the  defence  of  their  property,  before 
any  official  notice,  or  declaration  of  war,  is  made.  A sovereign  power, 
feeling  itself  aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  another  nation  or  people,  de- 
livers  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque,  to  their  own  subjects,  to  take  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  other  nation,  wherever  they  may  be  foibd 
on  the  high  seas,  with  the  intent  to  make  prisoners  of  all  persons  who 
foil  into  their  power,  and  to  divest  the  actual  owner  of  the  property,  and 
to  carry  it  into  port  for  condemnation,  by  some  competent  court  or 
tribunal.* 

By  the  laws  of  all  nations,  no  capture  can  be  made  within  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  of  a neutral  nation,  nor  in  the  ports  or  harbors  of  a 
friendly  power,  or  within  a marine  league  of  the  shore ; nor  can  a pri- 
vateer which  meets  an  enemy’s  vessel  in  a neutral  port  follow  out  and 
capture  her,  until  twenty-four  hours  after  her  departure ; nor  can  a pri- 
vateer be  permitted  to  take  a station  within  the  dominions  of  a neutral 
power,  and  watch  for,  and  sail  out  on  on  the  ocean  and  capture  an  ene- 
my’s vessel,  which  approaches  the  neutral  territory,  in  the  regular  course 
of  her  voyage.f 

Since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  in  warfare,  the  distance  that  a neu- 
tral power  has  jurisdiction  over  the  ocean,  adjacent  to  the  main  land, 
has  been  usually  recognized  to  be  about  three  miles,  or  a marine  league, 
from  the  shore.  Indeed,  the  territory  of  all  nations  extends  a marine 
league  from  the  main  land,  and  from  such  islands  as  are  deemed  the  natu- 
ral appendages  of  the  coast  on  which  they  border. 

Though  a capture  cannot  bo  made  within  a neutral  territory,  yet,  as 
between  the  belligerents,  it  is  lawful,  and  its  validity  can  be  questioned 
only  by  the  neutral  power.  The  enemy  has  no  rights,  whatsoever ; and 
if  the  neutral  sovereign  omits  or  declines  to  interpose  a claim,  the  pro- 
perty is  condemned  by  right  of  war  to  the  captor. 

\^en  a vessel  lays  within  neutral  waters,  she  is  bound  to  abstain  from 
all  hostility,  except  in  self-defence.  Any  other  vessel,  public  or  private, 
has  an  equal  title  with  a privateer  to  a neutral  protection.  It  b a viola- 
tion of  neutrality  for  either  vessel  to  commence  hostilities,  for  any 
piirpoBe.:|; 

Although  captures  may  be  made  by  privateers  duly  commissioned  to 
cany  <m  warfare  on  the  high  Seas  against  an  enemy’s  commerce,  yet  the 

* Bynker^ef,  p.  182,  Duponceau’s  Translation. 
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captor  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to  carry  in  his  prize  to  aonie  port 
for  condemnation ; and,  until  a decree  of  condemnation  is  passed  by  a 
court, or  tribunal  of  competent  prize  jurisdiction,  no  change  of  title  to  the 
ci^tured  property  is  worked  by  the  capture,  and  the  original  owner  may 
pursue  it,  and  recover  it,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Whenever  property 
is  recaptured  before  condemnation,  the  persons  e^cting  the  rescue, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  vessel  in  custody,  whether  jointly  or  singly, 
or  by  persons  from  on  shore,  or  by  a friendly  vessel,  are  entitled  to  salvage 
compensation,  in  such  an  amount  as  the  court  of  admiralty  shall  decree, 
for  such  services ; and  such  services  will  form  a lien,  or  militaiy  hypothe- 
cation, upon  the  property  rescued,  as  well  as  a charge  agauMt  the  owaevs. 
But  when  a cargo  or  vessel,  lawfully  captured  on  the  high  seas,  has  been 
condemned  in  a prize  court  of  the  country  or  sovereign  which  has  granl- 
ed  the  commission,  ordetters  of  marque,  to  the  privateer,  the  title  of  the 
original  owner  of  the  property  becomes  extinguished ; and  the  owners  of 
the  privateer,  her  officers  and  crew,  become  entitled  to  the  prize,  as  thehr 
own  property*  When  property  has  been  once  regularly  condemn^  in  a 
prize  court,  and  is  afterwards  recaptured,  the  recaptor  now  stands" in  die 
rAition  of  a proprietor  of  the  prize,  and  his  compensation  will  now  be 
regulated  by  the  prize  laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  owes  allegiance* 
The  title  of  the  original  owner  has  become  divested  by  the  condenuuu 
tion ; yet  most  nations  have,  by  ordinances  and  regulations,  fixed  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  recaptor,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  recaptured  property  is  either  retained  as  belonging  to  the  sovereign 
power,  or  is  restored  to  the  original  owner. 

When  a vessel  is  unlawfully  captured,  or  is  restored  by  the  tribunal 
which  is  called  upon  to  condemn  it,  or  where  the  government  releases  the 
property,  the  original  owner  has  never  been  divested  in  law  of  the  title  to 
his  property;  and  he  may  regain  possession  of  it  wherever  he  can  find  it, 
without  the  payment  of  salvage  expenses.  When  a capture  has  been 
lawfidly  made  on  the  high  seas,  the  prize  ought  to  be  conducted  or  sent 
into  the  port  where  the  captor’s  ship  was  fitted  out,  or  into  some  other  port 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  rule  in  the  ancient  code  prizes  in 
France ; and  the  prize  ordinances  of  Denmark,  in  1710,  enacted  that  no 
prize  was  to  be  conducted  anyii’^here  but  into  a port  of  the  kingdom,  under 
pain  of  death. 

No  neutral  nation  will  permit  belligerent  nations  to  bring  prizes  into 
the  ports  of  the  neutral  power,  and  seek  a condemnation  of  them  in  the 
courts  of  the  neutral  nation ; nor  can  either  of  the  belligerent  nations 
erect  tribunals  in  a neutral  country  to  condemn  prizes  which  they  may 
have  taken  on  the  high  seas ; and  when  captures  have  been  made  of  either 
goods,  ships,  or  men,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a neutral  power,  by  one 
belligerent  nation  against  another,  such  prizes  must  be  restored  by  the 
law  of  nations;  and  the  courts  of  all  nations  will  permit  the  original 
owner  to  appear,  and  seek  a restoration,  even  in  the  courts  of  the  enemy’s 
country.* 

Every  capture  on  the  high  seas  is  at  the  peril  of  the  party  making  it ; 
and  the  captor  is  bound,  on  his  part,  to  show  just  grounds  for  the  violence 
which  he  has  committed,  and  to  prove  that  the  vessel  captured,  and  the 
cargo  on  board,  are  the  property  of  an  enemy,  before  he  can  obtain  a de- 
cree of  condemnation  against  it*  When  a privateer  seeks  to  engage  in 

• 5 Robiasoa’s  Eeporti,  385,  Daponoeau’s  Tranalstion  of  Bjaikonhoe^  p.  133. 
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the  business  of  privateering,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
obtain  the  commission  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  master,  crew,  and 
vessel  belong,  authorizing  the  ship’s  company  td  sail  the  vessel  on  the 
high  seas,  and  to  make  captures  of  the  enemy’s  property ; because,  with, 
out  such  commission,  the  privateer  will  not  be  acknowledged  as  lawfully 
engaged  in  making  captures,  and  will  be  treated  as  a pirate  by  the  nation 
whose  commerce  is  assailed. 

The  Dutch  government  formerly  held  that  those  who  committed  hostili- 
ties  OB  the  ocean  without  lawful  authority  firom  their  sovereign,  though 
sailing  under  a commission,  were  to  be  considered  as  pirates  by  the  ge. 
neral  laws  of  nations,"**  and  so  the  courts  in  England  have  held ; and 
when  a master  and  crew  of  a privateer,  sailing  under  regular  commis. 
sion,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  it  in  making  captures,  the  parties  ofiending 
were  considered  as  liable  to  be  punished  as  pirates ; their  vessel  was  seized 
and  confiscated,  and  the  master  would  have  been  hung  as  a pirate,  had 
he  not  escaped  from  the  country.f 

When  a privateer  makes  captures  on  the  high  seas,  the  party  who  jus- 
tifies himself  for  making  the  capture  must  not  only  show  that  he  made  a 
lawful  capture,  and  acted  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  but  he 
must  still  go  further,  and  show  that  he  sent  in  his  prizes  fi>r  condemnation, 
or  in  good  faith  endeavored  to,  or  he  will  be  liable  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
piracy ; and  when  a privateer  cruises  under  two  regular  commissions  firom 
difierent  powers,  this  is  held  to  be  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations, 

Regularly  enlisted  troops,  alone,  can  carry  on  war  between  two  nations ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Inhabitants  of  j^lligerent  countries  ought  to 
remain  peaceable,  and  follow  their  callings,  '^e  necessity  of  a particu- 
lar  order  is  so  thoroughly  established,  that,  even  after  a declaration  of  war 
between  two  nations,  if  the  peasants  and  inhabitants,  of  their  own  accord, 
commit  any  hostifities,  the  enemy,  instead  of  sparing  them,  and  treating 
them  as  prisoners  of  war,  will  hang  them  up  as  so  many  robbers  and 
banditti.  This  is  the  case  with  private  ships  of  war.  It  is  only  in  virtue 
of  a commission,  granted  by  the  sovereign  power,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  be  treated  like  prisoners  taken  in  formal  war.§ 

Without  a regular  commission,  all  captures,  and  all  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, are  illegal,  and  the  taking  of  life  a crime  ; and  subjects  the  party 
offending  to  be  treated  as  a pirate  by  his  enemy.  Though  the  subjects  of 
a nation,  carrying  on  war  with  another  nation,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
pirates  by  th^  own  sovereign,  when  they  may  make  captures,  and  as- 
sail the  lives  and  property  of  the  enemy,  yet  they  cannot  claim  protection 
when  they  become  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  whom  they  have 
first  assailed.  Although  the  nation  to  which  private  citizens  belong  may 
acknowledge  them  as  lawful  combatants  when  cruising  without  a com- 
mission, against  the  commerce  of  an  enemy  on  the  high  seas,  yet  the 
enemy  will  not ; and  may  treat  them  as  pirates,  and  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death  upon  the  offenders.  Nor  do  privateers  or  private  citizens,  without 
a commission,  acquire  any  interest  in  the  property  they  may  take ; and 
the  property  taken,  if  the  capture  is  approved  by  the  government  of  the 
captor,  will  be  condemned  as  the  property  of  the  government,  and  not  of 
the  captors.  Indeed,  all  captures  made  % non-commission  captors,  are 
made  for  the  government,  and  not  for  private  individuals.  ||  Tlds  brings 

* 2 S.  Jenkins,  724  X 5 State  Trials,  Kidd’s  Case.  t Vattsl,  p.  424 

§ 1 Hill’s  Reports,  411,  ITLeod’s  Case.  H 10  Wheaton,  306,  die  vessel  Hermans. 
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us  to  the  question : What  are  the  yessels,  and  who  are  the  persons,  who 
may,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  take  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque,  from 
either  of  the  belligerent  nations,  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  the 
other  nation  1 

The  right  to  enlist  soldiers,  or  marines,  in  a foreira  country,  belongs 
solely  to  the  nation,  and  no  pejrson  can  msLke  such  enlistment  without  the^ 
permission  of  the  sovereign  ; without  such  permission  it  is  a crime  of  the 
highest  magnitude,  and  subjects  the  offender  to  be  put  to  death  immedi- 
ately. If  the  offender  has  escaped,  he  may  be  demanded  of  the  country 
where  he  has  sought  refuge,  and  it  is  a just  cause  of  war  if  he  is  not  de- 
livered up.  But  where  foreign  soldiers,  or  seamen,  enlist  in  the  service 
of  a foreign  state,  with  the  consent  of  their  sovereign,  they  incur  the  obli- 
gations of  serving  their  new  master,  and  the  sovereign  who  has  acquired 
their  services,  owes  them  protection ; but  they  must,  when  they  are  cap- 
tured, be  able  to  show  that  they  have  been  enlisted,  and  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  war,  or  they  may  be  treated  as  pirates  and  robbers. 
If  they  sail  in  vessels  which  are  not  properly  registered  or  commissioned 
to  cruise,  or  are  found  on  board,  without  enrollment  and  enlistment,  they 
cannot  claim  protection,  and  are  liable,  in  their  persons  and  goods,  to  pun- 
ishment, according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  their  o&nce.* 

By  the  ancient  Homan  law,  no  man  but  a public  soldier  could  kill  the 
public  enemy.  Afterwards,  private  societies,  or  privateers,  were  allowed 
to  be  formed,  or  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  foe.f  Modem 
states,  following  the  Roman  law,  have  permitted  private  adventurers,  under 
a commission  which  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  party  granting 
it,  to  assist  the  public  power  in  assailing  the  enemy. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  so  early  as  the  11  and  12  WilUiam  IIL, 
chapter  YU.,  declared  that  all  persons  who  were  English  subjects,  should 
be  punished  with  death  if  they  took  a commission  from  any  foreign  state 
to  cany  on  warfiu*e  or  privateering  against  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
such  an  undertaking  subjecting  the  offender  to  the  punishment  of  death  as 
a pirate.  The  act  of  Congress,  passed  April  30,  1790,  declared  that  if 
any  citizen  of  the  United  ^ates,  under  a commission,  or  letters  of  marque 
from  any  foreign  state,  should  commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  any  citizen  thereof,  upon  conviction,  he  and  they  should  be 
deemed  pirates,  robbers,  and  felons,  and  should  sufier  death.  So,  when 
persons  acting  under  a commission  fi*om  one  of  two  or  more  belligerent 
powers  make  a capture  ostensibly  in  the  right  6f  war,  but  really  with  the 
design  of  robbeiy,  they  will  be  held  to  be  pirates  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
Nor  can  a cruiser  enter  a fi'iendly  port  and  enlist  men,  either  from  the 
citizens  of  the  country  nor  foreigners  domicilled  in  the  place,  because  such 
enlistment  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations;  and  at  the  present  day, the 
law  holds  that  if  a citizen  ofi  a neutral  nation  goes  on  board  a public  ves- 
sel of  war,  or  a privateer,  with  an  intent  to  engage  in  warlike  operations 
against  a nation  at  peace  with  his  own  government,  he  will  be  subject,  if 
captured,  to  be  treated  as  a pirate,  and  liable  to  the  penalties  thereof.  By 
the  twenty.fourth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 

Swernment  of  Central  America^  made  December  5,  1825,  it  is  declared 
at  whenever  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  war  with 
another  state,  no  citizen  of  the  other  contracting  party,  shall  accept  a com- 

* Vattell,  page  . t 2 Attorney  General’s  opinion,  1063,  1066. 
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miBsion,  or  letter  of  marque,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  or  co-6perating 
in  hostilitj  with  the  enemy,  against  the  party  at  war,  under  pain  of  being 
treated  as  a pirate.  The  same  provision  is  contained  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  made  June  13,  1839 ; also, 
in  the  treaty  with  Columbia,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil,  the  Peru  and  Boli« 
livian  confederation,  Chili,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  France, 
Prussia,  England,  and  most  other  continental  nations  in  Europe.  These 
provisions  of  the  treaties  may  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  nations  at  the 
present  day,  unless  the  cruising  parties  have  first  obtained  the  consent  of 
their  sovereign,  expressed  or  implied,  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  foreign 
power.  Writers  on  national  law,  hold,  that  a neutral  nation,  and  much 
less  the  individuals  of  the  nation,  ought  not,  and  cannot,  give  assistance  to 
either  of  the  states  that  are  at  war ; so  a nation  may  be  held  responsible 
ibr  the  act  of  one  of  its  members.  This  may  be  done  by  protecting 
the  person  ofiending,  and  by  conniving  at  the  injuiy  committed,  at  or 
before  the  commission  of  it,  by  the  means  of  such  connivance  or  pro- 
tection, society  becomes  accountable  for  the  crimes  or  faults  of  its 
members.* 

The  prize  instructions  of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1810,  article  19,  re- 
quired all  privateers  to  proceed  to  sea  from  a harbor  within  the  dominions 
of  that  kingdom,  and  all  prizes  were  directed  to  be  carried  into  a home 
port,  and  not  to  foreign  places,  unless  forced  there  by  stress  of  weather, 
want  of  provisions,  or  pursuit  of  the  enemy ; and,  when  these  unfortunate 
accidents  might  arise,  the  prize  was  to  be  conducted,  with  the  first  favor- 
able wind,  to  a port  within  the  Danish  dominions,  without  breaking  bulk. 

So,  by  these  ordinances,  no  person  or  persons  were  permitted  to  act  as 
privateers  without  being  first  fiirnished  with  a lawful  commission  for  that 
purpose ; and  such  commissions  were  to  be  granted  to  none  but  to  those 
who  had  acquired  the  privileges  of  Danish  citizens,  by  birth  or  natu- 
ralization. 

Petitions  to  obtain  commissions  for  privateering,  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
magistrate  of  that  place  whence  the  ship  or  vessel  destined  for  privateer, 
ing  was  to  be  fitted  out.  Nor  could  any  vessel  proceed  to  sea  unless 
commanded  by  a person  skilled  in  navigation,  nor  until  he  had  signed  his 
name,  upon  oath,  to  the  prize  regulations  of  the  kingdom ; promising  to 
obey  them,  and  all  the  orders  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Admiralty,  which 
might  be  communicated  to  him. 

All  prizes  brought  in,  were  to  be  reported  to  the  judge  who  presideo  in 
the  port  within  twenty-four  hours,  for  examination  and  adjudication ; and 
no  captures  could  be  made  within  a league*  of  the  shore  of  a fiiendly  or 
neutral  power.  A copy  of  the  Danish  regulations  and  instructions  for 
privateering,  were  to  be  on  board  of  every  privateer.  So  the  Danish  flag 
was  to  be  carried  by  the  privateers ; and  when  they  met  a vessel  at  sea, 
not  furnished  with  the  usual  documents  of  a vessel  fi)r  the  voyage,  such 
as  the  sea  passport,  bill  of  sale,  bill  of  guage,  or  tonnage  of  the  vessel, 
the  list  or  roll  of  the  crew,  properly  certified,  the  custom-house  clearance, 
the  bHl  of  lading,  or  invoice,  and  fhe  ship’s  journal,  the  vessel  might  be 
brought  In  for  adjudication.  So  ships  that  had  double  papers  or  docu- 
ments, or  had  destroyed  or  thrown  overboard  their  papers,  particularly 
after  the  privateer  hove  in  sight ; ships  that  refused  a fair  visitation,  and 

- ' ■■  ' — , 1 1.  ...  I I I j ^ ' ■ 

* Ratherpitrt,  page  506. 
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search  for  contraband  goods,  and  documents  relating  to  the  expedition  oT 
the  ship,  and  suspected  to  be  concealed,  were  liable  to  capture,  and  to  b& 
sent  in  for  a($udication. 

No  commission  could  issue  until  satisfactory  security  had  been  first 
given,  by  the  owners  of  the  privateer,  to  answer  all  claims  for  damages 
in  case  of  a wrongful  capture,  or  a violation  of  the  prize  regulations  or 
the  rights  of  friendly  vessels,  or  neutrals. 

The  prize  act  of  Great  Britain,  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
authorized  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque,  to  be  issued  to  no  persons 
but  such  qualified  owner  or  owners  of  ships  or  vessels  as  had  been  duly 
registered,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  navigation  acts  of  the  king, 
dom ; though  privateers  and  trading  vessels,  by  virtue  of  a statute  passed 
in  the  reign  of  George  11.,  could  be  manned  by  foreign  seamen,  provided 
they  did  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  ship’s  company.  So,  by  the  British 
statutes,  all  privateers  must  sail  out  of  British  ports ; and  bail,  with  sure, 
ties,  is  to  be  given  before  the  issuing  of  the  commissions,  who  shall  jtis. 
tify,  each  in  the  sum  of  3,000Z.  sterling,  that  they  are  respectively  worth 
more  than  the  sum  for  which  they  are  to  be  bound,  over  and  above  all 
their  just  debts.  So,  by  these  statutes,  the  privateer  cannot  hoist  any 
colors,  except  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  statute ; nor  can  any  of  the 
oiSicers  or  seamen,  or  other  persons  on  board  of  a prize,. be  pillaged,  beat, 
en,  or  U1  treated,  under  a penalty  of  such  punishment  as  a court-martial 
shall  Inflict. 

Prizes  must  be  carried  into  an  English  port  for  adjudication ; and  if  any 
embezzlement  of  the  cargo  is  made  by  the  company  of  the  capturing  ship, 
or  the  prize  crew,  before  condemnation  in  the  admiralty  court,  all  parties 
offending  forfeit  their  shares,  and  are  subject  to  a high  punishment  by  the 
court  of  admiralty.  So  collusive  captures  are  prohibited ; and  a forgery 
of  a commission,  or  alteration  of  it  when  once  granted,  and  of  other  pa. 
pers  required  by  law  to  fit  out  a privateer,  subjects  the  party  ofiending  to 
a penalty  of  500Z.,  and  full  costs  of  suit. 

By  the  English  prize  regulations,  the  owners  of  all  vessels,  previous  to 
taking  out  letters  of  marque,  and  for  which  such  letters  are  granted,  must 
nominate  a register  in  court,  to  answer  to  all  claims  made  against  them, 
and  a proctor,  who  shall  appear  for  them  on  litigation,  and  in  the  court  of 
appeal,  should  a cause  of  prize  be  appealed  firom  the  decision  of  the  court 
hoiden. 

Louis  XIY.,  the  king  of  France,  published  his  famous  prize  ordinance 
in  1681 ; and  he  collected  together,  and  reduced  into  his  code,  the  marine 
law  of  nations,  as  it  was  then  received  in  France.  Indeed,  we  may  re- 
gard this  ordinance  as  containing  the  law  and  usages  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  that  day,  on  the  subject  of  priyateering  and  prize  regula- 
tions. By  this  ordinance,  the  subjects  of  France  were  forbidden  to  cruise 
in  a privateer  under  a foreign  commission,  without  the  permission  of  the 
king,  under  the  pain  of  being  punished  as  traitors  and  pirates.  No  pri- 
vateer could  course  the  sea  without  a commission ; and  the  vessels  of 
enemies,  and  those  commanded  by  pirates,  were  liable  to  capture.  So 
every  privateer  vessel  that  sailed  without,  or  with  commissions  from  two 
or  more  sovereigns  at  one  time,  was  declared  a good  prize ; and  if  the 
vessel  was  armed  from  none,  the  captain  and  officers  were  declared ptrotor. 
So  all  vessels  were  declared  to  be  good  prizes  which  were  taken  without 
the  usual  ship-papers  and  documents  for  the  voyage  on  board ; nor  could 
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the  captaiBBy  officers,  or  crews  of  such  vessels,  make  a defence,  or  with* 
drawal  from  search  and  visit,  under  pain  of  corporeal  punishment.  Ail 
recaptures  from  pirates  were  to  be  restored  to  the  original  owners,  upon 
the  payment  of  salvage  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  value  of  the 
vessel  and  merchandise,  charged  for  the  same.  All  prizes  and  prisoners 
were  to  be  ^brought  into  the  ports  from  which  the  privateers  sailed  and 
were  armed,  unless  forced  by  tempest  or  enemies  to  seek  another  port ; 
and  all  papers  of  the  captured  vessel,  as  well  as  the  vessel  and  merchan- 
dise, were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  admiralty  .courtfer  adjudication,  with- 
out sale,  embezzlement,  or  spoliation.  A captured  cargo,  before  adju- 
dication, could  oply  be  sold  when  it  was  perishable,  and  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. The  commander,  officers,  and  seamen  of  a captured  vessel,  were  to 
be  examined  when  first  brought  in.  When  no  papers  or  prisoners  of  the 
prize -ship  were  brought  in,  the  captors  were  to  be  examined  separately 
concerning  the  prize — why  they  had  captured  the  ship,  and  what  had 
been  done  with  the  prisoners — and,  moreover,  the  vessel  and  merchandise 
were  to  be  visited  by  experts^  or  viewers,  who  should  ascertain,  if  they 
could,  why  the  prize  had  been  made  ; and  if  it  did  not  appear  to  whom 
the  property  belonged,  it  was  to  be  kept  aubject  to  a claim,  to  be  made 
within  a year  and  a day. 

So  early  as  1776,  the  prize  ordinances  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  prohibited  any  master  or  commander  of  a vessel  to  cruise  for,  or 
make  prize  of^  any  vessel  or  cargo,  before  he  had  obtained  a commission 
fiur  that  purpose  ; and,  by  the  oj^inances  of  1776  and  1780,  no  commis- 
sion was  to  be  granted  without  an  application,  setting  forth  the  names  of 
the  owners  of  the  vessel ; their  place  of  residence ; the  size,  tonnage, 
and  armament  of  the  vessel ; the  name  of  the  commander  and  other 
officers ; the  number  of  the  crew,  and  the  quantity  of  warlike  stores-*- 
and  before  a commission  could  be  granted,  a bond,  with  sureties  in  the 
sum  of  $10,000,  if  over  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  was  to  be  executed, 
and  delivered  to  the  president  of  Congress,  that  the  privateers  should  not 
exceed  or  transgress  the  powers  and  authorities  granted  in  the  commit 
sion,  nor  violate  the  law  of  nations^  or  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  their  sub- 
jects, and  to  obey  all  the  requirements  of  ffie  acts  of  Congress,  prize 
instructions,  and  treaties  with  fereign  powers,  and  to  make  reparation  for 
all  damages  done  by  the  misconduct  of  the  master  and  crew.  So,  by  the 
prize  or(^nances  of  Congress,  in  1776,  it  was  further  declared  that  the  de- 
struction of  papers,  or  the  possession  of  double  papers,  should  be  deemed  and 
taken  as  just  cause  fer  the  condemnation  of  such  captured  vesseL  Vessels 
that  were  commissioned  by  letters  of  marque  or  general  reprisals,  or  other- 
wise, by  the  authority  of  Congress  al(me,  and  none  others,  could  make 
lawful  captures ; and,  by  the  tenth  regulation,  or  ordinance,  concerning 
prizes,  passed  in  1781,  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  whole  ship’s  company 
belonging  to  privateers,  should  be  landsmen.  All  ships  and  goods  of  the 
enemy  were  subject  to  capture ; and  all  ships,  or  other  vessels,  with  their 
rigging,  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  and  with  their  cargoes,  found  in 
the  possession  of  pirates,  were  declared  lawful  prizes,  and  subject  to  cap- 
ture by  ferce  ^ arms. 

In  1621,  Spain  passed  a code  of  prize  laws,  entitled  ^^  Ordenanxa  para 
vanegar  en  oorso,’^and  added  ordinances  and  regulations  thereto  in  1623, 
1624,  1702, 1718, 1740,  1779,  and  1780.  These  articles  are  inserted  in 
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a w(»k  or  treatise  on  maritime  captures,  by  the  Chevalier  D’Habreu,  en- 
titled **  Trutado  Juridico  politico^  sobre  presas  timritimasJ** 

The  prize  code  of  Spain,  in  its  principal  provisions,  appears  to  be  a 
transcript  from  that  of  France.  So  the  prize  codes  in  the  new  states  in 
Spanish  America  are  modelled  upon  those  of  France  and  Spain.’**  Spain 
originally  derived  her  prize  laws  from  the  Constdato  del  Mare ; and,  until 
the  ordinances  of  1621,  this  woric  was  the  only  code  extant,  in  Spain,  to 
regulate  captures  at  sea.  This  ancient  'work  was  said  to  have  been  first 
published  at  Barcelona,  so  early  as  the  year  1221,  and  was  the  first  at- 
tempt  to  give  laws  to  the  practice  of  war&re  at  sea,  which  had  been  hith- 
erto conducted  in  a cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  and  carried  on  without 
discrimination  of  friend  or  foe. 

The  earliest  legislative  enactment^  requiring  a commission  for  privateers 
to  cruise,  and  providing  for  a regular  adjudication  of  the  captures  made 
under  its  authority,  in  the  courts  of  the  captor’s  country,  is  that  contained 
in  the  French  ordinance  of  Charles  VI.,  A.  D.  1400,  and  repeated  in 
several  subsequent  ordinances  issued  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  prize  ordinances  of  Buenos  Ayres,  passed  in  1817,  article  3d,  de- 
clared that  the  officers  of  the  commissioned  vessels,  or  privateers,  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Provinces ; and  that  they 
should  enjoy,  even  if  foreigners^  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  any 
Other  citizen  thereof,  whilst  employed  in  their  service.  This  enactment 
was  clearly  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  soon  led  to  the  commission  of 
Uie  greatest  irregularities  and  atrocities,  committed  by  persons  engaged  in 
privateering  under  the  Buenos  Ayreanjlag. 

Mr.  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  a report  to  President  Monroe, 
dated  January  28th,  1819,  and  by  the  President  transmitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  American  Congress,  stated  that  the  cruisers  of 
Buenos  Ayres  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  manned  and  officered 
hjfore^ners^  having  no  permanent  connection  with  that  country,  or  interest 
in  its  cause ; and  that  blank  commissions  for  privateers,  their  commanders 
and  officers,  had  been  transmitted  to  our  ports,  to  fit  out  and  arm  such  ves- 
8^,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  natwne. 

It  is  often  the  practice  of  the  citizens  of  one  nation  to  leave  their  own 
country,  and  to  resort  to  that  of  a belligerent  nation,  and  there  enlist  in 
the  service  of  a foreign  government,  and  become  a portion  of  the  military 
power  at  war ; but  such  enlistment  should  be  regular,  and  protected  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  power  who  employs  the  troops.  If  the  enlistment  is  not 
accord!^  to  the  laws  of  war,  a vdunteer  ffiund  in  arms  without  an  enroll- 
ment, or  a regular  commission  to  carry  on  hostilities  from  the  power  in 
whose  service  he  claims  to  be,  will,  if  captured,  be  subject  to  ho  treated 
as  a pirate,  if  found  on  the  ocean,  and,  if  taken  on  land,  as  a felon.  The- 
crowns  of  Great  Britain,  and  Spain,  prohibited,  by  treaty,  their  re^^tfvc 
people,  or  subjects  fit>m  doing  any  force,  violence,  or  wrong  to  those  of  the 
other  kingdom,  and  so,  by  treaty,  in  1604,  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
the  arch  &ke  of  Austria  and  Netherlands,  agreed  that  the  subjects,  or  in- 
habitants, of  neither  nation,  whatever  be  their  rank,  should  furnish  the 
enemies  of  each  other  with  men,  or  munitions  of  war,  under  penalty  of 
severe  punishment,  and  be  proceeded  against  as  seditious  persons. 

The  act  of  Congress,  passed  April  20, 1818,  prohibits  all  persons  within 

* 6 Wheaton’s  Rep.,  sec.  3,  note  3,  appendix. 
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Ike  United  States,  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  its  limits, 
fitting  out,  arming,  or  procuring  the  same  to  be  done,  or  aiding  therein, 
any  yessel  with  the  intent  that  such  vessel  shall  be  employed  to  cruise,  or 
commit  hostilities  upon  its  citizens,  or  their  property,  or  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  power  to  cruize  or  conunit  hostilities  against 
the  citizens  or  property  thereof,  at  amity  and  peace  with  the  United  States 
government,  under  a penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel,  armament,  and  stores.  By  the  provisions  of  the  same  statute,  no 
person,  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  can  take  the  command  ot,  or  enter;^ 
on  beard  of  any  such  vessel,  or  be  in  any  way  interested  therein,  with  a 
view  to  share  in  the  profits  thereof  under  the  like  penalty  of  imprisonment 
for  a term  of  not  more  than  ten  years,  and  a fine  not  exceeding  ten  thou* 
sand  dollars. 

We  shall,  in  our  next  number,  consider,  what  description  of  vessels,  and 
persons,  can  take  a commission,  or  letter  of  marque,  from  a belligerent 
power,  to  cruise  against  the  comme^  of  another  power,  at  war  with  the 
sovereign  granting  the  commission.  a.  n. 


Am.  VII.— railroad  MOVEMENT  IN  VIRGINIA. 

GSEAT  CBKTRAL  RAILROAD  FROM  RICHMOND,  VA.,  TO  OmTANDOTTE,  ON  THB  OHIO  RIVER. 

Among  the  works  of  internal  improvement  which  have  been  constructed 
or  contemplated,  in  the  United  States,  the  great  central  route,  from  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  through  Virginia,  to  the  Ohio  river,  whether 
regarded  in  relation  to  its  influence  upon  the  whole  Union,  or  in  reference 
to  its  particular  bearing  upon  Virginia,  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Fifty  years  ago  Virginia  exceeded  New  York  in  commercial  importance, 
but  while  the  empire  state,  from  her  geographical  position,  has  ^en  obli* 
ged  to  concentrate  all  her  commercial  enterprize  at  one  point,  building  up 
a great  city,  which,  by  its  impulses,  has  thrown  energy  and  life  throughout 
the  state,  Virginia,  distracted  by  sectional  interests,  has  wasted  her  ener- 
gies upon  diSerent  rival  points,  so,  that  to  realize  the  consequences  of 
her  policy,  we  have  only  to  institute  a comparison  of  the  present  conditkm 
of  one  of  these  great  states  with  the  other. 

Virginia  would  have  held  her  relative  importance  in  the  Union,  had  she 
concentrated  her  business  enterpize  upon  Richmond,  NoHblk,  or  some  one 
point  upon  her  tide-waters,  and  followed  the  suggestions  of  Washington, 
whose  foresight,  and  practical  good  sense,  were  never  more  apparent  than 
in  pointing  out  to  his  native  state  the  inunense  advantages  of  opening  a 
line  of  intercommunication  between  the  James  and  Ohio  rivers. 

A single  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  will  show  the  wisdom 
of  this  suggestion,  and  that  Virginia  has  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  with  reference  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  difterent  places  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  eye 
would  rest  upon  Norfolk,  or  some  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake, 
as  the  site  of  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Union. 

Other  causes,  besides  the  one  alluded  to,  have  exerted  an  unfiivorable  in- 
fluence upon  Virginia.  While  other  states  have  been  contending  for  the 
trade  of  the  west,  she  has  been  palsied  in  all  her  energies,  and  with  supe- 
rior advantages  to  them  all,  presents  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  the  largest 
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and  oldest  state  in  the  coniederacj,  with  a vast  portion  of  her  territoiy 
unsettled,  and  without  a single  city  worthy  of  her  position,  either  in  the 
' east  or  west, 

Richmond,  under  other  auspices,  with  her  great  natural  advantages, 
would,  at  this  moment,  rank  among  the  first  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
world,  with  a population  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  Norfolk,  unsurpassed 
in  advantages  for  a great  commercial  city,  would  have  been  what  New 
York  is  in  point  of  wealth  and  population,  and  with  a naval  station  every 
way  superior ; for,  while  in  the  event  of  a great  maritime  war.  New  Yodc 
could  be  easily  blockaded,  with  all  her  avenues  of  supplies  shut  up  with 
ice  and  snow,  Norfolk  could  never  be  thus  blocked  up,  but  could  always 
be  supplied  with  naval  stores  from  her  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  importance  of  this  great  central  railroad  v^ll  appear,  from  the  re- 
markable geographical  features  of  the  country.  Glancing  at  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Whole  northern  portion  of  the 
confederacy  is  a vast  peninsular  tract  divided  by  nearly  parallel  lines,  hav- 
ing the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohio,  the  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  and  that  this 
peninsular  portion  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Union  by  a line  drawn 
from  the  north-west  comer  of  Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 
South  of  this  base  line,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Atlantic  coast  di- 
verge so  much,  that  considering  the  interposition  of  the  great  Appalach- 
ian chain,  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  course  of  trade  would  be  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains, while  the  eastern  declivity  would  be  drained  by  the  streams  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  ; and  that,  therefore,  below,  or  southwest  of  this  base- 
line, no  great  routes  of  intercommunication  would  be  established  between 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Atlantic  cities  on  the  other.  A mementos  reflection,  however,  will 
satisfy  an  unprejudiced  mind,  that  while  this  remarkable  geographical  fea- 
ture of  the  country  justifies  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
opening  a great  route  from  the  Atlantic,  southwest  of  this  base-line,  to  ^ 
great  western  valley ; yet  the  trade  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  upper  Mississippi,  will,  by  no  means,  necessarily  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  And  the  reasons  are  obvious : first,  because  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  to  the  tide-waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  distance  is  only  about 
the  same,  as  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; and  secondly,  because  the  attraction 
of  trade  from  the  mouth  of  the  (^io  must  be  in  a north-eastern  direction 
toward  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  diverting 
it  from  its  south-western  tendency  down  the  Mississippi ; and  thirdly,  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  expense  and  danger  to  produce  in  passing 
through  a tropical  climate.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  can  never,  therefore,  successfiilly  compete  with  the  more 
northern  Atlantic  cities  for  the  trade  of  the  great  west,  unless,  perhaps. 
South  Carolina  should  hereafler  open  a railway  to  the  Mbsissippi,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus  divert  a portion  of  the  western  frade  te 
Charleston. 

Such  a work,  however,  could  not  compete  with  the  Virginia  route,  be- 
cause nothing  would  be  saved  in  distance,  assuming  New  York,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  as  two  extreme  points ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
route  from  the  Ohio,  via.  Charleston  to  New  York,  would  be  some  four 
hundred  miles  further  than  the  route  via.  Guyandotle  and  Richmond,  and 
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besides,  the  latter  ronte  would  avoid  the  bad  haribours  and  dangerous  coast 
navigation  of  the  former. 

Northeast  of  the  said  base-line,  from  Guyandotte  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  case  is  entirely  different,  and  a careful  survey  of  the 
premises  will  give  incontestable  proof  in  favor  of  this  proposed  outlet, 
through  Virginia,  from  the  great  vaUey  of  the  west  to  the  Atlantic. 

Another  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  conclusion,  that  the  continuance  of  the  same  great  Appalachian  bar- 
rier, would  still  oppose  impassable  obstructions  to  the  course  of  trade  from 
the  west  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  country  drained  by  its  mighty  waters. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  owing  to  two  causes  : first,  the  inhospitable 
climate  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  secondly,  the  strong  lateral  at- 
traction of  the  Atlantic  cities.  These  two  causes  block  up,  so  to  speak, 
the  course  of  trade  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  divert  it  from  the  waters 
of  the  west  to  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  further  south  this 
diversion  can  be  effected,  until  yon  reach  the  lowest  practiable  point,  the 
more  important. 

To  illustrate  this  important  fact,  we  have  only  to  look  once  more  at  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  great  lines  of  inter- 
communication between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the  great  western  valley, 
which  have  already  been  opened,  or  which  are  in  contemplation,  take  the 
same  general  northwesterly  direction  fix>m  the  seaboard  to  the  interior, 
and  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  of  the  same  extent,  in 
consequence  of  the  parallelism  of  the  two  great  lines  before  referred  to, 
which  bound  the  north  peninsular  portion  of  the  Union,  and  that  all  th» 
great  Atlantic  cities  have  their  corresponding  termination  in  the  west. 
For  example  : Boston  is  reaching  out  her  long  arms  to  Ogdensburgh ; 
New  Yoi4  has  her  points  at  Oswego  and  Bufiyo ; Philadelphia  looks  to 
Pittsburgh ; Baltimore  has  Wheeling,  and  anxious  to  tap  the  Ohio  at  a 
lower  point,  is  already  looking  at  Paiicersburgh ; but  the  Old  Dominion, 
with  advantages  superior  to  all,  has  no  great  Atlantic  cities — ^no  mat 
thoroughfiires,  and  no  cities  in  the  west,  with  the  single  exception  of  Wheel- 
ing, which,  although  within  her  own  territory,  has  attained  her  present 
prosperity,  not  by  the  filtering  care  of  Virginia,  but  by  the  enterprise  and 
trade  of  the  north. 

From  these  general  views,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  down  the 
mighty  tide  of  the  great  western  trade,  which  is  accumulating,  and  will 
continue  to  accumulate  in  a ratio  at  present  incomprehensible,  turns  off 
to  the  Atlantic  the  better,  for,  although  in  point  of  distance,  assuming  New 
Toric  and  Cincinnati  as  two  extreme  points,  it  would  make  very  little  dif. 
ference  what  point  of  divergence  from  the  Ohio  were  taken,  yet  there  are 
many,  and  very  important  reasons  why  the  route  through  Virginia  should 
take  precedence  over  every  other.  In  the  first  place,  ocean  navigation  is 
cheaper  than  any  other,  and  the  sootier,  therefore,  this  can  be  reached 
the  better ; it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  coming  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
Todk,  the  sooner  the  Ohio  were  left,  the  less  of  iidand  transportation  would 
there  be,  while  nothing  would  be  lost  in  point  of  distance.  On  looking  at 
the  Ohio  river  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  its  mouth,  coursing  up  its  valley,  the 
tendency  is  converging  towards  the  line  of  the  seaboard,  as  far  as  the  north- 
west comer  of  Virginia,  whence  the  direction  of  the  valley  is  northeas^  and 
parallel  to  the  seacoaat  as  fiur  as  Wellsville,  Ohio,  whence  the  direction  is 
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east  and  southeast  to  Pittsburgh.  Assuming  the  fact  that  ocean  navigation 
is  preferable  to  any  other  for  the  transportation  of  produce,  and  merchandise, 
this  direction  of  the  Ohio  is  favorable  to  the  argument  that  of  all  the  routes 
across  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Virginia  route  should  be  preferred. 
Its  eastern  terminus  would  be  more  central  on  the  Atlantic  board,  and  its 
course  more  direct  to  the  great  business  centre  of  the  Union,  which,  like  the 
course  of  empire,  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  great  western  valley. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  view  of  the  case  is  a consideration  of 
great  importance  to  Cincinnati,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  west.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  winter  season,  the  great 
northern  routes  are  obstructed  by  snow  and  ice,  Cincinnati  can  do  little 
or  no  New  York  business  in  forwarding  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
west,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  before  she  can  get  these  products  to  her 
wharves,  winter  has  placed  an  embargo  upon  her  transportation  to  New 
York.  The  consequence  is,  that  produce  has  to  be  hurried  off  at  great 
disadvantage,  in  the  fall  to  the  lake  ports,  and  thence  to  the  east,  encoun- 
tering the  evils  of  monopolizing  speculators,  and  the  danger  of  glutting 
the  markets,  or  else  it  must  submit  to  the  still  greater  hazard  of  coming 
to  the  east  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Whereas,  if  this  great  route  were 
opened,  the  farmers  of  the  west  could  better  prepare  their  products  for 
market,  and  forward  them  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  or  Louisville,  whence 
they  could,  with  perfect  safety,  be  timely  transported  to  the  eastern  mar- 
kets. The  west  would  thus  be  saved  from  ruinous  sacrifices,  and  better 
and  more  uniform  supplies  afforded  in  the  great  eastern  cities.  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  would  also  derive  the  greatest  advantages,  in 
having  an  open  route  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  via.  Richmond,  while  their  more  northern  channels  were 
blocked  up.  Thus,  every  portion  of  the  United  States  would  feel  the  be- 
neficial ekects  of  this  great  improvement,  which,  in  fact,  opens  a direct 
thoroughfare  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Union,  and  with  which  no 
other  work  of  internal  improvement,  in  point  of  nationality,  can  be  com- 
pared. It  cannot  be  but  Virginia  must  see  its  immense  importance,  and 
that,  like  a strong  giant,  arousing  from  his  slumbers,  she  will  determine 
upon  its  immediate  prosecution.  Assuming  these  general  views  to  be  cor- 
rect, other  reasons  may  be  urged,  showing  the  important  bearing  of  this 
enterprise  upon  the  interests  of  Virginia.  In  the  first  place,  this  great 
central  railroad  would  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  the  state.  Palsied  be  the  hand  that  attempts  the 
dismemberment  of  her  territory,  and  should  that  fatal  hour  ever  arrive,  the 
honor,  influence,  and  glory  of  the  Old  Dominion  will  be  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were.  This  great  work  would  avoid  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event.  It  would  effectually  break  down  the  interposing  parallel  ran- 
ges of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  state, 
and,  by  an  indissoluble  union,  advance  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole.  Thus  banded  and  strengthened,  she  would  again  resume  her 
proud  station  among  her  sister  states.  In  her  central  position,  in  the 
Union — in  her  mild  and  delightful  climate — in  her  noble  Chesapeake,  and 
majestic  rivers — in  her  inexhaustible  resources  of  mineral  wealth,  and 
her  great  manufacturing  advantages,  no  state  in  the  Union  possesses  so 
many  of  the  elements  of  greatness  and  power,  as  Virginia.  These  ele- 
ments, however,  can  only  be  made  subservient  to  her  prosperity  by  the 
union  of  her  whole  people,  and  nothing  will  so  strongly  cement  them  in 
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feeling  and  uitereat,  as  the  construction  of  this  great  work.  The  sectional 
animosities  of  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  portions  of  the  statOy 
would  no  longer  be  known,  but  each  would  stimulate  the  other  to  greater 
developments  of  its  peculiar  resources,  and  thus  advance  the  great  com* 
mercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  state ; and,  be* 
sides,  under  the  healthful  influence  of  this  great  improvement,  that  so- 
cial evil,  which  now  lowers  like  a tempest-cloud  in  her  horizooy  and  which 
Virginia  can  best  understand,  and  can  alone  remove,  would  soon  pass  away, 
and  the  fond  hopes  of  her  illustrious  dead,  be  more  than  realized,  in  her 
onward,  free,  and  prosperous  condition. 

Again : the  geographical  features  of  Virginia  are  such,  that  this  great 
central  work  would  cut  her  beautiful  vallies  at  right  angles,  through  which, 
by  means  of  lateral  routes,  easily  constructed,  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  whole  interior,  would  naturally  flow,  di£fesing,  by  means  of  this  cen- 
tral trunk,  lifeiind  energy  through  every  part  of  the  state. 

Another  result  which  would  immediately  fellow,  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  her  vast  mineral  wealth,  which  is  now  locked  up  in  the  interior, 
but  which,  for  all  the  purposes  of  benefitting  the  commonwealth,  until  some 
great  lines  of  intercommunication  are  opened,  might  as  well  be  locked 
up  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  Her  lumber,  iron,  salt,  lime,  and  cold 
would  find  a ready  market,  and  become  sources  of  immense  revenue.  ^ 

Again : the  settlement  of  the  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  interior, 
and  western  portions  of  the  state,  would  follow  as  a natural  consequence. 
Vast  portions  of  her  territory,  for  causes,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
^ explain,  but  particularly  in  consequence  of  her  wretched  land  system, 
have  hitherto  remained,  to  all  practical  purposes,  almost  an  unbroken  wil- 
derness, and  it  is  a fact  which  surprises  intelligent  foreigners,  that  Vir« 
ginia,  the  oldest  and  most  central  state  in  the  Union,  should  have  unsettled 
territory.  While  the  tide  of  emigration  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
flowing  all  around  her,  and  filling  up  the  west  with  millions  of  industrious 
inhabitants,  Virginia  has  remained  stationary.  She  has  been  neglected, 
run  over,  and  passed  by,  until  she  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a vast 
state  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  republic,  interposing,  by  her  great 
extent,  a barrier  to  the  intercourse  between  difilerent  portions  of  the  Union. 
She  lies  literally  in  the  way,  and  the  young  and  vigorous  west  is  calling 
upon  her  no  longer  to  block  up  the  course  of  trade,  but  to  open  her  borders, 
that  the  wealth  and  population,  which  press  upon  her,  may  flow  through 
her  land  in  every  direction. 

Her  rich  hill-lands  in  the  west  have  been  passed  by,  not  because  they 
were  of  inferior  quality  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  because  ot 
the  confusion  of  land^titles,  and  other  causes,  which  are  now  passing 
away,  and  which  a spirit  of  improvement  would  wholly  and  imm^iately 
remove.  No  part  of  the  United  States  is  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
stock,  and  the  wool-growing  interests,  , than  western  Virginia.  In  the  single 
item  ^oj^  wool,  which  is,  ana  must  be  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  coun* 
t^,  ^tlus  pari  of  the  state  is  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  most  productive ; and 
as  to  tharaismg  of  cattle,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  is  such,  that  it  would 
require  but.  ve^lj  little  foddering  of  stock,  and  such  is  its  perfect  salubrity, 
that  cattle  wqqla  be  free  fn>m  the  diseases  which  they  are  exposed  to  frw 
the  bad  wate^  apd  quhealthy  climate  of  the  prairie  sections  of  our  coun^ 
try.  la.rell^^fe  hemp  and  flax,  it  will  be  seen,  on  refereiifo  to  the 
statistics  of  tne  Unh<^  States,  published  by  authority,  in  connexion  with 
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tlM  census  of  1840,  that  out  of  the  95,251  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  produced 
in  the  United  States  that  jear,  25,594  tons  were  produced  in  Virginia 
alone ; and  one  countj,  to  wit,  l4ee,  produced  more  than  ten  thousand  tons 
of  this  quantity.  This  fact  shows,  conclusively,  that  western  Virginia  is 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  these  great  staples.  The  climate  and  the  soil 
are,  beyond  all  doubt,  well  fitted  to  the  culture  of  silk,  which  will  become 
more  and  more  an  olject  of  importance.  The  chestnut-oak  abounds  upon 
the  hill-tops  of  western  Virginia,  which  afibrds  most  excellent  bark  for 
tanning,  and  this,  in  connexion  with  the  fiicilities  for  raising  stock,  is  an 
item  of  great  importance.  No  reason  can  be  urged  why  leather,  whicli 
is  worked  up  in  the  shoe-shops  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  should  iM  be 
tanned  in  Cabell  county — why  wool  should  not  be  grown  for  the  Cake  A 
market,  or  hemp  for  the  supply  of  our  navy — ^nb  reason,  in  fact,  why  ^ 
lumber,  iron,  wool,  leather,  flax,  and  hemp  of  western  Virginia  Aoutd  not 
be  manufactured  in  the  east,  in  vast  quantities,  if  a great  highway  ^le 
opened  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio. 

But,  again : while  the  Old  Dominion  has,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
been  thus  neglecting  her  great  agricultural  interests  in  the  west,  in 
stead  of  converting  her  hills  and  valleys  into  beautiful  grain  and  stock 
forms,  and  building  up  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  for  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  soil  of  eastern  Virginia,  by  a ruinous  system  of 
husbandry,  has  ^en  literally  exhausted,  until  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
state  present  a spectacle  of  uncultivated  fields,  broken  down  fences,  dilap- 
idated houses  and  churches,  resembling  more  the  appearance  of  the  fairer 
portions  of  England,  immediately  after  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  than  what 
should  be  the  condition  of  the  centre  of  a young,  vigorous,  and  powerful 
republic.  But  construct  this  great  national  work,  opening  a channel  of 
intercourse  through  Virginia — let  the  lifo-giving  currents  of  business  and 
enterprise  coinrse  froely  through  fier  veins,  and  her  palsied  form  would 
again  arise  in  its  former  dignity  and  strength.  Great  manufiicturing  es 
tablishments  would  spring  up  both  in  the  east  and  west,  at  first,  along  the 
immediate  line  of  the  road,  and  soon  extend  into  the  more  distant  sections 
of  the  state. 

Richmond,  which  is  already  rising  into  importance  as  a manufocturing 
city,  would  soon  become  the  most  important,  in  this  respect,  in  the  Union. 
Her  water-power  is  inexhaustible,  and,  sitting  close  upon  the  tide-waters, 
she  possesses  superior  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  cotton,  and 
copper.  Indeed,  in  point  of  health,  beauty  of  situation,  in  addition  to 
her  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  advantages,  she  would  become 
the  queen  city  of  the  United  States,  increasing  in  wealth  and  population 
in  a ratio  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 

There  are  several  other  important  points  along  this  great  route  which 
would  also  become  sites  of  great  manufocturing  consequence.  The  great 
firils  of  the  Kanawha,  near  where  the  proposed  road  would  reach  the  val- 
ley  of  that  noble  river,  about  seventy-five  miles  firom  the  Ohio,  afibrd  im- 
mense water-power,  and  are  in  the  heart  of  a region  full  of  the  elements 
of  manufacturing  wealth,  besides  being  favorably  located  for  the  manufoc- 
ture  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flour.  The  river  here  falls  twenty-two  feet,  and 
imder  the  auspices  of  eastern  enterprise,  would  be  the  site  of  a flourish- 
ing city.  Still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Coal  river,  about  forty  miles 
fipom  the  C^io^  is  another  beautiful  water-power  which  would  soon  come 
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into  requisition  for  large  woollen,  cotton,  floor,  iron,  and  lumbering  estab- 
lishments.  Our  eastern  capitalists  can  hardly  understand  why  these  im- 
portant  points  upon  the  Kanawha  river  should  remain  unimproved.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  these  great  water  privileges  should  not  come 
into  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  material  of  the  south  and  west, 
which  now,  at  a great  expense,  go  to  the  eastern  work-shops,  and  thence 
back  again  to  their  respective  markets.  Why  should  not  work-shops  and 
cotton-mills,  along  the  waters  of  the  James  and  Kanawha  rivers,  be  patron- 
ized  by  the  producers  of  the  raw  material,  rather  than  go  five  hundred 
miles  &rther  to  the  northern  cities  ? 

Again : the  delightful  watering-places  of  Virginia,  from  their  interior 
location,  are  of  difficult  access,  but  could  they  be  reached  by  the  rail-car, 
instead  of  the  stage-coach,  would  be  annually  visited  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  distance  between  them  and  Saratoga  would  be  almost  anni- 
hilated, and  multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  country  would  go  firom  the  one 
place  to  the  other,  interchanging  their  courtesies  and  hospitalities — losing, 
by  social  intercourse,  their  sectional  prejudices — ^becoming  acquainted  wim 
the  resources  of  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  thus  form  and  consoli- 
date a national  feeling  and  character. 

The  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  watering-places,  in  Vir- 
ginia, would  find  a ready  market  for  their  produce  ; and,  besides,  the  idea 
is  not  a chimerical  one,  as  might  first  appear  to  unreflecting  minds,  that 
from  this  annual  influx  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  Union,  central 
Virginia  would,  ere  long,  become  distinguished  for  her  literary  and  sci- 
entific institutions.  In  point  of  salubrity  of  climate,  economy  of  living, 
and  the  removal  from  the  evils  incident  to  large  cities,  and  in  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  her  natural  scenery,  no  portion  of  the  Union  surpasses 
central  Virginia.  Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  vacations  would  occur  at  that 
very  season,  when  there  would  be  the  greatest  throng  of  visitants  to  the 
springs,  and  that  parents  would  find  it  convenient  to  educate  their  sons 
where  health  and  pleasure  would  annually  attract  them. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  this  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  most 
rugged  portion,  through  the  centre  of  the  state,  has  already  been  recon- 
noitered,  and  is  known  to  be  perfectly  feasible,  and  nothing  but  even  a 
moderate  public  iq)irit  is  wanting  to  ensure  its  immediate  construction. 

But  there  are  some  special  reasons,  why,  of  all  the  routes  through  Vir^ 
ginia,  this  one  should  be  preferred : 

It  is  the  most  central  route,  and  its  influence  would  be  most  widely 
diffused.  A railroad  firom  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  would  benefit  the  ad- 
joining counties  of  Brooke,  Ohio,  and  Marshall,  but  would  scarcely  afiTect 
any  other  portion  of  the  state  ; so  a road  in  any  other  extreme  section 
would  only  have  a local  influence,  while  this  one  would  traverse  the  whole 
state,  and  open  facilities  for  lateral  improvements  in  every  direction.  It 
would  open  more  sites  *for  great  manufiicturing  establishments  than  any 
other,  and  pour  the  wealth  of  the  great  west  into  the  lap  of  Richmond, 
which,  by  more  northern  routes,  would  inevitably  be  diverted  to  Baltimore, 
and  the  more  northern  cities.  To  guard  against  this  diversion  will  be  the 
true  inteiesi  of  Virginia,  and  the  route  in  question  would  efifectually  do 
this,  and  that,  too,  without  doing  violence  to  the  natural  course  of  trade  ; 
whereas,  any  ;rbute  more  northerly  would  give  such  an  impetus  in  that 
dhrection,  thatfll  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  turn  it  backward 
upon  Rkhmond;  BUdeed,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
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tion,  that  any  point  of  divergence  from  the  Ohio  above  Point  Pleasant,,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanavi^ha,  would  necessarily  turn  the  current  of 
trade  from  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  to  Baltimore,  and  the  north.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  not  Point  Pleasant  be  the  western  terminus, 
and  not  Guyandotte  ? A single  glance  at  the  map  will  settle  this  point  in 
favor  of  the  latter  place,  and  for  the  following  reasons.:  first,  because,  by 
leaving  the  Ohio,  at  Guyandotte,  the  shoals  there,  and  between  it  and  Point 
Pleasant,  which  render  navigation  difficult  in  low  water,  would  be  avoided  ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  distance  from  Guyandotte  to  Charleston,  direct 
across  the  country,  via.  Coalsmouth,  would  be  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
nearer  than  up  the  Ohio,  via.  Point  Pleasant.  These  considerations  show 
conclusively,  that  Point  Pleasant  can  never  be  the  terminus  of  this  great 
central  work.  The  noble  Kanawha  might  as  well  be  turned  out  of  its 
course  as  the  great  current  of  trade  which  will  fiow  through  this  central 
channel.  These  reasons,  in  favor  of  Guyandotte,  will  become  more  and 
more  conclusive  as  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  country  increase.  Almost 
at  all  stages  of  water,  boats  can  ascend  the  Ohio  to  the  Guyandotte  shoals, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  stop.  This  difficulty,  therefore,  would  be  avoid- 
ed could  passengers  disembark,  and  produce  be  transhipped  at  this  point  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  this  divergence  would  be  in  the  natural  course  of 
trade,  because  from  Guyandotte,  via.  Richmond  to  New  York,  would  be 
nearer  and  more  expeditious  than  any  more  northern  route  that  could  be 
opened  in  the  state.  It  would  be,  as  before  demonstrated,  some  sixty 
miles  nearer  than  by  Point  Pleasant,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  nearer 
than  by  Parkersburgh.  This  may  seem  a startling  fact,  but  a reference  to 
the  map  will  settle  the  point.  From  Guyandotte  to  Richmond,  in  a direct 
line,  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Guy- 
andotte to  Parkersburgh  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  leaving  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  direct  route  from  Guyandottee  to  Richmond,  over 
that  by  the  way  of  Parkersburgh,  of  some  hundred  and  ten  miles.  Add 
to  this  great  saving  of  distance,  the  additional  consideration  that  all  the 
difficult  bars  and  shoals  of  the  Ohio,  between  Guyandotte  and  Parkers- 
burgh, would  be  avoided,  and  the  argument  is  unanswerable  in  favor  of  the 
Guyandotte  route.  And,  besides,  this  argument  receives  strong  confirma- 
tion when  we  reflect  that  these  difficulties  of  navigation  would  occur  at 
that  very  season  of  the  year  when  there  would  be  the  greatest  travel  upon 
the  road  from  the  south  and  west  to  the  springs.  This  calculation  of  dis- 
tance on  these  two  routes  assumes,  that  the  curvature  would  be  the  same 
in  both.  Let  it  not  be  understood,  from  this  argument,  that  a railroad  from 
Point  Pleasant  to  Charleston,  or  from  Parkersburgh  to  Richmond,  would 
not  be  advisable.  They  will  both  undoubtedly  be  constructed,  but  they 
can,  neither  of  them,  supersede  the  great  central  route.  Both  Point  Pleas- 
ant and  Parkersburgh  are  beautiful  and  important  locations ; and,  under 
better  auspices,  must  become  large  cities,  and  derive  a great  trade  from 
the  Ohio  river.  The  latter  will  ultimately  have  much  trade  from  the  state 
of  Ohio,  by  means  of  railroads  leading  off*  west  and  northwest,  through 
that  state,  while  Guyandotte  will  take  the  lion’s  share  of  the  trade  and 
travel  ascending  the  Ohio  to  that  place.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
that  trade  and  travel  will  increase  in  a geometrical  ratio  as  the  mighty 
west  fills  up  with  its  future  millions  of  enterprising  inhabitants  ; and  if  we 
indulge  for  a moment  in  a more  extended  view,  and  contemplate  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  Atlantic  mail-routes,  between  America  and  Europe,  like 
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the  one  already  spoken  of  between  Lisbon  and  Norfolk,  how  greatly  is 
the  advantage  enhanced,  of  every  increased  facility  of  intercommunication 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  such  as  this  great  thoroughfare  would 
open. 

The  famous  “ James  river  and  Kanawha  improvement,”  which  contem- 
plated the  construction  of  a canal  up  the  James  river  to  Covington,  thence 
by  railroad,  to  the  Great  Falls  of  Kanawha,  and  thence,  by  locking  and 
improvii^  this  river,  to  the  Ohio,  at  Point  Pleasant,  although  a great  work, 
is  liable  to  many  objections ; and  had  the  projectors  of  that  noble  enter- 
prise had  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  country,  since  that  work 
was  projected,  they  would  doubtless  never  have  adopted  the  plan  they  did. 
Could  there  be  no  other,  or  better  route  than  this,  the  interests  of  Virginia 
would  demand  its  immediate  completion.  It  has,  however,  for  reasons 
unnecessaiy  to  mention  here,  fallen  into  dis&vor,  and  will  be  superseded 
by  other  and  more  important  works.  It  is  too  circuitous,  and  consisting 
of  canal,  railroad,  and  slack-water  navigation,  and  uncertain  steamboat 
communication,  it  would,  of  necessity,  be  a slow,  expensive,  and  unpleas- 
ant route,  subject  to  great  delay  and  inconvenience  in  making  tranship, 
ments  from  one  mode  of  conveyance  to  another.  It  could  never,  there- 
fore,  answer  the  purpose  of  a great  state  and  national  thoroughfrre,  such 
as  the  interests  and  dignity  of  Virginia  require. 

Another  state  reason,  is  this  : the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  val- 
ley of  Virginia  will  be  traversed  by  a railroad  from  Winchester,  extending 
southwestwardly,  looking  towards  Tennessee,  and  unless  Virginia  is  pre- 
pared with  a great  cctntral  channel,  to  divert  this  current  of  travel  and 
trade  from  Baltimore,  it  will  pass  through  her  territory  without  paying  her 
scarcely  a passing  compliment ; but  complete  this  work,  and  an  immense 
trade  and  travel  would  be  diverted  to  Richmond,  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  Baltimore.  It  would  be  a very  important  link  in  the  contemplated  chain 
of  improvements  between  Richmond  and  Memphis,  should  such  a work  ever 
be  completed.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  Virginia  to  re- 
member, that  in  entering  upon  her  career  of  internal  improvements,  they 
start  under  great  disadvantages  in  this  respect ; that  other  states  which 
have  preceded  them  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  have,  to 
a certain  extent,  given  course  and  direction  to  the  currents  of  trade  from 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  northern  cities ; and  that,  to  coun- 
tervail this  tendency,  and  enter  into  successful  competition,  Virginia  should 
begin  with  some  great  work  that  will  make  it  the  interest  of  other  states 
to  co-operate  rather  than  oppose.  A single  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
United  States  will  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  if  there  were  no 
works  of  internal  improvement  in  this  country,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  called  upon  to  construct  one  great  national  work,  that  this,  of 
all  others,  would  be  selected.  None  besides  would  so  much  facilitate  travel 
and  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  Union,  or  afford  such  convenience 
for  members  of  Congress  from  the  southwest  and  west  to  reach  the  seat 
of  government ; and  none,  in  time  of  war,  be  of  such  importance  as  this. 
While  thus  on  the  one  hand  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  great 
national  utility,  it  cfh  the  other  hand  would  not  prove  injurious  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  even  Balti- 
more, would  all  be  benefitted  by  it,  and  would  more  or  less  avail  themselves 
of  it,  in  contending  for  the  business  of  the  great  western  valley,  whose 
immense  resources  will,  in  fifty  years,  require  double  the  commercial  and 
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manufitcturing  capital  now  requisite  for  their  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Virginians  occupy  a vantage  ground  in  this^  that  they  enter 
upon  their  improvements  having  all  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  other 
states,  as  to  the  best  and  most  economical  modes  of  building  railroads  and 
canals,  and  of  avoiding  the  heavy  expenses  of  experimenting,  in  which 
some  of  the  other  states  have  been  schooled  at  so  dear  a rate  ; and,  be- 
sides, Virginia  has  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  waiting  for  business  to  be 
transacted  upon  this  central  work.  When  the  immortal  Clinton  projected 
his  great  canal,  not  a bushel  of  wheat  was  ready  for  transportation  upon 
it,  and  minds  of  inferior  order  ridiculed  the  idea  that  such  a work  would 
ever  be  required.  The  scene  is  now  changed,  and  while  his  great  canaJ 
is  pouring  wealth  into  the  city  of  New  York,  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
are  ready  for  transportation,  and  losing  half  their  value  for  want  of  an 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic  board.  If  the  statesmen  of  Virginia,  therefore,  consult 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Old  Dominion,  they  will  lay  aside  all  local 
feelings,  and  unite,  heart  and  hand,  in  the  construction  of  this  great  woris. 


C0MHER6IAI  CHRONieLE  AND  REVIEW. 


CROPS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD— EXCHANGES— QUARTERLY  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  YORE,  FOR  FIVE 
YEARS — STOCE-MAREET — INFLUENCE  OP  RAILROADS  ON  TRADE — ERIE  RAILROAD— PRICES  OF 
LEADING  STOCES  IN  THE  NEW  YORE  MAREET — CREDIT  OF  THE  STATES — ^LANDS  SOLD  IN  THE 
SOUTHWESTERN  STATES— COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  SAME — CAPITAL  APPLIED  TO  BANEINO  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST — BANES  OP  MISSISSIPPI  AND  LOUISIANA — ACRES  OF  LAND  SOLD  IN  THE  WESTERN 
STATES,  SINCE  1833 — POLICY  OF  ENGLAND — IMPORTS  OP  COFFEE,  SUGAR,  ETC.,  IN  EUROPE — 
PRODUCE  ENTERED  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  CONSUMPTION — EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURES 
— BANE  OP  ENGLAND,  ETC.,  ETC. 


With  no  remarkable  change,  since  our  last  number,  in  the  general  features  of  the 
business  of  the  United  States,  financially  and  commercially,  the  new  crop  year  is  opening, 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  activity  in  all  departments  of  business,  with  the  most  fa- 
vorable reports  of  abundant  crops  in  agricultural  sections ; unless,  indeed,  in  the  tobacco 
crop  of  Virginia,  where  a serious  deficiency  is  apprehended — and  the  foreign  markets 
never  promised  better  for  a large  and  remunerative  export  of  our  surplus.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  European  markets  is  an  unexampled  consumption  of  raw  produce  and 
manufactured  goods,  simultaneous  with  a most  extraordinary  speculation  in  railroad 
shares,  and  a continued  abundance  of  money,  accompanied  by  deficient  harvests  in  west- 
ern Europe  and  Great  Britain.  This  is  a combination  of  circumstances  which,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  promises  to  benefit  the.  United  States,  by  finding  a market  for  those  pro- 
lific crops  now  about  pouring  into  the  Atlantic  ports.  Money  continues  very  plenty ; 
and,  with  the  progress  of  the  exports  of  the  new  crops,  exchanges  are  rapidly  falling. 
They  have  been  declining  at  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
and  are  now  some  j per  cent  under  par.  This  downward  tendency  indicates  the  health 
of  the  market,  and  the  small  amount  of  commercial  indebtedness  outstanding. 

The  imports  of  the  port  of  New  York,  quarterly,  for  a number  of  years,  ending  Sept. 
30,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Years. 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 


Quarterly  Imports  into  the  Fort  of  New  Yore. 


4th  Or. 

$11,402,346 

11,312,078 

6,281,552 

10,022,106 

9,716,096 


IstQr. 

$21,933,890 

20,687,030 

8,705,765 

19,030,605 

17,393,828 


SdQr. 

$18,736,421 

18,724,686 

16,124,910 

19,659,357 

16,53a;469 


3d  Or. 

$23,285,626 

9,722,287 

15,455,745 

26,690,218 

23,859,702 


TcMal. 

$75,359,283 

60,446,031 

46,567,972 

75,402,286 

67,503,095 
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While  busineas  remains  in  this  favorable  state,  the  most  remarkable  apathy  prevails  in 
the  stock-market,  generally — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic to  purchase  stocks  which  yield  as  good,  and  in  some  cases  better  interest,  than  can  be 
obtained  on  bond  and  mortgage.  The  great  importance  of  railroads,  in  dl  sections  of  the 
Union,  is  universally  acknowledged;  and  their  edects  in  promoting  general  prosperity 
and  activity  in  trade,  wherever  they  have  been  established  on  any  extensive  scale,  are  but 
too  apparent  to  be  either  denied  or  unnoticed.  Boston,  of  all  cities  in  the  Union,  presents 
the  most  marked  instance  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  that  means  of  communication. 
The  necessity  of  similar  works  to  promote  the  interests  of  New  York,  has  led  to  the 
full  completion  of  the  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Erie  railroad,  under  the  new  law ; 
which-  provides  briefly  that,  upon  the  subscription  of  $3,000,000  new  stock,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  old,  to  be  converted  into  new,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  new  for  two  of 
old,  the  company  may  issue  bonds  for  $3,000,000  more,  making  $6,000,000,  to  complete 
the  road  in  six  years ; which,  if  accomplished,  will  entitle  the  company  to  a release  from 
the  $3,000,000  granted  it  by  the  state.  This  subscription  is  now  made  Tip ; and  the  first 
instalment,  of  $5  per  share,  ($150,000,)  paid  in.  In  our  number  for  June,  1644,  we 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  entered  into  some  detail  of  the  prospective 
business  to  be  derived  from  it  All  expectations  will  probably  fall  far  short  of  the  reality, 
when  the  noble  work  is  completed ; as  railroads,  as  yet,  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  A subscription  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
railroad,  and  of  $350,000  to  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad,  has  also  been  completed 
in  New  York ; and  all  these  works  will  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Harlem  ibad  to  the  Putnam  county  line,  now  under  contract,  and  which 
will  make  fifty-six  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York  towards  Albany.  These  are  the 
first  subscriptions  to  new  stock  that  have  been  completed  in  this  city  for  many  years,  and 
probably  form  the  first  steps  towards  enterprises  that  may,  in  some  degree,  emulate  the 
extensive  undertakings  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  As  yet,  however,  the  stock-market 
|)resent8  a total  absence  of  all  speculafion.  The  quantities  in  the  hands  of  the  brokers 
are  very  large,  and  without  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  public  to  invest  in 
^ them.  The  prices  of  the  leading  stocks  compare  as  follows : — 


Prices  of  Stocics  in  the  New  York  Market. 


1844, 

1845. 

Rate.  Red’mable. 

Jan. 

June. 

Sept 

Dec. 

May. 

Oct 

United  States, 

6’8 

1862 

1134 

113 

116 

1134 

1134 

<1 

5 

1853 

102| 

102 

1044 

103} 

1034 

r 

New  York, 

7 

1848-9 

1074 

1064 

1094 

106 

1044 

«( 

6 

1862s 

108 

1074 

1104 

101 

108 

106 

«« 

5} 

1861 

1034 

1034 

106 

104 

104 

tt 

5 

1855 

1014 

1004 

105 

103 

1064 

ft 

5 

I860 

101  ■ 

lor 

98 

103 

1004 

New  York  city,.... 

7 

1857 

110 

no 

114 

115 

112 

** 

5 

1870 

99 

1004 

1014 

102 

994 

Ohio, 

6 

1856 

96 

954 

99 

96 

974 

97 

« 

7 

1044 

102 

1054 

103 

1014 

Kentucky,... 

6 

1014 

101 

1024 

1034 

1014 

1014 

Tennessee, 

6 

100 

102 

102 

100 

101 

Alabama, 

5 

80 

... . 

80 

724 

724 

Pennsylvania, 

5 

65 

744 

714 

734 

734 

76* 

Illinois 

6 

40f 

49 

434 

36 

39 

35 

Iiidiaira, 

5 

37 

44f 

43 

344 

344 

Harlem  raibroad,. . . . 

434 

724 

734 

64 

f 73 

64 

Mohawk  do., 

514 

6Q 

62 

584 

61 

L.  Island  do., 

72 

80 

83 

75 

734 

69 

Stonington, 

334 

43 

454 

39 

374 

31 

N.  and  Wor.  do.,... 

344 

534 

724 

664 

75 

72 

Erie  do., 

154 

19 

24 

274 

814 

35 
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All  descriptions  of  stock  are,  it  appears,  heavy.  The  effects  of  past  years  of  disaster 
yet  lay  heavy  upon  the  public  mind,  and  deter  capitalists  from  embarking  in  securities 
which  have  been  attended  with  such  terrible  reverses.  The  payment  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  of  the  August  interest,  produced  a nmch  better  feeling  in  the  general  state 
of  afiairs  here  and  in  Europe,  in  relation  to  public  credit  generally ; and,  if  it  had  been 
unaccompanied  by  the  untoward  state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico,  would  undoubtedly 
have  led  to  a renewal  of  foreign  investments  in  our  public  securities.  These  had,  how- 
ever, at  the  date  of  our  latest  advices,  been  entirely  neglected,  through  the  influence  of 
the  threatening  state  of  affairs  on  our  Mexican  frontier.  This  is  a matter,  however,  tem- 
porary in  its  influence.  The  States  of  America  must  soon  recover  their  credit  Illinois 
is  already,  (unless  through  the  misconduct  of  the  trustees  some  popular  ferment  be  excited,) 
in  a fair  way  to  redeem  her  honor.  At  the  coming  session  of  the  Indiana  legislatiire, 
some  efficient  mode  of  providing  for  her  difficulties  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  decided  upon. 
The  agents  of  the  bondholders  have  already  made  propositions.  Michigan  will  resume 
the  dividends  on  her  acknowledged  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846 ; and  Maryland 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  make  some  effort  to  effect  the  same  object  in  regard  to  her  obliga- 
tions, more  especially  as  the  stock  she  holds  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  other 
property,  is  rapidly  appreciating  in  value,  and  improving  her  revenues.  Wifli  the  resump- 
tion of  these  states,  American  credit  will  have  beemne  so  far  restored  as  again  to  command 
the  confidence  of  European  capitalisfts ; more  especially  if  some  public  expression  of 
opinion  against  any  further  creations  of  stock  is  adopted.  The  purchase  of  a portion  of 
the  stocks  in  our  markets,  on  foreign  account,  would  have  a prodi^ous  effect  upon  the 
market-value  of  all  stocks. 

In  a former  number,  we  gave  a table  of  the  sales  of  government  lands  in  the  new 
states,  down  to  1844,  showing  the  proportion  in  which  settlement  is  going  on  in  each 
state.  We  now  annex  a table  of  the  sales  of  land  in  the  cotton  states,  as  follows,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  first  six  months  of  1845 : — 


Acres  of  United  States  Land  sold  in  the.  Southwestern  States,  and  Cotton  Crop 

OF  THE  SAME  States. 


Tot.  crop 


Years. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

La. 

Ark. 

Fla. 

Total. 

Ann.  crop. 

U.  States. 

1833,.... 

451  319 

1,221,494 

89,441 

41,859 

11,970 

1,816,083 

559,210 

1,070,428 

1834 

1,072,457 

1,064,054 

82,570 

149.756 

16,309 

2,388,146 

641,435 

1,205,394 

1835,.... 

1,587.007 

2,931,181 

325,955 

6.30,027 

48,304 

5,522,474 

760,923 

1,254,328 

1836,.... 

1,901,409 

2,023,709 

829,456* 

963,535 

87,071 

5,805,180 

788,013 

1,360,725 

1837,.... 

381,773 

256,354 

230,932 

281,916 

108,839 

1,259,814 

821,600 

916,960 

1,422,930 

1838,.... 

159.969 

271,074 

164a78 

156,971 

68.814 

747,227 

1,801.497 

1,366,932 

1839,.... 

121,935 

17,787 

19,174 

500,307 

154.858 

56,499 

851,586 

911,913 

1840 

56,784 

189,228 

110,610 

. 25,602 

401,394 

1,538,904 

2,177,840 

1841,.... 

50.705 

21.635 

95,111 

54,860 

• 6,388 

228,699 

1,231,334 

1,634.945 

1842,.... 

118,827 

43,966 

45,360 

24,391 

5533 

238,077 

1,160,389 

1,683.560 

1843,  ... 

178,228 

34,500 

102,066 

47,622 

8,318 

371,656 

1,703,048 

2,378,875 

1844,.... 

84,764 

34.436 

99,319 

55,122 

14.714 

288,355 

1,445,727 

2,030,410 

1815,6  m. 

31,805 

12,693 

47,906 

0,099 

7,999 

110,102 

1,636,015 

2,394,503 

The  large  sales  of  lands,  from  1834  to  1837,  were  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  bank 
speculations.  The  large  sums  of  money  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  those  states,  in  Lon- 
don, were  mostly  applied'  to  flie  organization  of  banks  whose  capitals  were  composed  of 
mortgages  on  cotton  lands  and  negroes ; among  the  owners  of  which,  the  sums  borrowed 
were  loaned,  at  an  interest  of,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  10  per  cent  In  addition  to  the 
large  sums  borrowed  on  state  faith  for  these  purposes,  near  $30,000,000  of  eastern  and 
New  York  capital  was  invested  in  similar  concerns,  particularly  in  Mississippi  All  those 
institutions  have  failed^  because  they  were  more  of  the  nature  of  loan-offices  issuing 
money,  ♦han  commercial  banks.  The  faeflity  with  which  they  loaned  money,  caused  the 
extended  settlement  of  lands  for  cotton  cultivation.  The  lands  of  the  new  states  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  old  Atlantic ; and,  in  those  years  of  speculation,  the  old  planters 
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of  the  Atlantic  region  would  parcel  a dozen  or  two  negroes  as  a capital  to  their  sons,  to 
go  and  commence  business  in  the  new  states.  These  would  enter  lands,  and  immediately 
become  stockholders  in  the  property  banks — ^that  is  to  say,  they  mortgaged  their  negroes 
and  lands  to  the  banks,  for  money  to  carry  on  their  planting ; the  bank  receiving  the  cot- 
ton, and  controlling  the  bills.  Under  these  circumstances,  a revulsion  was  inevitable  ; 
and  the  moment  that  cotton  ceased  to  3rield  abroad  the  exorbitant  prices  advanced  on  it 
by  the  banks  at  home,  (in  many  cases  as  high  as  fifteen  cents,)  they  ceased  to  be  able  to 
make  new  advances  to  the  planters,  and  the  distress  became  intolerable  and  universal. 
Under  this  pressure  it  was,  that  the  clamor  for  new  banks,  particularly  in  Mississippi,  led 
to  that  issue  of  state  stocks,  which  so  soon  led  to  the  deplorable  result  of  repudiation.  It 
will  be  observed  that  nearly  the  whole  increase  in  tiie  production  of  the  cotton  has  taken 
place  in  those  states  where  immense  sums  of  borrowed  and  subscribed  capital  poured 
over  a virgin  soil  of  most  prolific  character,  putting  in  motion  the  industry  of  thousands 
of  blacks,  drawn  from  the  more  sterile  soil  of  the  old  statea  The  capital  so  employed 
may  be  summed  up  nearly  as  follows : — 


Capital  applied  to  Bankinq  in  the  Southwest. 


State  loans.  Private  cap.,  183&-6. 

Mississippi,  1838, $7,500,000  $25,000,000 

Louisiana,  1835-6, 9,321,000  22,000,000 

Arkansas,  1840, 3,500,000  

Florida,  1833-39, 3,900,000  

Alabama,  1835-37, 3,100,000  1,000,000 


Total. 

$32,500,000 

31,321,000 

3.500.000 

3.900.000 

9.100.000 


Total,. 


$32,321,000 


$48,000,000  $80,321,000 


In  order  the  better  to  particularise  the  capital 
banks,  with  the  date  of  their  establishment : — 


so  appointed,  we  will  enumerate  the 


Mississippi  Banks. 


Planters*  Bank,  Natchez, 

Agricultupl  do., 

Commercial  do.,. 

Commercial  Bank,  Rodney, 

Grand  Gulf  Railroad  Bank, 

Commercial  Bank,  Manchester, 

Commercial  Railroad  Bank,  Vicksburgh,. 

Mississippi  Union  Bank, 

“ Railroad  Co., 

Total, .* 


Date  of  charter. 

Am^t  caidtal. 

February,  1836. 

$4,000,000 

“ 1837. 

2,000,000 

1836. 

2,000,000 

1836. 

800,000 

December,  1833. 

2,000,000 

February,  1836. 

2,000,000 

December,  1833. 

4,000,000 

1837. 

5,000,000 

February,  1836. 

2,664,226 

$24,464,226 

There  were  some  eight  or  ten  other  banks,  with  smaller  capitals,  all  of  which  was  lost. 
The  Louisiana  bank  capital  was  as  follows : — 


Banks  of  Louisiana. 


Names  of  Banks. 

Atchafalaya  R.  R.  and  Banking  Co., 

Canal  and  Banking  Co., 

Carrollton  Bank, 

Citizens’  Bank, 

City  Bank, 

Commercial  Bank, 

Consolidated  Association, 

Exchange  and  Banking  Co., 

Gas  light  and  Banking  Co., 

Improvement  and  Banking  Co., 

Bank  of  Louisiana, 


Capital. 


Paid  np. 
$767,885 
3,999,750 
1,948,850 
6,866,666 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,532,000 
793,070 
1,854,455 
1,397,732 
3,997,480 


Held  in  or 
procured 
fin.£iir*pe. 


$2,016,700 

514,000 

6,866,666 

153400 

297,800 

2,532,000 


43,200 


1,565,200 


Held  in  or 
proc*dOrom 
oih.  states. 


,601,700 

176,550 


918,600 

742,900 


233,560 

939,210 


56,300 


Held  In 
N.  Orleans. 
$767,885 
381,350 
1,258,300 


928,300 

1.959,300 


559,510 

872,045 

1,397,732 

2,375,580 
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Banks  of  LouisiANA—Coatinued. 


Names  of  Banks. 

Louisiana  State  Bank, 

Mechanics*  and  Traders*  Bank,.. 

Merchants*  Bank, 

Orleans  Bank, 

Union  Bank  of  Louisiana, 


Capital. 

field  in  or  Held  in  or 
proeMftom 
oth.  states. 


Paid  up. 
$1,929,520 
1,996,390 
1,000,000 
424,700 
7,000,000 


procured 
from  Europe. 
$1,002,180 
193,000 


107,500 

7,000,000 


$325,040 

883,950 

965,000 

102,900 


Heldia 

N.CMeaas. 

$602,300 

921,440 

35,000 

214,000 


Total, $41,510,498  $22,291,346  $6,945,710  $12,272,742 

Here  was  near  $30,000,000  procured  from  New  York  and  London,  and  put  into  the 
cotton  banks,  which  have  nearly  all  failed.  Thus,  within  a period  of  three  years, 
$55,000,000  of  actual  money  was  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  vast  tracts  of  lands,  and 
doubling  the  crops  between  the  years  1836  and  1840 ; since  when,  the  purchase  of  land 
in  that  region  has  been  very  small ; and,  as  a consequence,  the  crop  has  scarcely  increased 
in  those  sections.  The  present  year,  the  crop  has,  with  most  favorable  weather,  been 
greater  than  ever ; yet,  in  those  states,  with  the  natural  increase  of  slaves,  it  has  only 
been  100,000  bales  greater  than  in  1840,  and  it  is  actually  less  than  in  1843.  This  is  a 
very  pregnant  fact,  and  one  which  should  have  its  full  weight  with  the  trade.  It  shows 
that  the  great  movements  of  1835-36  have  just  now  produced  their  maximum  results, 
and  that  the  vastly  accelerated  production  of  1836-40  has  just  now  been  overtaken  by 
consumption,  which  is  henceforth  likely  to  keep  full  pace  with  production.  The  planting 
sections  have,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  a cycle  of  prosperous  years  before  them.  In 
the  new  states  of  the  west,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  in  so  great  a 
degree.  The  land  sales  of  the  government  are  there  very  rapidly  swelling  in  quantities — 
that  is  to  say,  the  sales  for  1844  and  1845  will  be  nearly  double  those  of  1841  and  1842. 
It  would  appear  from  the  census  returns  of  New  York,  for  1845,  that,  as  a general  thing, 
the  poorer  class  of  farmers  are  leaving  the  state  of  New  York,  and  migrating  to  the  rich 
lands  of  the  west ; where  less  money  and  less  labor  will  produce  far  greater  results  than 
in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  sales  of  land  in  the  western  states  have  been  as  follows,  for  a period  of  years  simi- 
lar to  that  heretofore  mentioned  of  the  cotton  states : — 


Acres  of  Land  sold  in  the  Western  States. 


Year. 

Ohio. 

niinois. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Iowa  and 
Wisconsin. 

Total. 

1833, 

551,153 

360,240 

554,681 

447,780 

1,913354 

1834 

478,847 

354,013 

673,656 

512,760 

2,019376 

1835, 

661,435 

2,096,629 

1,586,904 

1,817,247 

217,543 

6,379,758 

1836, 

1,282,991 

3,199,708 

3,245,344 

4,189,823 

646,133 

12,563,999 

1837, 

470,043 

1,012,849 

1^49,817 

773,522 

178,783 

3,685,313 

1838, 

. 243,095 

778,560 

602,424 

97,533 

361,861 

948,875 

2,083,473 

1839, 

242,444 

1,132,876 

618,748 

134,984 

3,077,927 

1840, 

33,050 

389,275 

118,868 

26,106 

695,681 

1,262,989 

1841 

43,613 

335,553 

93,882 

18,167 

175,414 

666,629 

1842, 

35,715 

437,404 

55,795 

25,000 

178,893 

733,007 

1843, 

13,388 

407,767 

50,545 

12,594 

311,122 

795,416 

1844, 

33,054 

27,895 

489,410 

199,583 

107,278 

22,328 

371,431 

1,023,501 

1845, 6 m. 

44,251 

8,297 

250,428 

530,454 

Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  are  by  far  the  greatest  favorites  with  the  immigrants, 
as  appears  from  the  returns.  In  the  latter,  particularly,  the  settlement  has  been  rapid. 
In  addition  to  these  sales,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  of  the  large  quantities  taken 
in  the  years  1835  and  1836,  by  speculators,  considerable  sales  are  now  yearly  made  to 
settlers ; and  also  that  considerable  quantities  of  state  lands  are  being  disposed  of,  for 
actual  settlement.  From  all  these  sources,  it  is  probable  that  the  breadth  of  land  brought 
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umually  under  actual  cultivation  ip  now  far  greater  than  ever  before ; and,  consequently, 
that  the  surplus  pressing  upon  the  Atlantic  markets  is  constantly  increasing,  and  produ- 
cing a fall  in  prices,  which  are  now  lower  than  perhaps  ever  known.  This  western  emi- 
gration has  been  fed  from  the  wheat  counties  of  New  York  to  an  extent  which  reduced 
their  actual  population  in  1845  below  that  of  1840.  This  year,  however,  there  is  a pros- 
pect of  a greatly  enhanced  demand  on  foreign  account,  wliich  may  result  in  so  improving 
prices  as  to  afford  remuneration  to  all  branches  of  agricultural  pursuits ; and,  by  so  doing, 
impart  a direct  stimulus  to  all  industrial  employments.  A combination  of  circumstances 
^ seems  to  enhance  the  chances  of  a large  foreign  demand  for  produce.  The  policy  of  the 
English  government  has,  for  the  last  four  years,  been  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  ne- 
cessary produce,  and  of  manufactured  articles ; and  this  has  been  attempted  to  be  carried 
out  by  reducing  the  cost  of  goods  through  the  removal  of  taxes,  internal  and  external,  and 
so  regulating  the  currency,  as  furnished  by  the  banks,  that  no  artificial  rise  in  prices  shall 
intervene,  to  check  the  progress  of  that  consumption.  The  means  which  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  possess,  to  purchase  comforts  and  necessaries,  consists  in  the  money-wages 
-of  their  labor.  As  the  government  cannot  increase  the  amount  of  money  they  receive, 
the  only  means,  as  far  as  legislation  can  effect  it,  is  to  reduce  the  general  level  of  prices ; 
and,  by  so  doing,  place  a larger  portion  of  consumable  articles  within  the  reach  of  a given 
sum  of  money.  This  has  happily  been  effected  with  respect  to  many  leading  articles,  and 
their  consumption  has  greatly  extended.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  progressive 
effect  of  ra^roads  is,  by  rendering  available  resources  of  industry  hitherto  untouched,  to 
increase  the  general  ability  of  the  people  to  consume  imported  goods,  as  well  as  those  of 
domestic  manufacture.  The  imports  and  stocks  of  three  leading  articles  of  produce  in 
Great  Britain,  and  West  of  Europe  ports,  from  Jan.  Ist  to  Sept.  1st,  are  as  follows : — 


Imfort  of  Coffee,  Sugar,  and  Cotton,  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 


Imports. 

Cerraa.  Cotton.  SuoAa. 

1844.  1845.  1844.  184$.  1844.  184$. 

Pouads.  Ponads.  Bales.  Bales.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

G.  Britain,...  31,700,000  35,300,000  1,366,000  1,540,000  349,400,000  4204^00.000 

Other  ports  of 

Europe,....  244,700,000  257,700,000  414,010  550,633  366,700,000  456,800,000 


Totals,.  276,400,000  293,000,000  1,780,010  2,090,633  716,100,000  877,000,000 


Stocks. 

G.  Britain,...  53,800,000  47,500,000  1,098,500  1,169,000  160,200,000  153,700,000 
Other  ports  of 

Europe,....  97,000,000  134,600,000  269,237  191,176  81,800,000  65,200,000 

Totals,.  150,800,000  182,100,000  1,367,737  1,360,176  242,000,000  218,900,000 


Here  is  a great  increase  of  import,  and  a decrease  of  stock ; showing  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  quantities  delivered  for  consumption.  It  may,  however,  prove  to  be  true,  in 
England,  that  the  quantities  of  sugar  taken  for  consumption,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
first  removal  df  the  duties,  exceed  the  actual  sale  to  consumers — that  is  to  say,  the  stocks 
in  the  retail  stores  may  have  considerably  increased,  and  therefore  their  purchases  may  be 
less  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  It  appears  evident,  however,  that,  in  England,  the  in- 
crease of  sugar  entered  for  consumption  is  equal  to  35,000  tons  for  eight  months  ; and 
the  Minister,  in  proposing  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  in  February  last,  estimated  the  in- 
crease, for  the  whole  year,  at  43,000  tons.  The  effect,  thus  far,  has  therefore  more  than 
justified  his  expectations.  All  branches  of  trade  show  the  same  general  feature  of  en- 
hanced consumption ; and,  at  such  a moment,  when  the  people  are  fully  employed,  and 
the  exports  of  the  kingdom  large,  an  extensive  failure  in  the  potatoe  crop,  and  afl  the 
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coarser  grains,  simultaneous  with  great  defidenciee  in  Europe,  throw  the  demand  for  die 
whole  upon  the  United  States.  The  quantities  of  certain  articles  of  raw  produce  entered 
for  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  seven  months  ending  Aug.  5,  are  as  follows : — 


Produce  entered  Great  Britain  for  Consxtmption. 


Butter, cwts. 

Cheese, 


Wool, lbs. 

Raw  silk, 

Tea 

Coffee, 

Sugar, cwts. 

Cotton, bales 


1841.  184S. 

151,137  118,064 

131,798  109,197 

29,172,761  21,862,269 
1,667,430  2,264415 
21,390,650  21,982.976 
16,517,502  16,592,195 
2,409,448  2,373,613 


1841.  1844. 

89,269  103,690 

82,291  109,598 

23,542,839  35,563,354 
1,405,184  1,805,588 

23,502,574  23,816,032 
17,615,190  18,077,977 
2,848,118  2,763,607 
969,868  955,678 


184$. 

142,464 
139,749 
36,178,009 
2,203,934 
25,790,459  ' 
204^19,398 
3,596,980 
1,140,548 


All  these  articles  embrace  the  most  necessary  comforts  of  the  people  at  large ; and  the 
raw  material  for  the  leading  manufactures  shows  an  enormous  increase.  The  removal  of 
the  duty  on  cotton,  and  its  modification  on  sugar,  have  greatly  assisted  the  consumption 
of  that  article ; but  the  chances  are,  more  espedally  in  relation  to  sugar,  that  more  has 
been  purchased  by  the  trade  than  has  been  actually  consumed,,  and  the  quantities  taken 
for  consumption  will  not  hold  out  The  value  of  British  exports,  for  the  same  months,, 
has  been  as  follows : — 


Exports  OF  British  Manufactures. 


1841.  1844. 

January  to  April, J69,696,535  £11,104,687 

April 3,954,343  3,882,568 

May, 3,375,312  4,503,464 

June, 4,170,161  5,005,253 

July, 4,22.54276  5,131,341 


184$. 

£11,408,034 

4,627,332 

4,447,213 

4,916,171 

4,800.121 


Total,  seven  monfiis,  £25,422,607 


£29,627,313 


£30,198,871^ 


The  aggregate  is  larger  than  last  year,  but  the  last  three  months  show  a falling  off ; 
which,  in  connection  with  the  continued  large  purchases  of  raw  material,  would  show  an 
immense  increase  of  internal  consumption — a state  of  things  doubtless  resulting,,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  facilities  of  communication  afforded  by  railroads,  aided  by  reduced  du- 
ties. This  internal  prosperity  reacts  upon  die  railroads,  and  gives  them  additional  value 
as  an  investment. 

It  is  evidently  the  case,  however,  that  the  bullion  in  the  bank,  which,  for  so  long  a pe- 
riod, accumulated  in  the  vaults,  has  taken  a decided  turn,  and  id  now  declining.  The 
returns  have  been  as  follows 


Bane  England: 


July  12.  Angast23.  AufostSO.  Bept6.  Sept  20. 

Ciroulation,.. £22,694,570  £22,572,921  £22,1094221  £21,719,484  £21,490,659 

Pubfic  deposits, 3,456,089-  5,393,925  5,830,300  6,474,705  8,222,109 

Private  “ 11,356,519  8,408,887  8,571,247  8,507,213  8,110,787 


Total  UabiBties,.  £37,507,178  £36,375,733  £36,510,768  £36,701,402  £37,823,555 


Securities, £25,082,565  £24,122,421  £24,507,381  £26,435,724  £26,645,691 

BulHon, 16,196,286  15,602,605  15,592,292  14,726,858  15,347,549 


Total, £41,278,851  £39,725-026  £40,099,673  £41,162^582  £41,993;240 


The  decline  in  the  bullion  is  near  £1,000,000,  at  a period  of  the  year  when  no  extra- 
ordinary imports  of  com  had  taken  place.  The  probability  now  is,  that  a laige  amount 
of  coin  will  leave  England ; and,  to  a considerable  extent, , to  this  country. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

THE  SHIPPING  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  table,  carefully  prepared  from  the  books  of  the  custom-house  for  the  port 
of  New  York,  expressly  for  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  will  show  the  number  of  registered 
and  enrolled  and  licensed  vessels,  of  all  denominations,  owned  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
also,  the  amount  of  their  tonnage.  The  district  of  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  well 
known,  includes  all  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Hudson  river,  between  New  York  and 
Troy ; also,  all  that  part  of  New  Jersey  lying  east  and  north  of  Elizabethtown  and  Sta- 
ten Island.  The  following  table  is  expressly  intended  to  include  only  the  vessels,  the 
owners  of  which,  or  at  least  the  principal  or  managing  owners,  reside  in  this  dty.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  can  be  formed  from  an 
inspection  of  this  table.  It  includes  about  one  thousand  vessels,  and  a tonnage  of 
290,000  tons.  The  whole  toimage  for  the  district  of  New  York,  for  1844,  according 
to  treasury  report,  was  203,888.28  tons  registered,  and  271,273.75  tons  enrolled  and  li- 
censed ; making  an  aggregate  of  525,162.03  tons.  But  this  amount  includes  the  tonnage 
of  many  vessels  which  are  registered  or  licensed  in  this  city,  though  the  owners  reside  in 
other  parts  of  the  district,  and  in  some  cases  out  of  the  district  The  table  was  prepared 
with  great  labor  and  care,  and  is  believed  to  be  accurate. 


Ships. 


Angelique, 

420.22 

Courier, 

379.93 

Francis  Depau, 

595.82 

Adirondack 

698.92 

Colossus, 

399m 

Fidelia, 

895.10 

Atalanta, 

391.65 

Cahawba, 

351.13 

Ferax, 

372.56 

Albany, 

468.73 

Coriolanus, 

299.00 

Flavius, 

296.19 

Arkansas, 

627.25 

Caledonia, 

647.61 

Fairfield, 

685.11 

Alabama, 

474.05 

Columbus, 

663.37 

Florence, 

297.73 

Alabamian, 

384.22 

Charlemagne, 

442.32 

Factor, 

333.08 

Auburn, 

449.40 

Cambridge,  • 

798.64 

Franklin, 

395.40 

Alexander, 

398.44 

Ciistoval  Colon, 

^0.61 

Floridian, 

400.43 

Ann  M’Kim,. 

493.83 

Chester, 

326.33 

Francois  I., 

496.53 

Ashburton, 

1,015.08 

Catharine, 

447.50 

Gladiator, 

649.78 

Atlantic, 

699.18 

Charles  Carroll, 

411.91 

Gaston, 

456.34 

Auburn, 

451.11 

Clifton, 

599.25 

Great  Britain, 

724.93 

Ambassador, . 

452.44 

Canada, 

545.86 

Gen.  Parkhill, 

554i}2 

Alfred, 

453.07 

Gassander,. 

299.74 

Geneva,. 

457.83 

Azelia, 

383.23 

Cornelia, 

1,064.89 

Garone, 

511.25 

Anson, 

324.48 

Carroll  of  Carrollton,  695.92 

Geo.  Washington,, 

609.40 

Agnes, 

429.91 

Duncan, 

278.38 

Garrick,. 

895.56 

Avalanche, 

396.01 

Diadem, 

657.42 

George, 

360.51 

Adelaide, 

373.30 

Devonshire, 

745.08 

Gondola,. 

409.49 

Burgundy, 

762.37 

Duchess  d’Orl'^ans, 

79afe 

Georgiana, 

553B8 

B.  A)rmar, 

455.34 

Eutaw, 

571.54 

GUde, 

282.12 

Birmingham, 

571.31 

Europe, 

618.47 

Ganonne,. 

511.25 

Brutus, 

470.14 

Edwina, 

538.34 

Galveston,  (st.  ship  J 548.50 

Brunswick, 

603.87 

Empire, 

1,049.01 

Hendrick  Hudson,. 

823.51 

Baltimore, 

658.08 

Emily, 

298.41 

Hobart, 

306.20 

Brooklyn, 

445.36 

Elisha  Deniron, 

359.21 

Hazard,. 

232.73 

Cohota, 

690.52 

Empire, 

436.54 

H.  AUen,. 

373.42 

Cincinnati, 

457.02 

Elsinore, 

597i31 

Hottin^er, 

993.39 

Ceylon, 

421.86 

Elbe, 

341.56 

Harbinger, 

26211 

Caravan, 

329.93 

Emerald, 

518.05 

Hudson, 

623.37 

Courier, 

293.05 

Echo, 

668.46 

Huntsville, 

522.77 

Charles, 

387.05 

Emblem, 

6l0i29 

Hellespont, 

344.79 

Calhoun, 

285.06 

Elizabeth  Denison, 

646.58 

Harvest, 

294.57 

Camilla, 

233.71 

Florida, 

522.83 

Hindoo, 

581.48 

Celia, 

338.75 

Finland, 

549.45 

Houqua, 

58284 
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Ships — Continued. 

Havre, 

870.92 

Minerva, 

308.30 

Rose  Standish, 

427.07 

Henry  Clay, 

1,207.37 

Martha  Washington,  472.60 

Rose, 

505.65 

Herald, 

248.59 

Marianna, 

379.39 

Rainbow, 

747.89 

Henry  Kneeland, 

303.80 

Monument, 

499.21 

Robert  Isaac, 

434.51 

Hercules, 

371.01 

M’Lellen, 

376.40 

Rochester, 

714.69 

Helena, 

597.81 

Montezuma, 

924.38 

Rhone, 

471.17 

Hewes, 

298.30 

Moslem, 

449.88 

Roscoe, 

622.28 

Huntress, 

546.74 

Metoka, 

775.33 

Rienzi, 

327.29 

Hannibal, 

440.81 

Morrison, 

565.82 

Russell  Baldwin, 

464.70 

Hilah, 

395.09 

Mexican, 

225.64 

Russell, 

386.43 

Harkaway, 

545.05 

Maria, 

418.70 

Rome, 

344.50 

Hamilton, 

45463 

Mary  Ann, 

332.62 

Russia, 

432.38 

Henry, 

395.68 

Mary  Kingsland, 

796.61 

Superior, 

575.00 

Indiana, 

607.18 

Norma, 

292.72 

Sabina, 

417.17 

Italy, 

298.85 

Nile, 

403.37 

South  Carolina, 

580.59 

John  Mintura, 

398.75 

New  York, 

862.70 

Saracen, 

397.32 

Iowa, 

874.76 

Neva, 

361.77 

Silvanus  Jenkins, 

547.24 

John  Baring, 

529.54 

N.  P.  Tallmadge, 

370.23 

St  George, 

845.02 

Java, 

538.45 

Northumberland, 

892.06 

Switzerland, 

567.55 

John  R.  Skiddy, 

980.00 

New  York, 

516.30 

Sea, 

807.11 

John  Wells, 

366.17 

Natchez, 

523.72 

St  Nicolas, 

797.44 

Jefferson, 

434.13 

Nicholas  Biddle, 

783.61 

Sheffield, 

578.59 

Josephine, 

397.14 

Normandie, 

500.58 

Sarah, 

495.28 

niinois. 

413.00 

Nashville, 

51.3.81 

St.  Lawrence, 

356.58 

John  Cummings, 

721.44 

New  England, 

375.15 

Splendid, 

473.27 

John  G.  Coster, 

714.10 

Niagara, 

458.69 

Silas  Holmes, 

644.78 

Jane  Ross, 

407.42 

Nel^aska, 

516.30 

Sarah  Sheafe, 

401.73 

Junior, 

377.53 

Narragansett, 

640.06 

St  Patrick, 

89620 

Jessore,  ' 

436.87 

New  York,  (st  ship,)  365.54 

Stephen  Whitney, 

868.77 

Kalamazoo, 

798.38 

Oxford, 

752.47 

Sarah  and  Arselia, 

482.43 

Konohassett, 

426.60 

Oswego, 

647.08 

Sultana, 

662.42 

Kensington, 

494.45 

Ocrtiulgee, 

458.07 

Scotland, 

626.85 

Levant, 

382.35 

Oconee, 

460.68 

Silvie  de  Grasse, 

64123 

Liberty, 

689.60 

Oglethorpe, 

360.83 

Superior, 

347.53 

Liverpool, 

428.38 

Oscar, 

369.05 

St  Mary, 

444.16 

Liverpool, 

1,077.02 

Ohio,^ 

738.03 

Saratoga, 

542.32 

Louisville, 

516.61 

Oneida, 

791.53 

Saramang, 

377.59 

Louisa, 

496.17 

Orpheus, 

573.53 

Spring, 

283.46 

Louisiana, 

296.69 

Orleans, 

599.00 

St  Thomas, 

227.12 

La  Grange, 

249.47 

Portsmouth, 

520.31 

Solon, 

54023 

Lausanne, 

398.86 

Powhattan, 

520.64 

Southerner, 

670.77 

Laconic, 

481.76 

Peter  Hattrick, 

555.89 

Sheridan, 

895.56 

Lorena, 

527.28 

Philadelphia, 

542.72 

Sully, 

446.94 

Lancashire, 

661.22 

Panama, 

508.87 

Siddons, 

895.56 

Lotus, 

293.00 

Philip  1., 

293.81 

South  America, 

605.59 

Louisiana, 

344.72 

Prince  Albert, 

884.86 

Samuel  Hicks, 

78027 

Louis  Philippe, 

794.32 

Panthea, 

641.54 

Shakspeare, 

747.49 

Lyons, 

437.28 

Palestine, 

469.78 

Sutton, 

346.76 

Martha, 

359.77 

Prince  de  Joinville, 

, 527.29 

Tremont, 

368.14 

Mary  Frances, 

311.19 

Pacific, 

531.02 

Talbot, 

623.91 

Medemseh, 

576.18 

Panama, 

612.21 

Toronto, 

631.42 

Merchant, 

389.58 

Probus, 

647.26 

Trescott, 

341.43 

Mariposa, 

317.17 

Paragon, 

359.45 

Tahmaroo, 

372.37 

Madonna, 

262.03 

Poland, 

546.62 

Tarolinta, 

549.32 

Mississippi, 

647.61 

Panther, 

407.27 

Troy, 

523.55 

Monticello, 

♦392.12 

Providence, 

346.00 

Thames, 

413.94 

Mary  Phillips, 

386.08 

Quebec, 

653.00 

Tuskina, 

420.84 

May-Flower, 

507.38 

Queen  Victoria, 

711.81 

Tiger, 

398.57 

Mediator, 

660.59 

Rappahannock, 

1,133.36 

Tallahassee, 

489.52 

Mount  Vernon, 

446.11 

Russell  Glover, 

795.30 

Tuscarora, 

379.17 

Montauk, 

505.19 

Rob  Roy, 

52575 

Union, 

544.70 

Montreal, 

542.72 

Republic, 

644.29 

Utica, 

525.49 

Memphis, 

798.68 

Ro^us, 

1,030.85 

Uncas, 

422.76 
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Virginian, 

616.44 

Waverley, 

529.04 

Warsaw, 

341.80 

Victoria, 

601.74 

Westminster, 

631.42 

Xylon, 

498.56 

Vesper, 

312.21 

Waterloo, 

892.96 

Y.azoo, 

677.91 

Ville  de  Lyon, 

791.19 

Warsaw, 

William  TeU, 

387.79 

Yorkshire, 

996.81 

Victoria, 

Virginia, 

Vicksburg, 

868.74 

367.21 

Zurich, 

817.20 

649.69 

479.86 

Warsaw, 

Wellington, 

Babxs. 

331.77 

726.58 

Zenobia, 

630.10 

Alice, 

281.01 

Gentleman, 

227.36 

MissQuri, 

319.19 

Alliott, 

329.64 

Grafton, 

Georgia, 

330.78 

Martin  W.  Brett, 

228.28 

Alert, 

265.78 

456.83 

Maze]q)a, 

234.09 

Amelia  Mulholland, 

220.07 

Genesee^ 

Heda,  • 

337.26 

Manhattan, 

378.93 

Anahuac, 

308.08 

154.11 

Mersey, 

372.31 

Ann  Welsh, 

381.61 

Hiram  W.  Tyler, 

300.42 

Mason  Barney, 

240.32 

Ann  Louisa, 

298.33 

Herschel, 

244.15 

Oberlin, 

330.93 

Autumn, 

181.66 

Hercules, 

382.43 

Philena, 

Prudent, 

272.05 

Arch.  Grade, 

209.07 

Harmony, 

308.64 

298.42 

Adario, 

268.45 

Isabella, 

268.14 

Rosina, 

296.90 

Brazilleiro, 

231i25 

Josephine, 

198.07 

Ronal(^n, 

319.68 

Clarissa  Perkins, 

240.52 

J.  A.  Jesumn, 

203iJ7 

Rockingham, 

311.09 

Chatham, 

259.94 

Iwanowna, 

254.07 

Rosalba, 

201.39 

Curtis, 

249.67 

John  W.  Caton, 

217.31 

Rothschild, 

261.12 

Caspian, 

321.13 

Jane  £.  Williams, 

396.90 

Strafford, 

31445 

Childe  Harold, 

291.10 

J.  W.  Huntington, 

196.93 

Saluda, 

289.33 

Condor, 

236.63 

John  R.  Gardner, 

190.26 

Stephen  Brewer, 

234.20 

California, 

187.41 

Isabella, 

199.16 

Sarah  and  Esther, 

159.25 

Citizen, 

464.08 

Jones, 

271.86 

Smyrna, 

299.49 

Condor, 

239.02 

Isaac  Mead, 

384.54 

Superior, 

575.56 

Clement, 

279.24 

Kathleen, 

306.12 

Sagamore, 

285.32 

Chancellor, 

277.10 

Leonessa, 

202.31 

Sardius, 

267.61 

Chief, 

195.16 

Lewis, 

217.24 

Tecumseh, 

391.05 

Douglass, 

24ai2 

Laurens, 

420.22 

Toulon, 

272.35 

Due  d’Orleans, 

310.50 

Lucy  Penniman, 

270.13 

Trenton, 

274.40 

Desdemona, 

294.74 

Leonidas, 

183.67 

Texidor, 

215.55 

E.  H.  Chapin, 

424.43 

La  Grange, 

259.47 

Valparaiso, 

402.00 

Express, 

208.69  N Monmouth, 

279.57 

Vermont, 

292.60 

Eunomus, 

240.03 

Miceno, 

Mallory, 

231A1 

Vernon, 

266.72 

Empress, 

265.08 

299.70 

Whitmore, 

281.21 

Ellen, 

227.05 

Mary  Chilton, 

295.69 

Wyandotte, 

287J30 

Eugenia, 

Flora, 

356.02 

29^44 

Mudara, 

May-Flower, 

Brigs. 

243.76 

514.70 

Z.  Ring, 

323.75 

Abeona, 

119.76 

Bo^ta, 

Brilliant, 

15453 

Croton, 

310.86 

Amanda, 

177.58 

264.53 

Cordelia, 

199.73 

^olus. 

148.57 

Black  Hawk, 

148i24 

Celia, 

Cohansey, 

338.75 

America, 

129.24 

Chieftain, 

195.93 

193.68 

Antares, 

199.45 

Camilla, 

233.71 

Camilla, 

193.02 

Atalanta, 

187.84 

Columbus, 

224.55 

Charles, 

120.47 

Angola, 

220.93 

Charles  Carroll, 

139.80 

Canonicus, 

214.91 

Alfred  Hammond, 

183.62 

Carroll, 

226.65 

Courier, 

148.17 

Aranda, 

131.16 

Calvin, 

215.56 

Catharine, 

199.35 

Acton, 

183.84 

Crusader, 

175.02 

Cayuga, 

246.31 

Androdus, 

143.78 

Criterion, 

183.00 

Coral, 

13471 

Arethusa, 

222.82 

Crusoe, 

130.20 

Clio, 

179.36 

Ajax, 

147.77 

Carib, 

148.68 

Cumberland, 

182.79 

Ann, 

147.14 

Castro, 

161.55 

Carrier, 

198.84 

Audubon, 

129.74 

CaroliM  E.  Batt, 

231.55 

Creole, 

14643 

Anna  wan, 
Arcturus, 

125.31 

Chaires, 

209.03 

Cayuga, 

237.72 

590.54 

Cashier, 

143.49 

Detroit, 

210.74 

Bridgton, 

126.51 

Charies  Hammond, 

160.90 

Damascus, 

249.19 

Bunker-Hill, 

144.00 

Columbia, 

63.61 

Darien, 

229.25 
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Dnioo,  257^6 

Dromo,  153.22 

David  B.  Crane,  182.94 

Dolphin,  97.68 

David  Duffell,  188.76 

Etrurian,  246.65 

Exit,  112.26 

Erato,  196.57 

Eagle,  328.75 

Effort,  200.83 

Energy,  134.78 

Emma,  172.48 

Eliza,  207.10. 

Edward,  355.50 

EacaluB,  195i23 

Erie,  278.14 

Edwin,  197.68 

Escambia,  217.57 

Emily,  322.41 

Excel,  375.01 

Franklin,  ‘ 198.32 

Forest,  153.17 

Frances,  192.62 

Frances  Lord,  198.10 

Francis  Ashby,  125.10 

Francia,  240.00 

Fras.  Amy,  161.30 

Florence,  197.49 

Fanny  Coit,  208.61 

Florida  Blanco,  158.28 

Gren.  Marion,  196.62 

Grand  Turk,  297.57 

Gidveston,  178.04 

Ganges,  171.83 

Ganneclift,  200.10 

Gulielma,  222.00 

George  Henry,  110.00 

Gleorge  Washington,  166.19 
Geoigiana,  190.00 

George,  208.37 

Gen.  Stark,  126iJ0 

Hudson,  154.08 

Henry  Lee,  138.73 

Henrietta,  137ii6 

Hope,  187.17 

HyderAU,  191.53 

Henry,  151.21 

Henry  Bucks,  184.14 

Imogens,  183.56 

Isabel,  233.74 

James  Wilson,  170.00 

Juno,  196.31 

John  Bartlett,  104.66 

Jolm  L.  Richardson,  194.46 
Joseph,  185.16 

J.H.  Cheney,  209.48 


Bums— Continued. 


J.  Petereon,  18030 

Joseph  Gorham,  14649 

John  Hill,  15233 

J.  J.  de  Cartagenas,  150.71 
Kenhawa,  174.00 

Kentucky,  22332 

Long  Island,  174.20 

L.  O.  DonneU,  122.93 

Lawrence  H.  Adams,  145.27 
Leonora,  194.67 

Lowell,  219.32 

Lawrence  Copeland,  218.67 
La  Grange,  , 192.06 
Lowden,  149.45 

Linden,  391.71 

Mars,  269.48 

Macon,  22331 

Martha,  241,67 

Monaco,  198.86 

Marcellus,  141.65 

Matilda,  138.23 

Metamora,  19531 

Marian  Gage,  97.44 

Merida,  188.45 

Magoun,  168.42 

Mary  Averill,  146.45 

Magnolia,  135.34 

Motto,  217.40 

Margaret  Ann,  180.73 

MoMcan,  129.34 

Mary,  19335 

MoWle,  32836 

Montevideo,  243.16 

Manhattan,  246.19 

Morea,  261.45 

MobUe,  32a26 

Mary,  27138 

Morea,  261.45 

Moses,  220.05 

Moon,  278.60 

Northumberland,  167.01 

Newcastle,  226.84 

Nancy  Jane,  133.71 

Nahmakanta,  184.51 

New  Jersey,  276.72 

Olivia,  10137 

Odessa,  181.51 

Oronte^  157.85 

Orizabo,  129.74 

Otranto,  149.58 

Patsey  B.  Blount,  120.75 
Philip  Hone,  291.17 

Pocahontas,  112.72 

Peter  Demill,  294.13 

Pioneer,  128.21 

Paul  Jones,  23833 


ScHOOlfKRS. 

197.79 
7431 
16739 
88.41 
87.00 


Pavilion, 

150.00 

Powhattan, 

237.43 

Peconic, 

238.83 

Philura, 

197.69 

R.  W.  Brown, 

191.80 

Reaper, 

9ai5 

Republic, 

190.67 

Rocket, 

14032 

R.  de  Zaldo, 

13635 

Rparer, 

118-33 

Robert  Bruce, 

114-72 

Rodney, 

18543 

Robert, 

145-71 

Sally  Ann, 

153-57 

Sea.Bird, 

161.17 

Science, 

147.33 

Sea-Flower, 

12930 

Spy, 

137.17 

S&rah  Marik, 

14645 

Sophia, 

17539 

Silsbee, 

10535 

Sun, 

263.40 

Susan, 

250.55 

Saratoga, 

231.65 

Sarah  Brown, 

348.07 

Sterling, 

15534 

Splendid, 

199.90 

Susan  Mary, 

136.62 

Sparkler, 

196.00 

Sampson, 

158.75 

Star, 

9937 

Savannah, 

39634 

Tam  O’Shanter, 

128.67 

Thomas  H.  Benton, 

203.01 

Tarquina, 

21030 

Tremont, 

136.00 

Tremont, 

171.75 

Trio, 

17930 

Timoleon, 

22233 

Topaz, 

193.00 

Tybee, 

329.00 

Ursula, 

120.40 

Virginia, 

349.75 

Virginia, 

258.02 

Wampanoag, 

180.73 

Wm.  L.  Jones, 

220.35 

Washington, 

10733 

Wickford, 

11537 

Washington’s  Barge, 

, 146.41 

William  Neilson, 

17533 

Wakulla, 

267.39 

Warsaw, 

194.44 

Wahmakanta, 

184.51 

Wm.  H.  Tallman, 

157.80 

WiUiam, 

12ai0 

Wilson  Fuller, 

269.67 

Ann  Maria, 

133.00 

^otus. 

14837 

Alabama, 

124.79 

Active, 

12235 

Amelia, 

6937 

Aug.  S.  Johnson, 
Adrian, 

Agnes, 

A.  C.  Zabriskie, 
Atlantic, 


163.67  Abisha  Jenkins, 
149.91  Agawam, 

62.30  Amos  Patton, 
49.45  A.  L.  Ackerman, 
1^86  Active, 
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Advocate, 

14535 

Alfired  F.  Thome, 

19739 

Aim  Eliza, 

125.60 

AimD., 

187.15 

Aug.  S.  Johnson, 

163.67 

Aniline, 

110.13 

Aaron  Marshall, 

145.40 

Alexandria, 

16536 

Ann  Rebecca, 

62.47 

A.  Cadmus, 

9933 

Bella  del  Mar, 

125.75 

Baltimore, 

98.58 

Brilliant, 

73.03 

Boston, 

138.00 

Barbara, 

126.45 

Baker, 

6538 

Christina, 

27835 

Clara, 

7430 

Charlotte, 

9447 

Ceylon, 

7830 

Curlew, 

11038 

Control, 

127.67 

Chas.  L.  Vose, 

158.88 

Commerce, 

95.31 

Corine, 

85.79 

Chief, 

149.15 

Calloa, 

98.13 

Comet, 

98.74 

Columbia, 

74.48 

Chris,  Columbus, 

73.05 

Oath.  Wilcox, 

91.02 

Commerce, 

91.12 

Cornelia, 

11836 

Carroll, 

67.09 

Chas.  P.  Brown, 

131.77 

Cabot, 

95.93 

C.  L.  Gager, 

8831 

Chesapeake, 

99.80 

Columbia, 

190.00 

CoL  Hanson, 

131.64 

Cabot, 

198.69 

Daniel  Webster, 

113.17 

Delaware, 

177.39 

Don  Juan, 

122.77 

David  Ro^tb, 

13531 

Direct, 

133.08 

Delaware, 

17739 

Deborah  A.  Somers, 

143.67 

Daniel  Barclay, 

73.72 

Excellent, 

67.78 

Emily  Johnson, 

191.92 

Eliza  Jane, 

182.34 

Eleanor, 

110.08 

Ellen, 

97.70 

Eliz.  Harkness, 

126.87 

Equity, 

83.63 

Emily, 

6462 

Eagle, 

79.87 

Empire, 

180.42 

Ellen  Perkins, 

137.60 

Expeditious, 

74.69 

EUiu  Meserole, 

172.57 

Elxperiment, 

86.11 

CottuMrcial  SUtUtiics* 
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ESlizabethy  151.49 

Elias  H.  Herrick,  91.65 

Edgar  Laing,  145w44 

Elizabeth,  155.59 

Ellen,  97.70 

Exit,  112.26 

Edwin  A.  Stevens,  144.36 

Elmira  Rogers,  121.61 

Florida,  50.55 

Foam,  99.55 

Franklin  Green,  11A31 

Fair,  139.36 

Fidelia,  157.48 

Gelena,  98.47 

Gilbert  Hatfield,  160.00 

Globe,  214.85 

GUde,  119.65 

Geoige  Henry,  110.00 

Gen.  Marion,  196.62 

Gen.  Lafayette,  99.29 

Hume,  98.94 

H.  Walker,  69.70 

Harp,  131.48 

Hero,  97.84 

Harmonious  W'alker,  69.70 
H.  Lawrence,  144.09 

Hayti,  111.11 

Henry  CUy,  108.32 

Helen,  115.15 

Hugh  Boyle,  98.46 

Halcyon,  130.73 

Hudson,  11650 

Herald,  94.67 

Huldah  Ann  West,  97.00 

Henry  Chase,  129.67 

Harriet  A.  Taylor,  112A0 

Hamilton,  198.02 

Isabella,  74.20 

Isaac  Townsend,  123.05 

Intrepid,  91.13 

Jane,  7420 

James  M.  Waterbury,  76.32 
Julia  Telfair,  96.76 

Joseph  N.  Lord,  81.10 

John  S.  Dutton,  67.01 

Julia  Ann,  99.13 

Joseph  Leggett,  98.30 

James  Avery,  63.60 

John  Polk,  10420 

John  Thompson,  87.91 

James  T.  Bertine,  150.00 

John  W.  Smith,  130.58 

Jona.  Wainwright,  147.68 

John  Wesley,  98.46 

Josephine,  212.51 

Leontine,  165.72 

Lyra,  144.88 

Larc^  124i^ 

La  Fayette,  83.59 

Levant,  97.89 

Lenity,  J54A6 

Margaret,  206.59 

Margaret  Aim,  124.70 
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Michigan, 

163.66 

Maria, 

17033 

Mirror, 

109.40 

Montano, 

85.00 

Marietta, 

117.73 

Montano, 

85.00 

Mary, 

104.67 

Millicent, 

13640 

Merchant, 

119.10 

Mary  Washington, 

5734 

Mary  Frances, 

104.32 

Maria  M.  Klots, 

160.40 

Montgomery, 

97.19 

Matilda, 

60.43 

Mary  Ellen, 

63.42 

Moldcan, 

107.18 

Marmion, 

96.67 

Mary, 

102.67 

Maria, 

132.45 

Mary  Jane, 

7435 

Maria, 

17033 

Myers, 

13332 

Nile. 

10482 

New  York, 

8131 

Ninetta, 

11232 

Nicholas  Biddle, 

12837 

Nettle, 

65.06 

Ocean, 

67.76 

Oral, 

112.42 

Olyntfaus, 

77.16 

Olive, 

86.00 

Oneida, 

148.30 

Patrick  Henry, 

21138 

Peru, 

90.88 

Phoste  Eliza, 

17834 

Philip  De  Peyster, 

13435 

Patuxent, 

9530 

Phoebe  D., 

115.80 

Portia, 

85.06 

Patriot, 

96.71 

Pilot, 

74.11 

Portia, 

115.68 

Pompino, 

8739 

Philenia, 

96.48 

PeterslHUg, 

18339 

Pacific, 

126.06 

Pizarro, 

13336 

Patmus, 

14a39 

Phantom, 

80.78 

Peter  Ritter, 

12448 

Quick, 

4134 

Regulus, 

14939 

Red  JacAet, 

156.02 

Romp, . 

10737 

Roanoke, 

179.75 

Regulus, 

7933 

Reaper, 

93.15 

Robert  Rennis, 

36.98 

Robert  Woodruflf*, 

6233 

Sally  Miller, 

127.07 

Silas  Wright, 

96.00 

Samuel  I^berts, 

98.19 

Sarah  Lavinia, 

11436 
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Seminole, 

95.76 

Topic, 

114.72 

Virginia, 

133.90 

Sarah, 

84i20 

Tioga, 

215.40 

Vermillion, 

122.11 

Star, 

108.66 

Turk, 

102.86 

Victoria, 

126.51 

Stanley  Hall, 

50.92 

Trio, 

141.35 

Volant, 

56.44 

Savannah, 

47Si5 

Two  Marys, 

115.88 

Weymouth, 

188.27 

Samuel  L.  Southard, 

, 176.85 

Traffic, 

105.11 

Wanderer, 

142.22 

Sultana, 

138.11 

Virginia, 

49.37 

Wolcott, 

98.42 

Sophia, 

47.20 

Volant, 

58.38 

Wm.  Wallace, 

120.49 

Select, 

113.94 

Volusia, 

98.32 

Wm.  Burk, 

136.56 

Sea, 

189.67 

VelMco, 

130.74 

Whig, 

103.91 

S.  Roeevelt, 

136.74 

Victoria, 

92.11 

Wm.  E.  Bird, 

528.44 

Sarah  Matilda, 

60.33 

Volta, 

96.77 

Wolcott, 

181.69 

Samuel  M’Dowell, 

117.15 

Veto, 

156.15 

Zerviah, 

123.29 

Sequel, 

93.84 

Victory, 

177.55 

Zenobia, 

52.01 

Tuscarora, 

176.32 

Steamboats. 

Alice, 

326.88 

Hendrick  Hudson,^ 

1,185.80 

Richmond, 

22&40 

Boston, 

209.81 

John  Gilpin, 

57.07 

Samson, 

252.58 

Cinderella, 

173i» 

Illinois, 

349.35 

Salem, 

17ai4 

Croton, 

396.79 

James  Madison, 

375.06 

St  Nicholas, 

413.62 

Commerce, 

333.37 

Kosciusko, 

250.90 

Swiftsure, 

265.25 

Cataline, 

391.48 

Kennebec, 

480.50 

Salem, 

i7ai4 

Columbus, 

369.72 

Knickerbocker, 

858.66 

Sylph, 

290.73 

Columbia, 

489.43 

May-Flower, 

262.69 

Staten  Islander, 

222.14 

Duncan  C.  Bell, 

245.36 

Meteor, 

277.57 

Shepherd  Knapp, 

186.85 

Eureka, 

413.02 

Mutual  Safety, 

420.89 

Telegraph, 

330.02 

Express, 

275.51 

New  Champion, 

441i20 

Traveller, 

584.59 

Edwin  Lewis, 

178.91 

New  Haven, 

342.86 

Thom, 

141.80 

Fashion, 

419.49 

New  Jersey, 

530.83 

Union, 

201.80 

Frank, 

175.74 

Niagara, 

699.57 

United  States, 

180.13 

Flushing, 

107.53 

New  York, 

61 86 

Virginia, 

29642 

Fairfield, 

239.90 

Oliver  Ellsworth, 

227.54 

Virginia,  (st.  ship,) 

403.22 

T.  P.  Schoals, 

63.05 

Oregon, 

1,004.85 

Worcester, 

695.67 

Gen.  Lincoln, 

125.48 

Orange, 

216.03 

Wave, 

142.94 

Hercules, 

192.31 

Over, 

123.75 

Washington  Irving, 

149,79 

Huguenot, 

264.11 

Pilot, 

54J17 

Yacht, 

249.64 

Hero, 

462.35 

Rondout, 

40.58 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  RUSSIA. 
According  to  an  official  statement,  the  production  of  tho  precious  metals,  during  three 
periods  of  ten  years  each,  in  die  Russian  empire,  is  thus  stated,  as  calculated  into  kilo- 
grammes 

Gou>  NOT  Refined. 


Crown  mines, 

Private  mines, 

kil. 

181S-2S. 

2,835 

618 

18SMS. 

1,815 

28,890 

25,897 

57,108 

Total, 

3,453 

30,705 

83,005 

Of  this  production,  97,500  kilogrammes  were  from  the  Ural  mines,  and  about  20,000 
from  those  of  Siberia,’  during  the  thirty  years. 


^ Silver  containing  Gold. 

PVom  crown  mines  in  Siberia,  same  periods,.... kil.  212,535  200,842  199,210 

Thero  metals  yielded — In  gold, 7,369  44,990  78,810 

**  “ pure  silver, 185,185  187,840  189,850 

From  which,  coin  struck — 

Of  the  value,  in  francs,  of. 385,145,000  357,256,000  425,786,000 

Or,  for  thirty  years,  to  the  aggregate  value  of. f.  1,169,187,000 
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l^ce  1813,  therefore,  the  production  of  gold  has  inoreaaed  more  than  ten-fold  in  Rub- 
eia,  while  that  of  silTer  has  made  little  progress.  From  1886  to  1844,  coin  was  stmek 
from  platina  to  the  value  of  thirteen  millions  of  francs.  According  to  an  article  in  a St. 
Petersburgh  Journal,  understood  to  be  founded  on  official  documents,  the  following  quan- 
tities and  values  of  different  coins  had  been  struck  in  Russia  from  1664  to  1844— that  is, 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years : — 


Yean.  €k>ld.  Silver.  Platlaa. 

1664  to  1742, 1,028,446  59J198,594  ...... 

1742  to  1762, 1,416,199  30,836,454  

1762  to  1797, 15,937,693  70,940,817  

1797  to  1801 2,169,242  10,018,471  

1801tol836,. 43,146,451  110J163,868  

1826  to  1644,. 128,810,360  63,279,888  3^68,572 


Total, 191,508,401  344,638,092  3,468,572 

Value,  altogether,  in  silver  rubles,.. 539,615,005 

In  fhu^ 2,1 58,460^0 

In  pounds  sterling, 84,314,853 


This  sum  is  equivalent,  as  measured  by  the  actual  course  of  metallic  vidues,  to 
545,360,317  silver  rubles.  There  was  struck,  besides,  copper  coins  for  the  value  of  mors 
than  50,000,000  silver  rubles. 


COMMERCE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

LOCATION  OF  GUIANA— BRITISH  TRADE  WITH — GBORGBTOWN,  DBHRRARA,  ETC.— NEW  AMSTER- 
DAM— EXFORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA,  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  AUG.  31,  1845. 

Guiana  is  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  northeastern  portion  of  South  America,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Oronoco  and  Amazon.  A large  portion  of  this  territory  has  been  in- 
cluded within  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  re- 
maining part,  comprehending  the  settlements  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France. 
British  Guiana  is  the  most  westerly  portion  of  this  territory;  and,  as  claimed  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  extends  from  latitude  0®  40'  to  8®  40'  N.,  and  from  longitude  57®  to  61® 
W.,  and  includes  the  former  Dutch  settlements  of  Berbice,  Demerara,  imd  Essequiba  It 
has  an  area  of  about  75,000  square  miles ; of  whieh,  however,  several  portions  are  claim- 
ed by  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  a colony  partly  die  property  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  extends  about  200  miles  along  the  coast,  from  the  Corent)rn  river 
to  Karony,  and  has  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles.  French  GpiBua,  or  CayeBne, 
extends  about  200  miles  along  the  coast,  from  the  river  Marony,  which  separates  it  from 
Dutch  Guiana,  to  the  Oyapock,  forming  its  boundary  with  Brazil.  Its  interior  iimits  are 
unknown,  but  its  area  is  computed  at  20,000  square  miles. 

Great  Britain  receives  a large  portion  of  the  exports  of  British  Guiana,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  coffee,  and  arrow-root  The  value  of  the  exports 
in  1836  was  estimated  at  910,676,985 ; but  in  1839  the  value  hardly  exceeded  93, 000,000* 
The  shipping  entered  inwards,  in  1836,  consisted  of  716  vessels — burthen,  111,425  tons; 
of  which  were,  from  Great  Britain,  66,914  tons ; British  colonies,  34,526  tons ; United 
States,  7,000  tons ; foreign,  2,985.  The  ports  of  British  Guiana  deserving  notice  are 
only  two— Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam. 

i Georgetown,  formerly  called  Stabroek,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  is  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Demerara,  a short  distance  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  6®  49'  Nt 
and  longitude  58®  12'  W.;  population,  20,000.  The  houses,  made  of  wood,  are  gene- 
rally two  stories  high,  with  porticos  and  balconies,  shaded  by  a projecting  roof.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  traversed  by  canals.  Shops  and  stores  are  numerous,  and  European 
goods  plentiful— the  markets  also  are  good.  There  are  likewise  many  commodious  ,ware- 
voL.  xni.— HO.  V.  81 
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honieB  and  wliairea ; bat  the  latter  can  be  safely  apfiroached  only  by  email  craft,  on  8C> 
eoant  of  the  dedinty  of  the  bank,  and  the  ebbing  of  the  tide ; the  rise  ef  which,  on  the 
ooaet,  is  from  sixteen 'to  twenty-four  feet  Vessels  not  drawing  more  than  fourteen  feet, 
load  and  dischaige  their  caigoes  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ; but  those  of  greater  draught 
cannot  enter  the  river,  on  account  of  a bar  at  its  mouth,  and  must  therefore  complete 
their  loading  outside.  Within  a mile  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara,  is  a 
•mall  mud  fort,  called  Fort  William  Frederick.  The  town  being  the  depot  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  its  commerce  is  con- 
siderable. 

New  Amsterdam  lies  in  latitude  6^  15'  N.,  and  longitude  57^  21'  W.,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  river  Canjee  with  the  Berbice,  near  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  sea, 
and  about  57  miles  east  of  the  Demerara ; population,  3,000.  The  coast  here  is  encum- 
bered with  shallows ; and  flie  harbor,  though  good,  is  difficult  of  access.  From  thia  town 
is  exported  the  produce  of  the  plantations  on  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Corentim.  Vessels 
drawing  fourteen  feet  may,  it  is  said,  sail  200  miles  up  the  Berbice,  while  the  Canjee  is 
navigable  50  miles  for  schooners.  The  entrance  of  the  former  is  protected  by  three 
batteries. 

We  haye  received  an  official  statement  of  the  “ Ro3ral  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society  of  British  Guiana,**  which  enables  us  to  exhibit  the  following  table  of  the  importo 
and  exports  of  the  port  of  Georgetown,  Demerara,  for  the  year  commencing  on  the  let 
of  September,  1844,  and  ending  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1845 : — 

Extbact  nu>M  THE  Register  of  Imports  ard  Exports  at  the  Port  of  Gboboexowk, 
Demerara,  for  the  year  endihg  SIst  August,  1845. 


Imports, 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

I Articles. 

Quaatity. 

Beef, 

2,187 

Lime, Jihds.  and  puns. 

2,653 

Brandy, 

44,647 

Lumber, 

...,.M.  feet 

6352 

Bread, 

bbls. 

17,226 

Mackerel, 

bbls. 

3,879 

Bricks, 

M. 

2,179 

Malt  liquor, 

4342 

Butter, 

...firkins  and  kegs 

11,864 

62,462 

Candles,. 

27,413 

Mules,. 

228 

Cattle,  neat,.., 

No. 

1,456 

Oats, 

bushels 

31.525 

Cheese......... 

11,257 

Peas, 

4,938 

Coals, 

31,781 

Pitch,  tar,  etc^ 

bWs. 

1,399 

(t 

4,535 

Pork, 

12  840 

Com,. 

7;930 

Potatoes, 

bushels 

46,534 

Cora-meal,.... 

6,100 

Rice, 

2,036 

dry, 

66,881 

13,813 

Flour, 

bbls. 

35,314 

Salmon, 

..bbk 

305 

Gin, 

19,623 

Sheep, 

Na 

2381 

Guano, 

1,807 

Shingles, 

M. 

3309 

Hams  and  bacon, .puns. 

517 

Soap, 

15369 

Hay, 

5,366 

Staves,... 

M. 

905 

Hieitingo, 

bbls. 

2,468 

Sugar,  refined,. 

254 

goft.  

4,049 

Tobacco, 

hhda. 

132 

Hdtses,... 

345 

Wine, 

.....gallons 

117348 



kegs 

3,035 

Exports, 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Sugar, 

29,702 

Coffee, 

237 

(t 

2,063^ 

ti 

....bUs. 

7421 

(« 

M.bbls. 

5;808' 

(t 

....bags 

278 

Rum, 

10,821 

Cocoa-nuts, 

No. 

88317 

(« 

4,008 

Timber, 

....Jogs 

522 

M 

1,323 

Firewood, 

...cords 

6404 

MoUsses, ...... 

13,241 

Charcoal, 

«• 

597 

Hides, 

...«No. 

2,772 

<• 

252 

Wallaba  shingles, 

M. 

96 
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To  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  colony  of  British  Guiana^ 
there  must  be  added  to  the  above  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  N'ew  Amsterdam, 
Berbice. 

We  subjoin  a summary  view  of  the  measures,  weights,  money,  finances,  duties,  etc.,  of 
British  Guiana : — 

Msasubss,  Weights,  Mohey,  Finances,  Era 

The  measures  and  weights  are  chiefly  British.  The  Dutch  ell  of  26  inches=27  Imp. 
inches;  and  110  lbs.  Dutch=100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Money. — The  monetary,  unit  is  now  die  dollar,  divided  into  100  cents,  and  represented 
by  Mexican  dollars,  and  others  of  the  standard  weight  The  currency  is  composed  of 
bank  notes,  dollars,  and  British  coins,  principally  silver.  ,Gold  doubloons  are  sometimes 
met  with,  especially  when  the  exchange  is  low,  when  they  are  sent  from  Batbadoes  and 
other  West  India  islands,  to  purchase  bills  on  England. 

Prior  to  1840,  the  integer  of  account  was  the  florin  or  guilder,  of  20  stiveis,  each  of  16 
pennings;  which,  at  the  usual  exchange  of  14  florins  per  JSI,  was  worth  about  Is.  5d, 
A government  paper  money,  formerly  issued,  was  lately  called  in,  and  exchanged  for 
dollars. 

The  British  Guiana  Bank,  incorporated  in  1836,  and  the  Colonial  Bank,  have  estab- 
lishments in  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam ; and  issue  notes  for  ^5,  910,  and  980 
each,  payable  in  silver. 

Finances. — In  1836,  the  revenue  of  Demerara  and  Elssequibo  was  j687,885  ; and  of 
Berbice,  J818,196 — total,  J8106,081 ; the  expenditure  of  the  two  former,  jC97,371  ; of 
the  latter,  j616,575  ; total,  J61 13,946.  The  expense  incurred  by  Great  Britain  for  mili- 
tary  protection,  in  the  same  year,  was  j645,421. 

Duties. — ^The  export  rates  and  duties  on  produce  are  trifling.  The  general  colonial 
duty  on  impCHts  is  2 per  cent  ad  valurem. 

RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKEa 

We  are  indebted  to  E.  Merriam  for  the  following  table,  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Lake  Ontario,  at  Gull  Island  light-house.  The  statement  was  kept  by  W.  Owston, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  keeper  of  GuU  Island  light-house,  in  Lake  Ontario,  about  two  miles  feom  the 
northern  shore,  a little  below  Port  Hope,  Upper  Canada. 

Remaees  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Lake,  at  Gull  Island  Light-House. 


1840 —  June  29,  height,. 2 feet  10  inches. 

December  6, ! 0 “ 9 “ 

1841—  April  15, 1 « 6 « 

September  26,  fell  14  inches  in  36  hours, 0 4 *< 

December  7,  height, 0 " 6 . “ 

1842—  March  24,  “ 1 « 2 “ 

June  9,  “ I “ 6 “ 

December  6,  “ 0 “ 8 “ 

1843—  April  15,  « 0 “ 8 « 

May  12,  “ 1 “ 9 “ 

Decemto  9,  “ 0 **  8 “ 

1844—  April  1,  “ 1 « 2 “ 

May  3,  “ 2 « 0 

September  23,  0 9 

December  6,  “ 0 “ 4 “ 

1845—  March  24,  « 1 « 2 « 

May  12,  “ 2 “ 2 “ . 

Septemter5,  **  1 “ 2 « 


With  heavy  gales  from  the  west  a few  days,  there  is  a strong  current  up  the  lake. 

W.  OwsTON,  Jr. 

This  record  is  kept  by  order  of  the  British  government.  Lake  Ontario  is  231  feet 
above  tide ; Lake  Erie,  565 ; and  Lake  Superior,  643  feet  These  tables  are  instructive. 
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COMMERCE  OF  SINGAPORE. 


LOCATION  OF  SINGAPORE — NEARLY  HISTORY — PRODUCTIONS — MODE  OF  TRANSACTING  BUSINESS — 

DIVERSIFIED  TRADE  OF  SINGAPORE — SHIPPING — ^MEASURES,  MONEY,  ETC. — ^IMPORTS  AMD  EX- 
PORTS TO  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES,  FROM  1842  TO  1844 — ^INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  OF  TRADE,  ETC. 

Singapore  is  a small  island  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  site 
of  a flourishing  British  settlement.  It  is  25  miles  in  length ; has  a lueadth  of  15  miles, 
and  an  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  town  is  in  latitude  1^  17'  N.,  and  longitude  103^ 
51'  E.  The  island  belongs  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  has  a population  of  about 
35,000,  mostly  Chinese  and  Malays. 

The  settlement  of  Singapore  was  projected  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  1818,  as  an  em- 
porium for  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  islands,  the  British  intercourse  with  which  had 
materially  sufiered  by  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dutch,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
island  was  purdiased  from  the  princes  of  Jehore  in  1819,  and  its  sovereignty  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain  in  1825,  by  a convention  with  these  princes  and  the  king  of  Holland.  Its 
climate  is  highly  salubrious,  being  freshened  with  sea-breezes.  The  rainy  months  are  the 
coldest — ^namely,  December  and  January ; and  the  driest  months,  April  and  May,  the  hot- 
test. Being,  however,  not  above  80  miles  from  the  equator,  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
seasons,  and  Fahrenheit  ranges  only  fmm  about  70^  to  90^.  Fruits,  catechu,  or  gambier, 
and  a few"  spices,  are  the  only  vegetable  productions  of  the  island  deserving  of  notice ; 
and  the  preparation  of  pearl  sago  and  iron  implements,  by  the  Chinese,  are  almost  the 
sole  manufactures.  Singapore  derives  its  importance  solely  from  being  an  entrepot  for 
file  commerce  between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  Eu- 
rope. For  this,  it  is  admirably  suited  by  its  geographical  position,  being  in  the  direct  track 
of  vessels  going  betwixt  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  richest  of  the  Indian  iriands.  When  founded  in  1819,  it 
was  inhabited  by  only  a few  hundred  Malay  fishermen ; but  in  a very  few  years  it  be- 
came, next  to  Batavia,  the  greatest  port  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a salt  creek  near  the  west  part  of  a bay  on  the  south  coast. 
Ships  lie  in  the  roads  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles,  according  to  their  draught; 
but  cargoes  are  discharged  or  taken  in  with  safety  by  means  of  lighters.  All  provisions, 
except  fish,  are  dear.  Singapore  is  in  every  respect  a free  port,  there  being  neither  import 
or  export  duties,  nor  harbor  or  shipping  dues.  The  mode  of  transacting  business  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Crawfurd  as  simple  and  efficient  The  European  merchants,  or  rather 
fiictors,  most  of  them  acting  on  commissioD,  do  not  trust  their  aflalrs  to  native  agents,  but 
transact  them  in  person,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a Chinese  creole  as  an  inter- 
preter and  broker. 

There  is  scarcely  a port  whose  trade  is  so  diversified  as  fiiat  of  Singapore.  The  chief 
Asiatic  productions  to  be  found  in  its  market  are  gold-dust,  pepper,  banca  tin,  edible 
birds’  nests,  coffee,  raw  silk,  sugar,  tortoise-shell,  beches-de-mer,  cassia,  sago,  ebony, 
catechu,  rattans,  and  a multitude  of  other  articles,  which  are  re-exported,  principally  to 
England,  China,  and  India,  in  exchange  for  British  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  hardware, 
fire-arms,  Chinese  articlca,  and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  &c.  Of  late  years,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  imports  and  exports  has  been  about  $15,000,000,  or  nearly  jfi3,200,000. 

The  i^rcourse  with  China,  file  eastern  peninsula,  and  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  is 
conduct^  by  natives  in  junks,  proas,  and  craft  of  the  most  varied  description — every  year 
showing  an  addition  to  their  number,  and  to  the  places  in  which  they  have  been  equipped. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  E^opean,  Indian,  and  American  vessels,  the  whole  amount  of 
shipping  annually  entering  Singapore  is  considerably  upwards  of  200,000  tons.* 

* Wstereton’s  Cydopsadia  of  Commerce. 
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Measures,  Monet,  sm,  of  Singapore. 


Mfioturet  arid  Weighty. — ^Tbe  coyid,.  cloth  measure, =18  Imp.  inches.  The  gantang 
of  2 bamboos^  by  which  liquids,  grain,  and  fhdt,  are  sometimes  sold,=14  English  gallon, 
or  1.04  Imp.  gallon.  The  common  weight  is  the  Chinese  pecul,  of  100  catties,  or  1,600 
taels, =133}  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Salt,  rice,  (from  Siam  and  the  Malayan  archipelago,)  and 
sago,  are  sold  by  the  koyan  of  40  pecula  Bengal  rice  and  com  are  sold  by  the  bag,  con* 
taining  2 Bengal  maunds,  or  164  4-15  lbs,  avoirdupois.  Piece  goods  are  sold  by  the  conge 
or  score.  The  gold  and  silver  weight  is  die  buncal,  which  weighs  2 dollan,  or  8^  troy 
grains.  British  measures  and  weights  are  generally  employed  in  the  sale  of  European 
commodities. 

Money, — ^Accounts  are  stated  in  Spanish  dollars,  divided  into  100  cents ; also  in  rupees, 
annas,  and  pice,  as  in  India.  Bills  are  commonly  drawn  on  London  at  6 months’  sight ; 
and  on  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Batavia,  and  Canton,  at  30  days’  sight 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Singap(«£. 

We  have  compiled,  from  an  authentic  source,  the  following  comparative  abstract  state- 
ment of  the  trade  of  Singapore  with  the  undermentioned  countries,  during  the  official 
years  1842-3  and  1843-4J — 


Names  of  places. 

Prom  Great  Britain, 

^Continental  Europe, 

United  States, 

Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

and  Austndia, 

N.  America,  (Halifax,) 

Calcutta, 

Madras  and  Coast, 

Bombay, 

Arabia,... 

Manilla, 

Ceylon, 

Rangoon  and  Maulmain, 

China,. — . 

Java, 

Rhio,.. 

Biam, 

Cochin-China,. 

East  coast,  Mdayan  peninsula. 
West  « “ « 

Sumatra, 

Borneo,.. 

Bally,tLomboc,  and  Sumbawa, 
Celebes,  & oth.  eastern  islands. 
Neighboring  islands,  and  all 
other  countries  or  states, . ... 

Total,  Coy’s.  Rs. 


Decrease  in  1843-44,. 


Importe, 

1848.S. 

6,393,739 

792,607 

170,155 

58,201 

6,57^775 

483,092 

922,554 

61,693 

727,335 

191 

105,106 

4,470,032 

2,488,443 

318.314 
584,045 
572,077 
923,573 

4,827 

637,677 

586,445 

411,783 

255.315 

381,182 


27,921,282 

26,693,066 


1,228,216 


1841-4. 

5,959,229 

1,157,002 

48,346 

9,817 

1,319 

5,397,523 

2054239 

1,189,631 

97,861 

339,610 


30,078 

4,655,099 

1,909,342 

316,406 

515,780 

398,797 

1,191,216 

28,318 

672,006 

8074289 

663,801 

.735,122 

^51,431 


26,693,006 


Incsease. 


361,395 


1,319 


267,078 

36,168 


185,0*65 


270,643 

23,491 

34,329 

220,814 

252,018 

479,809 


2,135,170 


Decrease. 

434,530 


121,800 

48,475 


1,175,453 

277,853 


377,726 

191 

75,028 


579,101 

1,909 

68,260 

173,290 


29;762 


3,363,386 

2,135,170 


1,228,216 


Total  amount  of  imports  in  1843-44,  as  above, Coy’s.  Rs.  26,693,066 

“ « " « from  Pinang, 1,263,597 

“ “ “ ” from  Malacca, 496,847 


Grand  total. 


.Coy’s.  Rs.  28,463,410 
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Nunes  of  plMes. 

To  Great  Britain^ 

Continental  Europe, 

United  States, 

Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

and  Australia, 

Calcutta, 

Madras  and  coast, 

Bombay, - 

Arabia, 

Manilla,. 

Ceylon,.. 

Rangoon  and  Mai:dm^, 

China, 

Java, 

Rhio, 

Siam, 

Cochin-China, 

EasT  coast  Malayan  peninsula,... 
West  « “ « 

Sumatra, 

Borneo, 

Bally,  Lomboc,  and  Sumbawa,... 
Celebes,  and  bther  eastern  isPnds,- 
Neighboring  islands,  and  all  other 
countries  and  states, 

Total,  Coy’s.  Rs. 


Increase  in  Coy’s.  Rs.. 


Exports. 

. 184!.l. 

3,155,591 

929,405 

200,378 

625,568 

3,514,685 

341,446 

1,169,520 

264,202 

285,865 

14.590 

33,756 

8,145,625 

1,012,771 

324,460 

802,690 

511,595 

1,021,541 

2,367 

424,193 

666,048 

425,116 

278,236 

362,507 


24,212,158 


1841-4. 

2,915,505 

457,823 

29,171 

262,744 

5,002,041 

223,552 

1,172,571 

363,876 

260,900 

8,781 

44,642 

7,301,389 

809,151 

358,218 

686,160 

516,344 

1,149,447 

44,622 

53U78 

691,906 

621,679 

1,026,182 

201,860 


24,692,993 

24,212,158 


480,835 


1,487,356 


3,051 

99,674 


10,886 


33,758 


4,749 

127,906 

42,355 

107.185 

25,859 

196,563 

737,943 


2,887,184 

2,406,350 


480,834 


Oeeiease. 

240,086 

171,582 

171,207 

362,824 


117,894 


14,915 

5,809 

’^4^236 

203,629 


116,530 


157,647 


2,406,350 


Total  amount  of  exports  in  1843-44,  as  above, -Coy’s.  Rs.  24,692,992 

« « “ “ toPinang, 1,266,704 

“ “ “ to  Malacca, 502,944 


Grand  total,. 


.Coy’s.  Rs.  26,462,540 


TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  MnehanUf  Magazine : — 

This  being,  the  usual  period  for  making  up  statistics  of  the  Tobacco  trade  of  Vir- 
ginia, I have  prepared  the  annexed  comparative  tabular  statement  of  the  stock,  exports, 
and  inspections,  with  care,  and”,  I believe  with  accuracy,  and  transmit  the  same  wi A the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  useful,,  and  even  interesting  to  you. 

Ir  will  be  perceived  that  the  exports  of  tobacco,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  ultimo,  is 
the  smallest  of  any  of  the  years  embraced  in  my  table,  and  is  less  than  any  previous  year 
since  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  181&  The  export  to  France,  and 
to  the  Mediterranean,  is  greatly  more,  and  to  Bremen,  Holland,  and  Antwerp,  much  less 
than  last  year.  To  Great  Britain,  although  the  export  last  year  was  very  moderate,  this 
year  it  is  again  diminished,  and  not  a cargo  has  been  sent  forward  to  Cowes,  and  a market 
Of  the  6,525  hhds.  exported  to  Great  Britain,  4,300  hhds.  are  stemmed  tobacco,  of  which 
1,500  hhds.  were  made  from  western  leaf,  received  and  inspected  here,  and  1,000  hhds.  from 
the  leaf  of  the  crops  inspected  in  1843,  and  1844,  leaving  only  1,800  hhds.  of  stemmed 
tobacco,  made  from  the  leaf  of  the  crop  inspected  this  year.  The  number  of  hhds.  tobacco 
inspected  this  year,  by  our  returns,  is  51,113  hhds.;  of  these,  about  3,500  hhds.  were 
western  tobacco,  and  2,500  hhds.  re-prised,  and  re-inspected  tobacco.  Deducting  these 

6.000  hhds.  from  the  quantity  returned,  it  gives  the  yield  of  the  crop  grown  in  1844,  about 

45.0000  hhds.,  which  we  think  is  nearly  correct  In  our  opinion,  very  little  remains  in 
the  hands  of  planters. 

Our  large  stock  is  composed  chiefly  of  inferior  lugs  and  leaf.  Comparatively,  there  is 
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bot  little  good,  or  fine  tobacco  remaining  on  the  market.  Shippers  hold  but  a small  por- 
tion of  the  stock.  The  manufacturers,  it  is  believed,  hold  more  than  usual  at  this  season, 
as  the  crop  was  particularly  well  suited  to  their  demand ; but  the  bulk  of  the  tobacco  now 
remaining  in  the  warehouses,  is  of  the  crops  of  1843,  and  1844,  and  generally  of  very 
inferior  quality,  and  held  by  speculators.  The  growing  crop  is  variously  estimated.  We 
think  40,000  hhds.  may  be  calculated  upon,  and  the  quality  as  good  as  the  average  of  the 
crops  of  Virginia.  From  the  best  information  that  we  can  obtain,  the  crop  of  tobacco 
made  in  the  western  states,  will  not  exceed  70,000  hhds.  Some  estimates  are  far  below 
diis. 

We  quote  lugs  1}  a 2^ — common  leaf,  3^  a 5J — fair,  5}  a 7 — ^good  and  fine,  7J  a 10, 
and  do  not  anticipate  lower  prices  the  next  year.  Yours,  Respectfully, 

Richmond,  October  8, 1845.  CHARLES  F.  OSBORNE. 


A Statement, 

Skoujing  the  quantity  of  Tobacco  msfected  in  Virginia^  from  1835  to  1845 ; the  quan^ 
tity  exported^  and  the  markets  to  which  it  woe  shipped  ; the  stock  left  on  hand  on  the 
\st  of  October  of  each  year,  and  likewise  the  quantity  of  Stems  shipped  during  the 
same  periodf  and  the  markets  to  which  they  were  shipped. 


Year. 

Ji.  King. 

Cowes,  and  a market. 

France. 

Bremen.  Holland. 

Tvhacw, 

Tsbaceo. 

Stems. 

Tobacco.  Tobacco. 

Stcsss.  Tobacco.  Stems. 

1835,. 

17,021 

2,185 

656 

4,131 

1,077 

1,017  787 

578 

1S36 

15,243 

3,997 

710 

5,166 

800 

1,636  977 

840 

1837,. 

9,555 

2,026 

378 

2,387 

1,221 

1,970  2,542 

1,924 

1838,. 

12,321 

1,170 

4,743 

616 

1,908  319 

128 

1839, 

13,350 

2,463 

738 

1,115 

5,268 

236 

2,317  1,236 

919 

1840,. 

12,228 

1,064 

1,158 

876  3,828 

1,177 

1841,. 

16,563 

2,785  . 

7,395 

1,504 

3,843  2,497 

2,013 

1842 

1843, 

10,655 

2,818 

556 

3,747 

4,573 

24294  7,637 

395 

11,424 

5,400 

4,098 

3,013 

1,543  6,975 

321 

1844,. 

6,961 

1,075 

605 

5,165 

1,935  3,810 

689 

1845r 

6,525 

4,542 

1,422 

2,622  1,842 

560 

Statement— 

'Continued. 

Yean.. 

Antwerp.  Italy,  Spain,  etc. 

Total  shipped’. 

Inspected. 

Stock. 

Tobacco.  Stems.  Tobacco,  Stems 

Tobacco. 

Stems. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco, 

1835, 

400 

270 

25,87r 

2,251 

47,520 

15,801 

1836, 

1,455 

....  2,084 

• ••  * 

29,722 

3,186 

45,445 

14,024 

1837, 

536 

60  724 

... . 

16,991 

4,332 

36,291 

10,475 

1838, 

925 

734 

20,828 

2,036 

44,845 

12,397 

1839,...t.. 

329 

57 

18,729 

4,031 

28,502 

4,896 

1840, 

2,028 

136  1,621 

27,195 

2,189 

58,186 

13,829 

1841, 

2,026 

218  1,672 

34,442 

6,074 

56,141 

8,719 

1842, 

1,820 

....  1,515 

.... 

32,765 

3,245 

52,156 

56,788 

11,100 

1843, 

4,814 

512 

136 

36,236 

2,000 

13,^0 

1844, 

1,817 

....  1,061 

63 

20,494 

2,687 

45,886 

14,363 

1845, 

1,019 

....  2,354 

... . 

17,704 

3,182 

51,113 

22,050 

AMERICAN  ICE  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

The  Hong-Kong  Register  copies  a long  article  from  Bengal  Hurkam,  on  the  subjeet  of 
Ae  ice  trade.  The  quantity  shipped  from  Boston  last  year,  is  said  to  have  been  55,000 
tons,  delivered  on  board  at  a cost  of  $2 .50  per  ton,  while  the  product  of  sales  is  put  down 
at  $3,575,000.  Mr.  Wyeth,  at  Calcutta,  has  erected  a noble  building  for  the  storage  of 
ke.  It  has  a triple  wall,  40  feet  high,  178  wide,  and  19B  feet  long,  enclosing  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  capable  of  holding  30,000  tons  of  ice.  The  walls  are  of 
brick,  and  measure  from  the  outside  of  the  exterior  to  the  inside  of  the  interior  wall,  with 
flues,  or  air-spaces,  between.  The  whole  is  covered  by  five  roofs,  also  with  air-spaces 
between.  The  Register  calls  loudly  for  the  establishment  of  an  ice-house  at  Hong-Kong, 
and  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that  a good  supply  has  been  ordered  from  Boston.  The 
commodity  appears  to  be  plentiful  at  Shang.hai,,  and  is  freely  used  by  the  Chinese. 
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COllStCIil  tSeULlTIONS. 

PORT  DUES,  ETC^  OF  VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemdh’s  Land,  furnishes  the  fcdhm- 
ing  official  information  relating  to  the  abolition  of  port  dues,  on  vessels  putting  into 
ffiat  port  for  refreshments,  which  we  place  on  record  for  the  information  of  ship-ownen, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  whale  hshery: — 

An  Act  to  mmvr  Cebtain  Vessels  nuw  the  Patkent  of  Port  Charges. 

Whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  the  resort  of  vessels  of  all  nations  engaged  in 
the  whale  &hery,  and  vessels  arriving  under  the  circumstances  hereinafter  mentioned,  to 
the  ports  of  this  island — and  whereas  the  exempting  such  vessels  from  the  payment  of 
port  charges  and  light-house  dues,  to  which  they  are  at  present  liable,  would  facilitate 
su^  object — Be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Baronet,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  island  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  its  dependencies,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  legislative  council,  that,  from  and  after  the  period  when  this  act  shall 
come  into  operation,  vessels  of  all  nations  outfitting  for  or  refitting  from  the  fisheries,  and 
all  vessels  saving  and  sailing  in  ballast,  or  which  may  not  break  bulk,  or  only  to  8n<ffi  an 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  fiinds  for  the  repairs,  refittings,  or  refreshments  le- 
<iuired,  shall  be  wholly  exempted  from  all  port  charges  and  ligM-house  dues  whatso- 
ever, except  only  those  of  pilotage,  in  cases  where  the  service  of  a pilot  shall  have  been 
actually  required  and  received ; anylfamg  contained  in  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
stapding. 

fL  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  in  the  case  of  foreign  vessels  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  this  island  for  die  purpose  of  lefireshing,  refitting, 
or  repairing,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  master  or  owners  of  8u<^  vessels,  or  their  agents,  to 
land  and  seU  within  any  of  such  ports  such  quantities  of  oil  as  the  collector  of  customs  at 
that  port  may  certify  to  be  necessary  to  reimburse  to  such  master,  owner,  or  their  agents 
aforesaid,  die  expenses  incurred  by  him  or  them  in  such  refreshing,  refitting,  or  repairings  ; 
and  upon  such  oil  so  landed  and  sold  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  a duty 
of  five  pounds  upon  every  one  hundred  pounds  in  value  of  the  same  oil,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  or  less  value^  and  no  other  duty  shall  be  payaUe  in  respect  of  such 
oil  so  landed  as  aforesaid ; any  law  now  existing,  or  hereafier  to  be  made,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  above  act  passed  the  legisladve  council  on  the  38th  day  of  Febreaiy,  1845,  and  is 
signed  by  Adam  Turnbull,  clerk  of  the  council. 


SANITARY  DECREES  OF  PORTUGAL. 

By  the  following  sanitary  decrees  of  the  Portuguese  government,  transmitted  to  die 
Departmeiit  of  State  at  Washington,  it  will  be  seen  that  die  vessels  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  treated  as  Portuguese  vessels : — 

Her  Majesty  the  QUeen,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  made  to  her  royal  pre- 
sence, and  in  order  that  the  sanitary  precautions  with  regard  to  arrivals  from  the  United 
States  of  America  should  not,  by  opposing  unnecessary  embarrassments,  be  made  more 
rigorous  than  is  required  for  the  h^th  of  the  public ; considering  the  great  diminutioo, 
o(  late  years,  in  the  diseases  endemic  in  those  countries,  as  regards  their  frequeiM^  and 
their  intensity,  and  that  other  states  of  Europe  had  determined  to  modify  their  sanitary 
regulations,  has  thought  proper  to  order  that,  until  the  publication  of  the  quarantine  regu- 
lation, which  the  Counc^  of  State  is  to  propose  agreeably  to  paragraph  13  of  the  9cli 
article  of  the  decree  of  September  18, 1844,  the  following  rules  should  be  observed  pro- 
visionally:— 

1.  All  the  ports  of  North  America  north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  are  de- 
datred  habitually  clean. 

3.  Vessels  arriving  from  these  ports,  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  their  de- 
parture, shall  be  admitted  to  free  pratique  immediately  upon  their  presenting  a clean  bill 
of  health,  and  proving  that  they  have  not,  nor  had  not^  any  one  sick  on  board,  and  that 
they  have  had  no  communication  of  a suspected  nature. 

R Cotton  and  flax  brought  in  those  vessels,  accompanied  by  certificates  of  their  origin 
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and  prodnctioiL  showing  that  they  do  not  come  from  plaoes  sitaated  south  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  shall  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  pniification. 

4.  In  case  there  should,  have  been  any  epidemic  in  the  place  from  which  they  come, 
and  there  should  be,  or  have  been,  any  sickness  on  board,  the  vessels  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  requisite  quarantine,  and  their  cargoes  to  purification. 

5.  In  cases  in  which  the  vessels  are  subjected  to  quarantine,  the  last  ten  days  of  their 
voyage  shall  be  included  in  the  time  required,  provided  they  have  had  no  suspected  com- 
munication within  that  period ; aud,  if  they  have,  the  days  shall  be  allowed  which  have 
passed  since  such  communication. 


RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 

LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1834,  with  a capital  of  91>500,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a road  from  Jamaica  to  Greenport,  a distance  of  83  miles.  The 
Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Railroad  Company,  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a 
capital  of  9304^000,  having  constructed  a railway  from  Brooklyn  to  Jamaica,  12  miles, 
leased  the  same  for  a term  of  years  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company.  The  line  of 
Tailroad  to  Greenport,  malring  a total  length  of  95  miles  for  the  two  roads,  was  completed, 
and  opened  its  entire  length,  on  the  5ih  of  August,  1844.  Bince  that  period,  it  has  been 
in  successful  operation,  conveying  passengers  with  remarkafble  regularity,  and  at  a speed 
before  unequdlled  in  the  United  States.  We  have  had  occasion  to  pass  over  most  of  the 
leading  railroads  in  the  country,  and  on  none  have  we  observed  greater  regularity  in  run- 
nnig,  or  so  little  delay  in  passing  from  the  cars  to  the  steamboat,  or  the  steamboat  to  the 
cars.  All  the  arrangements  furnish  evidence  of  the  wise  forecast  and  great  energy  of 
G.  B.  Fisk,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Company,  who  is  sustained  by  an  efi[icient  board 
of  directors.  The  increasing  popularity  of  this  route  as  a through  line  to  New  London, 
Norwich,  Worcester,  and  Boston,  as  well  as  the  local  travel  of  the  island,  must  secure  for 
<the  stock  a steady  and  permanent  value ; and,  should  the  company  adopt  a liberal  system 
of  commuting  with  residents  along  the  route,  the  business  of  the  road  would  doubtless  be 
greatly  increased  by  local  travel  This  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  vidmty  of  Boston, 
nnd  in  England,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company 
bave,  we  understand,  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  character  of  the  road  would 
allow  of  a speed  heretofore  unattained  in  this  country ; and  it  seems  that,  in  diis  respect, 
their  anticipations  were  not  unfounded.  The  government  has  adopted  the  Long  Island 
route  for  their  expresses  between  New  York  and  Boston,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  run 
one.  The  last  express,  bringing  the  news  of  the  Hibernia,  was  run  on  Sunday,  the  19th 
of  October,  from  Greenport  to  Brookljm,  in  two  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes.  A ferry 
is  established  across  Long  Island  Sound,  from  Greenport  to  the  termination  of  the  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester  railroad,  a distance  of  about  30  miles.  Passengers  are  now  carried 
over  the  entire  distance  between  New  York  and  Boston,  including  the  Greenport  ferry, 
within  ten  hours ; and  from  Brookl3m  to  Greenport,  95  miles,  in  three  and  a half  hours. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  road,  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport,  including  the  tunnel,  under 
Atlantic-street,  of  near  a half  mile  in  length,  with  a double  track,  a work  of  great  strength 
and  solidity,  is  about  919^00,000.  The  company  own  three  as'fine  steamers  as  navigate 
•the  sound — the  Cleopatra,  Worcester,  and  New  Haven.  The  equipments  of  the  Long 
^Island  road  are  equal  to  any  in  the  oountiy — ^the  rails  are  of  the  heavy  Class,  weighing  54 
'lbs.  to  the  yard.  The  capitid  consists  of  29,846  shares,  Cf  9^  each,  or  91|492,300. 

The  whole  debt  of  the  company  is  9302,340  22.  Deducting  Vfrom  this  the  debt  due 
ihe  state  of  New  York,  payable  in  the  year  1861,  9^00,000,  vrith  a sinking  fund  of 
91*000  per  annum,  leaves  the  remaining  debt  of  tiie  company,  9092,340  22,  payable 
between  1845  and  1852.  The  entire  aggregate  of  debt  aniicapital  stock  is  91)084,640  22 
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Hie  Dumber  of  peeeengefi  taken  orer  this  road,  in  the  mondn  of  Jane,  July*  August, 
and  September,  of  this  year,  (1845,)  was  62,494 

Receipts  m 1844. 


Ftom  local  travel, 0^t909  00 

« freight, .• 10,154  84 

075,163  84 

FVom  fare  and  freight  to  and  from  N^ew  Yoili  and  Providence,  Boston, 

Stonington,  Newport,  New  London,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Ac.,  from 

Aug.  9,  to  Dec.  31, 78,294  99 


•153,458  83 

Expenditures, 83,412  89 

Nett  income, 070,046  94 

Capital  stock, 30,000  shares. 

Owned  by  the  company, 154 

29,846  at050,  9l,m,Z00  00 

Debt, 392,310  22 

01>884,610  22 

Cost  of  road, 01.500,000  00 

Assets,  condsting  of  three  steamers,  wharves,  motive  power,  lots,  de- 
pots, Ac.,  Ac.,  viJued  at 400,000  OO 

Total, 01.900,000  00 


HERCANTIIE  ITUGEII ANIE8. 

TRADE  EXHIBITIONS  IN  EUROPE. 

Everywhere  throughout  Europe,  the  trades  are  coming  forward  as  exhibitorB and  these 
industrial  reunions  form  an  easy  and  intelligible  expression  of  a nation’s  resources  in  that> 
respect— exhibiting  its  deficiencies  by  comparison  with  others,  hnd  furnishing  the  ready 
index  to  a fitting  system  of  interchanges.  Great  preparations  were  made  at  Warsaw  for 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  that  took  place  in  September  last ; but  it  represented  rather 
the  Imperial  than  the  Polish  means — efibrts  being  made  by  the  Rnsaian  cabinet  to  promote 
its  system  of  fusion  by  inducing  die  merchants  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  send  their 
works  to  that  exhibition.  At  Vienna,  the  eidiibitors  are  1,800  in  number ; and  by  far  the 
most  important  amount  of  contributions  is  furnished  by  the  provinces — ^the  Milaneae,  Bo- 
hemia, the  Venetian  State,  Gallida,  ill3nria,  Hungary,  Ac.  ^^Austria^  Rropev  ]deldingr 
with  the  exception  of  such  articles  of  art  and  luxury  as  all  ca];Htals  supply ,.an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  whole.  At  Breslau,  an  agricultural  Congress,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Paris,  was  held  in  July,  1845 ; and  many  distinguished  Engliab,  .French,  and  Hungarian 
residentB,  had  been  invited  to  attend. 


GOLD  MINE  IN  COSALO,  MEXICO. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world.  It  belongs  to  Signor  Yriarte, 
who  refuses  to  work  it  to  any  degree  of  productiveness,  because  he  could  not  dispoee  of 
the  immense  revenue  it  would  yield,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  Ht  has 
now  far  more  than  hnwanta^  and  says  that  his  money  is  safest  under  grounA. 
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1.— JVVimittoe  of  a Mission  to  Bokhara,  in  the  fears  1843  and  1845,  to  ascertain  the  fate  Colond 
Stoddart  and  Captain  Connolf.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York : Harpers. 
The  distliigiiished  author  of  this  book,  Dr.  Wolff;  who,  a converted  Jew,  spent  many  yean  as  a 
missionary  among  his  own  people,  after  being  banished  from  Rome,  and  leaving  that  Church  for 
the  Protestant,  travelled  a long  time  in  Asia  as  missionary,  came  to  onr  own  country,  and  made  la- 
vestigaffons  relative  to  the  ideatity  of  the  Indiaas  with  the  **  ten  lost  tribes,”  then  retnmed  to 
JBngland,  and  in  1842  proceeded  upon  the  expedition,  the  narrative  and  purpose  of  which  is  hdra 
given  os.  His  self-sacrifice  and  philanthropy,  of  which  both  friendship  fimr  the  onfortonate  oflken 
whose  names  are  given  above,  and  a desird  for  tmth,  were  the  motives ; his  trials,  dangers,  and  la- 
tsMsting  journey,  are  all  folly  recorded  in  this  volume,  even  to  minute  details.  The  foots  about  the 
countries  and  nations  passed  through,  an  so  new  and  valuable,  and  the  high  character  of  the  author 
being  a snffident  endorsement  for  the  truth  and  merits  of  the  work,  we  must  nferournadersto  the 
book  itself,  as  they  Will  obtain  thenfrom  a more  just  idea  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give. 

3. —J9  Praeiieal  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Jambs  Stbwabt,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  etc.  Third  edition.  Carefolly  nvised  and  enlarged. 
New  York : &rper  fo  Brothers. 

This  treatise  embraces  an  anatomical  view  of  the  stmctun  of  the  (xrgans,  and  an  analyzation  of  the 
disorders'to  which  childmn  are  chiefiy  subject.  The  divisions  of  the  work  an  of  ” The  Vital  Func- 
tions,” the  Respiratory  and  Circulatory  Systems ; of  ” The  Natural  Functions,”  the  Digestive  and 
Ezcnment  Systems,  and  **The  Animal  Functions,”  the  Nervous  and  Motar  Systems.  This  sci- 
entific division,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  technical  terms  in  the  course  of  the  treatise,  nnder  it 
mon  valuable  for  profossional  men,  than  as  a book  for  family  use.  From  a glance  at  the  method 
in  which.  s<Mne  of  the  subjects  an  treated,  particularly  that  of  ” the  development  of  the  bodies  of 
childna,”  we  should  judge  the  work  to  be  a valuable  addition  to  medical  science.  The  fact  of  a third 
edition  having  been  called  for  within  a few  months  after  the  issue  of  the  second,  is  a foir  index  of 
its  claims  upon  the  profession. 

%-~(^ervations  in  the  East,  ehUflf  in  Egfpt,  PaUstine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  By  Johm  P.  DffBBiK, 
D.  D.,  late  President  of  Dickinson  College,  author  of  ” Observations  in  Europe,”  etc.  3 vols.,  12mo. 
New  York:  Harper  fo  Brothers. 

The  numerous  class  ef  readers  intereeled  from  nligious  sympathy  in  Dr.  Durbin’s  European  Ob- 
servatimis,  published  some  months  since,  will  have  increased  gratification  in  the  perusal  of  these 
observations  touching  scenes  in  lands  impressed  with  the  foot  prints  of  the  God-man,  and  his  early 
disciples.  In  the  observations  on  various  questions  connected  with  the  fote  of  Christianity  in  the 
East,  which  are  scattered  throuj^  the  volumes,  sometimes  intorwoven  wltii  the  narrative,  there  will 
be  found  smne  importantviews,  not  presented  by  recent  American  writers  who  have  travelled  over 
the  same  regions.  Part  of  the  ground  travelled  by  Dr.  D.,  remains  nearly  untrodden  by  previons 
American  travellers.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  present  work  in  several  respects  more  attractive 
even  than  the  ” Europe”  of  the  aothon 

4.  — The  Autobiography  of  Aljieri,  the  Trarie  Poet.  Translated,  with  an  Original  Essay  on  the  Genius 
and  Times  of  Alfierf,  by  C.  Eowards  Lbstbh,  U.  S.  C^>nsnl  at  Genoa,  Honorary  Member  of  Um 
Ateneo  Italians  at  Florence,  etc.,  etc.  New  York : Paine  fo  Burgess. 

This  biography  fiom  the  pen  of  its  subject,  the  poet  who  pictured  the  softness  of  Italian  scenery,  and 
the  romantic  characteristics  of  his  nation,  in  his  beautiful  dramatic  productions,  is  given  to  ns  in  a style 
that  partakes  alike  of  the  poem  and  the  novel.  Mr.  Lester’s  appreciatiea  of  the  ideas  of  his  author  is 
exhibited  in  the  interesting  essay  of  his  own,  and  the  translation.  Tt  is  dedicated  to  W.  Gilmore  Simms, 
the  novelist;  and  the  translator,  at  the  same  time,  takes  occasion  to  introduce  some  remarks  upon  the 
copyright  qnestion.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  translator  has  performed  his  duty,  we  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  approbation ; and  we  must  say,  of  the  autobiography  itself,  that  few  inventions  of  the 
liveliest  genius  can  be  more  interesting  than  this  history ; and  the  progress  of  few  minds  will  offer  a better 
field  for  psychological  study  than  his,  who  gave  as  the  results  of  an  enlarged  experience  in  travel,  and 
among  books  and  men,  as  here  related,'  noble  truths,  through  that  powerful  medium,  the  stage. 

h.—InUUeetual  Algebra;  or,  Oral  Exeroises  in  Algebra,  for  Common  Schools.  By  Davib  B.  Towbk, 
A.  M.  New  York : Paine  A Burgess. 

The  author  of  **  Intelloctual  Algebra”  appears  to  have  accomplished  for  that  branch  of  study  what 
Colburn  had  formerly  done  for  the  science  of  arithmetic.  He  has  brought  this  usefol,  though  rather 
unpopular  suhJect,  within  the  comprehension  of  children ; and  by  such  a process  of  oral  or  intellec- 
tual exercise,  that  his  work  may  form  as  suitable  an  introduction  to  arithmetic  as  that  subject  formerly 
did  to  algebra.  In  this  respect,  he  has  certainly  done  an  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  mathemati- 
cal education.  We  have  no  doubt  but  intellectual  algebra  is  destined  to  supersede  those  antiquated 
systesu  which  have  contributed  to  retard  its  general  introduction  as  a study  in  our  common  schools. 
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%.^WU0g  ir  Fwtmam'i  LArarp  tf  JiwurieBM  Books,  Ifo.  l^Tks  Wigwom  and  tks  Cnkin,  Bf  the 
anthor  of  **  The  Yemaasee/*  **  Gay  Riversy**  etc.  New  York : Wiley  h Patnam. 

Mr.  Simms  has  poblished  in  this  volome  a nomber  of  tales,  the  accomalatlon  of  several  years. 
They  abonad  in  descriptions  of  scenes  characteristic  of  the  southern  states,  and  in  the  delineatioa 
of  the  characters  the  planter  and  his  dark  dependants,  or  of  an  earlier  inhabitant,  the  pioneer  and 
the  Indian.  Few  are  better  qualiSed  than  the  author  to  describe  or  weave  in  a story  incidents  illns- 
tratlve  of  the  bordmr  history  of  the  south.  One  or  two  of  the  tales  are  not  only  interesting,  but  exci- 
ting^ while  some  betray  a want  of  finish,  and  carelessness ; possessing  sufficient  interest,  however,  to 

exonerate  the  anthor  from  the  charge  of  “ book- making.” Jfo.  5.  Big  Mel,  and  Little  JVanhaUan. 

By  ConnniinTS  Matthews.  This  should  be,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is,  a favorite  work.  lu 
whimsical  plot  is  somewhat  thus “ Big  Abel,”  the  manufactured  descendant  of  Henry  Hudson,  and 
**  Laokey  Fogle,”  of  the  Manhattan  chieftain  of  Gotham's  swarthy  inhabitants  in  times  of  the  canoe 
and  wigwam,  both  having  a ” right,  title,  and  interest”  to  New  York,  meet  ^ up  town,”  and  instead 
oi  going  to  law  aboid  the  matter,  settle  their  dispute  of  claim  equitably  and  quietly  between  them- 
selves. In  their  perambolafions  of  the  city,  of  the  familiar  objects,  the  description  of  which  will  strike 
every  one  as  beiag  drawn  to  the  life,  the  descendant  of  the  Indian  finds  little  to  claim,  save  the 
parits,  and  sky  and  stars,  and  whatever  of  eternal  nature  Big  Abel’s  forefathers  and  his  cotemporaiy 
kinsmen  have  left.  The  ships,  the  houses.  New  York  as  it  is,  Big  Abel  of  course  claims  as  his  own  ; 
and,  having  mnicably  adjusted  the  matter,  they  end  by  a frolic.  The  “ Poor  Scholar,”  and  in  fact 
most  of  the  characters  and  scenes  described,  are  not  only  original,  but  ingenious  and  beautiful.  Few 

volumes  can  better  arouse  the  idle  hour  of  a New  Yorker. JVb.  6.  Wanderings  of  a Pilgrim  Under 

ike  Shadow  of  Mount  Blone,  By  Gkorox  B.  Chkiver,  D.  D.  A peculiar  charm  is  lent  to  diese  im- 
passioned descriptions  of  some  of  nature's  most  noble  handiwork,  by  the  constant  religious  feeling 
blending  with  upoePs  devotion  to  nature.  The  ” vale  of  Chammouny,”  “ Geneva,”  ” the  Alps,”  and 
* Mont  Blanc,”  an  pictured  to  our  mind's  eye  in  their  most  sublime  beauty.  And  not  only  mountains, 
and  towering  crags,  and  cataracts,  are  described,  but  the  personal  intercourse  of  the  author  with  some 
Buropeau  men,  who  are  towering  like  mountains  above  the  bigotry  and  darkness  of  their  age  and 
country — such  men  as  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Dr.  Gaussen,  and  the  Genevese  reformers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Would  that  our  tourist's  books  generally  were  so  quick  to  mark  and  describe  what  is  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  in  nature,  or  noble  and  praiseworthy  among  men.  The  book  will  find  many  readers. 

Mediei  Series  of  Italian  Prose,  Mo.  4. — The  Citizen  of  a Republic.  By  Ansaldo  Crba,  a 
Genoese  l^publicau  oi  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Translated  and  edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lrstxr. 
New  York : Paine  ft  Burgess. 

The  fourth  number  of  this  series  is  the  translation  of  a work  thnt  strikes  ns  more  like  a classic  than 
any  book  that  has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands.  It  seems  as  if  the  mantle  of  Roman  authorship  had 
dMcended  upon  the  Genoese  republican,  and  the  art  of  Quintilian,  with  the  experience  of  Thucydides, 
had  animated,  centuries  later,  an  inhabitant  of  their  own  Italian  soil.  Ceba’s  idea  of  the  citixen,  as 
expressed  iu  the  qualities  which  he  requires  in  a perfect  one,  is  not  only  just,  clear,  and  well  defined, 
but  iisMs,  dignified,  and  beautiful.  Such  citizens  would  have  saved  the  Italian  republics,  and  they 
may  save  our  own.  ffls  chaste  political  work  will  be  practical  in  any  age  ; while  the  applicability  of 
the  thoughts,  and  the  acknowledged  finish  of  the  translation,  render  it  peculiarly  so  to  us. 

8. — Tke  Works  of  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  late  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  etc.  In  3 volumes,  12mo. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

The  name  Cecil  is  familiar  to  that  large  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  denominated  “ evangeli- 
cal ;”  and  we  have,  in  the  three  handsome  volumes  before  us,  a complete  collection  of  his  published 
works.  The  first  contains  a collection  of  discourses,  practical,  consolatory,  and  persuasive,  delivered 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  congregation  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  London.  The  second  embraces  a variety 
of  moral  and  religious  miscellanies,  besides  several  occasional  sermons,  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr. 
Cecil,  daring  his  life-time ; and  the  third  and  last  volume  includes  brief  extracts  from  his  sermons, 
diary,  letters,  and  other  fragmentary  papers,  and  a view  of  the  author’s  lifb  and  character,  by  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Pratt,  whose  acquaintance  of  fifteen  years  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  comprehending  and  ap- 
preciating the  genius  and  character  of  his  friend.  Mr.  Pratt,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  intimacy,  hae 
recorded,  after  the  manner  of  Boswell,  whatever  he  deemed  in  his  conversations  miginal  in  style,  or 
vigorous  in  expression.  The  collection  must  prove  a valuable  addition  to  the  libraiies  of  all  whoso 
.views  harmonize  with  the  amiable  and  pious  Cecil. 

b.—JIfrf  Orand  Parents.  Mp  Grandmamma  Oilkert  and  My  Grandfather  Gregory,  By  Old  Bum- 
fHRRT.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

These  narratives, -with  their  appropriate  characters,  cannot  faU  to  answer  the  end  for  which  they  were 
designed,  to  instruct  the  young  by  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  troths,  through  pleasing  aseo- 
eiations.  ”01d  Humphrey's”  sententious  expression  of  elevating  ideas  through  familiar  language  and 
iUttstratioD,  will  always  bp  popular.  A true  Christian  spirit,  and  a wide  benevolence,  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  this,  as  well  as  the  other  fruits  of  the  author's  pen.  The  useful-design  is  disguised  in 
the  pleasing  fkmiliar  dress  in  which  hh  thonghta  are  clothed.  It  will  have  no  less  inflomoe^  and  be  mosn 
attractive  from  the  diggaise. 
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10.  — The  Opal ; a Pure  Gift  for  the  Holiday e.  Edited  by  JoHii  Kkksk.  With  Illustrations,  by  J.  G. 

Chapman.  New  York : J.  C.  Riker. 

This  beautifui  annual  has  a merit  which  we  can  rarely  ascribe  to  volumes  of  the  kind— the  con- 
tributions are  all  original.  They  are  alike  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  well 
known  editor  of  this  third  volume  of  the  Opal.  The  chief  contributors  seem  to  bo  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Oakes  Smith  and  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  while  there  are  also  pieces  from  the  pons  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cora 
Mowatt,  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Swift,  George  A.  Howard,  Emma  C.  Embury,  John  G. 
Whittier,  Francis  S.  Osgood,  and  others  aui  generis.  These  beautiful  flowers  are  not  only  to  bo  ad- 
mired for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  are  more  grateful  to  us,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  hand  that 
has  wreathed  them  so  charmingly  for  our  gratification.  The  engravings,  though  of  a rank  inferior'to 
the  articles,  are  generally  well  executed,  an  Indistinctness  in  the  outlines  of  some  of  them  being  all 
that  prevents  us  from  pronouncing  the  volume  faultless.  The  paper  and  print  is  of  the  best  qual- 
ity ; the  volume  of  the  highest  merit  among  annuals ; and  such  the  taste  and  labor  of  John  Keese 
will  ever  make  it,  with  the  assistance  of  such  friends  as  have  laid  their  powers  under  contribution  for 
his  benefit,  and  the  edification  of  the  public. 

11.  — The  Mayflower,  for  1846.  Edited  by  Robkrt  Hamilton.  Boston : Saxton  & Kelt. 

The  publishers  of  this  elegant  annual,  in  which  both  editor  and  engraver  have  shown  their  best 
judgment,  announce  that  their  object  is  to  please  the  community  in  general,  without  intruding  upon 
the  claims  of  other  annuals.  Most  of  the  articles  are  original,  and  from  the  pens  of  gifted  writers. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  contributed  several  articles  of  his  own ; and  the  others  of  his  selection,  among 
which  one  upon  the  “ Mayflower  Woman,”  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  and  one  or  two  beautiful  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  struck  our  fancy  particularly,  are  highly  creditable  to  his  literary  taste.  The 
engravings  illustrating  the  articles  are  well  executed.  The  “ Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter,”  and  ano- 
ther upon  “ Cup  Tossing,”  are  exquisite  specimens  of  the  art.  The  binding  and  printing  are  by  no 
means  inferior,  and  a more  suitable  gift-book  has  not  been  issued  for  the  coming  year.  These  books 
embody  the  idea  of  the  progressive  refinement  in  publications,  no  less  than  that  of  the  public  taste ; 
and  their  beauty  of  execution  does  not  fall  behind  the  standard  which  a continual  perfection  in  each 
art  called  into  requisition  seems  to  demand. 

32. — The  Boudoir  Annual,  1846.  Boston : Phillips  & Sampson. 

This  elegant  annual  is  in  quarto  form,  and  admirably  adapted,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  ornament 
the  table  of  the  boudoir  or  drawing-room.  The  engravings  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  mezzotint,  executed  by  Sartain.  They  are  from  subjects  by  painters  of  high  note, 
among  which  we  may  mention  ” The  Exodus,”  by  Martin,  the  ‘‘  Cave  of  Despair,”  by  Eastlake, 
and  “ Judith  and  Holofernes,”  by  Verne t.  The  other  historical  Scripture  illustration  of  the  ‘‘De- 
struction of  Babel,”  embodies  a grand  subject,  which  is  powerfully  expressed  by  the  artist  The 
frontispiece,  “Paul  and  Virginia,”  is  a large  and  beautiful  engraving,  which  St  Pierre  himself  would 
look  upon  with  delight  The  arUcles  seem  to  be  more  intended  to  accompany  the  engravings  than  to 
embody  literary  merit  though  we  notice  several  by  Henry  B.  Hirst,  by  Miss  Landon,  and  one  or  two 
by  Croly.  We  think  the  mechanical,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  artistic  execution  of  the  work, 
most  commendable  ; while  many  of  the  articles  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  very  appropriate. 
It  is  a beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  engravings,  paper,  binding,  and  printing,  and  such  as  we  have 
rarely  seen  surpassed.  The  annuals  of  this  year  are  singularly  exquisite  in  dress  and  taste  ; and  if 
the  fairies  should  turn  artists  and  publishers,  their  productions  could  hardly  be  more  rare  than 
such  as  this. 

13.  — The  Rosette;  a Juvenile  Annual,  for  1846.  Boston : Waite,  Pierce  At  Co. 

These  publishers  have  issued  several  little  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  which  will  doubtless 
answer  the  object  intended.  We  could  hope  that  the  same  pains  would  be  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  such  volumes,  as  for  those  who  arc  old.  The  stories  and  poetical  productions  are  generally  well 
selected,  but  much  disfigured  by  the  shocking  cuts  with  which  this  otherwise  neat  volume  is  marred. 
The  fact  that  they  are  intended  for  youth  demands  that  they  should  be  particularly  well  executed ; 
for  by  them  they  would  be  much  more  prized  than  by  their  elders.  The  child  who  is  addressed, 
whether  by  print,  letter,  or  word,  with  care,  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  The  simplicity  should  be 
in  the  matter,  and  not  the  form  or  style — in  the  subject,  and  not  in  the  dress  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

14.  — Waite;  Pierce  dr  Co.*s  Juvenile  Library.  Boston. 

We  have  received  six  volumes  of  the  above  series,  with  these  titles : — 1.  The  Pastor's  Stories ; 2.  The 
Royal  Oak ; 3.  Home  Made  Happy ; 4.  The  Parsonage ; 5.  Mary  Wilson ; 6.  Shawmut,  or  the  Settle- 
ment of  Boston  by  the  Puritan  Pilgrims.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  titles,  as  we  have  found  upon  examina- 
tion, that  they  are  admirably  selected,  and  adapted  to  the  young,  and  are  written  in  a sensible  style,  with- 
out any  of  that  affectation  of  simplicity  which  sometimes  mars  the  composition  of  such  productions.  The 
last  one,  containing  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  New  England  metropolis,  whose  site  was  the  Indian 
Shawmut,  will  interest  older  heads.  The  volumes  are  neatly  got  up,  and  well  calculated  to  fix  the  atten 
tion  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
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l5j~~PmnUni9m : tr,  A Chwrd^mam't  D^fmtee  mgttbui  it$  AtptrtumM,  kf  M Apptal  to  iU  mn,  Hi»- 
tory.  By  Thokai  W.CoiT,  D.D*  New  York:  D.  A|q|rteton  Jk Co.  Philadelphia:  G.  8.  Appletoa. 

, The  “ Review  of  the  Porltani,**  their  religion,  Uderatl<m,  charity,  and  other  characteristics,  which 
those  who  have  inherited  their  religion  lay  claim  to  for  their  ancestors  with  as  much  perseverance 
as  their  opponents  deny  it.  Is  no  donbt  intended  as  an  antidote  to  the  inordinate  praise  of  Puriianiam. 
and  corresponding  detraction  from  Episcopacy.  In  the  same  degree  that  this  pralM  has  done  iiyastiee 
to  their  character,  we  might  say  have  also  the  aspersions  here  carefully  collected.  Mach  both  is 
tme,  a great  deal  exaggerated,  and  perhaps  some  fabricated.  The  extreme  to  which  Dr.  Colt  goes 
la  his  defence  of  Episcopacy,  and  that  to  which  modem  Puritans  tend,  has  a just  mean,  from  wUeh 
it  is  eaqr  to  observe,  as  Dom  an  eminence,  the  intolerance  of  religious  bigotry,  illustrated  here  by  the 
most  powerful  example  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  world’s  history.  The  basis  of  the  book  is  a 
series  of  letters  that  appeared  in  the  Churchman  some  ten  years  ago,  which  made  much  noise  among 
dm  opponents  and  defenders  of  the  Puritans.  With  neither,  we  think,  rests  the  whole  truth ; and  we 
can  say  that  Dr.  Colt  has  presented  his  side  of  the  question  with  all  the  talent,  learning,  and  partisan 
feeling  of  the  scholar  and  sectarian. 

U.— ‘History  of  the  War  in  Fratue  and  Belgium^  in  1815;  eorttainirtg  MinaU  Details  of  the  Battles  of 
Quotre  BraSf  Ligny^  Wavre,  and  Waterloo.  By  Captain  W.  Libarui,  Secretary  and  Adjutant  of 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Constractor  of  the  **  Waterloo  Model.”  First  American,  frmn  the 
second  London  edition,  with  PI  mas  of  Battles  and  Maps.  Philadelphia : Lea  A Blanchard. 

This  book  deserves  a more  extended  notice  than  our  brief  limits  will  allow  us  to  give  it  Its  groat 
nputation  as  a true,  faithfully  comidled,  and  extraordinarily  correct  history  of  that  most  exciting  of 
periods  and  battles,  its  extensive  sale,  and  numerous  editions,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  author, 
would  be  enough,  were  hU  labors  and  its  merits  not  observable  throughout  The  recital,  and  dis- 
position of  facts,  are  performed  with  a skill  that  reminds  us  of  that  exhibited  In  another  light  by  the 
military  commander.  The  author  eqjoyed  a rare  opportunity  in  collecting  information  from  the  best 
quarters  for  the  construction  of  his  ” model”  of  Waterloo,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  battle ; 
and,  as  the  depositary  of  such  information,  he  wrote  the  worit.  The  maps  and  plans  are  not  mdy  ad> 
mirably  executed,  but  beautlfally  illustrative  of  one  of  the  most  candid,  reliable,  interesting,  smd 
valuable  models  of  histories,  that  will  have  made  the  future  bless  the  past  for  its  labors.  The  style  is 
simple  and  condensed ; the  prominent  points  of  the  great  battle  well  brought  forward  and  relieved, 
and  the  whole  apparently  too  authentic  to  be  doubted. 

Vt.— ‘Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Chreat  Britain, 
declared  by  Congress  the  18tk  of  June^  1812,  aad  concluded  by  Peace  the  15tl  ^ February,  1815.  By 
Charlxs  J.  Inoirsoll.  In  3 volumes.  Vol.  1,  embracing  the  Events  of  1812-13.  Philadelphia : 
Lea  Is  Blanchard. 

This  Is  the  first  volume  of  a very  Interesting,  though,  for  some  reasons,  singular  work.  It  is  not  a 
history,  properly,  but  evidently  written  for  those  who  know  about  the  war,  by  one  too  fully  emvenmne 
with  it  to  descend  to  details,  m touch  upon  points  which  do  not  subordinate  themselves  to  a predeter- 
mined purpose.  It  gives  a faithful  and  interesting  description  of  particalar  pmtions  of  that  period  of 
our  history,  rather  than  a fhU  account  of  the  whole ; and  those  (whatever  may  have  been  the  design 
or  proposed  tendency  of  the  work)  are  written  with  an  undoubted  Admess  and  accuracy.  The  causes 
of  the  war  are  but  little  touched  upon ; the  conspicuous  persons  connected  with  it,  at  more  length ; and 
the  Indian  and  naval  portion  of  the  history,  considered  in  an  interesting  and  extended  manner.  The 
revenue  and  tariff  questions  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  the  close  of  the  war,  are  consideied 
careAilly ; yet  the  author  draws  no  conclusions  therefrom,  leaving  that  for  his  readers.  Whether  Its 
olt)ect  is  to  foster  a wariike  spirit  or  not,  its  merits  as  a history  cannot  be  overlooked  or  unappreciated. 
The  style  is  abrupt  at  times,  and  careless  to  a fault ; marking  the  poUtlelan  who  regards  his  matter, 
rather  than  the  scholar  who  cares  for  the  manner.  Few  are  better  qualified  for  the  task  which  Mr. 
Ingeisoll  has  in  his  way,  thus  far,  discharged. 

18. —/  WiU  be  a Oentleman.  A Book  for  Boys,  By  Mrs.  Tuthill.  Fourth  editloa. 

19. —/  Will  be  a Lady.  A Book  for  Girls,  By  Mrs.  Tuthill.  Third  edition. 

90,— Onward/  Right  Onward/  By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill,  author  of I Will  be  a Gentlemaa,”  etc. 
Boston : William  Crosby  and  H.  P.  Nichols.  * 

Judging  firom  the  appearance  of  these  books,  we  took  up  the  latter  to  while  away  a few  moments ; 
but  the  surprising  interest  of  the  little  volunie  induced  us  to  finish  it  with  as  much  eagerness  as  sre 
could  a novel  from  the  most  gifted  pen.  The  delightftil  characten  woven  into  the  stories  wiU  ftsei- 
nate  not  only  every  child  into  whose  hands  they  fall,  but  children  an  “ elder  growth.”  The  aa- 
thoress,  heretofore  unknown  to  us,  has  awakened  by  these  charming  little  volumes  an  interest  and 
eurioslty  that  will  render  welcome  in  ftitaie  any  prodnetiona  firom  her  pen.  She  touches  the  mind, 
and  awakens  thehetter  feelings,  not  by  advice  or  aphorisms,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  virtue’s  efiects  in 
her  delightftil  creations,  that  are  not  only  imaginative,  but  true,  and  with  natural  defects,  only,  in 
which  they  are  not  perfectien ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  Artist  Boy,  in  the  last  of  the  above-named 
volumes.  This,  with  her  two  little  ideals  in  the  two  first—”  Joseph  Brandon”  and  ” Beulah  Morris,** 
alU  among  the  fhirest  characters  that  we  have  read  of;  and- their  histories,  joys,  sorrows,  and  success- 
es, with  the  neat  guise  in  which  the  volumes  are  clad,  as  appiopilate  tot  youth  as  their  benufiftsl 
contents,  deserve  Ihr  both  Mthor  and  publidisr  the  thanks  of  all  their  renders. 
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^1. — Sermons.  By  Hinrt  Mklvill,  B.  D.,  Minister  of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell,  and  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  M’Ilvaimb,  D.  D.,  etc. 
New  York:  Stanford  & Swords.  Philadelphia : G.  S.  Appleton. 

22.  — Sermons  on  Certain  of  the  Less  Prominent  Facts  and  References  in  Sacred  Story.  By  Hbnrt 
Mklvill,  B.  D.,  etc.  Second  series.  New  York : Stanford  & Swords. 

The  first  of  these  is  a handsomely  published  octavo  volume,  which  we  acknowledge  the  reception 
of,  as  well  as  the  second,  a much  smaller  volume.  Melvill’s  reputation  as  an  earnest  laborer  in  the 
English  Church,  and  eloquent  preacher,  is  widely  spread  among  the  Church  on  our  own  side  of  the 
ocean.  His  earnestness,  it  is  said,  becomes  an  excitement ; and  certainly  that  characteristic  is  per- 
ceptible in  his  discourses.  The  American  editor  makes  a distinction  between  the  manner  of  his 
author  as  preaching  from  and  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  preaching  from  the  text  entirely,  and 
those  who  simply  make  it  a starting  point  of  a train  of  remarks.  This  is  obviously  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  sermons.  The  volumes  contain  all  published  by  their  writer,  which  was  done  in 
answer  to  a request  from  the  Bachelors,  President,  and  Under-Graduates  of  Cambridge,  before  whom 
they  were  delivered— an  evidence  of  their  value  not  to  be  overlooked. 

23. — ./3  Brief  Description  of  JVew  York,  formerly  called  JTeto  Netherlands,  with  the  Places  thereto  ad- 
joining : liketoise,  a Brief  Relation  of  the  Customs  of  the  Indians  there.  By  Danikl  Dknton.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Copious  and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  Gabriel  Furman,  Member  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  New  York ; William  Gowans. 

This  very  handsome  volume  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  Gowans’s  Bibliotheca  Americana,  which  is 
to  consist  of  reprints  from  old  and  scarce  books,  and  occasionally  an  original  work,  designed  to  throw 
light  upon  some  obscure  point  of  American  history.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  publisher  to  give 
to  American  antiquarians  a collection  corresponding  with  the  Harleian  Miscellany  in  England.  If 
rare  and  antique  works  are  to  be  the  test  of  its  success,  we  doubt  not,  from  the  promise  of  the  volume 
before  us,  the  collection  will  be  found  all  the  most  antiquarian  could  desire.  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  other  places  “ thereunto  adjoining,”  are  described  as  they  were  ; and,  by  the  excellent  introduc- 
tion of  the  editor,  and  copious  notes,  we  are  enabled  to  identify  the  places.  The  value  of  the  book 
will  doubtless  be  increased  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  the  first  printed  English  description  of  the 
colony  inhabiting  the  region  now  comprised  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  While  Mr. 
Gowans  gratifies  a laudable  taste  in  the  publication  of  works  of  this  cl^,  we  hope  he  will  be  amply 
rewarded  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view. 

24. — Festus.  .4  Poem.  By  Philip  Jambs  Bailbt,  Barrister  at  Law.  First  American  edition.  Bos- 
ton : Benjamin  B.  Muzzey. 

This  is  a dramatic  poem,  in  which  the  Deity,  his  Son,  the  angels  of  God,  Lucifer,  with  the  spirits 
of  evil,  and  Festus,  a being  of  earth,  given  up  to  Lucifer  by  God,  to  be  tempted,  are  characters. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  author,  in  his  poem,  vindicates  himself  from  the  ex- 
pected charge  of  irreverence,  by  citing  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an  example  ; alluding, 
doubtless,  to  the  book  of  Job.  The  poem  is  full  of  grand  conceptions,  not  only  as  the  themes  would 
cause  it  to  be  in  an  ordinary  mind,  but  bearing  the  impress  of  its  author’s  vividness  and  sublimity  of 
creation,  deep  and  fervent  enthusiasm,  and  elevated  religious  faith.  In  the  progress  of  this  great 
dramatic  production,  he  has  traced  the  doubts  and  beliefs  that  the  mind,  in  its  development,  passes 
through.  Its  originality  of  undertaking  and  execution  have  caused  a great  sensation  in  England.  Its 
bold  and  mysterious  spirit  must  attract  readers ; and  we  are  sure  they  will  never  be  more  disposed  to 
be  charmed,  as  well  as  often  shocked  in  the  perusal,  than  ourselves. 

25.  — The  Broken  Vow,  and  other  Poems.  By  Amanda  M.  Edmonds.  Boston : Gould,  Kendall  & Lincoln. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  poems  of  a young  lady,  who,  in  her  short  and  beautiful  preface,  claims 

the  full  charity  of  the  public  against  censoriousness.  Many  of  the  poems  are  in  a religious  and  melan- 
choly vein,  and  some  of  a more  spirited  cast  One  of  the  latter,  called  Grace  Darling,  accompanied,  by 
the  way,  with  a beautiful  and  appropriate  engraving,  particularly  struck  us.  Like  the  productions  of 
most  young  poets,  they  abound  in  apostrophes,  which  are  always  to  be  delicately  and  sparingly  used. 
Those  upon  Scriptural  subjects,  such  as  the  ” Widow’s  Son,”  etc.,  are  well  vrritten,  though  they  remind 
ns  of  similar  ” Sacred  Poetry.”  The  sympathy  with  nature  and  her  forms  exhibited,  stamps  the  author  as 
a young  lady  of  taste,  though  not  giiled  to  an  extraordinary  degree ; requiring  much  cultiration  to  take  a 
stand  far  above  mediocrity.  One  or  two  of  the  pieces  are  quite  humorous.  The  effect  of  the  productions 
are  enhanced  by  the  neat  manner  in  which  the  volume  is  published,  and  detracted  from  by  an  engraving 
fronting  the  title-page,  from  a very  unexpressive  and  stiff  daguerreotype,  no  way  improved  by  the  stiff 
signature,  which  seems  as  if  written  for  the  occasion. 

26 — The  Israel  of  Ood.  A Series  of  Practical  Sermons.  By  Stephen  H.  Ttno,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  New  York.  Third  edition.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

Although  the  sermons  embraced  in  this  volume  are  not  particularly  doctrinal  in  their  character 
yet  we  recognize  partly  hidden  meanings  and  allusions  disclosing  the  peculiar  modifications  of  tenets 
that  have  distinguished  the  author  and  Dr.  Milnor  as  two  of  the  most  pc^minent  leaders  of  what  is 
called  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church.  The  four  first  sermons  are  from  the  text,  ” Prepare  to 
meet  thy  God,  O Israel !”  which  gives  the  book  its  title.  The  sermons  form,  together,  a very  hand- 
some volume,  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages. 
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97. — !ru  ruiim;  or,  BM,  FurglUrf,  «nd  ParaUM  of  DanUo  JttgUeri.  Truwlated  try 
FRAHcie  Caet,  a.  M.  With  hU  Life  of  Dante,  Chronological  View  of  his  Ago,  Addltloi^Not^ 
and  Index.  Illastrated  with  twelve  engravings,  from  designs  by  John  Flaxman,  R.  A.  From  tne 
last  corrected  Londcm  option.  New  Toih : D.  Appleton  fc  Co.  Philadelphia : G.  S.  Appleton. 

Here  is  Carr*t  Dante,  the  old  edition,  pnblished  in  1806,  revised  and  corrected,  in  a new  dress,  and 

rendered  doubly  valuable  by  the  addition  of  a frontispiece  of  the  “ I^ost  Portrait,”  by  Gialto.  There 
it  is,  in  all  its  beauty,  expressive  of  that  mild  and  calm  endurance,  that  feminine  sensibility,  that  almost 
heavenly  hope  and  courage,  which  shone  forth  in  this  mostttragie  character  of  the  middle  ages;  and 
there^  too,  is  his  immortal  poem,  with  its  lefty  enthusiasm,  its  awful  creations,  majestic,  and  yet  fall  of 
deep  spiritual  beauty.  Anglicised  as  tolerably  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  probably  will  be.  We  read  it  in 
our  boyhood ; and  if  we  did  not  feel  the  full  power  ef  the  spirit  of  the  “ Divine  Comedy,”  Mr.  Gary 
taught  us  that  the  labor  of  learning  the  Italian  would  be  a poor  compensation  for  the  [deasure  of  reading 
this  wonderful  creation  of  the  “Hero  Poet”  in  the  tongue  which  he  embodiedJt  in,  not  for  Italy  alone,  but 
ibr  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 

98. —  WiUw  d-  Putnam* t Libraru  of  Choice  Reading.  ATe.  85.— ThWe  Talk.  Ovmtone  on  Books,  Men 
and  f%mgs.  By  Wiu.iaic  Hazutt.  In  two  Parts.  Part  1.  New  York : Wiley  Sc  Pntnam. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  success  of  the  republkatioa  in  this  country  of  the  volnmea  of  HazUtt*s 
works  that  have  already  appeared,  have  induced  the  publishers  to  give  the  public,  in  the  seme  fens , 
the  second  series  of  his  inimitable  ” talk.”  The  snb^ta  of  these  essays  are  of  Just  the  character  to 
draw  ftnth  the  pecaUar  and  striking  scintillations  of  BazUtt*s  teeming  brain,  as  beantifhl  in  their  ec- 
centricities as  they  are  ” wild  without  rule”  in  thdr  smionsmoods.  Every  v(dnme  of  his  wodu  msmt 
be  welcome,  and  the  public  hardly  need  new  prodnetions  when  they  can  fiafl  so  much  freshness  in 
these,  hs  yet  not  in  the  least  dimmed  by  tiase. 

99. — dtediss  tn  Rdigion.  By  the  andwr  of  ” Words  hi  a Sunday  School.”  New  Ymrk:  C.  CRieplieid. 
Hie  lone  frds  little  vfdnme  iefood,  although  frie  Ideas  are  not  perlhctiy  new,  on  the  siriijects 

treated.  Bianyof  them  are  doctrinal,  and  not,  of  course,  interesting,  consMeihig  them  very  critieaily 
or  analytically.  The  author  mdst  have  intended  the  volume  for  these  too  young  to  have  fully  settled 
in  their  minds  those  matters,  or  too  cAd  to'thange  friem.  The  moral  influence,  like  those  of  a thousand 
others  of  kindred  character,  with  which  the  press  is  flooded,  is  praiseworthy,  and  may  possibly  he 
beneficial  to  some  one.  A slight  novelty,  which  books  of  the  character  do  not  generally  possess.  In 
presentiiig  old  and  familiar  ideas  ia  a dress  quite  original,  and  almost  odd,  will  doubtless  attract 
attention. 

^,-^The  Old  Humphrey  Series,  eonsisHM  ef  ” Old  Humi^refs  Observations,**  ” Old  Humphreys 
Addresses,**  ” Walks  tn  London,**  **  Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful,**  ” Bomdw  Hints.**  **  Cmmiry 
Strolls,**  and  the  **  Old  Sea  Captain.**  7 volumss,  18mo.  Carter*s  Cabinet  Library.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter. 

The  above  little  volumes,  though  unpretending  in  size  and  titles,  by  the  old  and  young,  and  rich  and 
poor,  will  be  found  delightftil  reading,  and  full  of  Instructive  morals,  made  interesting  by  the  maimer 
in  which  they  are  introduced.  As  a companion  in  a walk,  or  a sermonizer.  Old  Humphrey  is  always 
on  the  watch  to  give  point  to  a homely  adage,  to  express  the  emotions  of  a kindly  heart,  and  make  his 
philosophy  mcure  palatable  by  gilding  it  so  happily.  The  subjects  seem  to  be  everything  from  which 
” to  draw  a moral.”  The  little  works,  at  first  sight,  seem  meant  for  children ; buta  perusal  oonvincas 
us  that  children  of  an  elder  growth  than  boy  or  girlhood  are  the  true  persons  to  be  instructed  by  them. 
We  hope  they  will  find  their  way  to  every  fireside. 

31.— LitfZe  Lessons  for  Little  Learners,  in  Words  of  One  SjfUaHe.  By  Mrs.  Baewzll.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.  Philadelphia : G.  S.  Appleton. 

This  Is  rehlly  a very  pretty  book,  adapted  to  ihe  capacity  of  the  youngest  reader,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  eflbrts  we  have  ever  met  with,  of  telling  stories  in  words  of  one  syllable. 


BOOKS  IN  FABER  COVRRS,  PUBLISHED  SINCE  OUR  LAST. 

39. — Selections  from  the  Works  of  T\tu^,  Latimer,  Hall,  Milton,  Barrow,  South,  Brown,  f^Mer,  nwd 
Bacon.  By  Basil  Moittagu,  Esq.,  M.  A.  First  American,  from  the  fifth  London  edition.  Wiley 
Sc  Putnam’s  Library  of  Choice  Reading.  New  York : Wiley  Sc  Pntnam.  [Some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  the  master  minds  enumerated  in  the  title-page,  are  hers  brought  together  In  the  pieseateoi- 
lectioa  in  a readable  form.  The  safatjects  selected  are  of  univeiwi  interest,  agd  of  course  free  Dkmsi 
sectarian  topics.] 

93.— TIks  Historfof  Ireland.  '^WilliaR  Dolby;  aided  and  assisted  by  a Cbmmittee  of  Admirers  of 
Irish  Aetlquikles,  Natives  ef  Dlflhrent  Countries,  who  are  bow  Residents  or  Cltteus  of  the  United 
States.  New  York  and  London : George  Virtne. 

2S.—Elitabeth  Bennett;  or.  Pride  and  Prejudice.  A Motel.  By  Jane  Aubtbn,  author  of  ” Emma,** 
” PersuasioB,”  etc.  Philadelphia : Carey  Sc  Hart. 

35.—Wrongs  of  American  Women,  fVrot Aeries.— The  BWott  Funnily:  or.  Trials^  the  Mem  York 
Seampstresses.  By  Cbaulbs  Burdbll,  author  of  ” Never  Too  Late,^’  *'  Trials  and  TMumphs,”  etc. 
Now  York:  E.  Winchester,  New  World  Press. 

The  author  says  in  his  ptefbce  that  the  characters  and  Incidents  were  drawn  from  real  Ufb,  though 
die  names  empk^ed  in  the  work  are  flctltioas.  TUs  is  another  tribute  to  the  cause  in  whichsone  m 
our  community  are  so  much  interested,  viz:  that  oi  making  known  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  tba 
industrial  classes.  With  such  a noble  aim,  the  author  has  united  a purely  unaffected,  artless,  Batumi 
etyle;  and  the  afory  cannot  fhll  of  leaving  the  impiessloB,  and  cieathig  the  sympathy,  that  the 
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Art.  L— value  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

PART  I. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  UNITED  STATES  CENSUSES,  REGARDINO  THE  AGES  OF  THE  INHABI- 
TANTS WITH  A VIEW  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  VALUE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  DIFFERENT 

SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  scarcity,  or  rather  the  utter  absence  of  proper  statistical  data,  deri- 
ved from  widely  extended  mortuary  registration,  from  which  to  deduce  the 
value  of  life  in  the  United  States,  renders  it  very  desirable  to  develops 
what  information  on  this  subject  may  latently  exist  in  authoritative  docu- 
ments of  any  kind.  The  census  will  afford,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
the  only  clue  that  promises  light  on  this  subject.  The  introduction  into 
this  country  of  the  institution  of  life  insurance,  which  has  been  so  long  in 
extensive  and  successful  operation  in  Great  Britain,  must  be  made  only  on 
American  foundations — on  the  value  of  life  under  American  influences. 
The  value  of  annuities  for  this  country  must  be  calculated  on  the  same 
foundations.  These,  and  other  considerations,  render  the  determination 
of  the  value  of  life  of  political  and  mercantile  importance,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  independent  usefulness  of  such  information  to  individuals  personally 
influenced  by  regard  to  health,  and  love  of  prolonged  existence.  It  is  a 
matter  as  interesting  to  the  curious,  as  worthy  of  attention  from  the  phi- 
losophical mind,  to  observe  in  what  relative  proportion  the  various  peri- 
ods of  life  regarding  age,  are  filled  by  the  people  of  different  sections  of 
country,  under  diversities  of  climate,  and  to  refer  the  differences  in  these 
proportions  to  their  true  causes.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  these 
differences  are  greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  are,  in  a great 
measure,  referrible  to  climate — greater  than  generally  supposed,  because 
they  are  not  directly  perceptible  on  inspection  of  the  census. 

* This  article,  now  first  published,  is  part  of  an  unpublished  essay  on  **  The  influence  of  Climate  on 
Longevity,”  by  John  Spare,  M.  D.  of  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts,  which  was  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Boylston  Medical  Committee,  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  occasion  when  the  prize  was  awarded  to 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.  The  essay  is  that  which  had  for  its  motto  a Latin  verse,  commencing  Da  spatium 

vita ,”  and  is  one  of  three,  concerning  which  they,  in  a published  resolve,  hop<^  “ their  authors  may 

be  induct  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  reading  these  valuable  and  interesting  essays.”  It  is  but 
justice  to  that  Committee  to  state  here  their  standing  published  vote,  that  they  “ do  not  consider  themselves 
as  approving  the  doctrines  contained  in  any  of  the  dissertations  to  which  the  premiums  may  be  adjudg^”-— 
a vote  which  more  particularly  applies  to  an  unsuccessful  one,  or  to  apart  of  such  an  one.  This  article  is 
rather  the  appendix  of  the  essay  proper,  the  only  jiart  adapted  to  the  Merchants’  Magazine. 
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Value  and  Preepects  of  Life  in  the  United  States. 

These  difierences  are  not  perceptible,  among  the  states,  because  thej 
have  not  a ()opulation  common  in  number,  and  it  is  only  when  made  com- 
mon by  arithmetical  processes,  that  we  become  aware  of  any.  difierences. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  of  the  six  censuses,  only  the  last  two  have  made 
decennial  discriminations  of  ages  through  life,  with  quinquennial  discrimina- 
tions under  the  age  of  twenty ; and  that  no  two  of  the  preceding  ones  were 
made  on  common  assumptions  regarding  ages ; thus  is  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  such  perfect  comparisons  of  successive  censuses  as 
would  lead  to  useful  inferences  relating  to  changes  in  our  population  with 
the  progress  of  time.  However,  such  modes  of  comparison  as  were  pos- 
sible with  this  view,  the  writer  has  made,  and  still,  with  highly  satisfac- 
tory results — ^the  truth  that  the  average  age  of  our  population  has,  for  the 
last  forty  years  been  incre€ising,  forces  itself  upon  our  notice.  This  is  a 
fact  of  observation,  though  existing  latently  in  the  censuses,  and  there 
are  many  circumstances  to  be  weighed  in  referring  this  feet  to  its  true  cau- 
ses. The  evidence,  and  some  considerations  will  be  presented. 

The  census  of  the  colored  population  stands  on  such  a footing  that  it 
cannot  be  compared,  side  by  side,  with  that  of  the  white  population,  nor 
even  with  itself  at  difierent  dates.  Hence,  after  making  the  only  possible 
comparisons  of  the  ages  of  the  two  people,  these  considerations  will  relate 
only  to  the  wMte  inhabitants,  when  the  United  States  are  individually  or 
collectively  alluded  to. 

That  the  United  States  might  be  compared  with  other  countriiss,  the 
censuses  of  some  European  countries  have  been  subjected  to  the  numerical 
condition  that  renders  this  possible.  This  striking  result  is  presented,  that 
a very  much  greater  proportion  of  our  people  are  in  the  early  and  youthfiil 
periods  of  life,  than  either  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  Sweden.  Is 
this  to  be  attributed  to  a greater  proportion  of  deaths  in  adult  life,  among 
us,  or  to  a greater  relative  proportion  of  births  ? There  are  several  indi- 
rect  modes  of  determining  something  in  regard  to  this  question,  though 
additional  data  would  be  required  to  establish  the  precise  answer.  Yet 
the  fact  itself  may  serve  to  correct  the  many  erroneous  deductions  that  are 
frequently  made,  regarding  the  salubrity  of  places,  from  either  the  per  cent 
of  deaths  on  all  living,  that  occur  annually,  or  the  average  age  of  the  deaths ; 
the  last  of  which  is  the  more  correct  index  of  salubrity,  but  must  be  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  relative  proportion  of  the  living  in  the  several  pe- 
riods of  life.  The  average  age  attained  by  all  who  die  in  England,  is 
thirty-eight  years  ; were  the  United  States  equally  salubrious,  the  average 
age  of  all  who  die  here  must  be  less,  because  the  actual  living  are  so 
much  younger  on  an  average,  and  deaths,  other  things  being  equal,  must 
take  place  at  ages  proportional  to  the  number  of  the  living.  The  city  of 
Boston  had,  in  1840,  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  its  white  male  population 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  which  is  but  a little  less  than  the  whole 
per  centage  under  the  age  of  15,  a circumstance  which  shows  how  few 
of  the  former  were  natives  of  the  city.  The  average  per  centage  of  deaths 
(for  ten  years)  of  persons  between  20  and  30  was  18  and  six  tenths,  of 
all  the  deaths,  while  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths,  occur  be- 
tween these  ages  in  New  England  generally. . Massachusetts  has  a greater 
per  centage  of  her  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  (viz.  20  per  cent,)  evidently  duo  to  the  temporary 
residence  of  many  unmarried  persons  from  states  at  the  north,  brought  in 
by  the  higher  wages  they  can  command  in  almost  every  department  of 
labor. 
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The  several  states  present  greater  difierences  among  themselves  in  these 
relative  proportions,  than  does  the  country,  as  a whole,  among  the  coun- 
tries introduced  in  the  above  tables.  Compare  Alabama,  an  example  of 
a southern  state,  with  either  of  the  New  England  states,  and  this  truth  is 
manifest.  In  the  southern  states,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  are 
more  inhabitants  under  the  age  of  five  years,  than  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  30 ; so  in  the  western  states — awhile  the  reverse  is  true  of  the 
middle  and  New  England  states.  In  the  United  States,  these  numbers 
are  nearly  balanced.  In  1 830,  there  were  more  under  five  than  between 
20  and  30,  which  became  reversed  in  1840,  and  in  future  the  majority 
will  remain  as  in  1840,  continuing  to  increase.  The  date  of  equality 
must  have  been  about  1833. 

It  is  exceedingly  instructive  to  observe  what  constant  and  well  defina- 
ble laws,  large  bodies  of  people  observe  in  living  or  in  dying,  or  in  under- 
going  any  change.  Observe,  in  the  above  table,  how,  in  every  one  of  the 
New  England  states,  in  each  of  the  first  four  quinquennial  periods  of  life, 
there  was  a diminution  of  the  per  centages  of  the  population,  on  passing 
through  a period  of  ten  years,  from  1830  to  1840 — twenty-four  of  these 
comparisons  and  no  exception.  Now,  as  the  average  age  of  all  the  living 
in  these  states,  is  between  20  and  30,  we  must  expect  to  find  some  reverse 
. of  the  above  in  the  later  periods  of  life  during  these  ten  years.  This  we 
do  find.  In  the  six  decennial  periods  of  life,  including  all  persons  between 
30  and  90,  there  are  but  five  exception^  to  universal  increase  in  these 
per  centages — here  being  thirty-six  comparisons.  Three  of  these  excep- 
tions occur  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  remaining  two  in  Rhode  Island. 
These  being  long  settled  states,  are  about  reaching  their  maximum  pro- 
portion of  population  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  which  circum- 
stance alone  interrupts  the  harmony  of  these  beautiful  results. 

While  the  above  remarks  tend  to  the  same  end,  we  may  present  here 
all  the  evidence  to  be  presented,  that  the  average  age  of  all  persons  who 
make  up  the  white  population  of  the  United  States,  has  been  increasing 
during  the  present  century.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  average  age 
of  this  population,  as  it  was  in  1830  and  in  1840,  may  be  made  by  sup- 
posing all  persons  in  the  several  periods  of  life  to  be  concentrated  at  the 
centre  of  each  period,  one  group  aged  two  and  a half,  the  next,  seven  and 
a half,  and  so  on,  (12^,  17^,  25,  35,  45,  and  so  on,  etc.,)  and  all  those 
over  100  to  be  105,  a more  pure  hypothesis — and  multiplying  these  ave- 
rages by  the  respective  numbers  of  persons  in  each  period,  adding  pro- 
ducts, and  dividing  by  the  whole  number  of  persons.  We  find  it  to  be  for 
1830,  21,5717  years,  and  for  1840,  21,9912  years ; now,  although  these 
numbers  are  confessedly  too  great,  their  difference,  of  a year,  is 
not  chargeable  with  the  same,  nor  even  with  any,  serious  objection,  for 
correctness.  Here,  then,  is  the  increase  between  the  last  two  censuses. 
For  reasons  that  have  been  stated,  the  same  method  cannot  be  used  to  point 
out  an  increase  between  previous  censuses.  They  made  a discrimination 
of  ages  that  precludes  the  use  of  this  method.  But,  since  1800,  the  per 
cent  of  the  population,  under  ten,  has  diminished,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  per  cent  over  ten  has  increased ; the  latter  was,  in  1800, 65,34 
for  msiles,  65,94  for  females ; in  1840,  68,35  for  males,  68,55  for  females. 
On  Comparing  the  ratio  of  the  number  over  45,  to  that  under  10,  for  the 
years  1800,  1810,  and  1820,  (at  which  years  only  such  comparison  is  pos- 
sible,) we  find  that  for  every  100  under  10,  there  were  over  45,  the  num- 
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ber  presented  in  the  following  table,  at  the  dates,  and  in  the  states  men- 


tioned : which  states 

were  selected  at  random,  and 

were 

the  only 

ones 

examined  under  this  relation. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

United  States,.. 

34.3 

35.3 

36.8 

Ohio,.. 

20.9 

25.7 

28.3 

Virginia, 

32.7 

36.1 

36.8 

Maine, 

N.  Hampshire,. 

29.9 

32.2 

38.9 

Massachusetts, . 

49J2 

50.7 

54.4 

38.3 

424 

51.9 

Connecticut,... . 

49.9 

540 

59.2 

New  York, 

31.8 

32.6 

36.5 

North  Carolina,. 

29.6 

31.2 

33.7 

Rhode  Island,... 

49.1 

51.6 

50.9 

South  Carolina,. 

27.4 

28.5 

32.6 

Sweden,  in  1775, 

76.4. 

Thus,  by  the  only  possible  modes  of  investigation,  (which,  by  the  way, 
are  entitled  to  the  greater  credit  for  their  independency,  instead  of  less 
credit  for  the  absence  of  continuity  or  harmony,)  do  we  perceive  one  and 
the  same  inference  forcing  itself  into  notice,  that  ther  living  population  of 
the  whole,  and  every  part  of  the  United  States,  has,  during  the  present 
century,  been  becoming  an  older  population,  which,  however,  is  far  from 
being  necessarily  synonymous  with  the  assertion,  that,  at  the  present  day, 
we  are  living  under  influences  tending  to  increase  the  length  of  life.  There 
is  need  of  additional  statistics  to  establish  such  inference.  We  need  to 
know  whether  immigration  is  tending  now,  more  than  formerly,  to  fill  up 
adult  life,  rather  than  infancy.  We  need  to  know  whether  our  former 
larger  proportion  of  youthful  ILfo,  was  owing  to  this  being  a younger  coun- 
try than  it  now  is — for  we  are  able  to  establish,  as  a truth,  that  the  younger 
and  more  rapidly  settling  parts  of  the  country,  have  a much  greater  pro- 
portion in  early  life,  than  the  longer  settled  parts.  Advanced  people  do 
not  settle  new  regions.  Those  at  the  active  and  middle  periods  of  life, 
only,  make  permanent  changes  of  residence.  In  the  newly  settling  parte 
of  the  United  States,  where,  with  little  labor,  the  soil  produces  abundantly 
for  man,  and  where  foshion  and  mode  of  life  are  liable  to  be  less  regarded, 
it  is  probable  that  marriages  are  much  earlier,  and  births  more  numerous. 
It  is  a law  of  population,  that  it  increases  as  the  facilities  of  living  increase. 
It  is  a proverb,  that  where  a loaf  is  added,  a man  is  bom.  Hence  we 
may  observe,  by  the  tables  that  have  been  presented,  that  the  moye  recent 
the  settling  and  growth  of  any  state,  the  greater  the  increase  of  the  ratio 
in  advanced  life,  between  any  two  periods  that  are  compared.  Observe 
Maine  and  Vermont,  in  this  respect,  and,  in  contrast,  observe  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  in  the  table  already  given. 

Were  the  above  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  length  of  life  is  increa- 
sing in  this  country,  the  truth  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  is  proved 
to  be  true  throughout  most  of  Christendom,  especially  several  countries  in 
Europe.  In  France,  the  average  age  of  one  million  of  persons  who  died 
before  the  French  revolution,  was,  according  to  Duvillard,  28  years  and 
10  months.  In  the  Anmiaire,  for  1831,  Mathieu  gives,  as  the  average  age, 
31 J years.  In  one  century,  from  1728  to  1828,  the  average  age  of  per- 
sons dying  in  London,  increased  four  years  and  nine  months.  In  Geneva, 
there  has  been  a constant  increase  of  this  average  age  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  during  which  time  it  has  nearly  doublecL  In  1560,  it  was 
21  years,  two  months,  and  20  days ; in  1833,  40  years,  eight  months,  and 
seven  days.  The  test  which  statistics  generally  fomish  on  this  point,  is, 
the  per  cent  of  annual  deaths  among  the  numbers  of  the  living,  which,  in 
most  countries,  has  uniformly  diminished  within  the  last  century.  Coin- 
cident with  such  fects,  there  has  been  a gradual  improvement  in  the  ebr- 
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cmnstances  that  afiect  life,  such  as  improved  domestic  condition — ^increase- 
ing  inteUigence,  out  of  which  grow  knowledge  of,  and  regard  for,  health — 
vaccination,  which  has  put  a period  to  the  extensive  ravages  of  small-pox — 
and  the  suppression  of  intemperance* 

The  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and,  Connecticut,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  increasing  in  population  by  immigration ; they  undoubtedly 
fiirnish  a great  number  of  emigrants  to  other  states,  of  persons  probably 
in  the  early  and  middle  periods  of  adult  life,  or,  beyond  all  question,  of 
persons  beyond  the  average  age  of  the  living,  which  is  about  25  for  these 
states.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  there  has  been  taking  place  in 
these  states,  the  increase  alluded  to,  though  in  a less  marked  degree,  than 
in  the  newer  states.  Between  the  last  two  censuses,  however,  in  the  first 
two  of  these  states,  the  proportion,  in  advanced  life,  has  diminished.  Per- 
haps they  are  about  reaching  their  maximum  proportion,  or  have  reach- 
•d  it. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  construction  of  tables  on  the  precise  principle  of  the 
preceding,  that  the  most  valuable  results  are  to  be  educed,  illustrative  of 
the  influence  of  the  climates  of  the  United  States  on  the  continuance  of 
life.  The  fl>llowing  principle  has  been  adopted,  which  consists  of  placing 
on  an  equality  the  number  of  persons  within  some  one  definite  period 
life,  and  letting  the  subsequent  periods  bear,  by  per  centage,  on  this.  Thus, 
call  the  number  under  five  years  of  age,  in  every  place,  100,  the  proper 
proportion  between  the  age  of  five  and  10,  is  given  by  per  centage  on  that 
100.  It  is  94  in  New  Hampshire,  and  only  77  in  Virginia,  for  white 
males,  in  the  year  1840.  Is  not  here  a di&rence  worthy  of  important 
notice,  and  does  it  not  indicate  something  concerning  the  life-preserving, 
or  life-destroying  influences  of  the  respective  climates  on  infancy  ? Are 
not  the  num^rs,  94  and  77,  each  the  representatives  living,  in  1840,  of 
100  who  were,  at  one  time,  alive  five  years  before,  or  about  that  length 

time,  in  each  of  these  states  ? Again : take  100  white  males  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  30  in  each  of  these  states,  then  a proper  proportion 
between  30  and  40,  for  New  Hampshire,  is  75.7 ; for  Virginia,  64.4. 
Again : take  100  between  70  and  80,  in  each  state,  the  proper  proporti<Mi, 
from  80  to  90,  is  for  New  Hampshire,  31.5 ; for  Virginia,  27.9.  It  would 
be  necessary,  in  New  Hampshire,  to  take  755  of  the  male  population  to 
include  just  100,  under  the  age  of  flve  years ; in  Virginia,  535  male  per- 
sons will  include  that  number  under  five  years.  The  intermediate  states 
bear  intermediate  relations.  Thus,  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  analysis 
is  calculated  to  banish,  in  part,  those  difficulties  arising  from  rapid  growth 
of  states  by  immigration,  and  will  enable  us  to  develope  some  results  in- 
dicative of  the  influences  of  climate,  over  and  above,  or  directly  counter 
to  all  influence  that  could  arise  from  other  causes,  determining  the  des* 
traction  or  prolongation  of  life.  For  example,  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
western  states  a very  small  proportion  of  very  advanced  lives.  The  time 
wnce  their  settlement  is  too  short  to  admit  of  any  natives  being  centenari- 
ans, and  of  but  comparative  few  of  the  whole  number  who  have  settled 
there.  And  the  census  shows  a constant  falling  away,  or  want  of  inhab- 
itants,  (as  we  trace  the  number  from  the  active  to  the  advanced  ages, 
through  the  several  decennial  periods,)  far  greater  in  these  states,  than  in 
others  of  the  same  latitude.  But  just  as  we  examine  beyond  the  age  of 
30,  we  find  the  reverse  of  this,  a.  greater  comparative  population  appear, 
ing ; the  per  cent  on  this  100  between  80  and  90,  and  beyond  90,  are 
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given  below,  for  the  two  groups  of  states.  Were  .New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia taken  by  their  two,  and  Tennessee  by  its  three  districts,  each  di^rict 
would  rank  in  the  same  group  as  the  whole  state. 


70  to  80. 

80  to  90. 

Over  90. 

Kentucky, 

100 

27.91 

5.2n 

Tennessee, 

100 

28.1 

4.31 

Illinois, 

100 

23.0 

4.29 

Missouri, 

100 

fl 

4.07 

Ohio, 

Indiana, : 

100 

23.9 

3.71 

100 

24.4  J 

8.63  J 

Delaware, 

100 

22.71 

ass'! 

Pennsylvania, 

100 

26.6 

3.28 

Massachusetts, 

100 

29.5 

3.28 

Vermont, 

100 

28.3 

O 

3.09 

New  Hampshire...... 

100 

31.5 

3 

3.05 

Maine, 

New  Jersey, 

100 

25.2 

r » 

3.03  ‘ 

100 

26.8 

3.01 

Connecticut, 

100 

30.7 

2.97 

New  York, 

100 

27.1 

2.96 

Rhode  Island, 

100 

33ilJ 

2.31. 

To  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  cumulative  evidence,  it 
will  not  appear  an  extravagant  prediction  to  say,  that  of  men  now  living 
between  the  ages  of  70  and  80,  a greater  proportion  will  live  to  exceed 
90,  in  the  western,  than  in  the  eastern,  or  middle  states.  The  value  of 
life  is  greater  at  this  age,  and  the  premiums  of  insurance,  on  such  lives, 
should  be  lower  in  the  western  states. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  above,  let  us  compare  chief  cities  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated  severally. 
The  numbers  corresponding  to  the  last  column  of  the  above  table,  are  as 
follows  for  the  nine  most  populous  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  for  their 
several  states.  Or,  for  every  100  white  males  between  70  and  80,  there 
are  over  90  : — 


New  Orleans, 

14.90 

In  Louisiana, 

10.70 

Philadelphia,.. 

6.59 

Pennsylvania, 

3.28 

Charleston,. 

6.09 

South  Carolina, 

5.05 

Boston,. 

5.75 

Massachusetts, 

3.28 

Baltimore, 

5.45 

Maryland, 

5.20 

Cincinnati, 

5.42 

Ohio, 

a7i 

New  York, 

411  } 

Brooklyn, 

6.10  > 

New  York, 

2.96 

Albany, 

a63) 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  differences  are  in  favor  of  cities  in  every 
instance.  The  tenth  city  has  not  been  examined  under  this  relation.  As 
these  results  are  calculated  to  strike  every  one  with  surprise,  being  pre- 
cisely contrary  to  anticipation,  fi)unded  on  knowledge  of  the  general  health 
of  cities  compared  with  that  of  the  country ; and  as,  from  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence, such  coincidences  could  not  be  expected,  under  circumstances  as 
favorable  for  a city,  as  those  of  equality  with  its  state,  oflener  than  once 
in  five  hundred  and  twelve  allowed  opportunities  for  an  undefined  and  pro- 
miscuous vacillation  between  these  proportions,  the  reader  becomes  inquis- 
itive for  the  controlling  cause.  The  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  a controlling  cause,  under  the  supposed  circumstances  of  equal- 
ity of  condition  between  city  and  state,  is  equivalent  to  the  improbability 
that  out  of  a vessel  containing  nine  white,  and  nine  black  balls,  undis- 
tinguishable  by  touch,  intimately  mixed,  a person  should  pick,  without 
seeing  them,  nine  of  the  same  color  at  the  nine  first  trials,  taking  one  at 
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a time.  He  would  succeed  once  in  512  (the  ninth  power  of  two)  exper- 
iments. 

If  aged  men  seek  cities  as  a place  of  residence,  we  can  hardly  conceive 
why  they  should  in  greater  proportion  above  the  age  of  90  than  between 
70  and  80,  relatively  to  the  number  living  in  each  class.  Dr.  Richard 
Price  ascertained  that  the  aged  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  from  London. 
(Price  on  Annuities.)  On  examining  any  European  analogies,  we  find 
that  although  London  and  Stockholm,  compared  with  England  and  Swe- 
den, do  not  present  like  results,  tables  of  expectation  of  life,  for  certain 
cities  in  Europe,  show,  that  expectation  of  life  in  them,  while  it  is  uni- 
formly less  in  early  and  middle  life  than  in  country  districts,  gains  upon 
that  of  the  districts,  at  advanced  ages,  and  in  some  cases  exceeds  it.  In 
Berlin,  where  it  was  ascertained,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  that 
one  half  of  all  persons  bom,  died  before  the  age  of  three  years,  and  that 
expectation  of  life,  at  birth,  was  18  years,  the  expectation  at  60  was  12^ 
years  ; while  in  Pais  de  Vaud,  a country  district  of  Switzerland,  where 
one  half  of  the  persons  born  lived  to  be  41,  and  the  expectation  of  life  at 
birth  was  37  years,  the  expectation  at  60  was  but  twelve  years. 

It  is,4indeed,  a well  known  truth,  that  the  conditions  of  climate  that  af- 
fect the' continuance  of  human  life,  favorably  or  unfavorably  at  the  middle 
periods  of  life,  become  reversed,  at  the  very  advanced  stage,  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  susceptibilities  of  the  constitution  to  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate. This  is  universally  true,  where  the  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of 
climate  depends  especially  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  atmospheric 
impurities  and  miasms.  The  most  malarious  regions  in  the  United  States 
have  the  greatest  number  of  centenarians.  “ The  proportion  of  existing 
centenarians,  is  no  valid  indication  of  national  health  or  longevity,”  says 
Mr.  Rickman.  Sir  Francis  D’lvernois  asserts,  that  “ an  unusual  number 
of  centenarians,  so  far  from  being  an  indication  of  the  vitality  of  the  masses, 
is  rather  a proof  to  the  contrary.”  During  the  time  of  the  improvement  in 
the  value  of  life  in  Geneva,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  centenarians, 
who  were  not  rare  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  have  disappear- 
ed. During  27  years  of  this  century  not  one  appeared,  according  to  Mallet. 
The  value  of  life  has  been  improving  in  London  during  the  last  century, 
and  centenarians  have  become  but  one  third  as  numerous.  New  Orleans 
has  more  centenarians  than  any  other  equally  numerous  *population  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  or  Sweden,  all  ages  being  regarded  in  a 
continuous  and  fairly  selected  region. 

From  these  considerations,  we  may  learn  that  we  should  have  reason  to 
regard  it  as  an  anomaly,  did  not  the  cities  of  the  United  States  present 
the  result  above  indicated.  Indeed,  we  may  take  this  result  as  ground  for 
inferring  how  unfavorable  the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  to  the  long 
continuance  of  the  majority  of  human  lives.  May  we  try  the  western 
states  by  the  same  test  1 

The  same  peculiarity,  common  to  the  western  states,  and  to  the  chief 
cities,  distinguishes  the  southern  states,  as  a following  table  will  show. 
• Indeed,  the  concurrence  of  testimony  shows  palpably  the  truth,  that  at  the 
age  of  between  76  and  80,  the  chance,  to  males,  of  living  10  years,  is  less  in 
the  southern  and  western  states,  than  in  the  remaining  states,  or  the  coun- 
tiy  as  a whole,  but  the  chance  of  living  20  years  is  greater ; and  the  chance 
of  living  the  20  years  is  greater  in  the  chief  cities,  than  in  the  states  in 
which  the  cities  are. 

[goncludxd  m inccr  number.] 
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Art.  II.— the  COTTON  TRADE.* 

The  operations  in  cotton,  during  the  past  year,  have  not  been  disturbed 
by  speculation,  nor  has  anything  occurred  which  much  affected  the  price, 
except  the  repeal  of  the  duty  in  England.  Prices  have,  in  consequence, 
been  pretty  regular.  The  unnatural  depression  in  this  country  at  Christ, 
mas,  was  followed  by  a slight  reaction  in  January ; this  advance  was  fur- 
ther promoted  by  the  alteration  of  the  English  tariff;  and  still  further  by 
the  very  rapid  increase  of  consumption  in  England  by  the  long  continuance 
of  low  prices. 

Before  collecting  materials  by  which  to  form  a judgment  of  the  compar- 
ative  supply  and  demand,  for  the  next  season,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
estimates  made  a year  since,  that  we  may  see  how  much  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  such  speculations.  More  or  less  uncertainty  must  always 
belong  to  every  anticipation.  But  this  uncertainty  has  its  limits,  so  that 
when  prices  are  unnaturally  depressed,  or  expanded,  we  may  be  able  to 
say  they  are  not  authorised  by  the  ratio  between  supply  and  demand. 
The  speculative  advance  of  1844,  and  the  extreme  depression  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  1845,  were  two  cases  in  which  a study  of  the  comparative  sup- 
ply and  demand,  would  have  pointed  out  to  planters  and  speculators  the 
course  they  ought  to  have  pursued.  Certainty  cannot,  indeed,  be  attained, 
nor  can  we  approximate  very  nearly  to  certainty ; but  by  reviewing  the 
progressive  increase  of  consumption  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world, 
and,  by  weighing  carefully  the  different  reports  concerning  the  crops,  we 
can  arrive  at  a judgment  of  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  and  of  the 
ability  of  the  producers  to  satisfy  these  wants,  sufficiently  correct,  to  guard 
us  from  gross  errors,  either  in  buying  or  selling. 

Here  is  my  estimate  of  last  year’s  crop  in  the  United  States — the  actual 
receipts,  the  amount  of  error,  and  the  per  centage  which  that  error  bears 
to  the  whole  receipts  : — 


Ertimate.  Receipts.  Error.  Er.  per  cept. 

New  Orleans, bales  1,000,000  929,000  71,000  8 too  much. 

Mobile 560,000  517,000  43,000  8 •• 

Florida, 205,000  189,000  16,000  9 

Georgia, 310,000  296,000  14,000  5 

South  Carolina, 360,000  426,000  66,000  15  too  little. 

N.  Carolina  & Virginia,  25,000  38,000  13,000  34 


Total, 2,460,000  2,395,000  65,000  3 too  much. 


The  very  large  receipts  at  Charleston,  were  caused  by  the  transfer  of 
an  unusual  amount  of  the  Georgia  crop,  along  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
road, on  account  of  the  low  state  of  the  Savannah  river. 

As  to  the  receipts  from  India,  I anticipated  a large  falling  off,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  low  prices.  My  estimate  was  150,000  bales,  although 
the  average  of  the  last  three  years  had  been  223,000  bales.  The  receipts 
at  Liverpool  have  gone  down  fully  forty  per  cent  at  the  latest  dates,  and 
the  imports  of  the  IJnited  Kingdom,  having  amounted  to  74,000  bales,  in 
the  first  six  months,  will  vary  very  little  from  the  amount  I anticipated. 
For  the  supply  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  they  were  small,  and 


* For  similar  reviews  of  the  cotton  crops,  and  trade,  from  the  author  of  the  present 
article,  see  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  December,  1843,  volume  IX.,  page  516 ; also,  for 
December,  1844,  volume  3G[.,  page  517. 
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nearly  stationary,  I took  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  and  though  the 
receipts  have  fallen  ofi* about  nine  percent  from  last  year,  they  will  exceed 
a little  my  estimate.  The  supply  from  all  sources  I placed  at  2,750,000 
bales,  and  the  result  will  not  vary  from  this  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  bales. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States,  I put  down  at  370,000  bales, 
and  it  has  reached  389,000.  The  wants  in  France,  of  American  cotton, 
I calculated  at  420,000  bales.  Our  export  has  only  come  up  to  356,000 
but  their  stock  has  decreased  40  or  50,000  bales,  so  that  their  consump- 
tion will  come  near  to  my  estimate.  From  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
I have  no  reports  of  the  stocks,  or  deliveries  to  the  trade.  Our  large  ex- 
port has  probably  increased  the  stocks,  though  doubtless  a large  increase 
in  their  consumption  has  taken  place,  from  our  large  export  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  their  wants  have  overrun  my  estimate  20  or  30,000  bales. 

The  consumption  in  Great  Britain  has  fiir  exceeded  my  estimate,  although 
I anticipated  a large  increase.  The  long  continuance  of  low  prices,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  cotton,  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  English 
demand,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  consump- 
tion, up  to  the  first  of  July,  was  836,946  bales,  and  as  the  weekly  delive- 
ries, at  Liverpool,  have  increased  since  that  time,  the  consumption  for  the 
whole  year  cannot  fall  below  1,680,000  bales — an  advance  over  last  year 
of  280,000,  instead  of  my  estimate  of  100,000  bales.  Bringing  together 
these  items,  we  have  the  following  table  of  comparison : — 


Estimate.  Besolts.  Error  p.  c. 

United  States  crop, bales  2,460,000  2,395,000  3 

Total  supply, 2,750,000  2,720,000  1 

American  consumption, 370,000  389,000  5 

French  “ 420,000  400,000  5 

English  “ 1,480,000  1,680,000  12 

Total  « 2,450,000  2,670,000  8 


The  principal  error  being  in  the  English  consumption,  which  has  been 
caus^  principally  by  the  unforeseen  reduction  in  the  English  tariff. 

Passing  now  from  the  review  of  the  past  to  the  consideration  of  the 
future,  I would  first  remark,  that  there  must  be  a large  falling  off  in  the 
receipts  at  our  Atlantic  ports.  The  drought  began  so  early,  and  contin- 
ued so  long,  that  the  crop  has  suffered  severely.  The  rains,  in  October, 
destroyed  a considerable  amount  of  cotton,  and  were  it  not  that  last  year 
had  some  calamities,  as  well  as  this,  the  decrease  would  be  one.third,  or 
one-half.  As  it  is,  I anticipate  a falling  off  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  in  the 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  receipts.  From  Florida,  proper,  the  reports 
of  the  crop  are  very  good,  and,  notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  some  force 
to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  the  receipts  at  St.  Marks  will  probably  ex- 
ceed those  of  last  year.  This  will  not  be  the  case  on  the  Chatahoochee, 
which  afibrds  the  larger  part  of  the  Florida  receipts,  for  the  drought  there 
has  done  much  damage,  especially  on  the  uplands,  near  Columbus.  The 
deficiency  will  not,  I think,  exceM  five  per  cent.  From  Alabama  slight 
complaints  have  been  heard  all  the  season.  The  cold  weather,  in  May, 
kept  back  the  crops,  and  injured  them  considerably.  The  drought  has  not 
seriously  affected  the  plant  in  the  south  and  west.  Still  a decrease  of  six 
or  eight  per  cent  in  the  receipts  may  be  fairly  anticipated.  From  Missis- 
sippi, Louisana,  and  Arkansas,  the  reports  have  been  of  the  most  favor- 
able kind.  Partial  complaints  have,  indeed,  been  recently  made,  but  they 
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are  not  as  numerous  as  last  year.  The  drought,  which  troubled  the  At- 
lantic region,  has  hardly  been  felt  in  these  states.  In  many  places,  the 
seasons  have  been  all  that  could  be  wished ; the  floods,  which  did  such 
immense  damage  last  year,  have  not  visited  them  again.  The  Texas  crop 
is  very  flne,  and  no  deduction  will  be,  hereafter,  made  from  the  New 
Orleans  receipts,  on  account  of  Texas  being  a foreign  country.  Counting 
a gain  of  50,000  bales  from  Texas,  of  100,000  saved  from  the  floods,  and 

50.000  from  increased  production,  the  excees,  at  New  Orleans,  will  be 

20.000  bales.  Bringing  together  these  expectations  of  the  crop,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  my  estimate  for  the  next  season  : 


1844.  im.  1846. 

New  Orleans, bales  832,000  929,000  1,050,500  to  1,250,000 

Mobile, 468,000  517,000  460,000  to  590,000 

Florida, 146,000  189,000  170,000  to  190,000 

Georgia, 256,000  296,000  200,000  to  240,000 

South  Carolina, 305,000  426,000  290,000  to  340,000 

N.  Carolina  and  Virginia,....  24,000  38,000  20,000  to  30,000 


Total, 2,031,000  2,395,000  2,190,000  to  2,570,000 

Average, 2,380,000 


The  receipts  from  India  will  not  much  exceed  those  of  the  present  year. 
The  abolition  of  the  duty  in  England  has  been  a severe  blow  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  in  all  the  colonial  dependencies  Great  Britain. 
Although  the  price  of  American  cotton  has  advanced,  in  this  country,  from 
two  to  three  cents  a pound,  above  the  lowest  rates  in  January  last,  the 
quotations,  in  Liverpool,  for  Surat  and  Madras,  have  scarcely  varied.  These 
prices  discourage,  not  only  production,  but  shipments.  The  amount  ac- 
tually produced  will  be  kept  back,  or  sent  to  China,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of.  As  long  as  the  Liverpool  price  ranges  from  two  and  a half  to  three 
and  a half  pence,  a long  and  distant  voyage,  with  all  the  expenses  of  port 
charges  and  commissions,  cannot  be  borne.  The  recent  advance  in  pri- 
ces will  stimula*le  shipments  a little,  and,  allowing  for  this,  the  imports 
from  India  may  reach  170,000  bales  for  the  next  season. 

The  English  receipts  ^from  Egypt  and  Brazil,  being  small,  and  nearly 
stationary,  the  average,  for  the  last  five  years,  will  be  near  the  actual 
result. 


Year.  Receipts. 

1841,  bales  165,000 

1842,  121,000 

1843,  165,000 


Year.  Receipis. 

1844,  bales  197,000 

1845,  about 180,000 

Average, 166,000 


Collecting  these  b ems,  we  have  the  supply,  from  all  these  sources,  for 
1846,  as  follows : — 


Crop  of  the  United  States...... bales 

English  receipts  from  India, 

**  “ other  places, 


2,380,000 

170,000 

170,000 


Total  supply, 2,720,000 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  I begin 
with  the  United  States.  Our  consumption  has  moved  on  pretty  regularly. 
During  the  last  year,  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid  than  usual,  and 
as  new  factories  have  been  every  where  springing  up,  and  there  are,  as 
yet,  no  signs  of  an  accumulation  of  stock  of  manufactured  goods,  the  in*, 
crease  will  be  fully  as  great  as  ever.  The  advance  in  flour,  and  in  cotton, 
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will  stimulate,  rather  than  lessen  our  consumption,  because  our  goods  are 
principally  sold  at  home,  and  the  consumers  will  have  more  ability  to  pur- 
chase. Here  is  a table  of  the  United  States  consumption  for  several  years 
past : — 


Years. 

Bales. 

Ay.  for  3 ys. 

Inc.  p.  e. 

Years. 

Bales. 

AY.fbrays. 

Inc.  p.  e. 

1837, 

220,000 

1 ••• 

1843,11m.  368,000 

295,000 

2.1 

1838, 

244,000 

... 

1843, 

325,000 

305,000 

3.4 

1839, 

276,000 

247,000 

1844, 

347,000 

321,000 

55 

1840, 

295,000 

271,000 

9’8 

1845, 

389,000 

354,000 

10.3 

1841, 

297,000 

289,000 

6.9 

Average, 

6.3 

The  increase  cannot  be  less  than  last  year,  and  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  430,000  bales. 

The  deliveries,  in  France,  have  been  nearly  stationary  for  the  last  five 
years.  Previous  to  last  year,  they  had,  in  fact,  gone  backwards,  but  the 
extreme  ^,low  prices  have  restored  them  again  to  the  high  point  of  1840 : 


The  deliveries  of  all  kinds,  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  were bales  246,000 

“ “ “ “ Ist  of  September, 313,000 

“ “ “ for  the  year,  at  these  rates, 480,000 

" « for  1840,  were 446,000 


Here  is  a table  of  the  consumption  of  American,  which  is  the  only  part 
that  we  have  to  consider,  since,  in  the  estimate  of  supply,  I have  not  re- 
ferred to  any  import,  into  France,  of  Egyptian  or  Brazilian  cotton  : — 


Team.  Exports  of  U.  S.  Consump.  of  America.  Stocks  of  all  kinda. 

1841 bales  348,000  368,000  136,000 

1842,  398,000  363,000  138,000 

1843,  346,000  352,000  119,000 

1844,  283,000  347,000  78,000 

1845,  356,000  about  400.000  about  60,000 

Average, 366,000  bales. 


The  advance  in  prices  will  check  the  French  demand,  especially  as  the 
trade  seems  already  dull,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  usual  leverage.  1 can- 
not put  it  higher  than  360,000  bales. 

The  supplies  to  the  continent,  besides  the  imports  from  Egypt,  are  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  imports  from  England  and  the  United  States.  On 
account  of  the  great  number  of  ports,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  con- 
sumption, but  by  taking  the  English  and  American  exports.  Of  these 
exports  from  England,  a very  small  portion  goes  to  France,  and  is  already 
estimated.  But,  as  the  whole  English  export,  to  France,  is  very  small, 
only  amounting  to  28,000  lbs.  in  the  first  six  months  of  1845,  and  only 
averaging  62,000  lbs.  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  three  years,  the 
American  portion  of  this  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  our  account.  Here 
is  a table  which  will  show  pretty  nearly  the  demand  from  all  other  coun- 
tries, but  France  and  England,  out  of  the  supplies  I have  above  collect- 
ed : — 


Tmis.  U.  S.  Export.  Eng.  Export.  St'ks  of  all  kind..  Appar*nt  coraam. 

1841 .bales  105,000  116,000  75,000  ^8,000 

1842,  131,000  138,000  104,000  240,000 

1843,  194,000  116,000  147,000  267,000 

1844,  144,000  150,000  120,000  321,000 

1845,  285,000  


The  Liverpool  exports  to  September  26,  1845,  were  61,000  bales,  and 
up  to  September  26, 1844,  were  46,000  bales  ; so  that  for  the  present  year 
the  expmlB,  both  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  have  exceeded 
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those  of  1844,  and  were,  allowing  a considerable  increase  of  stocks,  the 
consumption  cannot  be  less  than  400,000  bales.  Of  this  amount,  some 
has  gone  to  Mexico,  some  to  China,  some  to  the  West  Indies,  besides  the 
various  ports  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
anticipate,  with  any  correctness,  the  wants  of  so  many  various  countries, 
but  the  demand  on  the  continent,  for  the  next  year,  will  exceed  that  of 
any  former  year,  on  account  of  the  eflforts  every  where  made,  especially 
in  Germany,  to  exclude  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  We  may, 
with  safety,  anticipate,  that  all  these  wants  will  nearly  equal  those  of  the 
present  pear.  The  low  prices  have,  doubtless,  increased  the  shipments, 
and  the  consumption  of  the  present  year,  but  the  wants  on  the  continent 
have  increased  rapidly  every  year,  and  we  cannot  put  this  total  demand 
much  below  400,000,  bales. 

The  consumption,  in  England,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
it  depends  on  so  many  causes,  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  estimate. 
Here  is  a table  of  their  consumption  for  several  years  back ; — 


Average  consumption  of  1837  and  ’38, 

1,147,000 

IilereaM. 

“ “ 1839  and  ’40, 

1,180,000 

33,000 

“ “ 1841  and  *42, 

1,184,000 

4,000 

“ “ 1843  and  *44. 

1,404,000 

220,000 

“ « 1845,  about 

1,680,000 

276,000 

This  great  increase  in  the  English  consumption,  for  1845,  has  not  arisen, 
as  in  1843,  and  1844,  from  the  opening  of  new  markets  in  the  east,  or  in 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britian,  but  has  been  mainly  in  the  home  consump- 
tion. The  exports  of  twist,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1845,  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1844,  as  appears  by  the  following  table : — 

Teu*.  India.  China.  All  other  placea. 

1844,  lbs.  10,477,000  2,581,000  41,988,000 

1845,  7,055,000  1,915,000  45,722,000 

The  exports  oP  calicoes  has  risen  from  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
to  three  hundred  millions  of  yards,  but  of  other  cotton  goods  they  have 
been  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  In  considering,  now,  this  home  de- 
mand, the  advance  in  cotton,  and  the  comparative  &ilure  of  the  English 
harvest  will  be  serious  hindrances  to  any  increase  in  the  consumption. 
But  still,  as  long  as  there  is  no  glut  in  the  market,  the  manufacturers  will 
go  on  producing  until  they  make  one.  The  prices  of  both  mull  and  water- 
twist  are  high,  compared  with  cotton.  The  mills  are  fully  employed, 
many  of  them  having  engagements  for  a long  time  ahead.  The  antici- 
pated modification  of  the  American  tariff^  and  the  projected  treaty  with 
Brazil,  may  increase  the  demand  for  exportation.  With  such  prospects, 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  any  falling  offT  in  the  English  demand,  and 
though  the  consumption  of  1845,  will  very  much  exceed  that  of  1844,  we 
may  anticipate  a still  greater  demand  for  1846.  After  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  present  year,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  look  for  a much  farther 
increase,  and  I will  put  it  as  low  as  50,000  bales.  We  are  now  ready 
to  compare  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  fhe  next  season  : — 

Crop  of  the  United  States, bales  2,380,000 


English  import  of  East  India, 170,000 

**  “ all  other  kinds, 170,000 

Total  supply, 2,720,000 
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Wants  of  the  United  States, bales  430,000 

« Great  Britain, 1,730,000 

Consumption  of  American  in  France, 360,000 

American  and  English  export  to  other  countries, 380,000 


Total  demand, 3,900,000 

Decrease  of  stocks, 180,000 


' It  would  seem,  from  this  summary,  that  the  stocks  will  probably  decrease 
considerably  during  the  following  year,  which  circumstance  has  not  taken 
place  since  1839,  as  appears  by  the  following  table : — 


Tean.  LiyMpool.  6r.  Britain.  All  the  ports.  Week*8  cohsnsapw 

1837,  bales  259,000  380,000  13,000 

1838,  321,000  460,000  14,000 

1839,  265,000  412,000  13,090 

1840,  464,000  672,000  16,000 

1841,  430,000  550,000  761,000  21,000 

1842,  457,000  565,000  807,000  22,000 

1843,  654,000  786,000  1,052,000  26,000 

1844,  750,000  903,000  1,101,000  26,000 

1845,  about 780,000  940,000  1,150,000  25,000 


It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  as  much,  and  probably  more 
reason  for  an  advance  in  prices,  as  there  was  in  the  winter  of  1843,  and* 
1844,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  merchants  have  learned  something  by  the 
unfortunate  operations  of  that  season,  and  that  they  will  not  again  under- 
take, by  bold  speculations,  to  force  up  prices  beyond  their  natural  limits. 
The  planters  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  but  poorly  remunerated, 
since  prices  have  been  depressed  below  their  natural  level  by  a constantly 
accumulating  stock.  But  the  consumption  has,  at  last,  overtaken  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  time  has  come  when  fair  average  prices  can  be  obtained — 
not  the  extravagant  rates  of  1835,  and  1836,  which  would  give  new  lifi) 
and  vigor  to  the  cultivation  in  India,  and  bring  ruin  upon  ourselves,  but 
those  fair,  moderate  rates,  which  ensure  a living,  though  not  a fortune  to 
the  planter. 


Art.  III.— the  SYSTEM  OF  MUTUAL  INSURANCE, 

EXAMINED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  QUESTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  LIABILITT. 

—“jam  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon.” 

The  real  ultimate  loss  by  the  late  fire  in  the  first  ward  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  fiills,  not  on  the  owners  of  the  long  rows  of  warehouses  it  has 
laid  waste,  and  the  rich  stores  of  merchandise  it  has  burnt  up,  which  will 
soon  be  replaced  by  better  buildings  and  costlier  goods,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Insurance  Companies,  but  upon  these  Companies,  wUch  it  has  scorched 
and  consumed.  It  is  among  these  that  the  real  burning  has  been.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  many  Companies  which  have  sufiered  heai^’  loss — a loss 
only  not  heavy  enough  to  destroy  them — five,  it  is  said,  the  American, 
Mutual,  the  Merchants’  MutuA,  the  Old  Merchants,  the  Guardian,  and  the 
Manhattan,  are  forced  to  wind  up  their  afiairs. 

Naturally  the  first  thought  that  follows  the  first  feeling,  on  this  event, 
is,  what  safety  is  there  in  these  companies  ? How,  and  how  far  do  they 
secure  from  loss  ? — ^how,  and  how  far  are  they  a sure  source  of  profit  ? 
And,  without  losing  &ith  in  a system,  which  we  have  thus  seen  enabling 
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our  citizens,  hy  opposing  to  this  calamity  the  broad  front  of  a common  and 
collective  liability,  to  bear  up  against  what  would  have  fallen  with  crush- 
ing weight  upon  one  point,  and  on  the  heads  of  the  few  immediate  suder- 
ers,  we  still  ask,  and  with  an  emphasis,  does  the  system  of  insurance,  as 
now  carried  on,  adbrd  security  to  the  insured,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  is  it  safe  for  the  insurer  ? The  mutual  companies,  from  their 
peculiar,  and  as  applied  to  fire  insurance,  novel  system,  call  forth  a par- 
ticular interest.  They  have  gone  through  the  fire  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  proposed  to  look  at  the  main  features  of  the  mutual  system,  the 
rights  and  duties  it  involves,  and  to  inquire,  more  particularly,  what,  and 
how  great,  is  the  liability  of  the  insurer. 

For  the  rights  and  duties  of  these  companies,  as  of  all  other  institutions 
in  the  state,  we  must  look  to  the  three  sources  from  which  they  flow.  We 
must  examine,  first,  the  special  provisions  of  the  act  of  creation  ; which 
are  controlled  by  (second)  the  paramount  statute  law,  as  that  is  itself  sha- 
ped (thirdly)  by  the  general  principles  of  law. 

. 1.  Although,  as  was  said,  the  mutual  system  is  novel,  as  applied  to 
fire  insurance,  and  as  a system  in  general  vogue,  yet  we  find  some  trace 
of  it  among  our  early  statutes.  By  the  act  of  JWLarch  23,  1798,  “ The 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  was  incorporated.* 

The  Washington  mutual  assurance  company  was  incorporated  by  act, 
passed  March  SOth,  1802.  This  act  shows,  on  the  face  of  it,  few  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  mutual  system.  The  only  points  to  be  noticed, 
are  : Ist,  membership,  as  contained  in  the  express  provision  that  all  per- 
sons, who  now  are  members  of  the  company,  or  shall,  at  any  time  here- 
afler  insure  in,  or  with  said  company,  or  be  allowed  so  to  do,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  for  members  of  the  said  corporation,”  and  2nd.  a man- 
agement by  directors,  chosen  by  members. 

This  example  seems  to  have  found  little  favor.  It  was  not  only  not  fol- 
lowed, but  was  itself  abandoned.  By  act  of  March  18,  1814,  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a stock  company,  and,  in  a list  of  the  insurance  companies, 
chartered  between  1798,  and  1830,  containing  seventy  or  eighty  acts,  we 
find  no  other  mutual  companies.  The  companies  formed  on  this  system, 
up  to  the  present  year,  about  eighty  in  number,  have  all  been  chartered 
since  1830. 

These  companies  are  nearly  all  formed  on  one  or  the  other  of  several 
models,  an  examination  of  which,  lets  us  into  the  character  of  them  all. 
The  charters  of  the  Jeflferson  county  mutual  insurance  company,  and  of 
the  Madison  county  insurance  company,  are  either  copied  word  for  word, 
or  embodied,  by  a general  reference,  in  fifty  other  acts,  most  of  which  were 
passed  in  1836,  and  1837.  The  United  insurance  company,  chartered  in 
1840,  forms  the  centre  of  another  group,  consisting  of  the  Sun  mutual, 
(1841,)  the  General  mutual,  (1841,)  Mercantile  mutual,  (1842,)  New 
York  mutual,  (1842,)  Nautilus,  (1843,)  Commercial,  (1842,)  and  Rochester 
mutual,  (1844.)  The  Mutual  Safety,  and  the  Householders’  mutual,  (1843,) 
stand  by  themselves  as  a third  class — ^the  former,  chartered  in  1838,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  heavy  mutual  companies.  The  Householders,  it  is  believed 
is  not  in  operation.  A fourth  is  composed  of  the  Atlantic  mutual,  char- 
tered in  1842,  the  Alliance,  the  American^  the  Astor,  the  Atlas,  the 

* 3 Revised  Statutes,  (ed.  of  ’29,)  page  502.  21  Sess  & 4,  6.  Ib.505;  25  Sess,  c 67. 
For  charter,  see  L L,  1801-42,  page  152. 
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Croton,  the  Merchants,  the  Pelican,  in  1843,  and  the  Kings  county 
mutual,  in  1845.  This  classification  is  made  for  convenience  and  accu« 
racy,  in  our  examination,  and  rests  more  on  verbal  differences,  and  in 
small  details,  entirely  out  of  the  question,  in  this  view,  than  on  essentials. 
The  companies  are  all  mutual  companies.  The  Mutual  Protection,  char- 
tered in  1841,*  and  the  East  River  Mutual,  in  1842f,  are  both  stock  and 
mutual  combined.  Nor  are  the  Schoharie  mutual,  the  American  Manu- 
facturers’, the  Washington  county  mutual,  or  the  Saratoga  mutual  included 
in  these  classes. 

These  companies  were  the  earliest  created,  and  their  charters  are  aH 
more  or  less  peculiar  in  their  provisions. 

The  points  to  be  kept  in  view,  ih  reviewing  these  acts  are,  first,  the 
legal  nature  of  the  acts  of  creation,  and  the  legal  designation,  therefore, 
under  which  these  companies  fall ; second,  the  terms  of  membership,  and 
third,  of  liability. 

The  Schoharie  mutual  insurance  company  was  formed  in  1831,  by  act 
passed,  April  22.:f  It  is  created  “ By  Act  to  Incorporate.”  The  associates 
are  “ ordained,  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a body  corporate  and  poli- 
tic.” The  company  come,  therefore,  by  the  express  terms  of  its  charter, 
under  the  legal  class  and  designation  of  corporations. 

The  terms  of  membership  are  set  forth  in  section  first,  which  includes 
among  the  associates  “ all  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  have  property 
insured  by  the  said  company,”  and  in  section  third,  which  provides  that 
“ all  such  persons  as  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  insure  in,  or  with  said  cor- 
poration,  or  be  allowed  so  to  do,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  members 
of  the  said  corporation,  during  the  period  they  shall  remain  insured  by  the 
said  corporation,  and  no  longer.”  Forty  directors,  by  whom  the  afikirs 
of  the  corporation  are  to  be  conducted,  are  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  by  the 
^ members  from  among  themselves. 

The  charter  contains  no  provision  for  premium  notes,  or  notes  in  ad- 
vance  bearing  interest,  or  for  loans  of  limited  amount,  to  be  obtained  by 
the  company,  or  for  liens  on  the  property  insured,  or  for  certificates  of 
profit. 

The  terms  and  nature  of  liability,  are  set  forth  in  section  ninth  : “ The 
said  directors  shall  always  stand  and  be  indemnified,  and  saved  harmless, 
by  the  members  of  the  said  corporation,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
property  that  each  and  every  member  may  have  insured  by  the  said  cor- 
poration, in  and  for  their  giving  out  and  signing  policies  of  insurance,  and 
aM  other  acts,  deeds  and  transactions,  done  and  performed  in  pursuance  of 
this  act ; and  neither  of  the  said  directors  shall  be  answerable  for,  or 
charged  with  the  defiiults,  neglects,  or  misdeeds  of  others  of  them.” 

This  section  was  amended  at  the  following  session,  so  as  to  make  it  pro- 
vide  that  the  indemnification  shall  be  “ at  and  after  the  rates  of  insurance,” 
as  well  as  “ in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  property  insured,”  but  not  so 
as  to  take  away  the  strong  feature  of  personal  liability,  of  the  same  sort 
and  degree  as  in  partnerships,  from  which  the  most  liberal  construction 
cannot  relieve  it.§  The  section  says,  the  payments  for  losses  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  rate  of  insurance  and  amount  insured,  thus  only  fixing  the 
ratio,  and  not  limiting  the  amount  of  contribution.  Amounts  may  be  rela- 
tively greater,  as  well  as  relatively  less,  and  a case  might  be  supposed, 
under  this  section,  where  members  might  be  compelled  to  pay  sums  far 

•LL.p.196.  tLL.387.  tLL.p.280.  § L L. of  1832, p. 239. 
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greater  than  the  amounts  insured,  though  assessed,  indeed,  with  reference, 
and  in  proportion  to  those  amounts. 

The  American  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Assurance  Association”  was 
chartered  by  “ Act  to  Incorporate,”  passed  March  30, 1832.* 

Section  first,  ordains,  constitutes,  and  declares  certain  persons  named, 

and  all  such  other  persons  as  may  be  hereafter  associated  with  them, 
according  to  the  provisions”  of  the  act,  “a  body  corporate  and  politic.” 

The  terms  of  membership  are  contained  in  section  three : All  persons, 
at  corporations,  owning  manufactories,  or  interested  therein  as  owners, 
who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  make  insurance  with  the  said  corporation, 
shall  be  members  of  the  corporation,  and  so  continue  until  the  termination 
of  the  insurance.” 

This  charter  contains  none  of  the  provisions  mentioned  as  omitted  in 
the  Schoharie  act. 

The  liability  of  the  members  is  set  forth  in  section  third,  which  pre- 
scribes the  mode  of  becoming  members  to  be,  by  paying,  in  addition  to 
the  premium,  such  an  amount  to  the  general  fund  of  the  corporation,  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws,  for  the  indemnity  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation  against  loss  by  fire  ; which  general  fund,  together  with 
the  amount  of  premium  received,  shall  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  ' 
losses  by  fire,”  &c. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  enacted  by  section  seven,  no  director  or 
member  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  held  personally  liable,  on  the 
policies  or  contracts  of  insurance  of  said  corporation.” 

The  Washington  county  mutual  was  chartered,  April  22,  1834,  by  an 
act  containing  all  the  provisions  of  the  Schoharie  charter,  in  almost  the 
same  words,  with  the  additional  provision,  appearing  in  this  ^barter  for 
the  first  time,  that  “ every  member  of  said  company  shall  be,  and  hereby 
is,  bound  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  losses  and  expenses  accruing  in  and 
to  said  company,  and  all  buildings  insured  by  said  company,  together  with 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  assured  to  the  lands  on  which  they  stand, 
shall,  and  hereby  are  pledged  to  said  company,  and  said  company  shall 
have  a lien  thereon  against  the  assured  during  the  continuance  of  his,  her, 
or  their  policy  ; the  lien  to  take  effect  whenever  the  said  company  shall 
record  in  the  book  of  mortgages,  kept  by  the  county  clerk,  of  the  county 
where  the  property  is  insured,  a memorandum  of  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual insured,  and  a description  of  the  property  ; the  said  lien  in  no  case 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars :”  (tenth  section.)t 

The  same  remarks,  as  to  liability,  and  with  additional  force,  are  to  be 
made  of  this,  as  of  the  Schoharie  charter. 

The  “ Saratoga  County  Mutual”  was  chartered  by  “ Act  to  Incorporate,” 
passed  May  5th,  1834.:|;  Article  first  declares  the  parties  named,  and  all 
associating  in  the  manner  prescribed,  “a  corporation.” 

This  charter  contains  the  same  leading  provisions  with  its  predecessors, 
and  also  develops  many  of  the  main  features  of  the  system  afterwards,  and 
at  present  pursued. 

Membership  is  defined  in  section  two.  Every  person  becoming  inter- 
ested by  “ insuring,”  and  also  his  heirs,  &c.,  “ continuing  to  be  insured,” 
shall  be  members  for  and  during  the  term  of  their  policies,  and  no  longer. 
Members  are  to  elect  thirteen  “ directors.” 

The  third  section  speaks  of  persons  becoming  members  “ by  efiecting 
in  urance,”  and  proceeds  to  determine  their  liability,  by  adding,  that  every 
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such  person  shall,  before  he  receives  his  policy,  deposite  his  [Mroiniasorj 
note  for  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  directors,  a part, 
not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  which  said  note  shall  be  immediately  paid, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution, 
and  the  remainder^^of  said  note  shall  be  payable  in  part,  or  the  whole,  at 
anytime  when  the  directors  shall  ^eem  the  same  requisite  for  the  payment 
of  losses,  or  other  expenses ; and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  insu- 
rance, the  said  note,  or  such  part  of  the  same  as  shall  * remain  unpaid, 
after  deducting  all  losses  and  expenses  accruing  during  said  term,  shall  be 
relinquished  and  given  up  to  the  signer  thereof.”  This  is  the  first  char- 
ter in  which  an  express  provision  for  premium,  or  rather  deposite  notes, 
appears. 

Section  five  contains  the  same  provisions  for  payment  of  losses  in  pro- 
portion, for  lien  on  property  insured,  and  for  recording  the  lien,  as  before 
detailed. 

Section  seventh  empowers  the  directors,  in  case  of  loss,  to  settle  “ the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  several  members,”  “ and  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each 
member  shall  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  original  amount  of  his  de- 
posite note  or  notes,”  etc. 

Section  eighth.  If  the  whole  amount  of  the  deposite  notes  shall  be 
insufficient  to  pay  the  loss  occasioned  by  any  one  fire,  in  such  case  the 
sufferers  insured  by  said  company,  shall  receive  towards  making  good 
their  respective  losses,  a proportionate  dividend  of  the  whole  amount  of 
said  notes,  according  to  the  sums  by  them  respectively  insured ; and,  in 
addition  thereto,  a sum  to  be  assessed  on  all  the  membera  of  said  company, 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  on  every  hundred  dollars  by  them  respectively 
insured ; and  the  said  members  shall  never  be  required  to  pay  for  any  loss 
occasioned  by  fire,  at  any  one  time,  more  than  one  dollar  on  each  hundred 
dollars  insured  in  said  company,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  his  deposite 
note,  nor  more  than  that  amount  for  any  such  loss  after  his  said  note  shall 
have  been  paid  in  and  expended ; but  any  member,  upon  payment  of  the 
whole  of  his  deposite  note,  and  surrendering  his  policy,  before  any  subse- 
quent loss  or  expense  has  occurred,  may  be  discharged  from  said  compa- 
ny.” This  section  occurs  in  very  many  of  the  subsequent  charters,  and 
without  limiting  the  liability  of  the  company  to  the  capital  fund,  or  aggre- 
gate  of  deposite  notes,  it  materially  narrows  the  unlimited,  or  at  least  in- 
definite responsibility  of  the  Schoharie  charter.  It  limits  the  amount  of 
liability,  in  any  case,  to  the  amount  of  the  note,  and  one  per  cent  on  the 
sum  insured.  One  loss  may  swallow  up  the  whole,  or  successive  losses 
may  diminish  the  deposite  note,  or,  absorbing  that,  may  leave  the  per  cent- 
age  still  liable  for  further  loss  ; but  no  number,  or  extent  of  losses,  can 
involve  a laiger  liability. 

We  now  come  to  those  groups  of  charters,  each  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  into  but  one,  in  order  to  understand  them  all. 

1st.  The  Jefferson  county  mutual  insurance  company  was  incorporated 
March  8,  18^6.*  The  Madison  county  mutual  was  incorporated  March 
28,  in  the  same  year.f  The  charters  of  these  two  companies  are  the 
same,  excepting  names  and  numbers,  and  other  inunaterial  points,  in 
so  many  words.  Thirty-one  other  companies  were  incorporated  the  same 
year,  whose  charters  either  embody  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  acts  by 
an  express  reference,  or  copy  it  word  for  word. 

The  legal  designation  appears  as  clearly  in  this  charter  as  in  those  al- 

* LL  of  1836,  p.  262.  t L L.  p.  89. 
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ready  examined.  It  is  an  “Act  to  Incorporate.”  The  persons  associa. 
elating  in  the  manner  prescribed  “ shall  be  a corporation.”^  (Section  1.) 
And  throughout  the  act  it  is  so  designated. 

The  ternts  of  membership,  in  section  two,  are  the  same  in  almost  the 
same  words,  as  in  section  two  of  the  Saratoga  charter,  already  given ; 
and  like  provision  is  made  for  a board  of  thirteen  directors. 

Section  fifth.  “ The  directors  may  determine  the  rates  of  insurance,  the 
sum  to  be  insured,  and  the  sum  to  be  deposited  for  any  insurance.” 

The  liability  of  the  members  is  contained  in  section  sixth,  which  makes 
the  same  provision,  in  almost  the  same  words,  for  deposite  notes,  as  sec- 
tion third  of  the  Saratoga  charter,  but  requiring  ten  per  cent  down,  in- 
stead of  five  ; in  section  eighth,  which  makes  provision  for  payment  of 
losses,  in  proportion  to  amount  of  deposite  note,  for  a lien  unlimited  in 
amount  on  property  insured,  and  for  recording  the  lien,  the  same  as  sec- 
tion five  of  that  charter ; in  section  tenth,  which  contains  the  same  pro- 
visions, in  the  same  words  already  quoted  from  section  seventh  of  that 
charter ; and  in  section  eleventh,  which  provides  for  liability  to  the  amount 
of  deposite  notes,  and  one  per  cent  on  the  sum  insured,  in  almost  the  same 
words  as  section  eighth  of  the  Saratoga  charter.  The  JeflTerson  charter, 
however,  adds  a provision  that  the  assessment  of  one  per  cent,  shall  be 
“ on  the  same  principles  as  regulated  the  amount  of  their  respective  de- 
posite notes.” 

In  1837,  thirteen  companies  were  incorporated  with  this  charter — in 
1838,  two  others ; in  1839,  the  Seneca  mutual ; in  1840,  the  Tompkins 
county  mutual ; in  1841,  the  Schenectady  mutual ; in  1842,  the  Cherry 
Valley  mutual;  in  1844,  the  Western  Farmers’  mutual,  and  in  1845,  the 
Farmers’  mutual  of  Erie,  and  the  Farmers’  mutual  of  Sherburne.  In  the 
charters  of  the  Western,  and  the  Erie  companies,  however,  there  are  one 
or  two  points  of  difference.  The  Western  Farmers’  charter  contains  no 
provision  for  an  assessment  of  one  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  deposite 
note ; on  the  other  hand  it  places  no  limit  on  the  liability  of  the  members, 
but  provides  for  assessment  “ in  proportion  to  the  original  amount  of  his 
deposite  note,  or  notes,”  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Schoharie  charter,  so 
that  the  same  remarks,  as  to  unlimited  liability  under  that  charter,  apply, 
whatever  their  weight,  to  this  also.  The  Erie  expressly  limits  the  liabil- 
ity of  members  to  the  amount  of  the  deposite  notes. 

2nd.  The  earliest  of  the  second  class  of  mutual  companies  is  the  Uni- 
ted Insurance  company,  chartered  in  1841.* 

Like  all  the  others,  this  charter  is  an  “ Act  to  Incorporate.”  In  section 
2,  certain  powers,  among  others,  to  make  marine  and  fire  insurance,  and 
reinsurance  are  granted  “ in  addition  to  the  general  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  a corporation,  as  the  same  are  declared  by  title  3,  chapter  ^8, 
part  1 of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  3.  “ The  corporate  powers  of  the  said  company  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  a board  of  trustees,”  thirty-two  in  number. 

Membership  is  defined  in  section  6 : “ every  person  having  taken  a policy 
during  the  preceding  year,  directly  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of 
his  firm,  and  every  person  holding  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  his 
firm,  a certificate  of  the  company  not  discharged  by  payment  of  losses, 
shall  be  deemed  a member  of  said  company,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  per- 
son, or  by  proxy,  at  all  elections.” 

The  liabilities  of  the  company  are,  also,  in  part,  set  forth  in  this  section. 

♦ lili.  p.  25. 
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“ Every  person  who  shall  become  a member  of  this  corporation,  by  eflect- 
ing  insurance^therein,  shall,  the  first  time  he  effects  insurance,  and  before 
he  receives  his  policy,  pay  the  rates  that  shall  be  fixed  upon  and  deter- 
mined by  the  trustess ; and  no  premium,  so  paid,  shall  ever  be  withdrawn 
from  said  company,  but  shall  ever  be  liable  to  all  the  losses  and  expenses 
incurred  by  this  company  during  the  continuance  of  its  charter.” 

Section  9 requires  the  officers  to  make  an  annual  estimate  of  “ the  pro- 
fits, and  true  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,”  for  the  year,  and  “ to 
cause  a balance  to  be  struck  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  in  which  they 
shall  charge  each  member  with  a proportionate  share  of  the  losses  of  said 
company,  according  to  the  original  amount  of  premium  paid  by  him,  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  share  exceed  the  amount  of  such  premium.  Each 
member  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  said  premium ; and,  also, 
with  an  equal  share  of  the  profits  of  said  company,  derived  from  invest- 
ments, in  proportion  to  the  said  amount ; and  each  member  shall,  there- 
upon be  entitled  to  a certificate  on  the  books  of  the  said  company  of  the 
amount  remaining  to  his  credit  in  the  said  company,  such  certificate  to 
contain  a proviso  that  the  amount  named  therein  is  liable  for  any  future 
loss  by  said  company.  ” 

Section  2 provides  for  the  application  of  the  excess  of  nett  profits  over 
$500,000,  to  the  redeeming  of  certificates. 

The  names  of  the  other  companies,  having  this  charter,  have  been 
already  given.  Of  these,  the  New  York  mutual,  (1842,)  the  Commercial 
insurance,  (1842,)  and  the  Nautilus,  (by  an  amendment  of  its  charter,  pass- 
ed April  18,  1843,)  and  the  Rochester  mutual,  (1844,)  have  an  additional 
provision  that  (section  12)  the  company,  for  the  better  security  of  its  deal- 
ers,  may  receive  notes  for  premiums  in  advance,  of  persons  intending  to 
receive  its  policies,  and  may  negotiate  such  notes  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing claims,  or  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  its  business  : and  on  such  por- 
tions  of  said  notes  as  may  exceed  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  the 
respective  signers  thereof,  at  the  successive  periods  when  the  company 
shall  make  up  its  annual  statement,  as  hereinafter  provided  for ; and  on 
new  notes,  taken  in  advance  thereafter,  a compensation  to  the  signers 
thereof,  at  a rate  to  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  but  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  may  be  allowed  and  paid  from  time  to  time,  provided 
the  compensation  so  allowed  does  not,  in  any  case  exceed  the  nett  profits 
of  the  company  at  the  time.”  These  four  charters  also  contain  a pro- 
vision that  certificates  of  profits  must  be  to  the  amount  of  $100,  in  order 
to  entitle  membership,  (section  6,)  allowing  a vote  for  every  $100,  under 
100  votes ; and  the  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  shares  of  premiums 
earned,  alone,  and  not  for  profits  on  investments,  which  profits  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  members. 

Section  13.  Excess  of  nett  profits  over  $500,000  may,  excess  over 
$1  ,000,000  must  be  applied  to  redemption  of  certificates. 

The  Commercial  charter  allows  the  company  (section  13)  to  receive 
from  any  person  or  persons  any  sum,  or  sums,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
upon  such  terms,  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  on,  and 
to  allow  legal  interest  therefor  ; and  after  each  dividend  statement  requir- 
ed hereby  to  apportion  and  pay  the  nett  profits  thereon,  or  deduct  losses 
therefrom,  pro  roto,  upon  the  amounts  then  received,  and  the  premiums 
subsequently  earned  and  marked  ofi^  until  the  amount  received,  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  refunded,  or  exhausted  in  losses.” 
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In  case  of  debts  due,  (section  14,)  the  company  may  with  old  certificates, 
or  deduct  the  sums  owing ; “ but  persons  insuring,  or  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates, shall  not  be  answerable  by  reason  thereof,  or  of  anything  contained 
herein,  except  for  the  payment  of  their  premiums,  or  other  notes  given  in 
advance  for  premiums.” 

With  these  material  additions,  these  four  companies  fall  into  this  class, 
and  these  are  the  only  charters  of  the  class  that  contain  provision  for  any 
other  source  of  capital  fund  than  the  premiums,  or  rates  of  insurance,  and 
the  profits  of  business. 

The  Mutual  Protection,  and  the  East  River  Mutual,  already  mentioned 
as  both  joint  stock  and  mutual  companies,  may  here  be  referred  to. 

Section  15,  of  the  Protection  charter,  provides  that  no  part  of  “ the 
profits  of  the  business”  shall  ever  be  withdrawn,  but  these  profits  are  to 
remain,  with  the  capital  stock,  a fund  liable  for  losses  and  expenses.  But 
the  interest  on  investments  of  the  stock,  and  of  profits,  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  stockholders.  Insurers  are  to  receive  certificates  of  pro  rata 
shares  of  profits,  containing  a proviso  of  future  liability,  and  these  certi- 
ficates they  may  assign. 

By  the  East  River  Mutual  charter,  the  balance  of  profits  after  allowing 
seven  per  cent  to  the  stockholders  is  to  be  credited  to  stockholders  and 
insurers,  who  thereupon  receive  certificates  of  pro  rata  shares,  (sections  4, 
5,  and  6,)  but  (section  12,)  “no  person  insuring,  nor  holding  a certificate, 
shall,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  considered  a member  of  said  corporation.” 
The  Protection  charter  contains  no  such  article  excluding,  nor  any  article 
allowing  membership  to  the  insurers,  and  neither  limits,  nor  defines  the  re- 
sponsibility of  these  insurers,  who  seem  to  be  thus  shut  out  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  clause  of  incorporation,  and  placed  in  the  position  of  joint 
dealers  without  a charter. 

3rd.  The  charter  of  the  Mutual  Safety  insurance  company,  is  the  ear- 
liest which  contained  provision  for  certificates  of  profits.  Indeed,  this 
charter,  may,  in  its  leading  provisions,  be  considered  as  the  model  on  which 
most  of  those,  afterwards  adopted  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were,  with 
considerable  additions,  formed. 

It  is  an  “Act  to  Incorporate.”  The  parties  named,  and  their  associ- 
ates, in  the  manner  prescribed,  are  declared  a “ body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate.” 

This  manner  is  prescribed  in  section  3 : “ All  persons  who  shall  here- 
after insure  with  the  said  corporation,  and  also  their  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  insured  in  said  corporation,  as  herein 
after  provided,  shall  thereby  become  members  thereof  during  the  period 
they  shall  remain  insured,  and  no  longer.”  The  corporate  powers  are 
vested  in  a board  of  twenty-four  trustees. 

The  liabilities  of  members  are  contained  in  section  7,  and  section  11, 

Section  7 is  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  almost  the  same  words  as  the 
latter  part  of  section  6,  of  the  United  Mutual  charter  already  given, 
requiring  payment  of  rates  fixed  by  trustees,  and  making  premiums  paid, 
liable  for  ever. 

Section  11  in  part  corresponds  with  section  9 of  the  United  Insurance 
charter,  already  given.  In  the  clause,  however,  limiting  the  amount  of 
loss,  there  isan  addition.  It  reads  : “ but  in  no  case  shall  such  share  exceed 
the  amount  of  such  premium,  and  and  the  amount  of  the  payment  or  security 
given  as  above  mentioned.  Each  member  shall  be  credited  with  the 
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amount  of  said  premium  and  note,  and  also  with  an  equal  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  said  company  derived  from  investments,  in  proportion  to  sakl 
amount ; and  each  member  shall  receive  a certificate,  ^c.,  with  proviso 
of  future  liability. 

What  is  referred  to  by  “ said  note,”  and  “ pa3rment  or  security  as  above 
mentioned,”  does  not  clearly  appear,  for  no  note  is  mentioned  in  any 
article  of  the  charter,  before,  or  after,  nor  any  “ security”  except  the 
“ securities”  in  which  the  company  are  allowed  to  invest,  but  which  can- 
not be  here  meant,  and  the  only  payment  spoken  of  is  the  pament  of 
premium  rates  already  provided  for.  This  section  can  only  be  inter- 
preted, if  such  a mode  of  interpreting  a statute  be  allowable,  by  supposing^ 
a mental  reference  to  a system  of  deposit  notes  like  that  alroady  estab- 
lished in  the  Jefferson  charter,  or  of  notes,  as  in  section  12,  of  the  New 
York  Mutual  charter,  for  premium  of  amounts  larger  than  the  pre- 
miums, not  however  bearing  interest  merely  for  the  excess,  as  in  that 
section,  but  entitling  the  holder  to  a Mi  jproraia  share  of  the  profits  on 
the  amount  of  the  note.  Such  a provision  may  have  been  contemplated  ; 
no  such  provision  was  made  in  this  charter.  With  it,  the  charter  difiers 
but  little  from  United  Mutual  and  that  class  ; and  only  the  want  of  it  and 
the  ambiguity  resulting,  place  it  by  itself.  Another  instance  of  this  men- 
tal reference,  and  incidental  enactment,  may  be  found  in  section  6,  of  the 
Rochester  Mutual  charter.  It  speaks  of  “ every  person  holding  such  cer- 
tificates,” though  the  first  mention  of  certificates  does  not  occur  till 
section  12. 

4th.  The  “Atlantic  Mutual,”  of  New  York  city,  was  established  by  “Act 
to  Incorporate,”  passed  April  11,  1842. 

Section  2 gives  it  power  to  insure  on  marine  risks,  houses  and  lives,  in 
additions  to  the  “ general  powers  and  privileges  of  u corporation^  as  the  same 
are  declared  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.” 

Membership  is  not  expressly  provided  for,  but  trustees  are  to  be  chosen 
each  year  of  “ voters,”  who  are  defined  in  section  10  and  11,  to  be,  “ each 
person  having  a policy,  or  policies,  not  marked  off,  made  between  the  1st 
of  April  and  31st  of  December  preceding,  in  his  own  or  the  name  of  his 
firm,  the  premiums  on  which  amount  to  $100  ; each  additional  $100  en- 
titling to  an  additional  vote  ; and  each  person  having  in  possesion  a certifi- 
cate or  certificates  of  earnings  to  the  amount  of  $100  in  his  own  or  the 
name  of  hi^  firm,  not  discharged  by  payments,  or  cancelled  by  losses, 
each  additional  $100  entitling  to  an  additional  vote. 

Terms  of  liability  are  partly  contained  in  section  12,  which  makes,  in 
almost  the  same  words  as  section  12  of  the  New  York  Mutual  already 
given,  the  same  provision  for  the  notes  in  advance  for  premiums,  allowing 
interest  on  “ such  portions  as  may  exceed  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by 
the  respective  signers,”  and  containing  no  condition  that  such  compensa- 
tion shall  not  “ in  any  case  exceed  the  nett  profits  of  the  company  at  the 
time.”  That  condition  would  seem  to  create  an  interest  in  the  profits  and 
losses  of  the  concern,  similar  to  what  has  been  thought  the  test  of  part- 
nership. 

Section  13  contains  further  provisions  afiecting  liability.  It  requires 
an  annual  dividend  statement  of  nett  profits,  and  authorizes  the  company 
to  issue  certificates  of  dividends  of  these  profits,  to  insurers,  containing  a 
proviso  of  future  liability  until  redeemed.  This  redemption  is  made  dig- 
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cretionary  with  the  trustees,  by  section  12,  in  case  the  nett  profits  exceed 
9500,000  only,  but  a peremptory  duty  in  case  they  exceed  $1,000,000. 

Section  15,  like  section  14,  of  the  Commercial  charter,  reserves  a right 
to  withhold  certificates  in  case  of  debt,  and  contains  the  proviso,  that  per- 
sons insuring,  or  entitled  to  certificates,  shall  not  be  answerable,  by  rea- 
son thereof,  or  of  anything  contained  herein,  except  for  the  payment  of 
their  premium,  or  other  notes  given  in  advance  for  premiums. 

Section  18  authorizes  the  company  to  loan  its  fimds  on  land  and  national, 
or  state  stock  securities,  d^c.,  to  make  dividends  of  not  more  than  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  from  the  accruing  interest,  among  the  holders  of  certi- 
ficates, and  in  cases  of  losses,  to  declare  a pro  rata  deduction  of  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  certificates.” 

Of  the  eight  other  companies  established  with  this  charter,  seven  are  in 
the  city,  and  are  among  those  that  do  the  heaviest  business.  The  Alli- 
ance, the  Croton,  the  Pelican  and  the  Atlas,  dififer  from  the  rest  in  seve- 
ral points,  the  most  important  of  which,  is  section  6 of  the  Alliance  and 
Atlas,  which  allows  the  company  to  borrow  from  any  person  or  persons 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  for  which  certificates,  bearing  interest,  of  fifty 
dollars  each,  are  to  be  issued,  to  be  refunded,  or  exhausted  by  losses.* 

This  survey,  which  pretty  fully  takes  in  the  entire  system  of  mutual  in- 
surance in  the  state,  may  be  summed  up  in  a few  general  results. 

I.  These  companies  are  all  corporations. 

II.  These  companies  are  composed  of  associates,  designated  in  the 
charters,  generally  by  the  term  “ members,”  in  a number  of  them  by  the 
term  “ voters.”  These  members  are  either  the  insurers  only,  as  in  the 
companies  of  the  1st  and  3rd  classes,  or  insurers,  and  those  who,  by  virtue 
of  past  insurance,  or  of  assignment,  have  acquired  a right  to  hold  certifi- 
cates, as  in  those  of  the  2nd  and  4th  classes.  There  is  no  difierence,  as 
in  the  stock  companies,  between  persons  interested  as  members  of  the 
corporation,  in  the  Capital  Fund,  and  persons  interested  as  insurers.  Those 
insuring  are  ipso  facto,  insurers  and  corporators. 

III.  These  companies  have  a capital,  or  common  fund,  which  consists, 
not  of  joint  stock,  but  either, 

1st.  Of  the  amount  of  promissory  notes,  made  by  the  members,  part 
paid  in,  the  rest  liable  in  case  of  loss,  and  also,  on  these  proving  insuffi. 
cient,  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  insured  ; as  in  the  JefiTerson  and  the 
fifty  companies  of  its  class  ; or  2nd,  of  insurance  rates  paid  in,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  past  dealings,  which  remain  liable  until  paid  out  by  the  redemption 
of  the  certificates  for  them,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  charters  of 
its  class ; some  of  them,  however,  containing  an  additional  provision  allow, 
ing  promissory  notes  to  be  taken  from  members  for  amounts  larger  than 
the  amount  of  premiums  due,  bearing  interest  for  the  excess,  and  liable  to 
be  exhausted  by  loss  ; and  one  of  them,  the  Commercial,  allowing  a loan 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000  liable  for  losses  : or  3rd,  this  fund  consists  of 
rates  paid  in,  of  promissory  notes,  and  certificates  of  profits,  the  notes  en- 
titling  to  a fullp*o  rata  share  of  profits,  and  the  certificate  being  irredeem- 
able, as  in  the  Mutual  Safety  charter ; or  4th,  of  rates  paid  in,  of  notes  of 
insurers,  bearing  interest  for  excess,  and  liable  for  losses,  and  of  certifi. 
cates  of  profits  redeemable  and  assignable,  as  in  the  Atlantic  and  those  of 
its  class  ; the  Atlas  and  Pelican  also  containing  provision  for  a loan  like 
that  of  the  Commercial’s. 

By  “ Capital  Fund,”  as  thus  designated,  we  are  to  understand  the  fund 
* LL.  1843,  pp.  71,  66,  65.  ” 
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clearly,  and  by  express  proyision,  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  losses.  Whe- 
ther these  charters  involve  a fiirther  liability,  deducible  either  directly 
from  other  articles,  or  indirectly  from  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
statute  or  general  law,  is  another  consideration.  With  a few  exceptions 
which  have  been  noted,  all  the  charters  contain  limitations,  more  or  less 
narrow,  more  or  less  explicit,  of  this  liability.  In  the  first  class  (section 
11  of  Jefferson  charter,)  the  limitation,  as  already  given  at  length,  is  ex- 
plicit. In  the  second  class,  it  is  less  defined.  Section  9,  indeed,  of  the 
United  Mutual,  says  in  so  many  words,  that  in  no  case  shall  such  share 
[of  loss]  exceed  the  amount  of  premium  but  it  goes  on  to  enact  that 
the  certificates  of  profits  shall  contain  a proviso  that  the  amount  named 
therein  is  liable  for  any  future  loss  thus  involving  abroad  inconsistency. 
The  Mutual  Safety  charter  contains  the  same  language  and  the  same  in- 
consistency, but  it  avoids  another  difficulty  in  which  some  of  these  com- 
panies seem  involved.  The  New  York  Mutual,  the  Commercial,  the 
Nautilus  and  the  Rochester  charters,  and  all  those  of  the  4th  class, 
cdntain,  as  we  have  seen,  a further  provision,  for  “receiving  notes 
for  premiums  of  persons  intending  to  receive  policies.”  What  sort  of 
a transaction  is  designated  by  “ receiving  notes,”  is  not  clear.  It  would 
not  seem  to  be  a loan,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  re-payment,  and 
the  notes  are  to  be  negotiated  for  the  payment  of  losses.  Nor  yet  is 
it  a mere  payment  of  premium,  for  the  article  speaks  of  “ such  por- 
tions of  said  notes  as  may  exceed  the  amount  of  premiums.”  If,  how. 
ever,  these  notes  are  neither  for  premiums,  nor  loans,  and  are  liable 
for  losses,  how  are  we  to  underi^tand  the  clause,  that  the  share  of 
loss  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  premium  ? Where  is  the  principle  of 
connection,  the  clue  which  is  to  brin^  into  harmony  the  three  provisions, 
that;  1st — ^loss  shall  not  exceed  premium  ; 2nd — certificates  of  profits  shall 
be  liable  for  loss ; 3rd — premium  notes  shall  be  liable  for  loss  ? In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  Commercial  charter,  and  those  of  the  fourth  class,  con- 
tain still  another  clause  (section  14,)  limiting  liability  to  premiums  and 
notes.  But  the  Commercial,  the  Atlas  and  the  Pelican,  also  contain  a 
new  kind  of  liability  in  section  13,  for  which  even  section  14  does  not 
provide.  This  article  (as  we  have  seen)  allows  the  companies  “ to  receive 
from  any  person  or  persons”  sums  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  entitled 
to  pro  rata  profit,  and  liable  for  losses.  The  same  uncertainty  hangs 
over  this  operation  of  “ receiving  sums,”  as  over  that  of  “ receiving 
notes.”  It  is  clearly  not  for  premiums,  for  the  sumSs  are  to  be  receiv^ 
from  “ any  persons,”  and  so  from  those  not  corporators ; it  is  clearly  not 
a loan,  for  the  money  is  liable  to  be  exhausted  by  losses,  and  so  not  re- 
paid. The  precise  position  in  which  any  person  or  persons  “from 
whom  sums  are  thus  received,”  are  placed,  standing  as  they  seem  to  do, 
under  liability,  as  sharers  of  profit  and  loss,  but  not  under  the  shelter  of 
the  charter  of  incorporation  as  members,  is  a hard  and  weighty  point. 

In  this  ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  we  must  turn  to  the  paramount  rules 
of  statute  and  general  law. 

II.  One  clear  result  we  have,  to  start  from.  We  have  seen  that  these 
companies  are,  without  exception,  corporations.  The  rules  of  law,  then, 
to  which  we  must  recur,  are  those  touching  corporate  liability. 

The  Statutes  of  the  state  contain  few  provisions  on  this  point.  The 
general  article  of  the  Revised  Statute,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  incorporated 
by  express  enactments,  in  many  of  the  charters,  but  it  contains  nothing  on 
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die  point  of  liability.  And  the  only  other  statute  provisions  touching  this 
pointy  are  those  imposing  personal  liability  on  Insurance  Companies, 
among  others,  in  case  of  fraud.  . 

III.  In  turning  to  the  general  rules  of  law,  we  are  met  at  the  threshold 
with  the  notion,  that  the  very  idea  and  nature  of  incorporation  are  in- 
compatible with  individual  liability.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  by  the  very 
act  of  incorporation,  the  law  creates  a new  individual  which  is  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  charter,  out  of  the  individuals  composing  the  corpora- 
tion, and  does  not  look  to,  or  know  those  individuals  as  such,  who  acquire 
no  new  powers,  and  therefore  incur  no  new  responsibilities.  But  this 
must  be  qualified.  For  it  is  clear  that  a charter  may  be  made  to  contain 
express  provision  for  individual  liability.  The  charter  is  still  a charter  of 
incorporation.  The  principle  of  individual  liability,  therefore,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  that  of  a corporation.  This  is  pretty  clear  in  the  Eng- 
lish lav^^.  Thus  the  statute  6 Geo.  IV,  c.  91,  expressly  authorizes  parliament 
to  incorporate  partnerships,  declaring  and  providing  “ that  the  members 
of  such  corporation  shall  be  individually  liable.”  And  by  a late  act  of 
Victoria,  Joint  Stock  Companies  for  insurance,  &c.,  are  to  “be  considered  as 
incorporated  for  a variety  of  purposes,  but  so  as  not  in  any  wise  to  prevent 
the  liability  of  the  shareholders.”*  American  law  probably  recognizes  the 
same  compatibility  of  incorporation  with  individual  liability. 

In  case  then  of  express  provision,  individual  liability  is  clear.  The  only 
other  cases  supposable  are  those  of  express  exclusion,  and  of  the  absence 
of  any  provision  for  individual  liability.  And  as  far  as  stock  corporations 
are  concerned,  the  rule  has  been  laid  down,  pretty  broadly,  that  in  case 
of  the  absence  of  express  provision,  equally  as  in  the  case  of  express  ex- 
clusion, there  is  no  individual  liability.  Judge  Story,  in  his  book  on  part- 
nership, after  classifying  partnerships  into  (1st,)  private,  composed  of  two 
or  more,  and  (2d,)  public  companies,  where  a large  number  of  persons 
are  concerned,  and  the  stock  is  divided  into  a large  number  of  shares,  and 
adding  that  the  latter  are  also  subdivided  into  (1)  unincorporated  compa- 
nies or  associations,  and  (2)  incorporated  companies,  says ; “ unincorpo- 
rated companies  and  associations,  differ  in  no  material  respect,  as  to  their 
general  powers,  rights,  duties,  interests  and  responsibilities,  from  mere 
private  partnerships,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  for  by  statute, 
except  that  the  business  thereof  is  usually  carried  on  by  directors  or  trus- 
tees, or  other  officers,  acting  for  the  proprietors  or  shareholders ; and  they 
usually  extend  to  some  enterprise,  in  which  the  public  have  an  ultimate 
concern.  But  incorporated  companies,  or  corporations,  are  governed 
strictly,  as  to  their  powers,  rights,  duties,  interests  and  responsibilities,  by 
the  terms  of  their  respective  charters ; and  the  shareholders  or  stock- 
holders are  not  personally  or  individually  liable,  in  their  private  capaci- 
ties, unless  expressly  so  declared  by  their  charters,  for  the  acts,  or  doings, 
or  contracts  of  the  officers  or  members  of  the  company,  or  corporation ; 
whereas  in  unincorporated  companies  and  associations,  the  sharehold- 
ers and  stockholders  are  responsible  in  their  individual  capacities,  for  all 
acts  of  the  officers  and  company,  or  association,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  private  partners  are.”  If  the  rule  thus  broadly  laid 
down  as  to  stock  corporations,  extends  with  equal  breadth  of  application 
to  mutual  corporations,  then  all  of  those  companies  which  have  charters 
like  the  Jefi^FSon,'  or  what  we  have  called  the  first  class,  clearly  come 
under  the  case  of  express  exclusion  of  individual  liability.  On  the  other 
* 7 & 8 Vic.  c.  110.  See  3 Stephens*  New  Commentaries,  p.  183. 
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hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  Schoharie  County,  the  Washington  Countjv 
and  the  Western  Farmers’,  seem  to  come  under  the  case  of  express  pro- 
vision for  individual  liability  ; while  the  other  mutual  companies,  being, 
with  others,  the  heaviest  companies  in  the  city,  containing  certainly,  no 
express  provision  for  individual  liability,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  any  very 
definite  exclusion  of  it,  would  fall  under  the  case  of  the  absence  of  provi- 
sion  for  liability,  which,  if  the  law  of  stock  corporations  applies,  equally 
with  express  exclusion,  shuts  out  liability. 

The  only  point  that  remains,  then,  seems  to  be,  the  applicability  of  this 
rule.  In  the  case  of  the  Arran  Fishing  Company,  the  doctrine  established,” 
says  Judge  Story,  was  this : that  there  is  a clear  distinction  between  the 
case  of  a Joint-stock  company,  and  that  of  a company  trading  without  re- 
lation to  a stock.  That  in  the  former  case,  the  managers  are  liable  fi>r 
the  debt  which  they  contract,  while  each  partner  is  bound  to  make  good 
his  subscription.  That  there  is  no  ground  of  further  responsibility 
against  the  shareholders ; neither  on  their  contract,  nor  on  any  ground 
of  mandate  beyond  their  share ; the  very  meaning  of  confining  the  trade 
to  a joint-stock,  being  that  each  shall  be  liable  for  what  he  subscribes,  and 
no  further.  That  in  ordinary  partnerships,  there  is  a universal  mandate 
and  a joint  prcsposituray  by  which  each  partner  is  institor  of  the  whole 
trade  to  an  unlimited  extent,  each  being  liable  in  solido  for  the  company 
debts.”*  This  distinction  can  be  equally  well  taken,  between  joint-stock 
and  mutual  companies,  and  clearly  sets  forth  the  greater  similarity  of  the 
mutual  companies  to  partnerships,  or  in  fact  the  identity  of  the  two.  In 
what  point  do  they  differ  ? A number  of  men  come  together — they  wish 
to  enter  upon  a certain  business,  the  success  of  which  depends,  like  that 
of  all  business,  on  the  calculation  of  certain  chances  of  profit  and  loss. 
The  business  is  that,  not  indeed  of  making  profit,  but  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  of  indemnification  for  loss.  They  form  a common  fund  by 
the  contributions,  larger  or  smaller,  of  each.  And  if  profits  are  made, 
they  are  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  these  contributions, 
as  in  ordinary  partnerships.  The  question  Is,  why,  as  in  ordinary  partner* 
ships,  should  not  losses  also  be  divided  among  the  members,  proportion- 
ally ? But  no.  Unless  the  losses  happen  not  to  exceed  a certain  amount, 
there  is  no  distribution,  we  are  told,  except  to  that  amount.  The  object 
of  the  business,  be  it  remembered,  is  to  secure  the  members,  each  and  all 
the  members,  from  loss.  Now,  if  only  so  many  members  suffer  loss  as  to 
exhaust  the  fund  already  paid  in  or  secured,  they  will  all  be  indemnified. 
But  if  any,  or  even  one  more  than  this  number  suffer  loss,  that  one  shall 
not  receive  his  indemnity,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  rest.  Yet  the  undertak- 
ing is  to  secure  all.  The  dealings  indeed,  unlike  ordinary  partnerships, 
are  confined  to  the  members  of  the  concern.  Yet  any  one  dealing,  there- 
by becomes  a member,  and  the  mutual  relation  is  therefore  more  intimate, 
and  the  obligation  more  direct : whatever  the  obligation  of  the  members 
to  dealers,  it  is  still  but  to  fellow-members  under  another  name.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  connection  of  the  members  of  mutual  insurance  compa- 
nies is  too  general  and  too  loose,  that  the  number  is  too  large  to  admit  of 
individual  liability.  Yet,  we  must  remember,  that  the  greater  the  num- 
ber  concerned,  the  smaller  the  share  of  individual  loss,  which,  except  in 
the  hardly  supposable  case  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  insurers  losing  at  the 
same  time,  would  never  be  very  great.  Allowing  the  rule,  therefore,  as 
to  joint-stock  corporations  to  stand  as  it  does,  is  there  not  a sufiSicient  dif- 

* Story  on  Part  § 165. 
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f^^rence  between  them  and  the  mutual  corporations,  to  prevent  an  exten- 
sion of  the  rule  to  these  companies  ? In  England,  joint-stock,  as  well  as 
mutual  companies,  have  always  been  liable  individually,  and  the  ten- 
dency at  present  is  evidently,  as  we  have  seen,  towards  attaching  it  by 
express  provision  to  them  all,  when  incorporated.* 

And  even  allowing  that  there  is  no  difference  in  &vor  of  the  mutual 
companies,  between  them  and  the  joint-stock  companies,  no  greater 
similarity  to  a partnership,  we  might  still  doubt  whether  the  rule  should 
be  extended.  For,  we  would  ask,  where  there  are  two  cases,  similar  in 
reason,  one  of  which  is  decided,  but  against  the  right,  and  the  other  unde- 
cided, shall  the  wrong  precedent  overrule  the  undecided  case,  or  shall 
that  case  be  decided  aright  against  the  precedent  ? 

But  allowing  all  force  to  the  reasons  against  individual  liability  of  the 
members  who  pay  premiums,  or  make  notes  for  premiums,  or  hold  certi- 
ficates, or  of  those  persons  who  advance  loans,  do  not  those  reasons  go 
still  further,  and  make  equally  strong  against  any  liability,  except  for  the 
amount  of  premiums  actually  earned  by  the  company  for  insurance  ? Un- 
less these  advances  of  funds,  in  the  shape  of  premium  notes,  are  to  be 
considered  as  joint  contributions  to  a capital  in  partnership,  can  they  be 
considered  as  an3rthing  else  than  loans  ? But  if  loans,  where  is  the  con- 
sideration? Where  is  the  security,  or  the  provision  for  repayment? 
These  loans  are  Uable  “ to  be  exhausted  by  losses.”  True,  they  earn  a 
proportionate  share  of  profits,  a sort  of  interest,  but  so  do  all  loans  on 
ordinary  security,  yet  the  principal  is  never  sacrificed,  and  the  per  cen- 
tage  is  never  considered  as  so  much  principal  paid  back  from  time  to 
time,  but  as  so  much  value  added  by  time  to  the  principal.  It  may  be 
said  that  shares  in  joint-stock  are  equally  liable  to  be  eaten  up  by  losses. 
Still  those  shares  are  not  in  the  form  of  notes ; they  cannot  be  negotiated 
as  notes.  While  here,  the  parties  have  adopted  all  the  forms  of  promis- 
sory notes,  and  if  the  requisitions,  the  duties,  and  obligations  attached  by 
the  law  to  that  transaction,  do  not  attach  to  the  notes  made  under  these 
charters,  the  law,  in  this  respect,  must  be  considered  as  suspended  by  act 
of  legislature.  Moreover,  waiving  the  want  of  consideration,  the  usury 
laws  must  also  be  considered  as  suspended  by  these  charters,  for  the  enor- 
mous interest  in  the  shape  of  dividends  afiowed  upon  these  promissory  notes, 
in  the  case  of  less  privileged  promissory  notes,  would  be  clearly  illegal. 
On  the  most  favorable  supposition,  then,  these  charters  are  nothing  less 
than  an  indirect  and  special  repeal  of  the  laws  of  promissory  notes,  and 
the  usury  laws,  in  favor  of  particular  partied,  unless  we  adopt,  as  a more 
reasonable  interpretation  of  them,  that  which  favors  individual  liability. 

We  have  deemed  it  sufficient  merely  to  allude  to  the  position  of  those 
persons  making  loans  to  these  companies,  (as  provided  for  in  some  char- 
ters,) entitling  to  jpro  rata  profits,  and  liable  for  losses.  Not  being 
corporations,  they  are  expressly  cut  off  from  the  operation  of  the  charter, 
whatever  that  may  be  ; as  contributors  to  a joint  fund,  they  share  the  pro- 
fits proportionally,  and  unless  the  name  of  partners  applies  to  them,  the 
lawyers  must  strike  out  a new  name,  for  that  new  thing,  a partnership 
without  individual  liability. 

* See  Stephens*  New  Com.  ut  ante,  Collyer  on  Part.  B.  7,  Ch.  1,  } 1. 
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Akt.  IV.-.MARmME  LAW— NO,  IX. 

PIRACY  AND  PRIVATEERING. 

Every  person,  without  a commission,  or  holding  a commission,  but  not 
a legal  one,  from  a prince  or  sovereignty,  and  of  his  own  and  private  au- 
thority, who  roams  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  depredation,  is  deemed  in 
law  a pirate. 

Piracy  is  a depredation  on  the  sea,  while  robbery  is  the  same  thing  on 
land. 

The  sovereign  power  of  a state  alone  has  the  right  to  make  war,  and 
carry  on  hostilities,  and  to  order  and  direct  the  employment  of  whatever 
makes  a part  of  the  means  of  warfare.  This,  however,  alone  can  never 
give  to  a privateer  the  special  and  necessary  authority  to  pursue,  fight, 
and  capture  the  vessels  of  an  enemy,  and  all  persons  who  would  protect 
themselves  from  the  character  of  pirates,  must  be  provided  with  letters  of 
marque^  or  a commission  from  the  belligerent  powers,  and  for  want  of  such 
commission,  they  may  be  treated  and  punished  as  pirates,  as  well  by  those 
against  whom  they  commit  violence,  as  by  their  own  government,  and 
foreign  nations. 

A commission  is  essential  to  characterize  a privateer,  and  to  distingui^ 
it  from  a pirate,  and  it  becomes  equally  necessary  that  the  commission 
should  be  issued  to  persons,  who,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  are  capable  of 
acting  in  the  service  of  the  power  that  grants  it,  and  that  the  power  which 
grants  the  commission  should  possess  the  ability,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
to  issue  it. 

If  due  authority  is  wanting,  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  to  give,  or  the 
grantee  to  receive,  the  parties  who  make  captures,  or  seizures  of  property 
on  the  ocean,  are,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  held  to  be  pirates,  and  liable 
to  the  pains  and  penalty  of  death. 

The  United  States,  in  1818,  passed  an  act  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations,  prohibiting  a citizen  of  the  United  States  from  taking 
a commission  from  any  foreign  prince  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  a 
state  in  amity  with  the  United  States.  A subject  of  a neutral  government 
cannot  take  a commission  to  cruise  against  a belligerent  power  at  peace 
and  amity  with  his  own  government.  The  colonial  laws  of  New  York 
and  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  before  the  American  Independence,  de- 
clared it  felony  to  commit  hostilities  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  flag  of  a 
foreign  power,  upon  the  citizens  of  another  power  at  amity  with  England.* 
Regularly  no  persons  but  those  who  are  native-born  citizens,  or  those  who 
have  become  naturalized  by  the  sovereign  who  grants  the  letters  of  marque, 
can  take  a commission,  for  privateering,  from  a belligerent  power  to  cruise 
against  the  commerce  of  a foreign  power,  and  such  persons  who  take  com- 
missions will  be  regarded  as  pirates.f  Privateering  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  ships  or  bottoms  which  do  not  belong  to  the  sovereign  who  grants  the 
commission.  A foreign  built  ship,  which  has  not  been  registered  or  ma- 
triculated in  the  ports  of  the  sovereign  who  griints  the  commission,  cannot 
be  protected  as  a privateer  when  cruising  against  the  property  or  persons 
of  a belligerent  power.  A nation  may  purchase  vessels  of  a foreign  peo- 
ple, and  along  with  them  arms  and  such  other  stores  ; but  the  vessel,  when 


* 1 Kent’s  Com.,  page  100,  Note  C.  t 1 Attorney  General’s  Opinions,  36,  98. 
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purchased,  before  they  can  raise  the  flag  of  another  nation,  must  be  doc- 
umented,  and  sail  from  the  ports  of  the  country  whose  flag  they  bear. 

The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Tripoli,  in  1716,  stipulated  that 
no  ship,  or  vessel,  of  the  latter  country,  should  have  permission  to  be  de- 
livered up,  or  go  to  any  other  place  in  enmity  with  the  king  of  England, 
to  be  employed,  as  a privateer  at  sea,  against  the  subjects  of  England. 
The  treaty  with  Algiers,  in  1682,  contained  the  same  stipulation. 

By  the  universal  practice  of  all  commercial  nations,  no  vessel  can  sail 
on  the  ocean  without  documents  to  show  her  national  character.  Sir 
William  Scott  decided  that  a bill  of  sale  of  a vessel,or  the  document  which  ac- 
companies the  matriculation,  is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts 
of  all  countries  look.  It  is  the  universal  instrument  of  transfer  of  ships 
in  the  usage  of  all  maritime  countries,  and  in  no  degree  a peculiar  title, 
deed,  or  conveyance  known  only  to  the  law  of  England.  It  is  what  the 
maritime  law  expects — what  the  court  of  admiralty  would,  in  its  ordinary 
practice,  always  require,  and  what  the  English  legislature  has  made  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  statute.*  The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  first  circuit  decided,  that  a prize-court  would  decide  the  owner- 
ship of  the  vessel  by  the  bill  of  sale.j*  And,  it  has  been  decided  that 
when  a vessel  sails  in  a particular  character,  she  cannot  change  her  char- 
acter in  transitu.  The  national  character  of  a vessel  cannot  be  altered 
between  her  port  of  departure  and  her  port  of  destination.  A vessel  can- 
not be  purchased  in  a foreign  country,  and  sail  out  of  port  as  a neutral 
ship,  and  change  her  character  to  that  of  a belligerent  cruiser  before  she 
has  reached  her  port  of  destination,  and  been  matriculated  in  the  ports  of  the 
country  in  which  she  takes  her  commission  as  a privateer.ij;  When  a 
vessel  is  purchased  in  a foreign  country,  a bill  of  sale  must  be  produced 
to  give  the  purchaser  a title,  and  if  purchased  by  an  agent,  the  title  will 
not  be  valid,  unless  the  letter  of  procuration  is  exhibited. § The  maritime 
law  will  permit  a nation,  and  its  citizens,  to  procure  vessels  to  be  built  or 
purchased  ; they  can  be  transferred  to  the  country  of  the  purchaser,  if  it 
is  done  for  a lawful  and  innocent  purpose,  but  should  a seller  or  builder, 
sell  or  build,  or  arm  a vessel  in  a neutral  country,  to  be  employed  in  pri- 
vateering  against  the  commerce  of  a country  at  amity  atid  peace  with  his 
own,  or  aid  in  the  transportation  of  such  vessel  to  the  ports  of  a belliger- 
ent state,  he  would  be  guilty  of  piracy,  and  liable  to  punishment  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  act  of  Congress,  if  the  act  was  done  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States.^ 

By  the  law  and  usages  of  nations,  a vessel  is  deemed  to  be  a hostile,  or 
fraudulent  craft,  which  exhibits,  or  carries  false  colors,  or  false  documents 
and  papers  on  a voyage,  and  a warrant  of  arrest  and  seizure  will  be  issued 
against  any  vessel  that  wears  false  colors  at  sea. 

By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  register,  or  sailing  license  of  a 
vessel,  ought  to  be  on  board  at  sea,  to  warrant  her  national  character,  as 
well  in  war  as  in  peace.  And  when  a vessel,  enrolled  or  licensed,  shall 
proceed  on  a foreign  voyage  without  first  surrendering  up  her  enrollment 
or  license,  and  being  duly  registered,  she  shall,  with  her  cargo,  be  subject 
to  forfeiture. 

The  laws  of  England  and  France  require  a strict  compliance  of  all 

♦ 5 Robinson’s  Reports,  155.  1 Robinson : The  Sisters. 

t 2 Gallison’s  Reps.,  287.  X 1 Robinson’s  Reps.,  98,  122,  158.  § 15  Peters*  Reports 
664,  United  States,  vs.,  Morris. 
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their  vessels  with  their  registry  laws.  By  the  laws  of  France,  of  1720, 
no  naturalized  foreigner  could  command  a French  ship,  until  after  having 
proved  himself  an  actual  resident  of  France  during  four  consecutive  years. 
Though  the  registry  is  not  a document  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  as 
expressive  of  a ship’s  national  character,  yet  official  documents,  honest 
and  true,  will  be  required  to  show  the  national  character  of  privateers, 
cruising  against  the  commerce  of  a belligerent  nation,  or  else  she  will 
forfeit  her  protection.  It  is  a principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  recognized 
in  all  countries,  that  a neutral  vessel,  or  power,  is  not  to  give  aid  to  one 
belligerent,  or  even  to  relieve  their  distress,  at  the  expense,  or  to  the  pre- 
judice of  another  power.*  By  the  alienation  of  a vessel  to  a foreigner, 
the  privileges  of  an  American  vessel  are  forfeited,  and  the  vessel  is  liable 
to  a forfeiture,  on  an  indictment  for  piracy.  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  must  be  proved  by  the  defend- 
ants, and  the  documents,  when  regular  on  their  face,  are  open  to  proofs 
and  the  government  may  show  at  all  times  that  they  are  fraudulent,  or 
sim dated,  even  when  a claim  is  interposed  by  the  representatives  of  a for- 
eign friendly  nation.:^ 

When  a vessel  is  captured,  which  is  cruising  as  a privateer,  she  will  be 
obliged  to  prove,  by  competent  evidence,  that  she  had  a legal  commission 
from  some  government,  recognized  as  lawfully  constituted  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  that  the  ship’s  papers,  documents  and  rolle  de  equipage  is  given 
and  granted  her  by  the  sovereign  whose  flag  she  bears,  and  that  the  ship 
and  crew  have  been  recognized  by  the  nation  from  whom  she  seeks  pro- 
tection, and  to  whom  the  vessel  and  crew  belong,  who  are  the  owners  of 
the  vessel,  where  they  reside,  and  where  the  vessel  was  armed,  equipped 
and  fitted  out.  And  if  it  appears,  on  the  trial,  that  the  vessel  was  foreign 
built,  or  master  and  crew  were  foreigners,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  case 
will  bear  a strong  presumption  that  the  vessel  is  a pirate. f By  the  law 
of  nations,  the  punishment  of  piracy  is  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  goods. 
The  penalty  is  death,  and  the  judge  or  jury  has  no  power  to  mitigate  it. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  is  authorized  to  define 
and  punish  piracies,  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  ofl[en- 
ces  committed  against  the  law  of  nations. 

The  act  of  Congress,  passed  April  30,  1790,  declared  that  murder  or 
robbery  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river,  harbor,  or  bay,  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state,  or  any  other  offence,  which,  if 
committed  within  the  b^y  of  a county,  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  be  punishable  with  death,  should  be  adjudged  to  be  piracy  and  fel- 
ony, and  punishable  with  death.  And  it  was  further  declared  that  if  any 
captain  or  mariner  should  piratically  and  feloniously  run  away  with  any 
vessel  or  any  goods,  or  merchandise  to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  or  should 
yield  up  any  such  vessel  voluntarily  to  pirates,  or  if  any  seaman  should 
forcibly  endeavor  to  hinder  his  commander  from  defending  the  ship  or 
goods  committed  to  his  trust,  every  such  offender  should  be  adjudged  a pi- 
rate and  felon,  and  be  punishable  with  death. 

So  the  act  passed  March  3, 1819,  declared  that  if  any  person  on  the  high 
seas  should  commit  the  crime  of  piracy,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  natkms^ 
he  should,  on  conviction,  suffer  death ; and  the  act  passed  May  15, 1820, 

♦ 5 Wheaton,  412,  United  States  vs.  Holmes. 

t 4 Robinson’s  Reps.,  121.  t 15  Peters*  Reps.:  The  Amistad,  513. 
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declared  that  if  any  person  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  open  roadstead, 
or  bay,  or  river,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  commits  the  crime  of  rob- 
bery  in,  and  upon  any  vessel,  or  the  lading  thereof^  or  the  crew,  he  shall 
be  adjudged  a pirate.  So,  if  any  person  engaged  in  any  piratical  enter- 
prise, or  belonging  to  the  crew  of  any  piratical  vessel,  should  land,  and 
commit  robbery  on  shore,  such  ai^  offender  shall  also  be  adjudged  a pirate. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Smith, 
who  stood  indicted  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  act  of  Congress  of  1819,  decided  that  the  crime  of  piracy 
is  deflned  by  the  law  of  nations,  with  reasonable  certainty,  and  that  rob- 
bery, or  forcible  depredation  on  the  sea,  with  an  intent  to  rob  or  steal,  is 
piracy  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  the  act  of  Congress.* 

The  same  court,  in  the  case  of  Klintock,  who  stood  indicted,  and  found 
guilty  on  trial,  for  a piracy  committed  on  the  high  seas,  in  April  1818,  on 
a vessel  belonging  to  persons  unknown,  decided  that  all  persons  who  threw 
off  their  national  character,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  on  board  of  a 
vessel  not  belonging  to  a foreign  nation,  who  is  acknowledged  as  such  by 
other  nations,  could  be  punished  as  pirates  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  court,  in  this  case,  decided  that  a commission,  issued  by  a brigadier 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  a power  of  whose  existence  the  court  knew 
nothing  officially  at  the  time,  did  not  exempt  the  prisoner  from  the  charge 
of  piracy.f 

Chancellor  Kent  says,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws  punishing  pirates,  though  they  be  foreigners,  and  may 
have  committed  no  particular  offence  against*  the  United  States.  It  is  of 
no  importance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction,  on  whom,  or.  where 
a piratical  offence  has  been  committed.  A pirate,  who  is  one  by  the  law 
of  nations,  may  be  tried  and  punished  by  any  country  where  he  may  be 
found.  Piracy,  under  the  law  of  nations,  is  an  offence  against  all  nations, 
and  punishable  by  all.:]:  Pirates  are  held  to  be  out  of  the  protection  of 
law.  All  nations  and  sovereigns  have  the  power  and  jurisdiction  to  ar- 
rest them,  which  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  When  a vessel  right- 
fully, on  the  ocean,  lays  aside  her  lawful  business,  and  logins,  or  proceeds 
on  a piratical  cruise,  she  loses  her  national  character,  ^d  the  protection 
which  the  law  of  nations  gives  her,  the  crew,  and  all  persons  aiding  and 
abetting  them,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  are  deemed  pirates,  and 
they  may  be  punished  under  the  act  of  Congress,  whether  the  vessel  was 
a domestic  or  foreign  one  before  she  assumed  a piratical  character. 

By  the  ancient  civil  law,  all  persons,  whether  public  or  private,  could, 
without  being  liable  to  punishment,  kill,  or  put  to  death  a public  robber, 
or  a person  who  laid  in  wait  to  rob  either  a person,  house,  or  field.  The 
same  law  still  exists  in  regard  to  pirates,  who  are,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
deemed  to  be  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  may  be  arrested  and  cap- 
tured by  all  persons  whether  private  or  public,  and  by  the  public  or  private 
ships  of  any  nation,  in  peace,  or  in  war. 

Whatever,  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  is  recognised  as  a felony,  mis- 
demeanor, or  an  offence,  when  committed  on  land,  will,  when  done  on 
the  ocean,  be  held  to  be  felony,  piracy,  and  an  offence  by  the  laws  of  all 
nations.  A felony  or  piracy  committed  at  sea,  is  usually  inquired  into  by 


* 5 Wheaton’s  Reports,  153.  t 3 Wheaton’s  Reports,  144.  t 1 Kent,  186. 
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the  admiralty  courts  of  the  country,  where  the  ofienders  are  first  appre** 
hended  and  brought.  Whenever  the  subjects  of  any  nation  or  people 
commit  a robbery  at  sea,  upon  the  ship  and  goods  of  a friendly  nation, 
they  are  guilty  of  piracy.  So,  when  a ship  is  riding  at  anchor  upon  the 
sea,  and  the  ship’s  crew  are  on  shore,  or  in  their  boats,  so  that  no  person 
be  found  on  board,  yet,  if  a pirate  boards  tho  ship,  and  commits  a robbery^ 
it  is  a piracy. 

So,  if  a pirate  at  sea  assaults  a ship,  and,  in  the  engagement,  kills  a 
person  in  the  other  ship,  by  the  law  of  England,  all  the  persons  on  board 
of  the  pirate  ship  are  principals  in  the  murder,  although  none  enter  the 
other  ship.  By  the  maritin^e  law,  those  who  give  the  wound  only  are 
held  to  be  principals,  and  the  rest  accessories,  if  the  parties  can  be  known. 

Acts  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas  consist  of  murder,  robbery,  larceny, 
maiming,  wounding,  throwing  a person  overboard,  drowning,  or  shootins 
him  in  the  sea — as^ulting  and  beating  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessd 
assailed — ^boarding  a vessel  lying  alongside  of  her,  maliciously  sinking, 
destroying,  or  damaging  her  hull,  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  boats,  or  rig- 
ging— plundering  her  of  her  cargo  or  provisions,  armament,  or  stores — 
hailing  a vessel  at  sea,  and  firing  blank  cartridges,  or  shotted  guns  at  her, 
to  bring  the  vessel  to— sending  armed  men  on  board,  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving contributions  of  money,  merchandise,  provisions,  armament,  and 
stores — sinking,  capturing,  or  detaining  a vessel  on  the  high  seas— com- 
mitting robberies  on  boaid,  either  of  the  ship’s  lading,  arms,  stores,  or 
provisions,  or  of  the  money  or  property  of  the  officers,  passengers,  or  crew, 
IS  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  special  enactments  of  most  countries. 

So,  landing  from  a vessel  at  sea,  or  in  a bay,  haven,  harbor,  or  port, 
river  or  creek,  and  going  on  shore,  armed  with  weapons,  and  committing 
robberies  or  theffs,  murders,  assaults  and  batteries  upon  innocent  and 
unoffending  persons — pillaging  the  inhabitants  on  shore — running  away 
with,  sinking,  or  otherwise  destroying  a vessel  at  sea,  whether  she  is  a 
foreign  or  domestic  vessel,  or  whether  the  crew  and  officers  have  enlis- 
ted on  board  of  her  or  not.  . So,  decoyifig  a vessel  into  rocks,  or  quick- 
sads,  setting  up  false  lights,  destroying  those  erected  by  the  government, 
with  an  intent  that  vessels  shall  be  wrecked,  stranded  or  foundered — ^rob- 
bing  vessels  wrecked,  or  persons  cast  on  shore  from  wrecks,  or  while  they 
are  in  distress  at  sea— these,  and  many  other  acts,  constitute  piracy. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Justice  Story,  says,  in  delivering  the  opinion  6f 
the  court,  that  to  constitute  piracy,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  act  should 
be  done  with  an  intent  of  private  gain,  for  if  a piratical  bummg  or  sink- 
ing of  a ship,  or  murder  of  her  crew,  should  take  place  by  freebooters  on 
the  sea,  it  would  be  as  genuine  piracy  as  if  the  primary  object  were  im- 
mediate plunder. 

The  act  would  exhibit  a piratical  and  felopious  intent,  an  intent  to  despoil 
the  owner  of  his  property,  and  to  accomplish  it  by  the  murder  of  the  crew,  the 
murder  would  be  adminicular  to  the  robbery.  But  every  hostile  attack  of 
one  armed  vessel  npon  another,  in  time  of  peace,  is  not  necessarily  pirat- 
ical. It  may  be  a mistake,  or  in  necessary  splf-defence,  to  a vessel,  un- 
der a supposed  meditated  attack  by  pirates.  It  may  be  justifiable  or  ex- 
cusable, and  then  there  is  no  blame ; or,  it  may  be  under  circumstances 
of  manifest  default,  and  then  it  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  in  dam- 
•ges.* 

* 7 Mason’s  Reports,  191. 
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The  act  of  Gongresa,  passed  April  80, 1790,  declared  that  eTerj  person 
who  shall,  either  upon  the  land,  or  the  sea,  knowingly  and  willingly  aid 
and  assist,  procure,  command,  counsel,  or  advise  any  person  to  do  or  com- 
mit any  murder  or  robbery,  or  other  piracy  upon  the  seas,  whicl^  shall  af- 
fect the  life  of  any  person,  and  such  person  shall  thereupon  do,  or  commit 
any  such  piracy  or  robbery,  then  every  person  so  aiding,  assisting,  procu- 
ring, commanding,  counselling,  or  advising  the  same,  either  upon  the  land 
or  the  sea,  shall  be,  and  are  declared,  deemed,  and  ac^udged  to  be  acces- 
sary to  such  piracies  before  the  fact,  and  every  such  person  being  therein 
convicted  shall  sufier  death. 

This  act  of  Congress  is  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  civil  law,  which 
declared  that  whoever  concealed,  or  gave  refuge  to  a public  robber,  know- 
ing him  to  be  such,  became  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  as  that  to 
which  the  robber  himself  was  subjected. 

So  did  an  aider,  abetter  and  counsellor  of  the  delinquent,  before  the  crime 
was  committed.  All  persons  who  gave  aid  to  another  by  money,  persuasion 
or  advice,  to  commit  a crime,  in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  were,  by 
tite  civil  law,  deemed  and  denounced  as  offenders,  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  same  degree  of  punishment  as  the  principal  felon. 

Mere  advice  or  counsel  to  a delinquent,  before  or  after  an  ofience  had 
been  committed,  how  to  avoid  punishment,  or  to  defend  an  accusation,  did 
not  expose  the  party  giving  the  advice,  to  a denunciation  as  an  offender, 
but  when  advice  or  exhortation  about  a crime,  assumed  the  nature  of  a 
mandate,  or  command,  or  request  to  commit  it,  the  adviser  became  a prin- 
cipal  party  to  the  offence,  and  was  liable  to  the  same  punishment  in  kind 
and  degree. 

A consultation  was  not  punished  as  a crime,  unless  a crime  was  there- 
after committed,  but  such  consultation  was  a conspiracy  against  the  state, 
and  the  parties  were  denounced  as  ofienders.  So  when  the  consultator 
persuaded,  inflamed,  instigated,  exhorted,  invited,  or  furnished  the  means 
to  commit  an  offence,  he  was  denounced  as  a principal  party,  and  became 
liable  to  the  same  punishment,  as  the  person  who  inflicted  the  blow,  where- 
by death  ensued.  In  some  cases  the  consultor  was  liable  to  a milder  pun- 
ishment, according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  offence.* 

The  English  nation,  by  the  acts  of  parliament,  of  11  and  12  William, 
passed  in  1700,  and  of  8 George  I.,  passed  1722,  have  incorporated  thw 
principles  of  the  civil  law  into  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  in  regard  to  pira- 
cies, robberies,  and  felonies  committed  at  sea. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  British  act,  George  I.,  among  other  things, 
declared  that  if  any  person  or  persons,  shall  in  anywise  consult,  coYnbine, 
confederate,  or  correspond  with  any  pirate,  felon,  or  robber  on  the  sea, 
knowing  him  to  be  guilty  of  any  piracy,  robbery,  or  felony,  he  or  they 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  loss  of  lands,  goods  ^ 
and  chatties,  as  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers. 

By  the  statute  of  George  I.,  capter  25,  it  is  declared  piracy  for  any 
master  of  a ship,  or  other  person,  to  trade,  truck,  barter,  or  exchange,  or 
in  any  other  manner  to  furnish  any  pirate,  robber,  or  felon,  on  the  seas, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  or  stores  of  any  kind,  or  to  fit-out  any 
vessel  with  a design  to  trade  with  such  pirate,  or  to  correspond  with  a pi- 
rate, robber,  or  felon  on  the  sea,  or  to  consult  or  confederate  with  a pirate 
at  sea,  knowing  him  to  be  guilty  of  piracy,  felony,  or  robbeiy,  and  every 

* Prospeiii  Farinacii,  page  414. 
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person  ofiending  against  this  stati;^,  is  liaise  to  be  punished  with  death 
as  a pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and  loss  of  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  and 
the  vessel  so  fitted  out,  and  the  goods  and  merchandise  taken  on  board,  is 
forfeited,  and  one  part  must  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  crown* 

So,  by  the  same  statute,  it  is  dedared,  that  if  any  person  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  any  port,  haven,  or  creek,  whatsoever,  meeting  a merchant 
vessel,  shall  forcibly  board,  or  enter  into  the  same,  and  throw  overboard, 
and  destroy  any  part  of  the  goods  or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  vessel, 
all  persons  ofiending  shall  be  guilty  of  piracy,  and  punished  as  such. 

By  the  law  of  all  nations,  a capture  by  a pirate  or  a privateer,  without 
authority,  invests  no  right  of  property  in  the  captor.  A pirate  having  no 
right  to  make  conquests,  cannot  acquire  any  lai^l  property  in  what  they 
take,  for  the  law  does  not  allow  them  to  deprive  the  true  owner  of  his 
property ; he  always  retains  possession  of  it  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  although 
another  may  have  the  custody  of  it ; and  in  whatever  manner  things  taken  by 
a pirate  may  be  recovered,  they  return  again  to  their  former  owners,  who  lose 
none  of  their  rights  by  such  unjust  usurpation.  Property,  when  recovered 
by  the  exertions  of  others,  shall  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  upon 
payment  of  salvage. 

The  ancient  woric,  called  The  Consolato  Del  Mare^  provided  that  when 
an  enemy,  from  fear  or  other  causes,  abandoned  a ship  at  sea,  and  per- 
sons, not  the  owners,  obtained  possession  of  the  vessel,  she  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  original  owners  upon  the  payment  of  salvage  ; so  when  third 
persons,  or  the  master  of  the  vessel,  pay  ransom  for  a restoration  of  the 
property,  they  may  demand  salvage ; and  the  rule  is  the  same  where  a ship 
of  a friendly  power  recaptures  property  before  condemnation. 

When  a capture  takes  place  on  the  high  seas,  the  vessel  retains  in 
judgment  of  the  law,  her  original  character,  until  a condemnation  and 
sale.  If  she  is  a neutral  vessel,  she  retains  it  until  a decree  of  restora- 
tion or  condemnation ; and  where  a vessel  is  captured,  and  an  additional 
number  of  men  are  put  on  board,  or  an  entire  crew  of  officers  and  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  her  as  a cruiser,  and  she  is  sent  on  this  er- 
rand with  or  without  a commission,  she  will  be  restored  to  the  original 
owner,  if  recaptured,  upon  the  payment  of  salvage. 

So,  when  a vessel  of  war  is  captured,  and  is  thus  transmuted  into  a 
merchant  vessel,  or  the  latter  is  transmuted  into  a vessel  of  war,  the  change 
does  not  defeat  the  title  of  the  original  owner,  upon  recapture. 

When  a vessel  is  captured,  and  released  by  the  crew,  salvage  is  awar- 
ded, and  the  title  remains  in  the  original  owner.  So,  when  a ship  is 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  after  capture,  from  whatever  cause,  the  prop- 
erty reverts  to  the  owners,  without  regard  to  possession  of  the  enemy,  on 
‘his  capture. 

When  foreign  neutral  ships  are  captured,  and  recaptured  by  a privateer, 
or  national  vessel,  or  by  the  crew,  or  by  friends  of  the  enemy,  no  right  in 
them^^an  be  acquired  by  the  recapture  beyond  a claim  for  salvage.  Re- 
muneration, and  the  title  to  the  property  will  be  retained  by  the  original 
owner,  upon  payment  of  salvage.  * 

Until  sentence  of  condemnation  against  a neutral  sailing  vessel,  she 
loses  neither  her  neutral  character,  nor  her  rights.  After  her  capture  she 
may  obtain  her  release ; the  question  of  neutrality  is  always  a thing  which 
adheres  to  the  property. 

* Jacobson,  page  131. 
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When  a ship,  or  a Vessel,  is  under  convoy,  and  looses  her  protection, 
either  by  winds,  waves,  or  any  other  peril  of  the  sea,  and  is  captured,  or 
when  captured  when  in  a fleet  under  convoy,  and  is  recaptured  by  the  con- 
voy ship,  or  by  a detachment  from  her,  or  by  a new  party,  the  recapture 
will  entitle  the  persons  who  perform  the  service  to  a salvage  remunera- 
tion. 

By  the  law  of  E^ngland,  and  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed  piracy  for 
a master  and  crew  to  run  away  with  a ship  and  goods  committed  to  their 
care,  and  convert  them ; and  so  when  a master  has  carried  a cargo  to  the 
port  of  destination,  and  he  then  takes  a bale  of  merchandise  and  converts 
it,  this  may  amount  to  piracy. 

It  is  piracy  to  take  a ship  while  the  crew  is  in  their  boat,  or  on  shore ; 
though  if  a vessel  be  in  necessity  or  distress  at  sea  for  provisions,  fmd  at- 
tacks another  vessel,  and  takes  out  provisions,  anchors,  sails,  rigging,  or 
cables,  this  is  not  piracy  because  necessity  required  it. 

If  a Spaniard  robs  a Frenchman  on  the  high  seas,  both  of  their  princes 
then  being  at  amity,  and  also  with  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  ship 
is  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  king  of  England,  the  Frenchman  may 
proceed  to  pUnish  the  Spaniard  criminal^,  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
court  of  admiralty,  as  a pirate,  and  seek  a restoration  of  his  vessel  by  a 
suit  civilly,  which  will  be  decreed  him  by  the  maritime  law.* 

The  courts  of  admiralty,  in  all  countries,  have  jurisdiction  of  civil  suits 
for  the  restitution  of  goods,  piratically  taken  at  sea,  and  sold  at  land.  Such 
courts  will  issue  their  attachments,  and  monitions,  to  arrest  such  goods  in 
whosever  hands  they  may  be  found,  at  sea,  or  on  land,  and  to  seize  and 
■ell  the  same,  or  restore  them,  in  kind,  to  the  original  owner  or  his  agents.* 

So,  the  courts  will  entertain  a suit  for  restoration,  whether  the  goods  are 
taken  by  the  pirate,  under  a commission,  or  without  one,  because  the  com- 
mission only  makes  out  the  capture  to  be  prima  facie  lawful,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  openly  a piracy. 

Whenever  property  is  retaken  out  of  the  power  of  an  enemy,  or  pirates, 
or  rebels,  before  it  has  become  theirs  accoiding  to  the  established  rules  of 
national  law,  it  is  a recapture,  atid  when  claimed  by  the  original  owner, 
will  be  restored  to  him  upon  payment  of  a reasonable  salvage  to  the  re- 
captors. 

But  the  property  must  have  incurred  danger  and  risk,  or  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  or  a hostile  power,  before  the  recaptors  can  de- 
mand salvage. 

So,  the  danger  must  be  immediate,  and  in  actual  existence,  and  not  dis- 
tant and  eventful,  or  a conflict  must  be  sustained  before  the  claimants  for 
recapture  can  demand  salvage.  When  a vessel  is  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
and  runs  aground  to  avoid  capture,  or  strikes  on  a rock,  or  shoal  in  her 
flight,  and  the  enemy  obtains  an  actual  possession  of  the  vessel,  which  has 
met  with  the  misfortune,  or  the  property  has  become  so  far  disabled  as  to 
be  virtually  in  the  hands  and  gripe  of  the  enemy,  the  persons  who  res- 
cue the  property  will  be  entitled  to  a salvage  remuneration. 

But  when  the  possession  is  not  absolute,  nor  in  a great  degree  inde- 
fensible, nor  have  the  assistant  friends  rescued  the  property  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  a military  salvage  will  not  be  due  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  but  only  a civil  salvage. 


* Jacobson,  page  571,  512,  and  574.  Old  English  sea  laws,  page  578.  1 Haggard’s 
Admiralty  Reports,  373. 
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Wlien  a capture  has  once  been  made,  the  right  of  property  does  not 
rest  in  the  captors  until  after  an  act  of  condemnation ; but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  original  owner  may  claim  restitution  of  his  property  in  the  courts 
of  a neutral  country.  A legal  condemnation  cannot  take  place  in  the 
courts  of  a neutral  country,  of  vessels  captured  by  privateers. 

When  vessels  are  on  the  high  seas,  and  pursuing  a lawful  employmentt 
in  times  of  peace,  or  war,  they  are  fully  justified  by  the  law  of  nations, 
when  assail^,  to  repel  force  by  force.  The  ancient  writers  tell  us,  that 
the  law  of  nations  permits  each  one  to  defend^  himself  Whatever  is  ne« 
cessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  on  the  ocean,  when  un- 
lawfully  assailed,  will  be  just  and  legal  as  a defence  against  the  aggres* 
sor.  The  impulses  and  instincts  of  the  human  mind,  strongly  endow  us 
with  a desire  to  preserve  our  lives  and  property,  and  to  repel  all  aggres* 
sion.  Homicide,  when  committed  in  defence  of  our  persons  and  prop- 
erty on  the  ocean,  is  always  excusable,  and  not  the  subject  of  punishmeniU 
The  masters,  just  owners  of  vessels,  are,  at  all  times  justified  by  the  law  of 
nations,  to  carry  arms  and  ammunition  at  sea,  to  defend  their  vessels  firom 
attacks  of  enemies  or  privateers.  Indeed,  no  vessel,  whether  puUic  or 
private,  in  time  of  peace,  has  a right  to  visit  and  search  another  vessel, 
which  it  meets  on  the  ocean.  Each  vessel  has  rights  equal  to  the  rights 
of  any  other  vessel,  whether  private  or  public,  and  no  vessel  has  a right 
to  molest  another,  when  engaged  in  a lawful  enteprise. 

The  &ult  is  always  presumed  to  be  first  on  the  side  of  the  party  which 
makes  the  invasion,  and  a party  may  defend  himself  by  the  divine  and 
natural  law,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations. 

This  doctrine  of  self  defence,  was  extended  not  oidy  to  the  perscm  as* 
sailed,  but  a friend  who  was  present  had  the  right  also  to  repel  by  force 
the  assaults  of  the  aggressor. 

So,  also,  a party  i^awfuUy  assailed,  has  not  only  the  right  to  kill  his 
adversary,  in  defence  of  his  life  and  property,  on  the  ocean,  but  he  may, 
also,  whra  robbed  of  his  property,  become,  in  turn,  the  assailing  party, 
and,  if  necessary,  may  take  the  life  of  his  adversaiy,  to  regain  possession 
ef  that  which  has  been  captured  firom  him.*^  a.  n. 


Aar.  V.-^N  ELECTRICITY  AS  THE  CAUSE  OP  STORM& 

The  closet  is  not  always  the  best  place  to  study  the  operations  of  na- 
ture’s laws.  It  is  not  in  books,  the  studious  can  always  obtain  the  clear- 
est  views  of  natural  phenomena.  The  great  book  of  nature  is  open  to 
all.  To  read  k with  success,  requires  close  observation,  not  only  in  one 
part  of  the  worid,  for  a given  season  of  the  year,  but  under  various  con- 
ditions of  climate,  earth  and  seasons,  with  cold  and  heat.  In  early  lifo 
the  writer  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences, 
which,  combined  with  great  exposure  in  pursuing  a laborious  profession,  so 
fitr  undermined  his  health,  as  to  induce  him  to  abandon  both,  and  adopt 
difierent  pursuits  in  more  congenial  climates.  These,  with  other  circum- 
stances, led  him  to  travel  and  observe  the  operations  of  nature,  under 
various  latitudes,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

A permanent  residence  at  one  place,  is  unfavorable  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  true  character  of  storms  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  An  in- 
habitant  of  England  can  never  fiilly  comprehend  the  nature  and  character 

* Prosperii,  Farinadi,  page  264. 
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of  an  American  tornado  in  our  southern  and  western  states.  Nor 
can  a resident  of  the  latter  fully  appreciate,  the  peculiar  nature  of  storms 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Travel  and  observation  afford  the  clearest 
means  of  arriving  at  rational  views  on  the  subject. 

Storms  appear  under  a variety  of  forms  and  circumstances,  yet,  we  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that,  however  varied  they  may  be,  they  are  all 
«xcited  by  one  ever  existing  and  ever  controling  cause  ; viz.,  electricity* 

On  examining  the  theories  relative  to  the  causes  of  storms  advanced  by 
Mr.  Redfield  and  Mr.  Espy,  with  others,  it  is  apparent  that  they  rather 
attempt  to  explain  the  course  of  the  winds  or  the  movements  of  the  atmo- 
sphere— the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer  in  connexion  therewith,  than 
to  show  us  the  cause,  the  prime  mover  of  these  changes.  Their  expla- 
nations rather  deal  with  the  effects  of  a cause,  than  with  the  cause  itself. 

To  tell  us  the  air,  or  wind,  during  a storm,  moves  or  blows  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  to  the  centre  of  a circle,  caused  by  heat  and 
rarification  at  the  central  point,  does  not  reach  the  real  cause  of  storms. 
Or  as  a writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  justly  expresses  it ; “ There 
is  something  wanting.’’  We  affirm  that  the  real  cause  of  all 

STORMS  IS  ELECTRICITY. 

We  contend,  (which  can  be  proved  by  experiments,)  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  continually  operated  upon  by  two  grand 'currents  of  electricity, 
moving  at  right  angles  towards  each  other.  1st.  That,  there  is  always 
a current  setting  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  from  the  earth 
towards  the  frozen  heights  of  the  atmosphere  above,  and  from  thence  in  a 
continuous  circle  back  to  the  earth’s  surface,  also  towards  the  equator  from 
the  poles.  2d.  That  there  is  another  current  passing  directly  round  the 
earth  from  east  to  west. 

In  some  measure  to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  statements,  if  a rod  of 
iron  with  a sharp  point  be  laid  horizontally,  pointing  due  north  and  south, 
for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  it  will  become  magnetized.  The  same 
will  occur,  if  the  same  rod  be  placed  at  any  angle  towards  the  frozen 
arch  of  the  atmospere  above,  from  that  of  a perpendicular  line,  to  a hori- 
zontal level.  In  this  way,  common  lightning  conductors  often  become 
tolerable  magnets.  It  is  thus  manifest  that,  if  these  iron  rods  be  placed 
in  the  positions  we  have  just  described,  or  laid  due  east  and  west, 
they  will  become  magnets  sooner  than  if  placed  in  any  other  direction. 
We  know  that  currents  of  electricity  magnetize  iron,  and  the  more 
quickly,  when  the  iron  is  so  placed  as  to  bo  in  parallelism  with  its  strong- 
est currrents. 

If  a ball  of  iron  be  made  red  hot,  and  a mass  of  snow  or  ice  be  placed 
near  it,  there  will  be  found  a current  of  electricity  passing  between  them, 
in  whatever  direction  of  the  compass  they  may  be  placed.  This  current 
of  electricity  is  evidently  sent  off  from  the  heated  body  to  that  of  the 
colder,  returning  in  a semicircular  curve  again,  from  the  cold  substance  to 
that  of  the  heated  iron.  A very  light  piece  of  down,  held  between  them, 
will  also  show  a disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  track  of  the  electri- 
cal currents.  A delicate  magnetic  needle  will  also  be  effected  by  this 
current  thus  excited.  The  central  portions  of  the  earth  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  increased  temperature  towards  the  fixed  icy  poles  of  the  earth, 
or  the  frozen  arch,  or  region  of  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it  above  ; 
just  as  the  red  hot  ball  of  iron  is  towards  the  mass  of  ice  or  snow  held 
near  it.  Between  the  earth’s  surface,  and  every  part  of  the  frozen  at- 
mospheric arch  above,  there  must  be  continual  electrical  currents  passing 
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perpendicularly  as  well  as  horizontally  and  at  inclined  anglesl.  At  right 
angles  to  these  currents,  there  is  always  sitting  a current  east  and  west. 
These  currents  we  have  reason  to  believe  never  move  in  straight  lines, 
but  forever  in  curves.  Watch  the  passage  of  the  electrical  fluid  from  the 
smallest  spark  of  the  machine,  up  to  the  broad  ribbon  flash  sent  forth  from 
the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and  in  no  instance  can  the  eye  perceive  that  the 
fluid  moves  in  a direct  line.  ^ 

The  lightning  of  the  clouds  moving  in  a zig-zag  course,  is  ascribed  by 
some,  to  the  irregular  resistance  of  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  through 
which  it  passes.  While  this  may  have  some  influence,  yet,  if  a spark  be 
passed  through  a receiver,  from  which  the  air  has  been  pumped,  the  same 
curvilinear  movement  will  be  observed. 

To  prove  the  existence  of  this  curved  current  passing  from  the  earth  to 
the  frozen  arch  above,  and  vice  versa,  there  is  not  a clear  day  in  the  year, 
on  which  you  may  not  “draw  down  lightning  from  heaven.”  It  was 
certainly  an  interesting  fact,  which  Dr.  Franklin  showed  to  mankind,  that 
he  could  draw  down  the  electric  fluid  from  the  clouds  charged  with  it,  as 
they  were  passing  over  heads ; it  is  nevertheless  a curious  flict,  that  if  you 
on  the  clearest  and  brightest  day  of  the  year,  raise  a kite,  as  Dr. 
Franklin  di(f,  you  can  succeed  in  drawing  down  sufiicient  electricity  to 
move  the  gold  leaves  of  an  electrometer.  The  existence  of  this  current 
can  be  demonstrated  in  a less  troublesome  way.  If  the  base  of  a light- 
ning conductor  be  Isolated,  or  cut  ofl*  in  its  upright  position  near 
its  base,  so  as  to  prevent  its  contact  with  the  ground,  having  a wire 
attached  to  its  lower  end,  so  that  the  opposite  end  of  the  wire  may  touch 
an  electrometer,  the  fluid  gathered  by  the  rod  in  its  perpendicular  move, 
ment  will  be  manifested  by  a delicate  test. 

If  a much  smaller,  or  lower  pointed  rod,  be  attached,  in  an  isolated 
state,  to  a wooden  pole  or  post,  in  an  open  field,  some  distance  from  higher 
objects,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  will  also  eflect  these  least. 
And  it  is  probable,  that  if  a man  stand  on  an  isolated  stool,  in  an 
open  field,  and  hold  erect  in  his  hand,  a musket,  with  a sharp  bayonet, 
or  keen-pointed  sword,  or  knife,  and  a wire  be  made  to  pass  from  his  feet, 
or  legs,  to  the  test,  will  show  the  passage  of  a current  of  electricity. 

In  each  o f these  experiments,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  at  whatever 
angle  to  the  horizon  the  rod  be  placed,  or  the  musket,  or  sword  be  held, 
between  the  perpendicular,  and  a level,  pointing  north,  east,  west,  or 
south.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  these  currents  of  electricity, 
that  late  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  it  to  agricultural  purposes,  and 
with  striking  eflects. 

From  much  observation  and  reflection,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
when  these  electrical  currents  are  much  obstructed,  a corresponding  dis- 
turbance takes  place  in  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  Whenever  one 
current  becomes  so  powerful,  as  to  be,  for  the  time,  the  controlling  cur- 
rent, the  other,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles,  moves  in  a rapid  circle 
round  it.  We  believe  all  currents  moveinr  parabolic,  or  elliptical  rings. 
Should  the  current,  north  or  south,  or  perpendicular,  between  the  earth 
and  the  frozen  arch,  become  at  any  moment  the  controlling  current,  that 
moving  east  and  west,  at  right  angles  to  it,  would  revolve  round  it,  with 
an  intensity  proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  controlling  current ; making 
a figure,  in  its  movements,  like  a ring,  or  hoop  of  straw,  bound  round  it 
at  right  angles  by  wisps  of  straw.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  opposite 
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current  become  the  strongest,  it  then  forces  the  other  to  entwine  it  in  a 
similar  manner.* 

When  travelling  on  the  high-pressure  steamboats  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  I have  frequently  observed  a beautiful  illustration  of  the  working  of  the 
two  currents.  When  the  boat  was  lying  at  a wood-yard,  or  under  way, 
discharging  high  pressure  steam,  through  the  escape  pipe,  above  deck,  at 
every  movement  of  the  piston,  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  discharge  of  steam, 
the  highly  condensed  steam,  in  the  act  of  being  thrown  off,  and  recon- 
densing into  water,  would  rise  up  in  beautiful  rings,  which  expanded  as 
they  rose,  in  their  horizontal  position,  at  the  same  time  showing,  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  vapor,  the  direction  of  the  electrical  currents  which 
formed  the  rings,  and  controlled  the  movements  of  the  vapor.  They  re- 
sembled a circular  ring  of  parallel  straws,  around  which  others  were  en- 
twined, at  right  angles,  in  rapid  motion.  The  diameter  of  the  rings,  on 
escaping  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  would  be  only  slightly  larger  than 
its  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  ring  itself  appeared  to  be  about  to 
21  inches,  which  had  a circular  motion,  and  close  around  revolved  the 
other  current.  This  rapid  vermicular  motion  around  the  rings  continued 
as  they  rose,  expanding  as  they  ascended,  till  they  became  invisible  in 
the  air,  one  succeeding  another. 

In  this  case,  we  suppose  the  current  composing  the  ring 
to  be  the  strongest,  imparted  to  it  by  the  heated  iron.  The 
other,  or  weather  current,  is  probably  derived  from  heated 
water,  or  that  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  moment  of  escape,  and 
condensation  of  the  steam.  That  this  remarkable  ring,  and 
the  motions  of  its  currents,  are  of  an  electrical  character, 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  when  we  reflect  that  the  best  of  elec- 
trical machines  have,  of  late,  been  made  of  steam  boilers ; 
one  of  which,  of  great  power,  is  shown  in  the  Polytechnic 
institution  of  London.  It  is  found  if  a boiler  be  isolated, 
and  its  steam  be  highly  rarified,  a leaden  jar  can  be  heavily 
charged  from  its  escaping  steam,  with  the  electric  fluid, 
while  In  the  act  of  condensation.! 

Imagine  similar  currents  to  be  brought  into  violent  action  by  disturbing 
influences  in  the  atmosphere,  and  we  can  at  once  comprehend  the  nature 
of  a storm. 

On  this  electrical  theory  of  storms,  which  assumes,  that  the  air  or  wind 
follows  the  movements  of  violent  electrical  currents,  and  blows  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  move,  both  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  Redfield,  are  cor- 

♦ If  a piece  of  iron,  curved  like  a horse-shoe,  or  a number  of  strait  iron  rods  be  sur- 
rounded with  coils  of  copper  wire,  and  a current  of  electricity,  generated  by  a galvanic 
battery,  be  made  to  pass  through  wire,  bent  a great  many  times  nearly  at  right  angles,  to 
the  pieces  of  iron,  they  are  instantly  converted  into  powerful  magnets,  which  power  they 
lose,  or  have  greatly  diminished,  immediately  the  current  through  the  wire  is  cut  off. 
In  diis  case,  the  current  of  electricity  passing  through  the  simple  iron,  when  undisturbed, 
is  so  much  augmented,  or  disturbed,  by  the  artificial  current  made  to  flow  around  it,  as  to 
convert  it  into  a magnet  of  great  attractive  force,  clearly  showing  the  existence  of  two 
currents,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  making  one  encircle  the  other. 

t It  is  said,  if  grease  or  water  be  smeared  around  the  inside  periphery  of  the  cannon’s 
mouth,  that,  when  it  is  discharged,  similar  rings  to  the  steam  rings  we  have  described* 
will  be  seen  twirling  away  in  the  smoke  ; the  color  of  the  rings  being  much  whiter  than 
the  powder  smoke. 

In  this  case,  the  intense  heat  of  the  ignited  powder  suddenly  converts  the  water  of  the  * 
grease,  or  the  water  itself,  into  steam,  which,  in  the  act  of  re-condensation,  exhibits  the 
workings,  or  motions  of  the  two  electrical  currents  we  have  named. 
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rect  as  to  the  courses  of  winds,  in  a tornado  or  storm ; for,  instead  of  one 
wind,  there  are  two : one  blowing  around  the  other.  One  wind  blows 
round  in  a circle,  as  contended  for  by  Mr.  Redfield,  while  the  other  blows, 
or  whirls,  immediately  around  it,  or  vertically  to  it  and  the  earth,  as  con- 
tended for  by  Mr.  Espy,  leaving  the  quiet  centre,  or  annulus,  aUuded  to 
by  him. 

This  ring,  or  circle,  may  be  of  vast  extent,  or  it  may  be  confined,  with 
dreadful  force,  to  the  narrow  tract  of  a sweeping  tornado,  or  the  diminished 
compass  of  a water-spout,  of  a few  feet  in  diameter.  In  these  latter  cases, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  right  angle  current,  or  the  vertical  currents, 
passing  between  the  clouds  and  earth,  or  water,  are  much  the  most  power- 
ful. The  miniature  dry- weather  whirlwinds  are  put  in  motion  by  the  same 
description  of  currents.  They  are  usually  seen  in  clear,  dry,  still,  warm 
weather,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  occur  in  a valley,  or  low  grounds. 
In  these  cases,  opposite  hills  are  differently  electrified.  A current  is  prob- 
ably passing  strongly  from  one  to  the  other,  or,  ffom  a water-course  to  a 
hill,  which  is  acted  upon  by  other  currents  setting,  at  right  angles,  to  it, 
which  give  rise  to  the  rapid  whirling  motion  of  the  air,  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  up,  and  whirl  round  leaves,  straw  and  hay.  These  light  sub- 
stances clearly  indicate,  by  their  movements,  the  two  currents  alluded  to. 
They  are  carried  both  round  and  upwards.  Whatever  explains  the  cause 
of  this  miniature  whirlwind,  explains  the  cause  of  the  tornado,  and  of  the 
water-spout.  Hence  the  emphatic  and  correct  expression  of  “ whirlwindJ*'* 

That  tornadoes  are  vitally  connected  with  electrical  currents,  would 
appear  from  the  fact,  that  they  seldom  pass  over  large  cities,  or  cross  wide 
water-courses,  and  are  usually  dispersed  on  meeting  the  sea.  We  find 
houses,  in  cities,  are  less  liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  than  houses  in 
the  country.  Ihis  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that,  in  the 
former  case,  there  are  more  points  of  attraction,  or  conductors,  by  which 
the  fluid  escapes,  than  in  the  latter.  The  same  circumstance  may  influ- 
ence, or  cause  the  dispersion  of  tornadoes.  The  water  of  the  sea,  and 
rivers,  in  arresting  their  progress,  may  disperse  them,  by  depriving  them 
of  electricity,  or  by  weakening  their  strongest  electrical  current.  We 
find  such  storms,  usually,  have  a direction  towards  the  sea,  or  some  large 
body  of  water,  or  extensive  range  of  mountains  arrest  them  ; so  do  they 
attract  or  arrest  electrical  currents.  We  often  have  northeast  storms  which 
never  cross  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Tornadoes  seldom  cross  moun- 
tains, but  often  blow  towards  them,  and  are  arrested  by  them.* 

We  were  told  by  a highly  intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  resided  in 
the  East  Indies,  that  whenever  the  north  wind  prevailed  to  the  north  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  south  of  the  range,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
found  in  a quiet  and  calm  state ; and,  vice  versa^  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains,  when  the  winds  blewfi-om  the  south.  All  admit  clouds  are 
attracted  by  mountains,  and  that  it  rains  more  frequently  among  them  than 

* In  the  states  of  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  tornadoes  usually  blow  from  west  south- 
west, to  east  northealt,  or  in  a direction  from  the  interior  towards  the  ocean,  the  greatest 
point  of  attraction.  In  Tennessee,  upper  part  of  Mississippi,  &c.,  the  direction  of  the  worst 
tornadoes  have  a path  from  southwest  to  northeast,  or  move  easterly  towards  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  which  they  never  cross.  West  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Texas,  and  the 
distant  southwest  generally,  storms  blow  with  the  greatest  force  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast,  or  in  a direction  from  the  interior  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  norther^ 
•is  well  known  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  Texas.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
• strongest  winds  are  the  westerly,  which  are  arrested  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  exercising 
little  or  no  influence  on  their  eastern  slope. 
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on  the  plains.  How  can  a cause  be  found  for  4his,  if  it  is  not  in  the  elec- 
trical theory  we  have  assumed  ? 

Hail-storms,  and  the  formation  of  hail-stones — the  crystalizatiori  of  snow, 
water,  and  salts — water  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  boiling,  with  all  kinds 
of  crystals,  are  believed  to  be  caused,  controlled,  and  fashioned  by  elec- 
trical  currents : facts,  illustrative  of  which,  we  have  not  time  to  dwell 
upon*.  In  reference  to  the  geometrical  formation  of  crystals.  Dr.  Wall- 
aston  contended,  that  the  molecules,  or  particles  of  crystals,  were  in  the 
form  of  spheres,  and  were  united  by  cohesion  (electrical  attraction)  into 
the  forms  of  crystalized  bodies.  Now,  before  crystalization  ensues,  fluidity 
is  necessary.  Supposing  the  spherodity  of  the  particles  of  crystals  to  be 
true,  which  is  probable,  how  do  they  acquire  that  form,  if  it  is  not  by 
electricity,  moving  in  the  currents  we  have  pointed  out  ? 

Heat  and  electricity  are,  forever,  intimately  united.  There  never  can 
be  a great  development  of  the  one  without  the  presence  of  the  other. 
Combustion  arises  from  the  powerful  electrical  attraction  of  the  positive 
combustible  substance,  of coal  or  wood,  for  oxygen  gas,  which  is  negative. 
The  air  is  formed  of  countless  millions  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
gases,  united,  in  the  proportion  of  22  of  the  former,  to  about  78  of  the 
latter,  in  100  parts.  The  air,  it  is  believed,  covers,  or  surrounds  the  earth 
to  the  height  of  about  five  miles.  Combined  with  the  other  materials  of  the 
air,  is  a small  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  about  one  per  cent.  The  particles 
of  these  gasses  move  freely  about  each  other.  They  are  condensed,  in 
their  bulk,  by  cold,  or  expanded  by  heat  and  electricity,  till  they  occupy 
a much  larger  space.  When  thus  expanded,  they  admit  the  circulation  of 
watery  vapor  among  them  more  freely. 

To  understand  the  irregularity  and  force  of  electrical  currents  and  at- 
traction, in  the  production  of  storms,  we  must  not  only  know  the  compo- 
sition of  the  air,  but  that  also  of  watery  vapor  always  combined  with  it ; 
yet  in  variable  quantities.  Also,  the  condition  of  the  45  miles  of  air,  as 
enveloping  the  globe.  We  must  recollect,  that  a few  miles  above  us, 
(not  more  than  four  or  five,)  there  is  an  icy  arch  of  atmosphere,  or  air, 
in  the  temperature  of  eternal  frost.  The  peaks  of  mountains  which  pen- 
etrate it,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  This  arch  is  highest  beneath 
the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun,  or  about  the  equator,  when  the  sun  is 
on  the  line,  and  grows  lower,  as  we  approach  the  poles,  till  it  meets  the 
earth  at  the  point  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice.f  The  height  of  this  arch, 
above  the  earth,  varies  at  different  parallels  of  latitude,  and  at  the  same 
latitude  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  elevation  of  the  frozen  arch, 
at  different  latitudes,  beginning  at  the  equator  and  going  towards  the  north 
pole,  has  been  reckoned,  by  philosophers,  as  follows  : — 
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♦ Some  have  considered  electricity  the  cause  of  all  motion. 

t Thomas  Simpson,  Esq.,  who  attempted  to  reach  the  northwest  passage,  by  land, 
found,  in  high  latitudes,  the  ground  frozen  the  year  round  a foot  or  two  below  the  sur- 
face, even  on  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  near  Hudson’s  Bay. 
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Now,  as  5,280  feet  is  about  a mile,  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  this  estimate, 
the  height  of  this  frozen  arch  of  atmosphere  at  any  given  latitude.  Sup- 
posing  the  elevation  of  ground  to  remain  the  same,  we  might  travel  from 
the  equator  due  north,  or  south,  till  we  reached  a region  of  snow  and  ice, 
as  perpetual  as  that  which  caps  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes  or  Alps. 
Beyond  the  border  of  perpetual  ice,  near  the  poles,  we  bave  reason  to 
believe  no  storms  ever  prevail.  Captain  Parry  found  almost  constant  calm, 
and  still  weather,  even  in  the  latitudes  he  reached.  There  is  a large 
surfrce,  around  each  pole,  of  eternal  congelation,  where  no  storms  prevail : 
where  water  must  have  remained  solidified,  as  it  were,  from  the  date  of  its 
creation,  or  where  solidity  is  the  natural  state  of  water,  as  granite  is  with  us. 

Tornadoes  have  their  extreme  northern  limits.  They  are  rarely  heard 
of  north  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  never  prevail  as  high  as 
50°.  They  are  most  frequent  late  in  spring,  and  early  in  summer ; and  in 
the  United  States,  usually  occur  between  80°  and  40°  of  north  latitude, 
being  in  their  greatest  severity  between  30°  and  36°.  The  storms  of 
higher  latitudes  decrease,  as  you  go  north,  until  probably  beyond  the  75th 
or  eOth  degree,  they  are  never  felt,  especially  with  equal  severity.  We 
here  proceed  to  give  a diagram  of  the  position  of  the  fro2len  arch  which 
surrounds  the  earth  : — 


Highest  Elevation  of  Atmospheric  Air. 


Height  Elevation  Atmosphere. 

It  admits  cf  demonstra  ion,  that  hot  air  is  positively  electrified,  while 
cold,  or  icy  air,  is  negatively  so,  provided  it  be  more  or  less  free  of  watery 
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Frozen  Arch. 


vapor.  Hence  currents  of  electricity  must  continually,  or  ordinarily,  pass 
from  the  earth’s  surface,  to  every  part  of  the  frozen  arch,  we  have  descri- 
bed, and  back  again,  thus : 

The  ascending  current  must 
carry  with  it  particles  of  air,  and 
watery  vapor  towards  the  colder 
region,  while  the  descending 
current  brings  down  with  it  va- 
por, and  air  of.  a lower  tempe- 
rature, to  occupy  its  place,  often 
in  the  form  of  rain.  It  is  on  i 
the  same  principles  that  water 
freezes,  and  a pot  boils.  By 

the  same  electrical  currents,  the  Earth, 

complete  admixture  of  gaseous  substances  take  place.  On  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  the  air  is  found  to  contain  the  same  proportional  of 
heavy  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  the  deepest  valleys. 

It  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  that  the  gases  united  chemically,  but  Dr. 
Dalton  showed,  if  a tall  glass  tube,  or  jar,  standittg  upright,  nearly  filled 
with  carbonic  acid,  the  heaviest  known  gas,  and,  afterwards,  hydrogen, 
one  of  the  lightest  gases,  be  poured  in  upon  it,  and  left  quiet  for  a short 
time,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be  found  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the  hy- 
drogen at  the  bottom.  There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  phenome- 
non, except  by  supposing  it  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, acting  on  the  minute  particles  of  the  respective  gases.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  whenever,  and  wherever,  an  electrical  current  is 
setting  in  one  direction,  there  is  always  another  current,  or  a continuation 
of  the  same,  setting  in  an  opposite  direction.  So  with  the  air.* 

The  height  of  the  icy  region,  or  arch  of  atmospheric  air,  greatly  varies 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  same  latitudes.  This  is  caused  by 
the  sun’s  advance  in  the  spring,  north  of  the  line,  and  to  his  retrocession 
in  the  autumn.  The  highest  point  of  the  arch  must  always  be  exactly 
beneath  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  and  lowest  at  that  point  of  the  ex- 
treme north  or  south,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  most  obliquely  and  feebly 
penetrate  the  frozen  regions  of  the  poles.  The  electrical  currents  are 
always  most  active  and  powerful  within  the  tropics.  (It  is  probable  the 
sun  itself  is  the  great  source  of  electricity  and  light  which  generates  heat 
near  the  earth’s  surface.)  It  is  within  the  tropics,  such  as  the  West  India 


* Were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  electrical  currents,  we  might  auppose  a heavy  gas, 
like  carbonic  acid  gas,  would  descend  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
settling,  or  accumulating  in  deep  valleys,  destroy  animal  life.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  the  air,  in  the  lowest  positions,  to  contain  no  more  carbonic  acid,  than  that  taken  from 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  There  is  only  one  position  in  which  carbonic  acid  is 
found  to  accumulate,  to  an  undue,  and  fatal  extent ; and  that  is,  in  cavities  which  pene- 
trate the  earth,  such  as  in  old  wells,  deep  cellars,  or  under-ground  sewers.  Electrical 
currents  are  always  dispersed  on  reaching  the  general  level,  or  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
water,  by  the  extensive  superficial  attraction  of  the  same.  No  one  is  ever  killed  by  light- 
ning, when  placed  in  a deep  cellar,  or  well,  or  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Ships  never  have  holes  punched  in  their  bottoms  by  lightning.  The  safest 
place  for  a powder-magazine,  is  beneath  the  ground,  and  on  ship-board,  beneath  the  level 
of  the  water.  Powder,  in  a deep  well,  or  cellar;  would  never  be  ignited  by  electricity ; 
neither  can  the  air  of  the  same  be  purified  by  electrical  currents. 
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islands,  where  tornadoes  prevail  with  the  most  fearful  destruction,  espe- 
cially about  the  periods  of  the  equinoxes.  The  sudden  changing  of  the 
position  of  the  arch,  by  elevating  it  in  the  northern  regions,  by  the  sun’s 
approach  in  the  spring,  or  its  sudden  depression  towards  the  earth  in  autumn, 
as  the  sun  recedes,  which  tends  to  disturb  the  electrical  currents  to  such 
extent  as  to  cause  the  frequency  of  storms  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  earth,  at  some  points,  loses  its  electricity,  as  the  sun  recedes,  whether 
composed  of  land  or  water,  while  other  portions  acquire  it  in  a higher 
degree,  giving  rise  to  currents  of  greater  intensity.  In  other  words,  such 
portions  become,  as  it  were,  preteriiaturally,  positively  excited,  while 
other  portions  become  negatively ; so,  with  regai^  to  the  great  frozen  arch, 
which,  in  such  cases,  either  recedes  from,  or  approaches  nearet*  to  the  earth’s 
surface.  These  changes  in  the  activity  and  force  of  the  currents,  give  rise 
to  violent  winds,  or  commotions  in  the  atmospheric  air.  The  course  of 
the  strongest,  and  probably  the  prevailing  electrical  currents,  set  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  or  those  vast  regions  of  eternal  ice,  or  conge- 
lation. Hence  the  direction  of  the  needle  of  the  compass  towards  the 
poles.  As  before  remarked,  probably  feebler  currents  are,  also,  continu- 
ally passing  from  the  earth  to  every  part  of  the  frozen  atmospheric  arch, 
which  are  crossed  by  others,  passing,  at  right  angles,  from  east  to  west. 
In  winter  the  former  currents  become  so  strong  as,  no  doubt,  often  sud- 
denly to  sink  the  frozen  arch,  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  earth,  in  a 
fow  hours,  as  is  seen  in  the  temperate  and  northern  latitudes  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  we  often  see  the  weather,  and  temperature,  after  a fine 
mild  day,  suddenly  change,  in  a single  night,  over  the  whole  Union,  fh>m 
New  Orleans  to  the  northern  lakes,  and  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  to  a freezing  temperature.  Now,  to  suppose,  what  many 
believe,  that  these  freezing  changes  are  carried  over  the  whole  country 
on  the  progressive  wings  of  a northwest  wind,  is  absurd.  The  most  vio- 
lent hurricane  only  moves  at  the  rate  of  some  sixty  miles  an  hour — a speed 
fiir  too  slow  to  eftect  such  an  extensive  and  sudden  change  in  temperature. 
The  only  plausible  mode  of  accounting  for  these  sudden  changes,  is,  by 
the  vertical  descent  (often  accompanied  with  strong  wind,)  of  currents  of 
electricity,  accompanied  with  masses  of  cold  air,  from  the  cold  or  frozen 
arch,  or  region,  above  us.  A great  variety  of  meteorological  phenomena 
can  be  understood  by  supposing  electricity  to  be  the  principal  agent  in 
their  production.’'*  Ine  barometer  is  not  an  unfailing  indicator  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm  of  wind.  It  often  falls  on  the  approach  of  rain  alone, 
^e  sinking  of  the  instrument  only  indicates  an  ascending  current  at  the 
place  of  observation.  This  is  often  witnessed  without  any  increase  of 
temperature,  or  of  heat.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  happens,  while  it  is 
thus  depressed,  that  the  temperature  is  diminished,  instead  of  being  in- 
creased. 


* It  has  always  formed  a part  of  popular  belief,  that  tlie  changes  of  the  moon  have  an 
influence  upon  the  weather.  If  the  moon  effects,  by  its  attraction,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  its  attraction  may,  to  some  extent,  operate  on 
the  atmospheric  air,  influencing  the  elevation,  or  depression,  of  the  frozen  arch.  We 
know,  during  total  eclipses,  and  especially  that  of  the  sun,  the  temperature  generally  falls. 
Haze  around  the  moon,  is  only  indicative  of  humid  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  hence 
indicates  rain.  A humid  atmosphere  is  often  very  clear,  and  a good  conductor  of  sound, 
if  the  weather  be  calm.  Hence,  noises  being  heard  at  an  unusual  distance,  is  justly  con- 
sidered a sign  of  falling  weather.” 
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To  the  action  of  electricity,  must  we  attribute  evaporation,  and  the  as- 
cent  of  watery  vapor,  mingled  with  the  ascending  particles  of  the  atmos- 
phere, to  the  cold,  or  condensing  regions  of  air,  where  they  coalesce  in  the 
form  of  clouds  ; which  again  imparts  the  electricity,  disengaged  by  con- 
densation, as  in  steam,  in  descending  currents  to  the  earth,  which  passes 
off  silently,  or  by  explosions,  according  to  the  temperature,  or  height  of 
the  cloud  above  the  earth,  accompanied  with  rain,  <kc. 

In  winter,  the  clouds  usually  move  so  near  the  earth,  that  the  electricity 
is  reimparted  to  it,  in  a silent  and  imperceptible  manner.  By  going  due 
north,  we  reach  latitudes  where  no  thunder  is  ever  heard,  and  the  only 
display  of  electricity  ever  witnessed,  is  that  of  the  aurora  borealis,  given 
off  in  diffused  flashes  from  currents  of  warmer  air,  of  a higher  latitude, 
to  colder  and  heavier  currents,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  such 
regions,  a short  and  fleeting  summer  is  succeeded  by  an  eternal  round  of 
freezing  weather. 

During  water-spouts  and  tornadoes,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  termed  a 
kind  of  w’ater-spout  on  dry  land,  the  cloud  and  earth  are,  comparatively,  in 
close  proximity.  A rapid  and  powerful  electrical  current  is  passing  from 
the  cloud  to  the  earth,  and  from  that  to  the  cloud,  while  another  current, 
passing  at  right  angles,  and  horizontally  to  it,  is  arrested  in  its  course,  and 
made  to  whirl  round  it  with  great  force,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  steam 
rings,  and  the  dry  weather  miniature  whirlwinds.  In  the  case  of  torna- 
does, or  whirlwinds,  and  water-spouts,  we  suppose  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rents to  be  exerted  thus  : — 


Cloud.  Cloud. 


Water-spout.  , Tornado. 


There  are  appearances  in  the  heavens,  in  temperate  climates,  indicating, 
a day  or  two  before  their  approach,  either  rain,  high  wind,  or  both  combi- 
ned. These  were  first  pointed  out  to  us  by  a fellow-traveller,  on  the  out- 
side of  an  English  stage-coach,  on  our  way  from  Shrewsbury  to  Liverpool, 
and  fully  verified  the  sign  of  “ windy  weather,”  in  that  case.  On  a clear 
day,  and  when  the  sky  is  otherwise  blue,  there  may,  often,  be  seen  float- 
ing, in  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  fine,  white,  thin,  feathery-look- 
ing vapors.  They  are,  evidently,  far  above  the  ordinary  height  of  rain- 
clouds,  being  so  elevated  as  to  look  stationary ; yet  if  we  closely  observe 
their  progress,  we  shall  find  them  moving  in  some  particular  direction, 
with  considerable  velocity.  While  they  are  moving  in  one  direction,  the 
wind,  near  the  earth’s  surface,  is  blowing  in  precisely  the  opposite  course, 
or  very  often  so.  These  vapors  are  called,  by  sailors,  and  the  com- 
mon people,  “ mares’  tails,”  from  the  resemblance  they  often  bear  to  the 
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frizzled  tail  of  a horse.  Their  appearance  is  considered  a never  failkig 

sign  of  a “change  of  weather.” 

There  is  evidently  an  electrical  current,  with  warm  and  light  air,  set- 
ting in  the  course  of  these  moving  vapors,  most  commonly  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast,  while  a current  of  cold  air  is 
setting  along  the  earth’s  surface  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  electrical 
current  rises  in  warmer  regions  of  air,  and  when,  at  a great  height,  pro- 
gresses towards  the  northern,  and  colder  region  of  the  frozen  arch,  till  its 
vapor,  carried  along  with  the  air,  begins  to  condense  in  the  form  we  have 
described,  and  becomes  visible.  As  this  process  goes  on  above,  the  under 
part  of  the  electrical  current  is  setting  towards  the  point  where  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  ascending  current  commenced.  The  force  of  the  under 
current  is  first  felt  at  the  point  towards  which  the  wind  blows,  near  the 
earth’s  surface,  as  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  with  the  same 
velocity  as  the  ascending  current  began  its  movement.*  This  is  likely 
kept  up  till  the  currents  are  equalized.  When  the  “mare’s  tails,”  or 
light  vapors,  are  seen  moving  from  north  to  south,  or  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  the  wind,  the  next  day,  is  very  apt  to  blow  in  the  same  direction, 
or,  as  sometimes  happens,  directly  in  the  opposite  course.  Indeed,  it  is 
frequently  the  case,  that  this  current  becomes  the  strongest  near  the  ground, 
taking  the  place  of  it,  while  the  latter  becomes  the  upper  current.  Blows, 
therefore,  sometimes  come  in  the  direction  these  vapors  are  moving,  and 
sometimes  opposite  to  them.  They  may  be  represented  as  follows,  thus  ; 


In  connexion  with  these  appearances,  there  is  a formation  of  vapor 
called  “ mackerel  sky,”  which  denotes,  with  sailors,  a change  of  weather, 
if  not  an  approaching  storm,  which  may  be  represented  thus: 


They  also  assume  a great  variety  of  forms.f  This  vapor  is  evidently 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws,  as  that 

♦ Sometimes  they  stretch,  in  their  bands,  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other, 
terminating  in  sharp  points,  at  each  end,  near  a common  centre,  while  spreading  out  near 
the  middle. 

t If  the  velocity  of  these  vapors  were  ascertained,  they  would,  probably,  in  many  cases, 
show  the  course,  as  well  as  the  force  of  the  coming  storm. 
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composing  the  “mares’  tails.”  The  sailors  have  the  following  for  a 
saying : 

“A  mackerel  sky,  and  mares*  tails, 

Make  tall  ships  take  in  their  sails.** 

The  clouds,  which  follow  the  descending  current,  produce  copious  show, 
ers  of  rain,  while  the  light  vapors,  which  we  have  described,  can  occa- 
sionally be  seen,  apparently  far  beyond  the  clouds,  which  shed  the  rain. 
Settled  weather  cannot  be  expected  while  they  are  seen.  Sometimes  the 
ascending  or  descending  currents,  accompanied  with  clouds,  are  so  near 
together  that  they  can  be  seen  rapidly  passing  each  other,  in  contrary 
directions,  which  never  fail  to  denote  a heavy  fall  of  rain.  In  highly 
positive  electrified  clouds,  seen  in  summer,  which  may  always  be  known 
by  their  resemblance  to  piles  of  white  cotton-wool,  electrical  currents  pass 
from  one  cloud  to  the  other,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  earth. 

At  the  same  season  of  the  year,  when  a heavy  cloud  is  formed,  we 
sometimes  see  counter  currents  of  electricity  formed  in  the  same  cloud 
and  passing  from  one  portion  to  another.  Such  clouds  are  highly  charg- 
ed with  electricity,  and  are  frequently  accompanied  with  high  wind. 
Whenever  a flash  of  the  electric  fluid  is  given  off  from  such  an  serial 
electrical  machine,  the  vapor  it  held  in  suspension  is  suddenly  condensed 
in  the  form  of  a heavy  fall  of  rain ; for  a moment  after  each  discharge, 
the  rain  is  seen  to  fall  more  freely.  Such  clouds  often  look  darkly  green 
at  the  under  surface,  and  as  they  approach,  they  seem  chased  by  small 
patches  of  clouds  which  are  condensed  in  the  region  of  air,  cooled  by  the 
hail,  (which  such  clouds  discharge,)  or  rain  in  its  descent,  and  is  then 
carried  up  by  the  ascending  current  of  electricity.  In  north-east  storms 
in  the  United  States,  for  two  or  three  days  continuance,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  are  preceded  by  a strong  current  of  wind  blowing 
in  an  opposite  direction  in  an  elevated  region  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
upper  current  of  air,  or  wind,  follows  the  electrical  current,  on  that  of  the 
vast  ring,  while  the  north-east  wind  follows  the  opposite-  or  returning 
part  of  the  current,  setting  towards  the  south-west,  or  tropical  regions, 
influenced  probably  in  this  case,  from  its  due  south-west  course,  by  the 
attraction  of  the  land.  Both  electrical  currents  are  much  influenced  by 
local  circumstances.  The  trade  winds  would  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
controlled  by  the  electrical  currents  setting  east  and  west.  Currents  of 
water  also  to  some  extent  influence  the  movements  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, such  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  dec.*  The  sirocco,  monsoon,  dec.,  are  all 
subject  to  the  same  electrical  laws  which  apply  to  storms  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  intervention  of  oceans,  islands  and  continents  all  have 
their  influence  on  electrical  currents,  and  consequently  on  atmospheric 
disturbances. 

We  profess  to  be  no  storm  or  rain  king,  or  to  be  able  to  exercise  any 
influence  whatever  over  the  elements  ; we  have  no  infallible  means 
of  foretelling  their  approach,  or  of  giving  directions  for  escape  when 
upon  us. 

The  barometer  is  the  best  instrument  we  possess  yet,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  in  its  indications.  It  is  possible  the  time  may  arrive  when  some 
instrument  may  be  devised  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  electrical  cur- 

♦ Thunder  storms  are  always  more  frequent  in  the  tract  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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rents,  during  all  stages  of  weather,  or  which  would  probably  afford  more 
. accurate  means  of  forewarning  us  of  an  impending  storm  than  any  we 
have  in  use.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  all  the  points  we  have  broached, 
in  this  paper,  can  be  folly  demonstrated  by  experiments  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  Electricity  itself,  is  yet  but  little  known  or  un- 
derstood. Many  of  our  statements  and  conclusions  are  founded  only  on 
analogy,  reasoning  from  well  known  and  well  established  philosophical 
principles.  The  novelty  of  our  views  must  challenge  the  attention  and 
scrutiny  of  many  persons,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  wedded  to  opin- 
ions of  an  opposite  or  different  character.  Such  may  possibly  treat  them 
with  indifference  or  ridicule.  These  considerations  have  no  weight  with 
us  ; as  we  seek  neither  fame  or  profit  by  bringing  our  theory  before  the 
world,  offering  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Hoping,  as  we  do,  the  subject 
may  receive  from  other  persons  of  more  leisure  and  better  qualifications 
an  investigation  it  deserves,  which  if  not  of  immediate  practical  utility,  is, 
notwithstanding,  interesting  to  ingenious  inquirers  and  important  to  the 
cause  of  science. 


Art.  VI.— the  MARCH  OF  OUR  REPUBLIC. 

IS  IT  UNFAVORABLE  TO  PROGRESS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS? 

During  the  last  year,  the  American  people  have  been  most  deeply 
agitated  on  the  very  important  question,  as  to  what  influence  extent  of 
country  may  exert  upon  our  government  and  the  progress  of  our  popula- 
tion  in  general  improvement.  It  is  truly  a question  worthy  of  freemen, 
as  it  embraces  the  whole  range  of  our  future  destiny.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  have  excited  investigation  and 
examination  into  the  peculiar  character  of  our  institutions  for  an  ex- 
tended empire.  The  more  the  subject  is  examined,  wider  and  deeper 
is  the  conviction  taking  root  that  the  spreading  of  our  people,  and  the 
extension  of  the  number  of  confederated  states  does  not  weaken,  but 
rather  gives  strength  to  the  American  Union. 

Like  the  enduring  and  increasing  strength  of  the  concentric  arch,  the 
pressure  from  without  gives  firmness  and  solidity  and  harmony  to  all 
within.  The  great  West,  with  its  increasing  greatness  and  over-shadow- 
ing weight,  is  gradually  drawing  together  the  East,  and  the  centre,  and 
the  South,  with  a power  that  becomes  more  and  more  irresistible. 

While  thus  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  strength  of  the  Union 
.will  be  increased  by  additional  support,  a greater  and  a far  higher  question 
arises,  and  without  which,  we  should  deem  the  extension  of  our  country 
of  secondary  importance.  And  that  is,  will  not  that  extension  promote 
the  improvement  and  progress  of  man  in  its  highest  sense?  Will  agri- 
culture advance  less  rapidly?  Will  manufactures  be  less  flourishing  ? 
Will  commerce  be  less  active  ? And  above  all,  will  education  and  reli- 
gion be  less  regarded?  Will  national  corruption  and  effeminacy  take  a 
deeper  and  more  deadly  root  ? These  are  important  questions,  and  clearly 
effect  the  very  stratum  of  all  that  makes  a country  or  a government  de- 
sirable to  live  in,  or  its  people  proud  of  its  name. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  read  the  future,  much  may  be  learned  by  trac- 
ing the  map  of  the  past,  for  we  are  sure  of  one  thing,  w^hat  has  been  may 
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be  again— we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  history.  As  we  are  a peculiar 
people,  we  may  truly  say,  we  have  a peculiar  history.  The  examples  of 
Rome,  Athens,  Carthage  and  England,  will  not  fit  our  people,  for  it  is 
undeniable  that  there  has  been  no  government  like  ours  in  the  world, 
even  with  its  history  stretching  through  the  long  and  eventful  period  of 
four  thousand  years.  What  American  has  forgotten  the  first  settlements 
of  our  country  ? For  tens  of  years  it  was  confined  to  a narrow  strip  on 
the  Atlantic.  But  gradually  the  settlements  spread  out  wider  and  wider, 
until  they  reached  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

So  far  had  our  people  advanced  at  the  dale  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion ; the  establishment  of  independence  and  democratic  institutions  gave 
a new  and  irresistible  energy  to  the  progress  of  our  people.  In  subduing 
the  heavy  forests  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,Tenne8see  and 
Kentucky,  the  march  of  emigration  was  steadily  onward.  Gradually  the 
wilds  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Michigan, 
were  alive  with  the  bustle  of  an  enlightened  people.  The  yellow  com, 
the  golden  wheat,  and  fair  cotton,  was  w&vipg  over  a thousand  hills 
and  valleys  “never  before  yet  reclaimed  to  the  use  of  civilized  man.’* 

But  progress  was  still  onward ; the  hardy  settler  has  found  new  homes 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Florida.  “ Onward,  onward,”  ismow 
the  tramp  of  thousands,  even  to  the  far-distant  Oregon. 

Here,  for  the  present,  let  us  pause  and  look  back.  Our  people  have 
advanced  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  seaboard,  in  the  space  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  The  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
they  advanced  only  five  hundred  miles.  The  next  seventy-five  years,  that 
march  was  increased  to  1000  miles,  showing  progress  infinitely  more 
rapid,  and  proving  the  principle,  that  the  momentum  of  emigration  increases 
as  our  nation  grows  older.  We  have  now  nineteen  millions  of  people. 
Will  not  the  surplus  population  of  that  number  demand  a greater  outlet 
than  ten  millions  would  require  ? Can  we  not  already  hear  the  footsteps  of 
“ the  coming  millions”  on  the  plains  of  Missouri  and  the  valleys  of  Oregon. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a brilliant  and  gifted  orator,  (Mr.  Choate,  of  Mass.,) 
in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  which  was  widely  circu- 
lated during  the  Presidential  canvass,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  so  seriously  disturb  the  balance  of  our  country,  that  we  should  no 
longer  be  the  same  country  ; that  the  United  States  would  be  merged,  and 
lose  its  identity.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  argument  opposes  all  ex- 
tension of  our  territory,  on  the  broad  and  unequivocal  principle,  that  we 
have  already  got  too  much  territory.  ^ 

The  remark  of  Buchanan,  in  the  senate  chamber,  still  lingers  in  our 
memory.  After  maping  the  progress  of  the  wonderful  past,  he  impres- 
sively asked,  “ what  is  a century  in  the  lifetime  of  a nation  ?”  Who  can 
say  that  not  only  Oregon  and  Texas,  but  all  North  America  wUl  be 
needed  for  our  population,  as  it  expands  into  hundred  of  millions,  under 
the  quickening  influence  of  our  institutions. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  population  increases  faster  in  our  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  considered  a safe  rule  to  estimate, 
that  we  d^ble  once  in  thirty  years.  Upon  this  basis,  let  us  form  some 
data.  Our  population  in  1845,  is  20,000,000  ; in  1875,  will  be  40,000,000 ; 
in  1905,  will  be  80,000,000 ; in  1940,  will  be  160,000,000.  Suppose, 
thereafter,  we  should  not  double  more  than  once  in  fifty  years,  in  1990, 
we  shall  have  320,000,000  of  people  embraced  in  the  United  States  of 
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North  Americay  or  sixteen  times  our  present  population  in  the  coime  cf 
the  next  one  hundred  and  fortj-five  years.  These  calculations  ndll  not 
seem  so  extravagant,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  since  the  Americaii 
revolution,  our  population  has  doubled  as  often  as  once,  in  twenty  jeara. 
So  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  spread,  and  plenty  of  land  to  occupy, 
so  long  there  is  every  probability  that  our  population  vnU  augment  in  a 
rapid  ratio.  The  exceeding  cheapness  of  food  in  this  countiy  invites 
population  with  the  same  unerring  law  as  the  sun  and  the  showers  rear 
the  seed  planted  in  a genial  soil.  Though  our  estimate  may  exceed  any- 
thing in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  yet  it  will  be  recollected  that  there 
are  circumstances,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  one  thousand  millions 
of  acres  in  the  Western  domain,  which  give  extraordinary  miergy  to  the 
great  law  of  creation,  increase  and  multiply.” 

It  is  frequently  said,  that  we  have  land  enough  even  without  going 
West  of  the  Mississippi,  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people ; that  the  area  of 
New  York  alone  will  support  10,000,000  is  true.  The  present  population 
is  nearly  8,000,000,  not  one  third  of  its  capacity.  Yet,  day  after  day,  we  see 
thousands  and  thousands  of  emigrants  along  our  canals  and  railways, 
wending  their  way  to  the  far  West,  not  to  seek,  (for  many  of  them  have 
none  now,)  but  to  make  a home,  by  their  toil  a^  labor.  Remuneration 
seems  better  there,  and  thither  they  go. 

Thus  both  parties  are  benefited  those  who  are  left,  fi>r  they  have  in 
their  pursuits  less  ruinous  competition,  while  those  who  have  gone  are 
creating  new  comforts  in  the  wilderness.  This  extent  of  territory  is 
affording  thus  daily  a double  blessing  to  our  people.  Its  influence  and 
increasing  population  is  wonderful.  There  may  be  some  who  believe 
that  the  cooping  up  of  a people  within  certain  limits,  will  increase  popu- 
lation, but  they  forget  that  great  law  of  our  being,  which  is,  that  excessive 
poverty  checks  the  multiplication  of  population.  It  requires  such  a people 
as  that  of  New  England,  neither  very  rich  nor  very  poor,  to  obtain  the 
highest  limit  of  human  production.  Though  she  has  peopled  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan'  and  Western  New  York,  with  hundrecfo  of 
thousands  of  her  hardy  emigrants,  yet  few  will  doubt,  that  at  the  same 
time^  she  b advancing  in  population  as  rapidly  as  if  she  had  never  sent 
any  of  her  sons  to  the  West.  In  the  mean  whUe  she  is  reaping  the  re- 
fiected  benefits  of  that  emigration,  in  the  growing  trade  of  that  very 
country  which  dhe  has  peopled,  and  to  whose  trade  she  new  looks  as  the 
mainstay  of  her  future  prosperity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Empire 
State,  though  steadily  advancing  from  year  to  year  in  population,  wealth 
and  educational  improvement,  until  she  has  become  the  State  of  the  Union, 
the  pride  of  her  sons,  and  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  She  has  also 
been  the  mother  of  new  States,  who  look  to  her  with  a deeper  attach- 
ment even  than  those  who  live  on  her  soil.  Would  these  wonders  have 
been  performed  without  a vast  Western  domain  ? Most  assuredly  not. 
This  very  expansion  of  our  population  has  given  ample  room  for  the  full 
development  of  the  varied  energies  of  man.  Thus,  new  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  nation,  of  prosperity  and  comfort  to  man,  have  been  realized,  while 
the  reputation  and  power  of  our  republic  seems  to  be  spreading  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Affica,  in  proportion  as  we  are  advancing 
to  the  western  sea. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  favoraUe  influence  of  extension  on  the  in- 
crease of  population,  it  now  seems  proper  to  notice  its  effects  on  the  gen- 
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eral  improvement  of  society : As  the  education  of  the  people  is  the  first 
great  step  in  human  progress,  what  may  be  its  effects  on  that  wOl  be  our 
leading  inquiry. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this.  Does  an  emigrating  popula- 
tion  care  less  about  education  than  a stationary  one  ? The  present  con- 
dition and  astonishing  progress  of  Ohio,  which  has  been  filled  with  nearly 
two  millions  of  people,  in  only  fifty  years,  is  an  object  not  only  of  admira- 
tion, but  of  example  even  to  the  older  states  from  whence  the  emigrants 
have  come. 

There  is  a restless  activity  and  free-moving  enterprise  about  the  people 
of  new  states,  which  communicates  itself  to  all  their  pursuits ; go  ahesd” 
is  their  maxim  in  every  thing.  Educational  progress  must  partake  in 
this  general  movement.  As  unerring  evidence  of  this  pervading  feeling, 
the  traveller  perceives  with  surprise,  the  school-house,  the  academy,  and 
even  the  stately  college,  rising  in  the  wilderness  almost  as  soon  as  the 
cabin  of  the  hardy  settler.  Neither  can  the  influence  of  the  competition 
of  the  West  upon  the  East  be  overlooked. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  settlement  of  western  New  York  has  acted 
most  favorably  upon  the  educational  and  agricultural  progress  of  Eastern 
New  York,  and  New  England  ? The  action  of  our  progress  upon  theirs, 
and  theirs  upon  ours,  has  been  electrical.  The  one  cannot  advance  a 
step  without  its  giving  a move  to  the  other. 

Press  onward”  must  peculiarly  be  the  motto  of  an  emigrating  popu- 
lation. Its  recoil  is  not  spent  at  home,  but  even  reaches  the  state  of  their 
emigration.  So  long  as  the  United  States  are  embraced  within  the  folds 
of  one  confederacy,  no  matter  how  far  we  extend,  this  action  of  the  new 
upon  the  older  states  must  continue. 

Some  have  insisted  that  the  effects  of  our  expansion  has  materially  re- 
tarded agricultural  progress,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a belief. 
It  does  not  follow  because  a country  is  densely  settled,  that  agriculture 
must  be  carried  to  its  highest  improvement.  The  present  condition  of 
Ireland  is  a clear  manifestation  that  density  alone  will  not  bring  forth 
improvement.  It  has  five  people  to  our  one,  on  every  square  mile,  yet  it 
is  not  so  well  cultivated  as  New  York.  It  is  rather  the  people  than  the 
numbers  which  gives  vitality  and  action  to  every  thing  that  renders  a 
state  noble  or  prosperous.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  denied  that  a few  of  the  en- 
terprising Americans  will  accomplish  far  more  than  the  less  active  Euro- 
pean. 

It  is  this  remarkable  character  which  gives  such  a superiority  to  our 
people,  and  which  not  only  springs  from  the  peculiar  elasticity  of  our  in- 
stitutions, but  from  that  constant  movement  in  spreading  and  emigrating 
over  the  vast  unoccupied  domains  of  our  country.  New  states,  new  gov- 
ernments, new  sources  of  wealth,  new  stimulants  to  enterprise,  new  re- 
wards to  labor,  new  objects  of  personal  and  political  ambition,  and  new 
invitations  to  charity,  and  religion  calling  out  the  highest  energies  of 
man,  arise  from  this  constant  expansion  of  our  republic  over  a wider, 
more  diversified  and  ennobling  field  of  action. 

Its  influence  on  the  character  of  our  people  is  still  more  extraordinary. 
This  actum  and  reaction  of  the  West  on  the  East,  and  the  East  on  the 
West,  like  the  waves  on  the  sea,  produces  that  life  and  that  energy  which 
animates  the  American  mind,  and  which  literally  makes  us  so  extraordi- 
nary a race  of  people. 
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The  emigration  which  is  daily  going  on  from  the  towns,  villages  and 
hamlets  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  West,  and  South-west,  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  electric  wires  which  will  for  ever  keep  our  people  from  stag- 
nating like  the  lifeless,  surgeless  masses  in  Europe,  where  it  is  no  un- 
common  thing  for  the  entire  population  of  a district,  never  having  an 
emigrant  going  out  from  among  them.  Such  a state  of  things  soon  pro- 
duces a population  fit  to  be  slaves. 

We  could  produce  other  considerations  of  a vast  unoccupied  national 
domain,  as  a reserve  for  the  future  population  of  our  republic.  But  the 
statesmen  of  .the  present  day  are  fully  awake  to  its  commanding  impor- 
tance. The  far-reaching  policy  of  Jefferson,  secured  to  us  a domain  literally 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  future  acquisition  of  California  and  Canada,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Oregon,  we  shall  carry  out  the  vie^s  of  his  master-intellect 
and  his  great  Ainerican  heart. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject,  with  an  allusion  to  the  noble  safeguard, 
the  Western  domain  affords  to  labor,  to  resist  the  weaning  encroachment 
of  capital.  In  Europe,  capital  has  got  the  complete  mastery  over  labor, 
so  as  to  dictate  such  terms  as  the  iron  hand  of  want  may  prescribe.  Here 
also,  its  marches  are  fearfully  rapid,  but  with  our  vast  Western  domain, 
and  with  the  means  of  access  to  it,  so  easy  and  cheap,  even  from  the 
farthest  East,  the  laborer  can  escape  from  the  exactions  of  capital,  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  true  American 
statesman  will  feel  that  our  national  domain  will  not  be  too  large,  even 
when  we  peaceably  and  honorably  draw  within  our  republic  the  imoccu- 
pied  regions  of  all  North  America.  c. 


Art.  VII.— the  CONSULAR  SYSTEM. 

We  are  rejoiced  at  seeing  this  subject  before  the  American  public,  and 
hope,  ere  long,  that  our  legislators  may  be  induced  to  enter,  in  earnest, 
upon  a thorough  reform  of  our  consular  system.  In  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Lester,*  our  consul  at  Genoa,  “ The  Artiste,  Merchant  and  Statesman,” 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  ability,  and  the  views  which  we  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine  are  derived  principally  from  his  writings.  Con- 
suls were  known  and  distinguished  officers  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman 
republic,  but  their  duties  were  different  from  those  discharged  by  the  con- 
suls of  our  day.  They  were  connected  with  the  government  at  home, 
and  exercised,  sometimes,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers.  Almost 
every  writer  of  England  and  America,  says  Mr.  Lester,  “ has  fallen  into 
a mistake  on  the  origin”  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  The  opinion  has 
commonly  prevailed,  that  the  noble  code  originated  with  the  commercial 
cities  of  Spain,  and  the  idea  has  been  often  advanced,  that  Arragon  and 


* This  new  work  of  Mr.  Lester  has  added  to  his  already  well  earned  reputation,  as  a 
writer  and  a scholar,  and  we  commend  its  perusal  to  every  person  feeling  an  interest  in 
American  artists  and  Avnerican  commerce.  His  translation  of  the  Citizen  of  a Repub- 
lic” has  received,  as  it  deserved,  the  approbation  of  its  readers.  The  lessons  of  wisdom 
which  are  there  inculcated  might  be  studied  with  profit  by  the  citizens  of  this  great  repub- 
lic, and  they  would  thereby  learn  that  something  was  known  of  republican  institutions, 
and  of  the  duties  of  republican  citizens,  in  ages  gone  by.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
amor  patria  which  runs  through  Mr.  Lester’s  books. 
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Barcelona  can  date  their  commercial  power  and  civilization  to  a more 
ancient  period  than  Pisa.  But  such  an  opinion,  however  commonly  enter- 
tained, is  controverted  by  indubitable  facts. 

“ In  the  year  1130,  the  Pisans  effected  the  conquest  of  Amalfi,  and  bore 
away  with  them  its  most  precious  treasure — the  only  copy  of  the  Justinian 
Pandects  in  existence.  To  this  cause  more  than  one  respectable  writer 
has  attributed  the  origin  of  the  maritime  laws  of  Pisa.  But  we  have 
documentary  and  historical  proofs  that  the  Pisans  had  formed  a maritime 
code  long  before  this  period,  and  that  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  and 
the  tables  of  Amalfi,  had  little  to  do  with  the  Leggi  Pisane,  or  the  Leggi 
Nauticke,  which  were  published  in  Rome  in  1075.  This  code,  which 
was  composed  of  the  maritime  statutes  of  the  Pisan  republic,  enacted 
during  successive  centuries,  gave  origin  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Consolato  del  Mare. 

“ In  the  Consolato  del  Mare  we  find  a clear  provision  for  the  appoint, 
ment  of  consuls.  The  first  eight  chapters  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
consuls,  and  their  powers  and  provinces  are  clearly  defined.  We  learn 
from  the  chronicles  of  Pisa,  that  wherever  her  commerce  was  extended 
among  foreign  nations,  she  was  represented  by  her  own  consuls.  But 
about  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  she  had  nearly  perfected  the  modern 
consular  system.  More  than  a hundred  years  before  she  had  established 
a magistracy  of  two  consuls  at  home,  who  constituted  a Supreme  Admiralty 
Court,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  marine  cases.  Her  consular  system, 
which  was  the  soul  of  her  maritime  code,  was  readily  adopted  by  sur- 
rounding nations  ; and,  before  the  Crusades  were  over,  all  the  commercial 
powers  on  the  Mediterranean  were  thus  represented  in  the  ports  of  other 
nations,  with  whom  they  maintained  commercial  relations.” 

Such  was  the  rise  of  the  modern  consular  system,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  much  advance  has  been  made  in  it — at  least  such  an 
advance  as  is  called  for  by  nations  having  a more  extended  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  which  have  made  greater  improvements  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  greatly  increased  the  importance  of  commercial  relations. 
The  duties  of  a consul*  are  varied  and  important.  He  must  watch  over 
the  interests  of  his  country,  and  his  countr3rmen,  and  see  that  both  are 
respected,  and  that  the  latter  is  protected  in  his  journeyings  and  in  his 
trade.  He  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  and  policy 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  is  sent.  He  should  make  himself  pe^ectly 
familiar  with  the  agricultural,  the  mechanical,  and  the  maritime  power  of 
the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  All  its  branches  of  industry,  and  all  its 
resources  of  wealth — how  the  great  system  of  reciprocal  barter  and  ex- 
change is  carried  on,  and  how  it  may  be  extended — ^the  defects  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  how  they  may  be  remedied — the  branches  of  com- 
merce which  are  sustained  by  the  essential  wants  and  abundance  of  the 
two  nations,  and  have,  therefore,  a basis  for  permanent  prosperity,  and 
those  which  depend  only  upon  exaggerated  and  ephemeral  spe^culation — 
what  new  articles  of  luxury,  or  convenience  may  be  exchanged — ^what 
encouragement  given  to  new  fields  of  industry  and  adventure — what  new 
improvements  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  science,  and  in  all  the 
mechanic  and  liberal  arts — how  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  one  country  may 
administer  to  the  economy  of  life  in  another,  and  finally,  what  fruit  may 
be  gathered  by  his  country  from  the  experiments  of  men  and  governments 
n past  ages.”  We  fear  that  very  few  American  consuls,  tried  by  such 
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a test,  would  be  able  to  stand  up  and  pass  their  examination ; and  jet  it 
is  no  doubt  true,  that  they  ought  to  possess  the  whole  of  these  qualifica- 
tions. We  have  men  in  abundance  who  possess  the  requisite  talent  and 
education,  but  they  at  the  same  time  may  not  be  disposed  to  embark  in 
trade  and  commercial  operations,  and  cannot,  therefore,  accept  of  consu- 
lar situations,  even  though  party  spirit  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  ques- 
tion should  not  be  propounded  whether  they  believe  party  questions  a 
little  more,  or  a little  less,  than  the  government  standard*  The  truth  is, 
the  consuls  of  the  government  should  be  paid  a liberal  salary  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  then  we  might  expect  men  of  educs^tion,  of  enterprise  and 
talent,  to  fill  the  post.  They  should  make  returns  to  our  own  government 
of  the  condition,  resources,  and  commercial,  manufacturing  and  agricid- 
tural  advantages  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent.  They  could,  in 
that  way,  furnish  large  fountains  of  useful  information,  to  be  annually  dif- 
fused by  the  proper  officers  among  the  people. 

The  country  pays  annually  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  to  support 
an  army,  and  as  much  more  to  support  a navy  to  protect  her  commerce — 
more  than  ten  millions  to  support  our  army  and  navy,  and  only  about  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  conduct  all  her  foreign  intercourse — to  main- 
tain all  her  relations,  commercial  and  otherwise.  If  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  should  be  taken  from  the  expenditures  for  an  army  and  navy, 
and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  consuls  and  commercial  agents,  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  war — ^less  need  for  armies  and  navies — and  a 
great  increase  of  useful  knowledge,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  com- 
merce. Great  Britain  understands  her  true  interests  better  in  this  respect. 
Scarcely  a port  can  be  found  which  is  not  entered  by  her  ships,  and  every- 
where, in  the  person  of  her  consuls,  and  her  commercial  agents,  that  gi- 
gantic power  is  present.  No  important  improvement  takes  place  in  art  or 
science  which  is  not  reported  to  the  government — no  new  channel  of  trade 
is  opened — ^no  new  article  of  traffic  produced — ^no  discoveries  of  the  riches 
of  the  ocean,  or  the  land,  which  are  not  communicated  for  the  information 
of  those  who  occupy  the  places  of  power  in  Downing  street.  Her  min- 
isters have  brought  directly  before  them  the  movements  and  resources  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world.  We  would  not  imitate  her  exam- 
ple so  far  as  it  relates  to  political  action,  and  interference  with  the  inte- 
rior policy  of  foreign  states  ; but  we  would  imitate  it  so  far  as  relates  to 
information  of  commercial  arrangements,  resources  and  general  maritime 
policy.  But  she  does  not  expect,  while  her  consuls  and  agents  are  thus 
gathering  useful  and  important  intelligence  for  the  government,  and  ma- 
king returns  upon  which  commercial  and  national  enterprises  may  be 
predicated,  that  they  will  depend  upon  the  small,  and  often  entirely  inad- 
equate fees  of  office,  for  support — ^that  the  usefulness  of  her  officers  shall 
be  impaired  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  maintain  a respectable  posi- 
tion.^ 

But  there  is  another  evil  growing  out  of  a want  of  provision  for  the 
support  of  consuls  abroad.  In  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  fees,  in 
many  ports,  to  support  the  office,  no  American  citizen  will  accept  it,  and 
the  honor  of  the  republic,  and  the  protection  of  American  citizens  are  en- 
trusted to  men  alien  to  us,  ignorant  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
hostile  to  her  prosperity.  We  should  either  strike  out  at  once  the  whole 
system — ^have  no  commercial  representative,  or  else  afford  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  decent  support  of  American  citizens,  who  alone  should 
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be  appointed  to  places  of" such  trust.  How  can  we  expect  commeroial 
treaties  to  be  strictly  enforced,  and  the  interests  of  American  citizens  pro- 
tected, when  they  conflict  with  those  of  the  nation  to  whom  a consul  is 
sent,  if  that  consul,  the  agent  of  our  government,  and  the  guardian  of  our 
citizens,  is  a stranger  to  both,  and  linked  by  all  the  ties  of  birth,  asspcia- 
tion  and  kindred,  with  those  who  are  opposed  to  our  government  and  our 
people.  Instances  are  cited,  by  Mr.  Lester,  where  an  American  consul, 
who,  an  Englishman,  (if  an  opportunity  had  oflered,  a short  time  since, 
when  war  was  threatened  between  the  two  counties,)  would  have  violated 
this  trust,  and  permitted  American  vessels  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies.  In  time  of  war,  private  property  is  respected  generally  on 
the  land,  but  on  the  seas  all  distinction  between  public  and  private  prop- 
erty ceases.  How  important  then  is  it  that  we,  whose  commerce  is  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  ocean — ^whose  vessels  whiten  every  sea  with  their 
canvass,  should  have  consuls,  and  commercial  agents,  who  know  no  other 
countiy  or  birth-place  besides  our  own  bright  land,  and  whose  chief  boast 
is,  / am  an  American  citizen. 

But  we  cannot  follow  out  the  subject.  Great  reform  is  needed.  The 
rights  and  powers  of  consuls  should  be  better  defined,  a liberal  compen- 
sation paid,  and  when  a consul  discharges  his  duties  well,  he  should  not 
be  recalled  as  soon  as  he  has  become  familiar  with  those  duties,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  resources  and  institutions 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  Perhaps  a commercial  bureau  should 
be  established  at  Washington,  under  whose  general  supervision  the  whole 
subject  should  be  placed.  We  are  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Lester  has  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  and  we  hope  that  our  legislators  will 
read  his  book,  and  then  go  to  work  in  earnest,  and  make  such  reforms  as 
are  called  for  by  our  extended  and  increasing  commerce.  We  would  not 
create  lucrative  ofiices  to  be  filled  by  political  favorites,  whose  merits  or 
qualifications  are  that  of  devoted  partisans ; but  we  would  provide,  out  of 
our  abundance,  for  the  decent  and  independent  support  of  able,  educated, 
American  commercial  representatives,  who,  in  all  lands,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, are  competent  and  willing  to  stand  up  for  American  rights, 
American  citizens,  and  American  institutions.  We  believe  it  would  be 
true  economy  on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  it  would  tend  to  promote 
peace,  and  advance  the  general  welflire. 


abt.  VIII.— pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

To  THE  EdITOB  of  THE  MeKCHANTB*  MaOAZINE  I — 

Sir — Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes  form  so  considerable  an  item  in  the  list  of 
exports  from  the  United  States,  that  a brief  treatise  upon  the  manufac- 
ture, dec.,  of  these  alkaline  salts,  seems  to  me  not  to  be  inappropriate  for 
such  a work  as  your  publication. 

The  quality  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ash  are  defined  by  statute.  New  York, 
Boston  and  Montreal  are  the  principal  ports  for  the  export  of  Pot  and 
Pearl  Ash,  and  in  each  of  these  ports  are  offices  for  the  inspection  of 
these  alkalines.  Inspectors  occupy  these  offices,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to 
inspect  all  ashes  designed  for  exportation,  and  these  officers  also  act  as 
weigh  masters,  and  certify  to  the  quantity  of  ashes  in  each  barrel,  as  well 
as  to  the  grade  of  quality.  The  statute  regulates  the  size  of  the  barrel, 
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directs  what  kind  of  timber  it  shall  be  made  of,  and  the  number  of  hoops 
upon  each  barrel.  It  also  provides  that  the  Inspector  shall  denominate 
ashes  either  “ first,  second  or  third  sorts,”  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such 
as  are  adulterated  shall  be  branded — condemned. 

The  statute  makes  no  provision  for  the  qucdity  of  the  inspector,  whether 
first,  second  or  third  sort,  and  does  not  require  that  he  shall  have  had 
experience  to  qualify,  skill  to  instruct,  or  a knowledge  of  chemistry  to 
enlighten  his  mind,  and  thereby  to  aid  his  judgment. 

Pot  Ash  as  well  as  Pearl  Ash  vary  in  quality  as  well  as  in  per  cent  of 
free  alkali ; the  value  of  both  depends  upon  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
per  cent  of  free  Alkali.  Pot  Ash  is  termed  a caustic  Alkali,  and  Pearl 
Ash  a mild  Alkali — ^both  are  made  from  the  same  material ; the  difference 
between  the  two  being  caused  by  the  different  modes  of  applying  heat  in 
the  manufacture. 

Ashes  are  oftentimes  impure  from  the  want  of  care  in  preparing  the 
leys  from  which  the  Alkaline  Salts  are  made.  This  want  of  care  is  a loss 
to  both  the  manufacturer  and  consumer ; for  the  cost  of  preparing  the  bad 
article  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  good,  the  cost  of  package,  transportation, 
insurance,  inspection,  dec.,  the  same,  and  the  result,  a less. 

Ashes  are  frequently  adulterated  with  sand,  lime,  salt,  dec.  Such  prac- 
tices are  a great  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  and  oftentimes  a loss  to  the 
consumer,  from  the  want  of  skill  in  the  inspector  to  detect  the  fraud. 

The  law  does  not  specify  what  shall  be  deemed  “ first  sort  ” nor  what 
shall  be  considered  “second  or  third  sorts.”  Ashes  vary  in  the  quantity 
of  free  Alkali  from  30  to  95  per  cent,  and  in  the  various  parcels  marked 
first,  second  and  third  sort,  by  the  Inspectors  during  the  year,  the  varia- 
tions in  quality  will  be  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  all  the  difierent 
per  cents  intermediate,  as  above  stated.  Now  I ask,  which  of  all  these  is 
the  inspector  to  denominate  1st,  2d  or  3d  sorts  ? If  the  first  is  95,  what 
is  85,  75,  65,  55,  and  so  on  down  to  30  ? The  Soda  Ash,  which  has  now 
become  an  important  article  of  Import,  is  made  in  extensive  laboratories 
in  England  and  France,  and  varies  as  much  in  quality  as  Pot  Ash  and 
Pearl  Ash.  This  Alkali  is  sold  by  the  per  cent  Alkali  that  it  is  found  on 
analysis  to  contain.  This  is  the  proper  mode  of  estimating,  and  Pot  Ash 
and  Pearl  Ash  should  be  sold  in  the  same  way,  instead  of  the  legal  desig- 
nation of  quality  by  1,  2 or  3. 

Soda  Ash  yielding  30  per  cent  free  Alkali,  is  not  worth  one-third  as 
much  to  the  manufacturer,  who  has  to  incur  the  expense  of  transportation, 
&c.,  as  that  which  yields  90  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  the  charges 
amount  to  three  times  as  much  in  one  case  as  the  other  upon  the  same 
quantity  of  Alkali.  The  same  difference  exists  with  regard  to  Pot  and 
Pearl  Ash,  which  is  swperior  over  that  which  is  inferior. 

Shippers  will  often  pay  a higher  price  for  ashes  inspected  in  January 
than  those  inspected  in  December,  the  month  previous.  This  is  a 
mistake  in  the  purchaser,  for  the  December  Ash  is  worth  the  most  if  the 
January  is  a re-inspection,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  less  exposed  to 
air  by  overhauling. 

The  bad  manner  of  hooping  Pot  Ash  barrels,  tends  much  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  Ashes  for  sale.  Sixteen  hoops  are  required  by  law  to  be 
put  upon  a barrel,  and  these  are  put  upon  the  two  ends,  allowing  each 
hoop  to  cover  an  inch  of  stave,  and  the  stave  to  be  27  inches  long  ; then 
there  is  a space  of  eleven  inches  left  in  the  middle,  leaving  the  whole 
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bilge  wholly  unprotected ; if  the  hoops  were  divided  equally  in  four  par- 
cels, of  four  hoops  each,  then  there  would  be  three  spaces  of  three  and 
two  third  inches  each,  and  these  would  all  be  protected  by  the  nearness 
of  the  hoops.  Barrels  thus  hooped,  when  piled  up  in  tiers,  will  not  encrust 
the  ashes  by  opening  the  joints  on  the  bilge  and  letting  in  the  air  as  in  the 
case  with  bilges  without  hoops. 

I have  had  great  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ash ; 
and  I have  also  consumed  large  quantities  of  Pot  Ash  and  Soda  Ash  in 
the  manufacture  of  Soap,  and  Pearl  Ash  in  the  manufacture  of  Salt  Petre, 
and  therefore  profess  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  quality  of  these 
Alkaline  Salts.  \ 

Several  years  ago  I was  interested  in  a large  parcel  of  Pot  and  Pearl 
Ash  sent  to  the  Boston  market  for  inspection  and  sale.  These  ashes 
were  all  made  and  packed  under  my  own  supervision,  and  were  inspected 
by  Dr.  Townsend,  of  Boston,  an  inspector  of  great  experience,  and  of 
well  deserved  celebrity.  When  Dr.  Townsend  had  opened  100  barrels 
of  these  ashes,  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  the  office ; on  my  arriving 
there,  I found  several  dealers  in  Alkalies  examining  the  ashes.  Dr.  T. 
remarked  to  me  that  he  had  been  twenty  years  an  inspector  of  Pot  and 
Pearl,  and  had  never  before  seen  ashes  equal  these  in  quality,  and  added 
that  his  motive  in  sending  for  me  was  to  advise  me  as  to  the  sale  of  them 
for  the  best  price.  He  suggested  to  me  the  sale  of  the  ashes  at  auction 
in  lots,  of  from  one  to  five  tons,  and  of  the  advertising  the  sale  two  weeks, 
and  added  that  I might  refer  to  him  for  the  excellency  of  the  quality. 
His  advice  was  good  ; I adopted  it,  and  when  the  sales  were  finished,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  they  brought  fron^b  to  815  per  ton 
above  the  regular  market  price  for  first  sort  ashes.  Every  barrel  of 
them  was  sold  for  home  consumption.  Here  was  a demonstration — a 
convincement — ^these  ashes  had  come  a long  way  to  market,  and  nothing 
was  in  them  but  the  Alkali  to  incur  the  expense  of  freight,  &c.  I will  in 
another  communication,  at  some  future  time,  endeavor  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject more  fully.  Yours,  &c.  e.  meriam. 


Art.  IX.— progress  OF  POPULATION  IN  BOSTON.* 

INCREASE  OF  BOSTON  FROM  1765  TO  1840 — TENDENCY  TO  CENTRALIZATION — ACTIVITT  AND 
ENTERPRISE  OF  THE  BOSTONIANS — ESTIMATED  POPULATION  OF  BOSTON  IN  1850 — RAIL  ROADS 
THE  MEANS  OF  SUSTAINING  THE  ACTIVITY  AND  ENTERPRISE  OF  BOSTON — THE  NUMEROUS  ROUTS 
CENTERING  IN  BOSTON  MAKE  THAT  CITY  THE  DEPOT  OF  COMMERCE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  at  this  time,  especially  when 
there  is  unusual  activity  in  Boston,  what  has  been  the  increase  of  its  pop- 
ulation for  the  past  few  years,  and  what  are  its  future  prospects.  Pop- 
ulation is  a most  important  element  of  a community,  but  not  the  only  one. 

The  population  of  Boston,  including  islands  in  the  harbor,  was  18,320 
in  1790.  For  many  years  before,  with  the  exception  of  a few  years  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  when  there  was  a decrease,  it  varied  very  little 
from  the  above  number. 

* The  present  paper  was  originally  published  in  the  Mercantile  Journal.  It  has  since 
been  revised  and  corrected  for  this  Magazine  by  the  author,  Jesse  Checkering,  M.  D. 
For  an  article  on  the  Commerce  of  Boston,  see  Merchants’  Magazine,  Vol.  X.,  No  5,  for 
May,  1844,  pages  421  to  434. 
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It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  population  of  Boston  was  15,520  ia 
1765,  and  during  the  following  25  years,  including  the  period  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  the  increase  of  Boston  was  only  1800,  or  11.59  per  cent; 
that  of  the  whole  state  was  134,638,  or  55.14  per  cent,  which  is  greater 
than  it  has  been  in  any  period  of  30  years  since,  except  from  1810  to 
1840,  when  it  was  only  1 per  cent  greater.  During  the  40  years,  from 
1790  to  1830,  it  was  only  6 per  cent  greater. 

The  increase  of  Boston  from  1790  to  1800,  was  6,617  or  36.11  per 
cent;  from  1800  to  1810,  8,850  or  35.48  per  cent;  from  1810  to  1820, 
9,511  or  28.14  per  cent;  from  1820  to  1830,  18,994  or  41.78  per  cent ; 
and  from  1830  to  1840,  31,991  or  52.10  per  cent.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  increase  has  been  unequal,  being  the  least  from  1810  to  1820,  and 
the  greatest  during  the  last  decennial  period,  averaging  38.50  per  cent  in 
each  ten  years,  and  3.31  per  cent  per  annum  during  the  50  years. 

The  increase  from  1790  to  1840,  was  75,063  or  409.73  per  cent.  It 
was  over  5 times  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
1790  the  population  of  Boston  was  less  than  a 20th  part  of  that  of  the 
whole  state ; in  1840  more  than  an  8th  part. 

This  increase  shows  the  tendency  to  a centralization  of  the  population 
in  Boston  during  the  fifry  years.  Generally,  also,  the  increase  has  been 
greater  near  Boston  than  in  more  remote  places. 

This  tendency  to  centralization  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that,  a circle 
with  Boston  as  the  centre,  and  with  a radius  of  35  miles,  enclosed  about 
half  the  population  of  the  state  in  1790 ; but  a circle  with  a radius  of  29 
miles,  embraced  about  half  the  population  in  1840,  thus  showing  the  di- 
ameter of  the  cirpi^e  to  have  been  contracted  about  12  miles  in  50  years. 

Also  the  population,  embraced  by  a circle  with  a radius  of  30  miles  in 
1840,  was  over  8000  greater  than  the  whole  number  in  the  commonwealth 
in  1790. 

It  appears  further,  that  a line  east  and  west,  carried  through  Boston, 
in  1765,  and  at  each  of  the'  six  epochs  of  taking  the  United  States’  census, 
divided  the  population  of  the  state  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts,  one 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

A line  north  and  south,  dividing  the  population  of  the  state  into  two 
equal  parts,  had  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  first  line  in  1765,  near 
the  western  limit  of  Boston.  This  point  is  the  centre  of  population,  and 
moved  westward  until  1790,  and  continued  to  move  slightly  until  it  attain- 
ed its  maximum  in  1800,  in  Weston,  about  ten  miles  from  the  place 
where  it  was  in  1765,  35  years  before.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  this  point  has  moved  eastward  until  1840,  when  it  stood 
nearly  as  fr.r  east  as  it  was  75  years,  before,  namely,  near  the  western 
limits  of  Boston. 

A strong  impulse  is  now  given  to  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  the  prospect  is,  that  for  some  years  to  come,  the 
increase  of  the  population  will  be  as  great  as  it  has  been  during  any  pe- 
riod since  1790.  Its  population,  according  to  the  United  States’  census, 
was  93,383  in  1840.  The  number  now  is  probably  about  115,000.  In 
1850  the  number  will  probably  be  at  least  142,000. 

Among  the  means  calculated  to  sustain  this  activity  and  enterprise 
of  its  citizens,  none  are  more  obvious  than  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, especially  by  raO-roads,  which  radiate  from  Boston  as  a centre ; 
northeasterly  to  Portland,  the  principal  commercial  place  in  Maine; ; north- 
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©rly  to  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampahire ; westerly  to  Albany,  the 
capital  of  New  York ; southwesterly  through  Connecticut ; southerly  to 
Providence,  the  capital  of  Rhode  Island  ; and  southeasterly  to  Plymouth, 
where  the  first  Pilgrims  landed.  Branches  communicating  with  these 
main  trunks  are  constructed  for  more  local  purposes,  so  that  the  whole 
territory  is  overspread  with  a sort  of  net  work  whose  iron  rods  approach 
within  a few  miles  of  every  considerable  town  in  the  commonwealth. 
These  roads  have  been  constructed  at  a cost  of  some  20  millions  of  dol- 
lars, mostly  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  who  will  not  willingly  sufifer 
these  works  to  fail  of  fulfilling  their  destiny  of  conveying  men  and  mer- 
chandize from  and  to  the  city  of  Boston.  The  stimulus  felt  will  hardly  be 
less  wherever  these  lines  approach  to  facilitate  communication.  These 
works  centre  in  Boston ; they  originated  in  Boston ; the  capital  for  build- 
ing them  was  mostly  furnished  in  Boston ; they  are  chiefly  managed  in 
Boston,  and  by  centering  in  Boston,  they  make  this  city  the  general  depot 
of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  state. 


MERCANTILE  LAW  GASES. 

INSURANCE — ^PARTIAL  LOSS. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court — John  Luma  v.  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  of  the 
defendants  a partial  loss  on  a policy,  made  by  them,  March  4, 1844,  on  the  brig 
Columbia,  on  a voyage  from  B^ton  to  Savannah.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
the  brig  sailed  on  tl]^  voyage  about  the  10th  of  March ; that  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  she  experience  a gale  and  a heavy  sea,  which  blew  away  the  fore 
top-mast  staysail,  carried  away  a great  part  of  the  bulwarks,  and  monkey  rail,' 
stove  in  the  cook’s  galley,  and  rfiipped  several  very  heavy  seas,  which  made  her 
labor  very  hard ; that  after  this  she  continued  the  voyage,  lying-to  in  two  or 
three  instances,  but  with  generally  moderate  weather,  carrying  all  sail,  till  the 
27th  of  March,  when  she  experienced  another  gale,  and  shipped  a sea,  buiVing 
the  brig  all  up  in  a clear  sheet  of  foam,  and  swept  her  decks  of  her  jolly-boat, 
spars,  round-house,  and  two  water  casks,  the  fore  spencer  being  also  carried 
away.  There  was  no  other  loss  on  the  voyage.  There  were  several  questions 
of  law,  raised  by  the  defendants,  growing  out  of  other  evidence,  and  the  trans- 
actions for  a settlement  of  the  loss,  a reference  of  the  matter  having  been  made 
by  the  plaintiff’s  agents  in  Boston,  and  a decision  given  by  the  arbitrator  againift 
his  claim,  by  which  he  refused  to  abide.  But  the  main  question  raised,  was, 
whether  these  two  losses  could  be  added  togeAer  to  make  an  average  of  five 
per  cent  under  the  policy ; and  upon  this  point  there  was  considerable  evidence. 

Woodbury  J.  instruct^  the  jury,  among  other  things,  that  ^stinct  and  separate 
losses  on  the  vessel,  could  not  be  added  together  to  make  up  five  per  cent,  and 
that  the  assured  co^d  not  recover,  unless  he  proved  a single  loss  to  that  amount ; 
but  that  it  was  a question  for  the  jury,  whether  the  losses  here  were  ^stinct  or 
not ; that  where  one  loss  was  consequent  upon  another,  however  remote  in  time, 
it  was  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  antecedent  loss,  and  if  both  amounted  to  five 
per  cent,  the  assured  would  recover. 

The  court  left  to  the  jury  three  questions,  upon  which  they  were  to  find  spe- 
cific answers.  The  only  one  of  these  material  to  the  report  of  the  case  upon  the 
foregoii^  facts,  was,  whether  there  was  any  loss  consequent  upon  the  cause, 
amounting  to  five  per  cent. 

Up<m  this,  the  jury  found  there  was  such  a loss,  and  assessed  the  damages  at 
(230,  the  amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  being  $394. 
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BOOK  TRADB-^COFT-RiaHT  CASE. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  (Boston,)  before  Judge  Story.  Frederic 
Emerson  vs»  Charles  Davies,  et.  al. 

This  was  a bill  in  equity  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  selling  a book  entitled 
“ First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,”  which  the  plaintiff  alleged  to  be  a piracy  upon  a 
work  of  his,  entitled,  “ The  North  American  Arithmetic,”  and  for  which  he  had 
obtained  a copy-right.  Much  evidence  was  gone  into  and  discussion  had  as  to 
the  plaintiff’s  claim  to  originality,  and  what  constitutes  originality  in  a work  of 
this  sort.  Judge  Story  held,  that  new  arrangements,  methods  and  combinations 
of  old  ideas,  and  even  of  scientific  facts,  ascertainable  by  every  body,  would  con- 
stitute such  originality  as  might  properly  be  the  subject  of  copy-right,  and  such 
as  the  law  would  protect.  It  appeared  that  eighteen  out  of  forty-eight  pages  of 
Mr.  Emerson’s  book  had  been  taken  bodily  by  the  defendants,  with  very  slight  al- 
teration, and  the  Judge  intimated  that  he  would  give  the  defendants  the  option  to 
have  the  fact  of  the  piracy  tried  by  a jury,  ^nd  if  they  should  not  elect  to  go  to  a 
jury,  that  then  he  should  order  an  injunction  as  to  the  eighteen  pages  in  question ; 
and,  although  this  might  spoil  the  sale  of  the  whole  work,  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
defendants  themselves  to  mix  up  what  was  theirs  with  what  belonged  to  another, 
and  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  act. 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW.  

REVIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  MARKETS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CROPS — EXPORTS  OF  AORICTII.TU- 
RAL  PRODUCE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS — ESTIMATES  OF  BREAD- 
STUFFS — CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  ENGLAND— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS  FROM  ENGLAND 

RICE  AND  COTTON  STATES — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WHEAT  MARKET  ON  THE  COTTON NUMBER 

AND  ISSUES  OF  ENGLISH'  BANKS — BANK  OF  ENGLAND — IMPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS — AVERAGE 
PRICES— COTTON  MILLS  OF  LANCASHIRE — NUMBER  OF  MILLS,  SPINDLES,  AND  SPINNERS,  IN 
MANCHESTER — MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS — CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF 
NEW  YORK,  1st  OF  NOVEMBER,  1845 — ^AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  GRAIN  IN  LIVERPOOL  AT  DIFFERENT 
PERIODS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  state  of  the  markets  is  such  as  was  anticipated  when  the  fears  in  relation  to  the 
crops  of  England  ripened  into  certainty  of  its  failure.  Advices  received  since  the  date 
of  our  last,  have  greatly  affected  the  flour  and  grain  markets,  and  advanced  the  prices 
to  $7  25  for  the  former,  and  $1  50  for  wheat,  which  rates  are,  however,  not  main- 
tained  at  the  close.  The  export  demand  for  Europe  is  large,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
produce  is  held  here  above  the  limit  of  the  orders,  to  an  extent  which  greatly  checks 
transactions.  As  the  news  progresses  west,  a corresponding  rise  is  felt  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  settlements,  and  greatly  benefits  the  condition  of  all  sellers  of  produce.  As 
is  usually  the  case,  however,  the  cotton  market  becomes  depressed  from  the  same  causes 
which  creates  a demand  for  our  produce,  and  it  has  heretofore  happened  that  the  losses 
on  the  cotton  have,  to  the  United  States  at  large,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  gains 
upon  the  breadstuff’s.  This  result  will  now  probably  present  itself  in  a modified  form, 
in  consequence  of  the  favorable  state  of  all  other  elements  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
world.  The  failure  of  a harvest  in  England,  accompanied,  as  is  the  present,  with  a 
scarcity  in  western  Europe,  is  a calamity  to  the  commercial  world,  inasmuch  as  that  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  whole  is  in  consequence  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be ; but 
nevertheless  the  whole  sum  of  wealth  may  be  diminished,  while  one  country,  or  one  sec- 
tion of  a country  may  become  enriched,  at  the  expense  of  that  which  more  immediately 
sustains  the  calamity.  Thus,  although  England  is  obliged  to  buy  breadstuff’s  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and^therefore  buys  her  cotton,  the  United  States,  at  large, |may  in  the  result 
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not  be  benefited,  yet  the  agricultural  sections  gain  what  the  planting  states  lose,  and  the 
western  business  becomes  improved  while  that  of  the  south  declines. 

In  illustration,  we  will  take  the  actual  quantities  of  each  article  and  their  aggregate 
values,  exported  for  several  years,  as  follows : — 


EJxponxs  OF  Agricitltdkal  Produce  from  the  United  States. 


1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

1843. 

1844. 

Beef, 

...bbls. 

19,681 

56,537 

48,581 

37,812 

106,474 

Tallow, 

....lbs. 

273,946 

980,027 

7,038,092 

7,489,582 

9,915,366 

Pork, 

...bbls. 

66,281 

133,290 

180,032 

80,310 

161,629 

Bacon  and  lard 

,...lb8. 

9,062,244 

13,392,171 

22,621,238 

26,95634 

29,633,331 

Butter, 

1,177,639 

3,785,993 

2,055,133 

3,408,247 

3,251,352 

Cheese, 

723,217 

1,748,471 

2,456,607 

3,440,144 

7,343,145 

Stock, 

....No. 

17,689 

17,987 

24,024 

16,804 

18,144 

Wheat, 

..bush. 

1,720,860 

868,585 

817,958 

311,685 

558,917 

Flour, 

..bbls. 

1,897,501 

1,515,817 

133,602 

841,471 

1,438,574 

Com, 

.bush. 

574,279 

535,727 

600,308 

672,608 

825,282 

Corn-meal, 

...bbls. 

206,063 

232,284 

209,199 

174,354 

247,882 

Rye-meal, 



53,218 

44,031 

34,190 

21,770 

32,690 

Bread, 

147,043 

143,405 

83,194 

125,923 

159,701 

Potatoes, 

. ..bush. 

123,549 

136,095 

194,946 

144,991 

182,238 

Apples, 

...bbls. 

23,396 

25,216 

14,239 

15,412 

22,324 

Rice, 

.tierces 

101,660 

101,617 

114,617 

106,766 

134,715 

Value, 

dollars 

18,593,691 

16,737,462 

16,472,424 

10,919,602 

1738,816 

Cotton, 

lbs. 

743,941,061 

52934.106  584,717,017  79237,106  663,633,455 

“ value,.., 

.dollars 

63,870,307 

54,330,341 

47,593,464 

49,119,806 

54,063,501 

The  year  1840,  was  one  of  large  export ; but  since  then,  owing  to  the  modification  of 
the  English  tariff,  United  States  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hams,  &c.,  have  been  supplant- 
ing those  of  the  continent  in  the  supply  of  England.  The  return  for  1843,  is  for  nine 
months  only.  The  year  1844,  was  one  of  a full  harvest,  notwithstanding  which,  the  ex- 
ports of  United  States  farm  produce  increased.  Now  the  present  year  is  very  deficient* 
and  if  it  should  produce  the  usual  effect  of  depressing  cotton,  and  that  to  the  extent  of 
one  cent  per  pound  on  the  whole  crop,  and  the  export  is  2,000,000  bales,  the  loss  will 
be  $8,000,000.  To  produce  this  effect,  an  advance  in  breadstufi^  and  provisions  will 
be  necessary,  to  a considerable  extent,  and  rice,  flour,  wheat,  cheese,  and  butter,  are  al. 
ready  much  higher  than  last  year,  rice  nearly  double.  Now,  if  we  take  the  export  and 
value  of  the  leading  articles  for  1844,  and  estimate  the  exports  of  1845-6,  we  shall  have 
results  as  follows : — 


Estimates,  1844  Estimates,  1845-46. 

duantitj.  Value.  duantity.  Value. 

Flour, bbls.  1,550,315  $7,259,888  2,500,000  $15,000,000 

Rice, tcs.  134,715  2,182.468  134,000  3,813,000 

Corn, bush.  825,282  404,008  1,200,000  700,000 

Butter  and  cheese,.... Ibe.  10,595,097  758,829  12,000,000  1,200,000 


Total, $10,605,193  $21,713,000 


This  calculation,  which  is  within  limits,  gives  an  increase  on  these  articles  of 
$11,100,000,  against  a loss  on  cotton  of  $8,000,000 ; making  $3,100,000  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  An  export  of  2,500,000  barrels  of  flour,  including  wheat,  at  an  aver- 
age of  $6,  will  not  appear  unreasonable,  when  we  reflect  that  in  1840,  which  was  a 
year  of  comparatively  good  harvest,  2,225,000  barrels  flour  and  wheat  were  exported  at 
a value  of  $11,779,098.  England  is  now  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  its  supply 
more  than  formerly.  Rice  has  advanced  considerably  under  the  failure  of  the  India 
crop  and  the  increased  consumption  in  Holland.  Com,  butter,  and  cheese,  have  each 
advanced,  and  we  have  not  estimated  any  considerable  increase  in  the  quantities  eiqport. 
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ed.  All  the  other  articlee  in  the  above  list  mnat  also  be  favorably  affected.  The  aver- 
age export  value  of  cotton,  in  1844,  was  nine  cents  per  pound,  but  that  value  was  by 
no  means  realized  abroad.  Probably,  less  than  eight  cents  was  obtained,  or  say 
945,000,000  for  the  crop.  If  the  rise  in  bread  should  reduce  the  consumption  in  Eng. 
land,  200,000  bales,  which  would  be  unparalleled,  the  price  might  fail  one  cent,  as 
above  estimated.  So  large  a reduction,  however,  cannot  take  place  in  the  English  con- 
sumption. Official  figures  give  the  home  consumption  of  England  as  follows : — 


Yean.  Cotton  taken  for  Wt.  of  yam  ex*  Nett  conramp.  Declared  Talne 

consumption.  ported.  in  England.  of  cotton  goodd 

Uta.  LAa.  Lba.  export^. 

1839,.. 320,025,653  246,291,988  73,733,665  ^,551,375 

1840,  417,772,345  245,411,142  172,361,203  24,668,618 

1841,  372,873,686  275,872,744  97,000,936  23,499,478 

1842,  392,842,790  295,034,564  97,908,226  21,662,760 

1843,  465,393,076  344,831,287  120,561,789  21,674,598 

1844,  471,708,113  347,461,305  124,246,808  23,440,629 


Now  if  we  take  the  year  of  the  lowest  English  consumption,  1839,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  last  year  is  50,513,143  pounds,  or  126,000  bales  only.  The  years 
1841-2,  were  years  of  unexampled  distress  in  England,  and  sixty  mills  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  Manchester  were  unemployed,  in  Jan.,  1842,  and  large  numbers  were  working 
short  time.  Universal  distress  prevailed,  and  money  was  worth  5 per  cent.  This  was 
lees  owing  to  the  home  market,  than  the  absolute  glut  which  prevailed  in  all  the  foreign 
markets  of  export,  particularly  China,  and  the  great  depression  in  the  iron  and  other 
trades.  This  was  so  excessive,  that  the  iron  interest  applied  for  government  assistance. 
None  of  this  distress  now  exists.  Up  to  this  time,  all  branches  of  business  are  in  great 
prosperity,  and  the  foreign  markets  of  export  were  never  more  active  and  healthy  ; as  an 
indication  of  which,  take  cotton  exports  for  a number  of  years,  as  follows : — 

# • 

Exfobts  of  Cotton  Goods  from  England. 

1841.  184i.  . 1842.  1844.  184S,  6 mo. 

Yam, lba  120,580,597  138,509,794  151,809,220  132,832,952  54,692,551 

Plain caUcoes,....yds.  372,164,648  368,739,137  524,353,617  572,858,364  300,038,150 
Dyed  “ 278,748,275  236,012,641  257,787,304  313,111,455  153,328,502 

The  increase  is  35  per  cent,  in  1844,  over  the  exports  of  1842,  or  281,000,000  yards 
of  cloth,  equal  to  200,000  bales  of  cotton ; and  this  increase  has  been — 


To  India  and  China,  yards  plain, 146,859,022 

Portugal,  plain  and  dyed,... 15,000,000 

Turkey  and  Levant, 44,000,000 

France  and  Belgium, 4,500,000 

Brazils, 34,000,000 


The  consumption  of  cotton  in  France  and  the  Zoll.Verein,  has  increased  75,000  bales 
in  the  last  year.  Under  all  these  influences,  cotton  is  not  likely  to  sell  half  a cent*  per 
pound  less  than  it  would  have  done  had  the  crop  been  good.  Assuming,  however,  that 
such  may  be  the  case,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  large  class  of  farmers  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  enhanced  price  of  their  produce,  and  the  reaction  upon  the 
Atlantic  must  necessarily  improve  the  activity  of  trade  in  all  its  departments.  Cotton  is 
usually  looked  upon  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  that  the  price  which  it 
commands  abroad  affects,  in  a very  great  degree,  the  state  of  the  exchanges.  The  ex- 
port, last  year,  amounted  to  2,083,756  bales,  and  a difference  of  one  cent  per  pound,  in 
its  value,. makes  a difference  of  93>0^0,000  in  the  amount  of  bills  offering.  If,  now, 
we  divide  the  sections  of  the  country  according  to  their  separate  interests,  the  result 
will  show  a much  larger  population  interested  in  a rise  in  farm  produce,  than  influenced 
by  a fall  in  cotton.  For  this  purpose,  the  United  States  census  returns  will  furnish 
aeaily  the  proportions,  although  not  the  actual  growth  for  the  present  year. 
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North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Florida, 

Arkansas,.. 

Total, 3,510,078  80,326,729  757,985,807 

The  whole  growth  of  cotton  in  that  year,  according  to  the  census,  was  790,479,275 
pounds,  and  was  doubtless  nearly  correct,  inasmuch  as  that  the  treasury  report  gave  an 
export  of  743,000,000  pounds.  A rise  of  two  cents  per  pound  in  rice,  gives  those  states 
an  increase  of  $1,600,000  of  profit,  and  a loss  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  cotton,  is  equal 
to  $7,570,000.  South  CaroUna  will  be  the  gainer,  inasmuch  as  that  although  she  will 
lose  $600,000  on  cotton,  she  will  gain  $1,200,000  on  rice.  Now  if  we  turn  to  those 
states  that  sell  breadstufis,  we  have  results  as  follows : — 

Wheat.  Oats.  Corit. 

Popnlatioo.  Bosh.  Bush.  Bush. 

2,428,921  12,286,418  20,675,847  10,972,286 

373,206  774,203  3,083,524  4,361,975 

1,724,033  13,213,077  20,641,819  14,240,022 

1,239,797  10,109,716  13,451,062  34,577,591 

829,210  4,569,692  7,035,678  44,986,188 

779,828  4,803,152  7,155,974  39,847,120 

1,519,468  16,571,661  14,393,103  33,668,144 

685,866  4,049,375  5,981,605  28,155,887 

476,183  3,335,393  4,988,008  22,6344211 

212,267  2,157,108  2,114,051  2,227,033 

Total, 10,268,878  71,670,775  99,520,671  235,670,463 

Here  is  a population  interested  in  breadstufis,  three  times  as  large  as  that  interested  in 
cotton.  The  figures  being  from  the  census,  however,  fall  far  short  of  the  truth,  as  it  now 
is.  The  census  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  for  1845,  show  a population  nearly 
double  the  figures ; and  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  have  at  least  200,000  people,  and  produce 
more  than  Illinois  did  in  1840.  As  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  production,  we  may 
take  the  growth  of  flour  and  wheat,  which  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  and  at  tide-water  on 
the  Hudson,  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat  in  each  3rear : — 


1840.  184$. 

Arrived  on  the  Hudson, 9,206,000  12,372,249  3,1664240 

“ at  New  Orleans, 2y412,515  2,666,560  254,045 

Total, 11,618,515  15,038,809  3,4204296 


This  gives  an  increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent,  notwithstanding  that  1840  was  a 
year  of  large  export,  and  that  prices  were  never  so  low  on  the  seaboard  as  in  1841.  An 
advance  in  prices,  such  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  whidi 
is  equal  to  thirty  cents  a bushel,  would  bring  out  a much  larger  quantity.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  will  take  the  production  at  30  per  cent  advance  on  that  of  1840.  This  will 
give  a product  as  follows : — 

Adv.  in  prices.  Impr*d  valite  of  3 grains. 

Wheat, bush.  93,000,000  30  cts.  $27,900,000 

Oats,.... 129,000,000  6 « 7,740,000 

Corn, 306,000,000  10  “ 30,600,000 


New  York, 

New  Jersey,..., 
Pennsylvania,.., 

Virginia, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 


Bice  and  Cotton  States. 


Population.  Lbs.  Bice.  Lbs.  Cotton. 

753,419  2,820,388  51,926,190 

594,398  60,590,861  61,710,274 

691,392  12,384,732  163,392,396 

590,756  149,019  117,138,823 

375,651  . 777,175  193,401,577 

352,411  3,604,534  152,555,368 

54,477  12,110,533 

97,574  6,028,642 


Total, 

VOL.  xui. — WO.  VI.  36 


f664240,000 
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The  actual  value  of  flour  alone,  received  at  tide-water  and  at  New  Orleantf  is  im^ 
proved  9^>000,000.  The  exports  to  Canada  will  show  an  equal  advance.  The  Nevr 
England  states  buy  about  200,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  a decline  of  one  cent  would 
benefit  them  9^,000,000.  They  also  buy  600,000  barrels  of  flour,  on  which  an  ad- 
vance of  9^  ^ would  be  9750,000.  They  therefore  gain  by  the  hypothetic  fall  of 
cotton. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  a deficient  harvest  upon  the  consumption  of  cotton,  we  are 
not  to  be  guided  bjr  the  eflect  such  a calamity  produced  in  1836-7,  and  in  1839,  be- 
cause a situation  of  things  now  exists  throughout  the  commercial  world  widely  difilerent 
from  what  was  then  the  case.  A series  of  financial  measures  and  wild  speculations, 
commencing  in  1833,  had  been  preparing  the  way  for  that  collapse  in  the  currency 
and  circulation  of  credits,  which  was  precipitated  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest  of  1837. 
The  currency  of  England,  beghining  in  1833,  underwent  a most  extensive  expansion. 
The  mania  for  joint  stock  banks  was*,  under  an  abundance  of  money,  pushed  to  an  ex- 
tent nearly  equal  to  that  which  at  the  same  time  raged  in  the  United  States.  Money 
was  very  cheap,  and  it  rolled  from  London,  as  a common  centre,  over  the  face  of  the 
commercial  world,  causing  banks  to  spring  up  in  the  remote  west,  in  Canada,  at  the 
north,  in  the  West  India  islands,  under  the  burning  sun  of  India,  and  in  the  wilds  of 
New  South  Wales.  Throughout  the  whde  world  the  circulation  of  credits  was  stimu- 
lated to  an  unusual  and  dangerous  extent,  promoting  trade,  and  enhancing  the  consnmp- 
tion  of  goods  bought  without  rendering  an  equivalent  This  bubble  burst  of  its  own 
Weight,  in  August,  1836 ; and  when  yet  there  was  no  alarm  on  account  of  the  crop,  the 
bank  of  England  shut  down  the  gates  of  those  sluices  whence  laige  supplies  had  been 
drawn  for  the  United  States.  Following  close  upon  this,  the  failure  of  the  harvest  of 
1837  commenced  those  difficulties  which  caused  the  overwrought  trade  trade  of  former 
years  to  react  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Up  to  1842,  these  eflects  were  scarcely 
recovered  from.  About  January  of  that  year,  the  lowest  point  was  reached,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  an  improvement,  notwithstanding  that  England  has  continued  to 
buy  largely  of  foreign  food.  The  state  of  affairs  now  presents  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
All  departments  of  business  are  exceedingly  healthy,  the  export  trade  never  more  pros- 
perous, money  is  cheap,  the  currency  low,  and  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  bank  never  so 
great  as  now.  In  relation  to  the  currency,  we  may  here  compare  the  number  of  banks 
and  the  amount  of  their  emissioiis,  in  England,  at  diflerent  periods,  from  parliamentary 
returns,  as  follows : — 

Number  Aim  Issues  of  Enslish  Banks. 


183}.  1837.  184fi. 

No.  CircnlatioB.  No.  Circulation.  No.  Circulation. 

Joint  Stock, 30  ^11,061,607  88  i;3,940,748  71  j64,355,485 

Private, 220  5,667,963  284  6,922,041  199  3,142,226 

Bank  of  England, 1 19,110,000  1 18,147,000  1 20,824,066 


Total 251  i35,838,970  373  i;28,909,789  271  J628,321,677 


The  creation  of  these  batiks  from  1833  to  1837,  reached,  it  appears,  122  in  number, 
more  particular  of  joint  stock  banks,  and  the  country  circulation  furnished  by  them 
nearly  quadrupled  in  amount.  This  growth  of  banking  facilities  was  simultaneous  with 
a similar  movement  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  formed  part  of  a 
general  and  great  speculation  in  joint  stock  companies  of  all  descriptions.  This  specn- 
lation  began  in  the  year  1833,  when  the  bank,  having  recovered  from  the  eflects  of  the 
bad  harvests  of  1830-1,  had  in  its  vaults  jCI  1,450,480  of  bullion,  and  its  loans  on  com- 
mercial paper  reached  only  J69 19,000.  The  whole  world  then  presented  an  appearance 
of  commercial  health,  and  the  bank  announced  its  confidence  in  March,  1832,  by  offer- 
ing to  lend  money  at  4 per  cent.  The  facilities  thus  offered,  gave  an  immediate  impe- 
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tas  to  trade,  which,  fostered  through  several  years  of  good  harvests,  ran  into  wild  specu- 
lation. The  progressive  movement  was  as  follows: 

Bank  of  England. 

Issues.  Deposits.  Securities.  Bullion.  Country  issues.  Rate  of  int. 

March,  1832,  i:i8,051,710  JE8,937,170  je24,333,490  i;5,293,150  £10,152,104  4 percent. 

July,  1834,  19,110,000  15,675,000  28,502,000  8,598,000  10,518,682  3*  « 

DecV,  1834,  18,304,000  12,256.000  26,362,000  6,720,000  10,659.828  4 « 

“ 1835,  17,321,000  17,729,000  31,048,000  6,667,000  11,134,414  3*  “ 

April,  1836,  18,063,000  14,751,000  27,927,000  7,801,000  11,447,919  4 « 

Dec’r,  1836,  17,361,000  13,330,000  28,971,000  4,545,000  12,011,697  5 “ 

The  bank  rate  of  interest  followed  the  course  of  exchange,  as  indicated  in  the  rise 
or  fall  of  bullion  in  the  vaults  ; but  the  general  movement  was  one  of  great  and  rapid 
expansion,  involving  a great  speculation  in  companies  of  all  descriptions,  and  in  Man- 
chester alone,  in  1837,  there  were  107  joint  stock  companies,  whose  joint  capital  reached 
an  aggregate  of  £38,000,000.  The  whole  state  of  affairs,  as  well  in  England  as  through- 
out the  world,  was  one  of  great  liability  with  small  cash  means.  We  have  shown  above 
that  in  a series  of  good  harvests  the  bullion  of  the  bank  sunk  to  a small  sum,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  rose  to  the  limit,  which,  under  the  old  law  was  allowed,  at  the  close  of 
1836.  At  that  time,  a singular  incident  discovered  the  unsound  state  of  affairs,  and 
showed  the  necessity  of  stringent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  controllers  of  the  currency. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  country  banks  to  send  up  to  London  packages  of  securities  of 
various  descriptions  for  rediscount,  or  to  effect  settlement  of  balances;  one  such  pack- 
age, belonging  to  the  bank  of  Manchester,  and  worth  £100,000^  was  temporarily  mis- 
laid ; and  it  is  an  instance  of  the  perfect  interchange  of  credit  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, that  that  package  contained  a quantity  of  United  States  bank  shares  which  were 
cash  securities  between  bank  and  bank  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  the 
bank  of  England  was  applied  to  for  aid,  and  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
was  the  consequence.  This  resulted  in  the  discovery,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
speculation  all  over  the  kingdom,  one  of  the  best  banks  in  Manchester  had  overdrawn 
accounts  £900,000.  Its  deposits  were  £860,000,  and  circulation  £300,000 ; making 
£1,160,000  cash  obligations,  with  only  £180,000  cash  means  at  its  command,  of  which 
£100,000  was  the  lost  package,  and  the  accounts  of  customers  had  been  overdrawn 
£900,000.  This  state  of  affairs  was  not  peculiar  to  that  bank,  and  where  ramifcations 
were  so  extensive,  a failure  would  have  been  fatal.  The  bank  of  England,  therefore, 
loaned  £1,000,000  to  sustain  that  concern,  but  commenced  immediately  a rapid  curtaiL 
inent.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  harvest  failed.  It  was,  therefore,  not  the 
mere  rise  in  bread  consequent  upon  its  scarcity,  but  the  uprooting  of  the  whole  systein 
of  credit.  The  banks  of  the  United  States  were  all  prostrated  by  the  blow.  Since 
that  time,  the  purchases  of  bread  have  continued  large,  but  the  markets  have  gradually 
recovered  themselves.  The  imports  of  breadstuff  into  England,  with  the  average  quar- 
terly prices  of  wheat,  the  bullion  in  the  bank,  and  the  rate  of  interest  have  been  as 
follows : — 


Foreign  Import.  Colonial  Imp.  Q,itartbrly  Average. 


Years. 

Wheal. 

Qrs. 

Fli.ur. 

Cwt. 

Wheat. 

Qrs. 

Flour. 

CttJt. 

Istq. 
s.  d. 

2(1  q. 
s.  d. 

3dq. 
s.  d. 

4th  q. 
8.  d. 

Bullion. 

lut. 

1838, 

1,044  225 

351 .495 

50,330 

55  0 

62  0 

69  0 

72 

6 

£9,362,009 

4 

1839, 

2.778,345 

743  245 

*’30 

43,800 

75  0 

61  0 

70  6 

67 

0 

2.887.000 

3.557.000 

5 

1840, 

2,022  100 

1,121.320 

4,600 

392,100 

66  5 

68  2 

69  4 

61 

6 

6 

1841, 

2,772.560 

632.730 

65,726 

701,815 

62  0 

62  11 

69  0 

63 

9 

5,031,000 

5 

1842, 

2.759,^ 

562,135 

38,300 

548,910 

60  4 

61  8 

58  1 

49  11 

11034.000 

4 

1843;, 

920^ 

98,103 

19.630 

294,180 

48  0 

47  2 

54  1 

51 

4 

13  933,000 

4 

1844, 

1,068,570 

306,000 

• 44,470 

774,800 

52  4 

55  8 

52  7 

46 

2 

13,776,000 

2i 

The  period  of  the  highest  price  of  bread,  and  the  greatest  drain  of  bullion,  was  the 
last  quarter  of  1838  and  the  first  three  of  1839  ; and  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  rate  of  money  was  put  up  to  6 per  cent,  the  bank  then  availing  itself 
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of  the  relaxation  of  the  usury  laws,  for  the  first  time.  The  influence  was  not  felt  fuHjr 
in  the  cotton  market,  however,  until  the  glut  in  the  foreign  markets  and  the  events  in 
China,  added  the  inactivity  of  the  export  trade  to  the  depression  in  the  home  market. 
This  was  felt  in  its  full  weight,  in  1841-2.  The  state  of  the  mill  interest,  in  Lancashire, 
was  then  as  follows: — 

CoTTOir  Mills  of  Lancashiiie,  December,  1841. 


Hands  woric- 

No.  Hone  Power.  Power  at  work.  Wh.  No.  of  hands,  ing  Dec..  *41 . 

Working  full  time,.  887  30,697  27,980  152,311  142,053 

« short  « . 139  5,801  5,127  30,105  27,764 

Idle, 138  3,397  16,774  


Total, 1,164  39,895  33,107  199,190  169,827 


This  was  the  lowest  point  of  depression  for  the  cotton  trade,  and  was  only  reached 
after  four  years  of  bad  harvests  operating  to  break  down  a most  extensive  trade  based 
upon  credit  From  that  time  a new  order  of  things  commenced,  and  efforts  to  recover 
a cash  trade,  by  reducing  prices,  were  strenuously  made.  These  were,  to  render  exist- 
ing machinery  more  productive ; to  supersede  manual  labor  by  mechanical  contrivances ; 
and,  where  manual  labor  was  still  necessary,  to  get  it  performed  by  children  and  women, 
instead  of  adult  males.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  effected,  is  seen  in  the  following 
authentic  figures : — 

Number  of  Mills,  Sfindleb,  ard  Sfinrers  m Marchester. 


Years. 

Fine  Mills. 

Spindles. 

Spinners.  Coarse  Mills. 

1,081  37 

Spindles. 

Spinnets. 

1829, 

20 

732,262 

546,466 

617,229 

1,181 

1841, 

20 

875,244 

589  37 

457 

1843, 

..  ... 

549 

322 

Thus  the  number  of  spinners,  in  1843,  was  871,  to  perform  the  same  work  that  re. 
quired  2,262,  in  1829.  The  average  wages  in  1829,  was  45a.  or  $11  80,  and  in  1841, 
$7  20,  a reduction  of  one-third  in  wages.  When  the  138  mills  in  Lancashire  were 
idle,  at  the  close  of  1841,  so  depreciated  was  mill  property,  that  a new  mill  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Manchester,  which  cost  J6120,000,  stopped,  June  12, 1840,  and  was 
•old  at  public  auction  for  jC36,100.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  then ; now,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case ; all  the  mills  are  employed,  and  many  new  ones  are  in  process  of 
erection.  The  cheap  goods  are  going  in  increasing  quantities  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  not  on  credit,  but  in  exchange  for  values.  The  China  market  alone,  has  been 
since  opened,  knd  takes  a quantity  equal  to  half  the  consumption  of  England,  and  the 
currency  of  England  is  in  such  a position,  that  it  can  suffer  no  collapse.  The  bank  of 
England  may  lose  j68,000,000  of  coin  without,  under  the  new  law,  affecting  the  cur. 
rency,  and  the  issues  of  the  country  banks  are  very  low. 

The  movement  of  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1845,  is  given 
in  the  foUowing  official  statement  of  the  “ Board  of  Currency — 

Movemert  of  the  Bares  of  New  Orlears,  November  1, 1845. 

Specie  Paying. 

TOTAL  MOVEMENT  AND  DEAD  WEIOBT. 

Cash  Liabilities.  Assets.  Circulation.  Specie.  Liabilities  Ex.  of  cap.  Asssets. 


Bk.  of  LonUiana,  4,004,435  4,737,663  932,183  2,743.790  4,606,434  81  9,571,933  59 

Canal  Bank 809,219  1,387.680  321.465  408.744  816,767  00  4,818.705  44 

City  Bank 1,365,397  1,940,217  420^400  531,227  1,604,623  35  3.841672  70 

Lou.  State  Bank...  1,296,091  1,819,240  308,922  1,026,750  14296.091  52  3.067.728  69 

Merch.&  Traders,  2,379  745  2,890.735  546.265  1,386.743  2,379,745  47  4.241  822  66 

Union  Bank, 35,181  499,086  27,660  64,826  602,067  54  8,068,596  30 

Non-Specie  Paying. 

Clttzens*  B*k 1,197,882  76,448  963,589  9,302  14205.812  44  8.288.096  97 

Consolidated  B’k.  783,791  36,900  775,180  36,900  783,791  08  2.110,784  40 


Total 911>781,742  913,387,978  94,995,665  96,206,381  913,386,233  21  944.029.342  14 


We  give,  below,  a summary  of  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  banks  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  up  to  the  Ist  of  November,  1845,  as  made  to  the  comptroller  of  the  state.  The 
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report  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Ogdensburgh,  was  not  made  in  conformity 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  therefore  could  not  be  accepted  and  included  in  the 
general  statement  The  amount  of  notes  delivered  to  that  bank  is  9^49,870,  most  of 
which  were  probably  in  circulation — ^making  the  entire  circulation  of  the  banks,  on  the 
let  November,  about  $21,625,000. 


RlSOTTRCBa. 

Loans  and  diseoonts,  - - - 909,164,861 

“ **  todirecton,  - 4,157,716 

« « to  brokers,  - 1,457,858 

Real  estate, 3,645,684 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  ...  3,181,746 

Stocks  and  prmnlssory  notes,  - - 10,902,822 

Dae  tin.  directors  oth.  than  for  loans,  etc.,  33,298 
“ brokers  “ “ « 363,278 

Bank  fund, 236,268 

Loss  and  ejqwnse  account,  - • 425,584 

Overdrafts, 133,242 

Specie,  8,884.545 

Cash  items, 5,947,585 

Bills  of  solvent  banks  mi  hand,  • 2,258,862 

“ suspended  “ - - 14,482 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers,  - 9,533,606 

Add  for  cents,  -----  561 


Liabiutibs. 

Capital,  ------ 

Profits,  - - - - 

Bank  notes  in  circulation, 

Reg'd  “ ‘‘.-- 

Due  treasurer  of  the  state. 

Due  commissioners  of  canal  fhnd,  > 
Due  depositors' on  demand. 

Due  individuals,  . . - - 

Due  banks, 

Due  treasurer  of  the  U.  S., 

Am*t  due,  not  under  other  heads,  - 
Add  for  cents,  - - - - - 


942,845,428 

5,018,043 

881,404 

20,493,965 

631,063 

1,581,330 

31,773,901 

759,250 

12.829,854 

3,002,640 

584,740 

271 


Total  resources. 


- 9190,401,907 


Total  liabilities. 


9120,401,907 


Relative  Condition  op  the  Banes  op  New  Yorx. 

The  quarterly  reports  of  the  banks  of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  the 
1st  of  November,  show  the  following  results : — 


Loans  and  discounts, 

Stocks,... 

Specie, 

Cash  items,. 

Bank  notes, 

Due  from  banks, *... 

Capital, 

Circulation, 

Deposits, 

Due  to  banks, 

Due  canal  fund, 


Feb.  1. 

$70,888,578 

10,243,043 

6,893,236 

4,839,886 

2,387,008 

7,684,850 

43.674,146 

18,513,403 

25,976,246 

11,501,102 

1,607,572 


May  1. 

$74,616,060 

10,086,904 

8,118,324 

6,180,852 

2,512,474 

7,833,713 

43,555,228 

19,581,543 

28,425,967 

12,9654^32 

1,257,358 


Aug.  1. 

$70,179,266 

10,800,606 

8,909,527 

4,754,884 

2,488,117 

7,791,489 

43,063,627 

18,461,410 

27,636,520 

13,962,146 

14^6,240 


Nov.  1. 

$74,780,435 

10,962,822 

8,884,545 

5,947,585 

2,258,862 

9,533,625 

42,845,428 

21,625,239 

31,773,991 

12,829,854 

1,581.330 


It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  items  indicating  confidence,  and  a prosperous  business, 
have  largely  increased  since  the  last  report,  and  are  larger  than  at  any  period  during  the 
year.  The  loans  and  discounts  have  increased,  since  the  Ist  of  August,  $4,601,169,  and 
are  higher  by  $134,375  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  year.  The  specie  is  $1 ,991,309 
more  than  in  February,  and  $24,982  less  than  in  August.  The  cash  items  have  in- 
creased •1  ,193,700  since  the  last  report  The  amount  due  from  banks  has  increased 
fl  ,742,137.  The  circulation  shows  the  large  increase  of  $3,160,829,  and  the  deposits 
the  still  larger  increase  of  $4,037,471. 

We  give  below  the  average  prices  of  grain,  at  Liverpool,  at  the  under-mentioned  dates : 

Average  Price  op  Grain  at  Liverpool. 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Flour. 

9,  d. 

«. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

s.  d. 

9. 

d. 

September  20 

52  6 

30 

9 

21 

7 

32 

8 

42  10 

37  0 

0 

0 

September  27, 

53  2 

30 

2 

22 

2 

33 

1 

42 

5 

38  9 

0 

0 

October  4, 

56  0 

31 

1 

23 

4 

33 

8 

43 

1 

42  6 

0 

0 

October  11, 

57  9 

31 

3 

23 

4 

34 

2 

43 

1 

44  3 

0 

0 

October  18, 

58  2 

32 

0 

32 

5 

34 

5 

44 

5 

43  0 

0 

0 

October  25, 

59  5 

33 

0 

24  11 

34 

5 

45 

5 

44  1 

0 

0 

Ag.  Av.  6 weeks,  26  2 

31 

4 

23 

1 

33 

9 

43 

6 

41  7 

0 

0 

Duty  on  Frgn.Pro.  16  0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

9 

6 

1 

0 

1 6 

9 

74 

Do.  on  Canadian,  1 0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 

74 

Do.  other  Brit.  CoL  3 0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 6 

1 

94 
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COMHERCIAl  BE6U1ATI0NS. 

THE  NEW  MEXICAN  TARIFF. 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current  publishes  the  following  translation  of  the  new  Mex- 
ican tariff.  It  is  from  the  Diario  of  Mexico : — 

Art  1.  No  essential  change  is  made  in  the  mode  in  which  vessels  bonnd  to  Mexico  are 
to  be  cleared  in  foreign  ports. 

Art  2.  All  the  ports  now  open  to  foreign  trade  continue  the  same. 

Art  3.  All  vessels  now  permitted  to  carry  goods  free  of  duty,  shall  continue  to  posses* 
the  same  privilege. 

Art  4.  The  following  articles  are  prohibited : Brandy  from  cane  (taffia)  and  all  other 
strong  liquors  not  produced  from  grapes ; except  gin,  rum,  and  other  kinds  of  spirits  men- 
tioned in  the  list ; imported  in  bottles,  jugs,  pitdiers,  and  other  vessels,  containing  not 
more  than  four  pounds  of  liquid  each ; starch,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  list ; 
anniseed  not  ground ; capers ; sugar  of  all  kinds ; rice ; raw  cotton,  in  seed  or  ginned^ 
(in  all  cases  when  cotton  wool  is  permitted  to  be  imported,  the  extraordinary  duties  to 
which  it  is  subject  shall  be  indicated ;)  indigo ; brass  and  copper  of  all  sizes ; arms,  of  all 
kinds,  muskets,  swords,  etc.,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  September  22, 1840  ^ sulphur ; 
boots  and  bootines,  with  leggins^  whether  of  leather  or  cloth,  for  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren ; metal  buttons,  on  wluch  are  stamped,  inside  or  outside,  the  arms  of  the  repuUic, 
or  of  Spain  ; coffee ; wax,  manufactured ; cast  nails  of  all  sizes ; copper,  in  bars  or  man- 
ufacture ; cumin ; tortoise  shell  and  horn,  manufactured ; epauletts,  of  every  form  and 
metal ; dressed  leather,  of  all  qualities  and  colors ; all  obscene  stamps,  pictures,  figures  ; 
and,  in  general,  all  things  of  that  sort,  hurtful  to  religion  and  morality ; curbs,  bitts,  spurs, 
made  in  the  fashion  of  the  country ; galloon  of  metal,  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  whatever  ; 
goat  and  deer  skins,  dressed,  except  such  as  are  manufactured  in  the  country,  or  em- 
^oyed  in  machinery  ; all  kinds  of  coarse  cloth  ; wheat  or  flour,  the  importation  of  which 
into  Yucatan  is  permitted ; cotton  cloths,  do,  thread  and  twist,  of  all  qualities,  numbers 
and  colors  ; soap,  of  all  kinds  ; childrens’  toys,  not  applicable  to  models  for  instruction  or 
ornament ; crockery  ware,  comprehending  all  household  utensils  of  clay,  vitrified  or  not, 
with  or  without  painting ; books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  which  shall  be  prohibited 
by  the  competent  authority  ; receipts,  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  and  permits  of  the  custom- 
house, printed,  engraved,  or  lithographed;  lard;  molasses;  wood  for  building,  of  all 
kinds,  except  for  ship-building  and  masts ; excepting,  also,  fine  wood  for  cabinet  work, 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Tampico  and  Matamoras,  according  to  the  decree  of  June  3, 
1840,  and  generally  all  the  woods  mentioned  in  the  list ; harness  and  saddles,  of  all  kinds, 
with  their  appurtenances ; playing-cards,  of  all  kinds,  except  those  used  in  ot^r  countries, 
and  not  bearing  the  figures  on  Mexican  cards ; gold  leaf,  pure  or  mixed ; woollen  doth  of 
coarse  qualities ; parchment,  except  for  drawing ; shot ; lead  in  bars  or  plates ; powder, 
except  for  hunting,  also  petards  and  crackers  for  children,  and  all  other  articles  made  of 
powder ; fulminating  powder  being  allowed  to  be  imported  in  the  farm  of  the  revenue  ; 
except  always  powder  brought  by  armed  vessels  for  their  own  use,  according  to  the  de- 
cree of  July  19, 1834,  promulgated  by  the  general  administration  of  the  revenue  on  the 
31st  of  the  same  month,  Na  129  ; ploughshares  of  the  same  form  with  those  used  in  the 
country  ; masks  of  all  kinds — and  cloth,  painted  or  printed  to  imitate  them  ; clothing  of 
all  kinds,  including  sacerdotal  vestments  and  ornaments— except  belts  of  coarse  cloth 
(vandas-du  bnraton)  with  or  widiout  fringe;  ornamental  buttons  of  all  kinds,  leather 
shirts,  netting  drawers  of  cotton,  wool  or  silk,  gloves,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  hats,  and 
suspenders ; common  salt ; saltpetre ; coat-lining,  fine  and  common ; tallow,  raw  and 
melted ; tobacco  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  forms,  cannot  be  imported,  except  for  the  farm  of 
tobacco — tobacco  in  small  Quantities  may  be  imported  for  personal  use,  according  to  law; 
cotton  stuffs,  plain  or  figurea,  brown  or  white,  pure  or  mixed,  not  exceeding  Airty  threads 
to  the  qr.  inch,  Mexican  on  both  sides ; cotton,  figured  in  imitation  of  kersey,  brown, 
pure  or  mixed,  not  exceeding  thirty  threads  in  the  same  space ; cotton  stufiis,  plain,  colored 
or  striped,  pure  or  mixed ; not  exceeding  twenty-five  threads  to  the  same  space,  of  fixed 
color — ^by  fixed  wlor  is  signified  not  only  that  which  suffers  no  change  by  the  action  of 
water,  soap  or  light,  but  that  which  resists  these  agents  sufficiently  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  for  brown  or  white  cotton,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  article  produced  in  the  country ; 
coiton  stufls,  plain,  colored  or  striped,  pure  or  mixed,  the  coloring  of  which  is  not  fixed, 
and  not  ex^eding  thirty  threads  to  the  same  space ; meats,  pickled,  dried  or  salted,  and 
all  preparations  of  pork,  minced  or  cut  up,  excepting,  always,  puddings,  sausages,  smoked 
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bacon,  and  saucissons  ;~wheat,  and  all  bread  stuffs,  except  Indian  com,  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned by  the  law  of  March  29, 1827  ; shoes  and  slippers ; zarapes,  blankets  of  wool  or 
eotton. 

Art  5.  The  basis  of  the  tariflf  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  articles  not  specified  will 
be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  heretofore  practised,  and  the  same  rule  will  serve  for  cal- 
culating the  duties  in  the  interior,  according  to  the  laws  now  in  force.  The  dues  for 
anchorage  and  damage,  the  duties  of  municipalities  and  localities,  will  continue  as  in 
times  past. 

All  goods  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  and  liable  to  measurement  by  the  inch,  when  they 
have  no  fixed  vara  of  breadth,  will  be  subject  to  the  laws  respectively  applicable  to  them  ; 
but  when  they  exceed  a vara  in  breadth,  will  be  taxed  by  the  square  vara. 

Art  6,  Duties  shall  be  levied  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit : Olive  oil, 
per  100  lb.  $5  ; gin  in  bottles  or  jugs,  containing  not  less  than  4 lb,  vessel  not  included, 
per  GWt$16;  rum  and  arack,  do,  $18;  brandy  from  grapes,  without  allowance  for 
leakage,  $12 ; almonds,  sweet  and  bitter,  shelled,  $6 ; do,  do,  in  shells,  i4;  saffron, 
dry  or  oiled  per  lb.  $1  50  ; codfish,  and  all  other  salt  fish,  dry  or  smoked,  per  cwt.  $4; 
cocoa  of  Guayaquill,  Para,  or  the  islands,  $4 ; do.  all  other,  $8  ; cinnamon  of  all  kinds. 
Cassia,  and  Canelon,  per  lb.  $1 ; raisins,  figs,  and  dry  fruits,  per  lb.  $3 ; pepper,  fine 
and  common,  $8 ; vinegar,  $3 ; white  wine  in  casks,  without  allowance  for  leakage, 
«5;  white  wine  in  bottles,  without  do,  $8  ; red  do  in  casks  do,  «5j  do  do  in  bottles, 
without  allowance  for  breakage. 

Vakious  Articles. — Steel,  per  cwt.  $2 ; wax,  white  or  yellow,  $32 ; spermaceti, 
manufactured,  $25 ; do  raw,  $12  50 ; iron  of  all  sorts,  in  bars,  round,  square,  wrought, 
platina,  mineral,  bars,  $1  50 ; iron,  hammered  or  cast,  $3 ; paper,  no  change  in  the 
duties ; hats,  not  dressed,  $2  ; do  all  others,  $3 ; tin  of  all  kinds,  per  100  lb.  $4  50. 

Hardware. — Articles  of  iron  above  mentioned,  are  admitted ; they  were  prohibited  by 
the  decree  of  August  14,  1842,  except  those  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  protected  ar- 
ticles— ^the  rest  are  classed  as  accurately  as  it  was  possible  to  do— and  are  liable  to  duty 
by  the  quintal,  as  follows ; articles  of  iron,  $3,  to  $10 ; hardware  in  general,  $6,  to  $40  ; 
glass  ware  and  porcelain  of  all  kinds,  colors  and  descriptions ; except  glass  and  crystal 
joined,  and  other  articles  named  in  the  catalogue,  without'  allowance  for  breakage,  per 
cwt  $6  ; glass  ware  of  all  kinds,  without  allowance  for  breakage,  $10. 

FtraNiTXTRE  AND  Carriaoes. — Furniture,  new  and  old  of  all  sorts,  and  of  wood,  orna- 
mented, painted,  varnished  or  gilt,  per  quintal,  $15 ; chariots  of  two  wheels  each,  $25  ; 
do  four  do,  $100 ; gigs  of  two  wheels,  $60 ; small  carriages  with  two  seats,  $150 ; 
do  do  with  four  or  more  seats,  $200 ; coaches,  landaus,  and  other  carriages  with  two  or 
more  seats,  $300 ; stages  or  omnibus,  with  any  number  of  seats,  $ 100. 

In  levying  the  duties  on  this  kind  of  article,  no  distinction  will  be  made  between  new 
and  old,  and  it  is  understood  that  such  vehicles  may  be  prevented  from  running  on  the 
public  ways,  if  their  wheels  are  not  of  the  size  prescribed  by  the  police. 

Flax,  Hemp,  Tow,  etc. — Raw  flax  and  hemp,  per  vara,  7 cents ; do,  do,  in  hanks,  pep 
ib.  60  cents ; twine,  flax,  hemp,  or  tow,  per  100  lb.  $4  ; flax  clear,  or  with  the  seeds,  per 
100  lb.  $3 ; cloths  of  flax,  hemp,  or  tow,  white  or  raw,  36  threads  to  the  quarter  inch, 
Mexican,  per  vara,  7 cts. ; da  with  more  than  36  threads  do.  9 cents ; da  painted,  plain 
or  striped,  8 cts. ; do.  white  or  raw,  worked  in  colors  like  kersey,  11  cts. ; do.  worked  at 
plain,  18  cents. 

Note^ — ^AU  kinds  of  cloth,  in  which  there  is  a mixture  of  cotton,  will  be  considered  aa 
cotton. 

Wool,  Hair-Cloth,  &a — Carpets  and  mock  velvet,  per  vara,  75  cts. ; cassimere,  do., 
75  cts. ; wool,  raw,  per  100  lbs.,  $4 ; cloth,  fine,  per  vara,  $1 ; do.  coarse,  white  or  co- 
lored, 12^  cts. ; da  worked,  striped  like  kerseys,  75  cts. 

The  cloths  mentioned  in  the  list,  when  miz^  with  other  material  than  wool,  except 
metal  or  silk,  shall  be  considered  as  all  wool. 

Silks. — Laces,  per  lb.,  $12 ; silk,  unbleached,  in  skeins,  per  lb.,  $1 ; do.  do.  flocks, 
$2 ; all  stuf&  made  of  pure  silk,  $3.  All  goods  mixed  with  silk,  shall  be  charged  as. 
follows : — Silk  and  cotton,  $l  50 ; do.  flax,  •1  80 ; da  wool,  $2  ; goods  of  more  than  ^ 
two  materials,  except  metals,  as  flax,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  $2 ; goods  of  silk,  or  any 
other  material  except  metal,  shall  pay  by  measure. 

Coxzoirif-n^Stnfls  plain  or  striped,  white  or  brown,  30  threads  to  the  quarter  inch  Mexi- 
can, per  yaad,  15t  ctsi ; do.  brown,  striped  like. kersey,  more  than  30  threads  to  the  quarter, 
inch,  15  cts* ; except  cottonade,  plush,  velvet,  white,  per  vara,  11  cents;  stufis  colored, 
plain,  with  printed  stripes,  more  than  26  threads  to  the  quarter  inch,  10  ct&  ; do.  do. 
stamped  like'  kersey,  plush,  bordered,  plain  or  fringed,  10  cts. ; thread  cotton,  or  cotton 
and  wool,  indudiog  the  weight  of  the  paper  boxes,  &c.,  per  lb.,  50  eta ; stockings,  men’a 
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and  women’s,  per  dozen,  (1  50 ; do.  do.  do.  children’s,  50  cts. ; muslins,  plain  white, 
bordered  or  plain,  not  more  than  30  threads  to  the  quarter  inch,  per  vara,  12^  cts. ; mus- 
lins, lawns,  and  other  goods  of  cotton,  very  thin,  white  or  colored,  bordered  or  plain,  with 
any  greater  number  of  threads,  12^  cts. ; handkerchiefs,  printed,  striped,  or  squared,  26 
threads  to  the  quarter  inch,  9 cts. ; do.  white,  plain,  figured,  or  colored,  more  than  30 
threads  to  the  quarter  inch,  11  cts. ; do.  white,  striped,  being  a square  vara,  14  cts. ; do. 
white,  bordered,  or  plain,  same  size,  16  cts. ; do.  white  or  colored,  very  thin,  same  size, 
no  matter  how  many  threads,  12^  cts. ; lace,  including  cartons,  boxes,  &c.,  per  lb., 

We  have  no  time,  says  the  Diario,  to  insert  the  whole  list  of  these  articles.  The  va- 
riety, besides,  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the  duties 
upon  them.^  We  shall,,  therefore,  only  say,  that  in  levying  the  duties,  the  value  at  the 
place  of  production  is  taken  into  consideration,  giving  as  much  indulgence  as  possible 
when  they  are  employed  in  our  own  manufactures,  as  coloring  matter,  &c.,  Slc. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  MANILLA. 

PORT  CHAROES — ^IMPORT  DUTIES — ^EXPORT  DUTIES — ^ENTREPORT  DUTIES — ^PORT  AND  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE REGULATIONS — TERMS  FOR  SALES  AND  PURCHASES. 

Port  Charges — On  foreign  vessels,  2 rs.  per  ton,  and  one  half  on  such  that  neither  load 
or  unloaded  cargo,  besides  fees  amounting  from  95  to  $15,  according  to  the  size  of  vessels. 
Monies — The  Spanish  dollar  divided  into  8 rs.,  and  me  real  into  12  grains,  or  20  cents. 
Weights — ^The  pecal  equal  to  137^  lbs.  Spanish,  fl40  lbs.  English)  the  quintal  to  100,  and 
the  arroba  to  24,  these  being  2 per  cent  heavier  than  the  English  lb.  Measures — ^The 
cavan,  which  contains  5,996  cubic  inches,  and  is  divided  into  25gantas.  The  vara,  which 
has  36  inches,  and  is  8 per  cent  shorter  than  the  English  yard,  by  which  latter  cotton  and 
other  manufactures  are  sold  by  the  importers.  A corge  is  20  pieces. 

Import  Duties — Spanish  commodities,  by  Spanish  vessels,  pay  3 per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  8 by  foreign.  Foreign  commodities,  by  foreign  vessels,  14  per  cent,  and  7 by  Span- 
ish ; in  general,  being  6 per  cent,  under  national  flag  from  Singapore,  and  9 from  China. 
Spirits  and  strong  liquors,  produce  of  Spain,  by  Spanish  vessels,  10  per  cent,  and  25  by 
foreign ; if  they  be  foreign  produce,  by  Spanish  vessels,  30  per  cent,  and  60  by  foreign. 
Cider  and  beer,  produce  of  Spain,  by  Spanish  vessels,  3 per  cent,  and  10  by  foreign  ; if 
they  be  foreign  produce,  by  Spanish  vessels,  20  and  25  by  foreign.  AU  Spanish  wines, 
by  national  vessels,  3 per  cent,  and  8 by  foreign.  Foreign  wines,  by  Spanish  vessels,  40 
per  cent  and  50  by  foreign,  except  champagne,  which  pays,  by  Spanish  vessels,  7 per  cent 
and  14  by  foreign.  Cotton  twist,  grey,  blaok,  blue  and  purple — ^knives,  or  boloe,  such  as 
the  natives  use — ^ready  made  clothes,  boots,  shoes — ^preserved  fruits,  confectionary  and 
vinegar,  by  Spanish  vessels,  20  per  cent,  and  30  by  foieign.  British  and  other  fmeign 
cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  made  in  imitation  of  native  cloths,  chiefly  stripes  or  checks 
of  black,  blue  and  purple  colors,  Madras  and  Bengal  grey,  white  and  printed  cottons,  tow- 
els, table-napkins,  and  table-cloths,  15  per  cent  by  Spanish  vessels,  and  25  by  foreign. 
Biche  de  mer,  rattans,  diamonds,  tortoise-sbell,  M.  O.  P.  shell  and  bird’s-nest,  1 per  cent 
by  Spanish  vessels,  and  2 by  foreign.  Machinery  of  all  soite  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industry  of  the  country,  cotton  twist  of  red,  rose,  yellow,  and  green  colors,  gold  and  sil- 
ver coined  or  uncoined,  plants,  and  seeds,  free.  Tropicid  productions,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Phillippines,  also  arrack  and  gunpowder  are  prohibited.  Opium  is  only  admitted  to 
be  deposited  for  re-exportation.  Swcnds,  fowling-pieces,  muskets,  pistols  and  warlike 
stores  may  be  deposited  for  re-export,  and  cannot  be  Introduced  without  the  special  license 
of  government ; but  cannon  and  drem  swords  are  admitted. 

Export  Duties — Commodities  and  produce  of  every  description  to  Spain,  by  natioDal 
vessels,  pay  1 per  cent,  and  2 by  foreign.  Elsewhere  1^  by  Spanish  vessels,  and  3 by 
foreign.  Hemp,  by  national  vessels  to  whatever  destination,  1 per  cent,  and  2 by  foreign, 
gfiice,  by  Spanish  vessels,  free,  and  4^  per  cept  by  foreign.  Manufactured  tobaoco,  and 
cordage,  of  Manila  hemp,  free  by  all  flags.  Gold  dust,  gold  in  bars,  and  silver  in  bars, 
free. 

Entrefort  Duties — One  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  entry,  and  1 per  cent  at  the  exporta- 
ti(m,  with  one  per  cent  more  if  the  commodities  should  be  kept  there  more  than  twelve 
mouths,  two  years  being  the  longest  time  allowed  for  it 

Port  and  Custom-House  Regulations — Vessels  newly  arrived  are  not  to  communicate 
with  the  shore  until-  having  been  visited  by  the  port  captain’s  boat ; and  within  thffty 
hours  after  this  visit,  a manifest  miut  be  presented,  stating  packages,  marks,  and  nomben. 
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but  the  vessel  may  retain  her  cargro  40  da3r8  in  transit,  without  stating  whether  for  con- 
sumption or  deposit ; and  without  being  obliged  to  land,  or  incurring  any  charge  on  the 
same,  except  gunpowder,  pocket-pistols  and  forbidden  arms. 

Terms  for  Sales  and  Purchases — Sales  are  generally  made,  duty  paid,  at  three  to 
five  months  credit,  occasionally  at  2 J per  cent  discount  for  prompt  payment,  and  exports 
are  bought  for  cash. 

BRITISH  CUSTOMS— DISCHARGE  OF  SHIPS  CARGOES. 

The  inspector  General  of  the  coast  guard  service  having  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missioners to  a proposition,  authorising  the  pa3rment  of  expenses,  etc.,  to  officers  in  that 
branch  of  the  revenue,  when  kept  in  charge  of  any  goods  beyond  fourteen  days;  the  board 
have  granted  the  request,  and  orders  have  been  issued  that  the  inspectors  of  the  Thames 
do  govern  themselves  in  this  matter  from  the  present  time  accordingly,  observing  that  the 
parties,  owners  of  the  ships,  or  merchants,  are  not  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  of  the 
expenses,  except  in  cases  where  there  may  have  been  unnecessary  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  the  cargoes.  This  order  has  further  been  communicated  to  the  collectors  and  con- 
trollers of  the  revenue  at  the  various  out-ports  through  the  United  Kingdom,  with  direct- 
ions to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  cases  of  ^e  kind,  so  far  as  they  are  respectively 
concerned. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

VERGAT  FAIRWAY  BUOYS. 

The  Royal  Netherland  Minisier  of  Marine,  has,  under  dkte  of  May  19,  published  the 
following: — That  in  consequence  of  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Veergat 
fairway,  the  buoys  in  the  fairway  between  the  bank  Scotsman,  and  the  shore  of  Walch- 
eren,  have  been  increased,  so  that  the  Veergat,  besides  the  black  buoy.  No.  1,  at  the  Room- 
pot,  (Creampot,)  which,  at  the  same  time  serves  as  the  outer  buoy  of  the  Veergat,  and 
the  red  bouy  of  the  west  point  of  Onrust,  (which  in  reality  separates  the  Veergat,  and  the 
Roompot,)  has  five  black  and  three  white  buoys,  viz : 

1.  The  black  buoy  No.  1,  in  43  palms  depth  of  water.  Bearings:  the  steeple  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  between  the  watch-house  and  hut  placed  next  to  it  of  the  east  watering. 

2.  A black  buoy  No.  2,  depth  of  water  43  palms.  Bearings:  the  mill  of  our  Lady’s 
Polder,  between  the  mill  and  church  steeple  of  the  so-called  “ cow-mill,”  below  Veere  in 
the  trees  of  the  east  watering. 

3.  White  buoy  No.  1,  depth  of  water  43  palms.  Bearings:  the  mill  of  our  Lady’s 
Polder,  in  the  inill-bnilding ; the  watch-house  of  the  east  watering,  in  the  Hospital  of 
Veere. 

4.  Black  buoy  No.  3,  depth  of  water  48  palms.  Bearings : the  corn-mill  just  easterly 
of  a small  house  with  a red-tiled  roof,  below  Veere  a small  house  on  Kamperland,  between 
two  farm-houses. 

5.  black  buoy  No.  4,  in  43  palms  of  water.  Bearings : the  small  steeple  of  Gapinge, 
against  the  fort  of  Ton  Hoak ; the-  small  tower  of  our  Lady’s  Polder  just  visible  ateut 
the  Downs. 

6.  White  buoy  No.  2,  depth  of  water  43  palms.  Bearings : the  steeple  of  the  hospital 
at  Veere,  against  the  comer  of  the  fort  of  Ten  Hoak. 

7.  Black  buoy  No.  5,  depth  of  water  27  palms.  Bearings : the  cow-mill  just  free  of  the 
east  comer  of  the  watch-house  of  the  east  watering ; a small  out-house  against  the  north 
comer  of  a greater  one  on  Kamperland. 

It  is  also  notified  under  date  of  June  30,  that  the  buoys  of  the  West  Friesland  Seagatt 
are  at  present  as  follows : 

1.  A white  and  red  painted  buoy,  serving  as  an  outermost  buoy,  in  the  depth  of  water 
of  100  palms,  under  the  following  bearings : a large  beacon  or^scheermonikoog ; a small 
ditto  on  Engelman’s  Plate ; three  white  buoys  opposite  the  south  shore. 

The  course  from  the  outer  buoy  is  through  the  middle  of  the  fairway,  as  far  as  the 
third  black,  or  the  so-called  buoy  before  the  middle  gat  S.  £.,  at  a depth  of  water  of  100 
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palms,  Ae  water  being  deepest  near  the  white  buoys,  and  the  more  shallow  near  the  out. 

ennost  black  buoy.  ui.  xr  w iv 

The  stream  in  this  north-west  sea-gat  runs  usually  S.  E.  by  E.,  and  the  ebb  JN.  W.  by 
W.  The  depth  of  water  is  taken  at  usud  low  water,  and  the  bearings  according  to  com- 
pass. 


LIGHTS  ON  THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  FRANCE. 

Hydrographic  Office,  Admiralty,  2nd  July,  1845. 


The  French  government  has  announced  that,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1845,  the  follow- 
ing lights  will  be  established  on  the  north  coast  of  France  : 

1.  Flashing  Light  of  Ilb  Vierge.— This  light  will  be  varied  every  four  minutes,  by  a 
red  flash,  and  each  flash  will  be  preceded  and  followed  by  short  eclipses. 

The  light-house  stands  110  yards  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Vierge  Island, 
miles  E.  N.  E.  by  compass  from  the  outer  anchorage  of  Abervrac’h,  in  latitude  48, 38, 23 


N.  longitude,  4,  34, 0 W.  /...■•  j 

The  light  is  108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  high  water  of  sprmg  Udes,  and  may 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  15  miles.  ' , v i 

2 and  3.— Two  Lights  of  Abervrac’h.— The  westernmost  of  these  light-houses  is  pU- 
ced  on  Vrac’h  Island,  which  lies  to  the-  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  Abervrac’h,  in  latimde 
48,  36,  57  N.,  longitude  4 34  30  W.  The  light  will  be  red,  and  fixed,  and  wiU  stod  59 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  high  water  of  spring  tides.  It  will  be  visible,  in  fine 
weather,  at  the  distance  of  4 miles.  , ,,  i r 

The  ea8lil*nmo8t  light  is  also  fixed,  but  bright,  and  will  be  placed]  on  the  tower  of 
Plouguemeau  church,  nearly  4 miles  S.  E.  by  E.,  by  compass,  from  the  above  light  on  lie 
Vrac’h.  It  will  stand  226  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high-water  at  spring  tides, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  10  miles. 

Note.— The  red  light  of  He  Vrac’h  is  one  with  Plouguemeau  light,  will  be  the  lead- 
ing mark  for  ranning  into  Abervrac’h  creek  from  the  sea ; but  it  will  pass  within  80 
of  a rock  called  the  Petit  Pot  de  Beurre,  which  lies  in  the  outer  anchorage  of  Abervrac’h, 
and  which  must  be  left  to  the  northward.  The  light-house  on  He  Vrac’h,  will  be  painted 
white,  so  that  the  above  mark  will  be  equally  conspicuous  by  day. 

It  is  intended  to  establish  two  small  inner  lights,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  vessels  not 
only  into  the  principal  anchorage  of  Abervrach’,  but  up  to  the  creeks  of  Anges,  and  St. 
Antoine,  which  is  dry  at  low  water. 

It  is  high  water  at  full,  and  change  in  Abervrac’h,  at  4 hours  and  17  minutes ; and  or- 
dinary spring  tides  rise  about  25  feet 


ROCK  ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  ANGLESEA. 

Captain  Becker,  in  a letter  to  Lieutenant  Sarsfield,  sa)rs,  that  commander  Robinson 
has  found  the  rock  on  the  eastern  coast,  oflf  Anglesea,  on  which  the  steam-vessel  Queen 
Victoria  sunk  last  June.  Bearings  from  the  pinnacle  on  the  Gravel  Bank : Cemaes  Mill 
a quarter  of  a point  open  east  of  the  beacon,  beanng  S.  E.  ) S.  Kemlyn  Mill,  touching 
the  eastern  end  of  Kemlyn  Farm,  bearing  S.  Highwater  mark  of  Henborth  Point  in  one 
with  Pencaen  Beacon,  S.  W.  i S.  Captain  Becker  says:  “ It  is  with  pleasure  I add  that 
the  public  spirited  conduct  of  the  company,  in  placing  a vessel  at  commander  Robinsmi’s 
service  on  this  occiisioD,  has  thus  led  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  this  discovery.” 


SAND  BANKS  OFF  WEXFORD. 

These  banks  lie  from  the  Tuskar  N.  16.  E 8§  miles ; from  the  Blackwater  buoy  S 31, 
W.  21  miles ; from  north  end  of  Long  Bank,  N 87,  E 21  miles,  and  from  the  new  grounds 
N 25,  E 41  miles ; where  these  bearings  intersect  there  is  but  15  feet  of  water.  It  is 
(within  the  5 fathom  line)  If  miles  in  length,  having  several  shoal  spots  upon  it. 

To  the  southward  of  the  above,  about  one.third  the  distance  towards  the  new  grounds. 
Is  another  small  ridge  (175  fathoms  in  length)  having  41  fathoms  on  it 

The  soundings,  between  Blackwater  Bank  and  the  above,  are  7,  8,  and  6 fathoms,  and 
between  it  and  the  Long  Bank,  15  to  6 fathoms.  Again,  to  the  southward,  between  it 
and  the  narrow  ridge  of  1 fathom,  there  are  7 and  8 fathoms ; between  this  ridge  and  the 
new  grounds  are  15  and  16  fathoms,  up  to  7 and  5 fathom& 
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COMMERCIAI  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  the  commercial  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  situated  in  32°  46'  33"  north 
latitude,  and  79°  57'  27"  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  2°  56'  3"  west  longitude 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  is  about  755  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  New  York.  The  pfo- 
gress  of  the  population  of  the  city  has  been  small,  although  steady,  compared  with  the 
cities  of  the  west,  and  the  northern  Atlantic  cities.  In  1790,  it  was  16,359,  and  according 
to  the  last  census;  (1840,)  it  had  increased  to  29,251,  of  which  nearly  one  half,  14,000, 
were  slaves.  If,  however,  we  add  11,876,  the  population  of  St  Philip’s  parish,  north  of 
the  dty,  which,  although  not  within  its  chartered  limits,  is  virtually  a part  of  the  city,  we 
have  a population  of  41,137. 

The  trade  of  Charleston  is  extensive,  comprising  that  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  state, 
and  including  much  of  that  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Its  tonnage  in  1840,  amount- 
ed to  29,250.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  convenient,  but  obstructed  by  a bar  at  its 
mouth,  across  which  are  four  principal  channels.  The  north  channel  has  a depth  of  water 
at  high  tide  of  about  fourteen  feet,  and  at  low  water  of  about  nine  f^et  The  middle 
channel,  called  the  Overall,  has  a depth  at  high  water  of  about  twelve  feet,  and  at  low 
water  of  seven  feet ; but  the  bar  here  has  a considerable  breadth  across,  which  renders 
the  passage  less  convenient  The  ship  channel,  at  the  south,  has  a depth  of  seventeen 
feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  and  of  ten  feet  at  low  tide,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  for  large 
vessels.  It  lies  E.  by  S.  from  the  light-house.  South  of  this  is  Lawford’s  channel,  which, 
at  high  water,  has  a depth  of  ten  feet,  and  at  low  water  of  six  feet  After  entering  the 
harbour,  the  channel,  which  is  deep,  passes  very  near  the  S.  end  of  Sullivan’s  island. 
Here  Fort  Moultrie  is  situated.  The  harbour  is  also  defended  by  Castle  Pinkney,  on  an 
island  in  the  harbour,  two  miles  E.  of  the  city ; and  by  Fort  Johnson,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  harbour,  nearly  opposite.  A fort  is  also  erecting  on  a sand-bar,  opposite  to  Fort  Moul- 
trie, called  Fort  Sumter.  It  stands  close  upon  the  channel ; and,  when  completed,  will 
be  most  efficient  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  In  an  isolated  part  of  the  suburbs,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  the  state  has  erected  nine  fire-proof  magazines  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  public  powder,  and  as  the  depositories  for  that  of  the  merchants.  They  are  dis- 
posed in  three  ranges,  and  are  built  of  brick,  in  a circular  form,  with  conical  roofs.  The 
centre  buildings,  designed  exclusively  for  the  public  powder,  is  the  largest,  and  will  con- 
tain 4,000  kegs.  The  roof  is  bomb-proof.  The  other  buildings  will  each  contain  1,000 
kegs. 

Charleston  contained,  in  1840,  27  foreign  commercial,  and  34  commissioh  houses  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  with  a capital  of  $3,564,750  ; 428  retail  stores,  with  a capital  of 
$3,317,450 ; seven  lumber-yards,  with  a capital  of  $50,000;  three  grist-mills  and  four 
saw-mills,  manufactured  articles  to  ihe  amount  of  $225,000,  employing  a capital  of 
$334,000.  Vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $60,000.  Eight  printing-offices,  five 
binderies,  four  daily,  three  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  four  period!, 
cals,  employed  a capital  of  $120,000.  Eighty-four  brick  and  stone,  and  twenty-six  wooden 
houses  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $927,700.  The  total  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  manufactures,  was  $770,500.  The  exports  of  Charleston,  in  1840,  were  over  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

Charleston  possesses  great  facilities  for  trade  with  the  interior.  A canal  22  miles  long 
connects  the  west  branch  of  Cooper  river  with  Santee  river ; and  this  river,  together  with 
the  Congaree,  its  principal  branch,  has  been  so  impro^  ed  as  to  extend  the  navigation  to 
Columbia  But  its  most  important  communication  wiffi  the  interior,  is  by  means  of  the 
South  Carolina  railroad,  extending  136  miles  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  on  Savannah 
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river,  opposite  to  Augusta,  Georgia.  A branch  of  it  extends  62  miles,  from  Branchvillo 
to  Columbia.  Three  lines  of  packets  connect  Charleston  with  the  city  of  New  York. 
One  of  these  consists  of  six  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  port  every  five  da3r8. 
Another  consists  of  eight  brigs,  one  of  which  sails  every  fourth  day.  There  is^  another 
line,  which  consists  of  six  brigs.  Numerous  steam-boats  ply  to  Savannah,  Beaufort, 
Georgetown,  Columbia,  St  Augustine,  and  other  places.  The  carrying  trade  is  exten- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  northern  states,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  custom-house  returns,  exhibits  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Charleston,  for  the  last  twenty-two  years : — 


Imports  and  Exports  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  each  year,  from  1841  to  1845. 


Year*. 

1821,. 

1822,. 

1823, 

1824,. 


Import*. 

®3, 007, 114 
2,883,586 
2,670,705 
2,166,185 


Exports. 

#7,200,511 

7,260,320 

6,898,814 

8,034,082 


Total, #10,727,589  #29,393,727 

Average,. 2,681,897  7,348,432 

Imports,  two-fifths  of  exports  in  value. 

1825,  #1,892,297  #11,056,742 

1826,  1,534,483  7,554,036 

1827,  1,434,106  8,322,561 

1828,  1,242,048  6,550,712 

1829,  1,139,618  8,175,586 

1830,  1,054,619  7,627,031 

1831,  14238,163  6,5754202 

1832,  1,213,725  7,752,731 


Total, #10,749,059  #63,614,601 

Average, 1,343,632  7,951,825 

Imports,  one-sixth,  of  exports  in  value. 

1833,  #1,517,705  #8434,325 

1834,  1,7874267  114207.208 

1835,  1,891,805  11,338,016 

1836,  2,806,361  13,684,376 

1837,  2,510,860  114220,161 

1838,  2,318,791  11,042,070 

1839,  3,086,077  10,385,426 

1840,  2,058,8'5'0  10,036,789 

1841 1,557,431  8,043,284 

1842, 1.359,465  7,525,723 


Total, #20,894,632 

Average, 2,089,463 

Imports,  one-fiffii  of  exports  in  value. 


1843,  #14294,709 

1844,  1,131,515 

1845,  822,602 


#102,917,358 

10,291,736 

#7,760,809 

7,4334282 

8,635,896 


Total, #3,248,826  • #23,829,987 

Average, 1,082,942  7,943,329 


Imports,  one-seventh  of  exports  in  value. 


The  averages  under  the  various  tarifis,  show  as  follows 

4 years,  1821  to  1824 #2,681 ,897  #7,348,432 

8 « 1825  to  1832, 1,343,632  7,951,825 

10  “ 1833  to  1842, 2,089,463  10.291.736 

3 “ 1843  to  1845, 1,082,942  7,943,329 

Our  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  Charleston,  are  rather  meagre,  and  we  should 
esteem  it  a favor  if  some  resident  of  that  dty,  or  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  would 
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furnish  us  with  an  article,  or  authentic  materials  for  a comprehensive  view  of  the  com- 
merce and  resources,  not  only  of  that  city,  but  of  the  state.  It  is  our  design  to  embody, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  full  and  correct  state- 
ments of  the  industrial  resources  of  every  section  of  the  country,  and  thus  render  our 
journal,  what  it  has  been  our  endeavor  from  the  start,  a truly  national  work,  free  from  all 
party  or  sectional  bias. 

COMMERCE  OF  MANILLA. 

Manilla,  is  the  sea-port  city  of  the  Philippine  islands,  and  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
setdements  in  the  east  It  is  the  only  port  in  the  Spanish  Phillippines  with  which  Spanish 
vessels  to,  or  from  Europe,  or  foreign  vessels  from  any  quarter,  are  allowed  to  trade. 
Spanish  vessels  trading  to  China,  Singapore,  etc.,  are,  however,  allowed  to  proceed  to 
various  out-ports,  and  there  take  on  board  their  outward  cargo.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  sugar,  which  is,  by  far  the  most  important ; hemp,  and  stuffs  made  of  hemp ; 
rice,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sent  to  China ; indigo,  japan,  and  other  woods ; tobacco, 
segars,  coffee,  cotton,  tortc^e-shell,  hides,  ebony,  etc.  The  tobacco  of  the  Phillippine 
islands  is  excellent,  and  might  be  produced  in  any  quantity  ; but  its  growth  is  compara- 
tively limited  by  its  being  made  a government  monopoly.  The  United  States,  France, 
and  Belgium,  have  consuls,  and  each  of  the  Canton  marine  insurance  companies  has  an 
agent  at  Manilla.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  neither  fire,  nor  life  insurance 
offices  nor  agencies ; nor  is  there  any  newspaper,  or  other  periodical  publication,  issued  at 
Manilla. 

We  have  received,  however,  from  a correspondent  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine,  C. 
Geiswold,  Esq.,  formerly  of  New  York,  a printed  sheet  of  tables,  showing  the  quantity 
of  sugar  exported  from  Manilla,  during  ten  years,  from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive.  From 
this  sheet  we  propose  to  give  a tabular  statement  of  the  sugar  export  of  Manilla,  in  each 
year,  from  1835  to  1845 : — 


Enolahi).  Australia.  Sinoapori. 

Yean.  Tons.  Cwts.  Qn.  Tons.  Cwts.  Q,n.  . Tons.  Cwts.  Cl. 

1835,  3,578  18  0 67  11  2 304  1 0 

1836,  5,907  10  3 106  5 0 

1837,  2,972  11  3 121  6 1 372  8 0 

1838,  5,527  10  0 956  7 2 66  17  2 

1839,  5,636  13  1 3,041  10  1 

1840,  5,763  3 0 3,548  15  0 75  8 3 

1841,  4,886  19  0 3,127  0 0 129  19  3 

1842,  4,099  17  3 6,980  4 0 220  10  2 

1843,  10,175  1 2 4,847  2 0 84  3 1 

1844,  8,167  1 2 3,999  2 1 65  7 2 

Table — Continued. 

Bombay.  Spain.  America. 

Yean.  Tons.  Cwts.  Q,n.  Tons.  Cwts.  Qn.  Tons.  Cwts.  Q. 

1835,  635  16  1 153  18  0 5,380  17  0 

1836,  110  12  2 8,689  10  2 

1837,  2,600  0 0 500  0 2 2,781  14  1 

1838,  1,324  13  3 930  6 2 2,366  7 1 

1839,  1,214  17  2 775  8 0 4,221  16  1 

1840,  2,111  6 1 657  12  2 2,916  11  2 

1841,  2,172  1 1 563  15  3 3,590  5 0 

1842,  2,810  15  0 507  15  0 3,057  9 0 

1843,  2,932  15  0 313  11  0 3,235  1 0 

1844,  3,446  3 3 608  6 2 4,173  11  1 
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Total  Sugar — Clayed  and  Unclayed. 


Year. 

Tons. 

Cwts.  Q,rs.. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Cwts. 

On. 

1835, 

11,602 

18  2 

1840,... 

16,564 

7 

3 

1836,- 

14,876 

8 3 

1841,... 

15,321 

8 

1 

1837 

12,294 

0 0 

1842,... 

18,541 

10 

2 

1838 

12,375 

17  1 

1843,... 

:..  22,239 

18 

2 

1839, 

15,632 

8 2 

1844,... 

21,529 

9 

2 

The  following  is  the  comparative  annual  amount,  (averaged  on  the  last  ten  years,)  of 

sugar,  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  territory  and  industry,  in  the  Philippine  Isles : — 

CONSUMED  BY 

Eng.  and  colonies. 

Spain.  America. 

France. 

Ann.  average  on  10  years,... . 

lo;583 

512  4,041 

36 

For  the  year  1844,.... 

15,677 

608  4,173 

70 

The  following  table  shows  the 

approximate  average 

prices,  in  dollars,  for  a picul  of  140 

lbs.  English  weight: — 

Yean. 

Clayed. 

Unclayed. 

Yalne  of  dollan. 

8.  d. 

8.  <L 

1835, 

44 

41-6 

from  4 7 to  4 9 

1836, 

54 

4 

“48 

4 9 

1837, 

44 

3 

“46 

4 8 

1838, 

3 

“44 

4 5 

1839 

4 1-9 

Si 

“46 

4 9 

1840, 

41-10 

3 2-5 

“47 

. 

1841, 

4 3-8 

34 

“45 

4 8 

1842, 

3 4-9 

“46 

7 8 

1843, 

3f 

2i 

“42 

. 

1844, 

3i 

2 2-5 

“ 4 14 

4 3 

These  prices  and  exchanges 

are  to  be  regarded  as 

approximately  rather 

than  as 

frac- 

tionally  correct  The  unclayed  sugar  varies  in  price,  (of  which  the  calculations  here  are 


formed  in  average,)  from  two  dollars  upwards,  per  picul. 

We  refer  our  reader^  to  the  “ Commercial  Regulations”  of  the  present  number  of  this 
Magazine,  for  the  port-charges,  import,  export,  and  entreport  duties,  and  other  regulations 
of  trade  at  Manilla. 


MARITIME  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  U.  STATES. 

THE  THREE  GREAT  NAVAL  POWERS — POPULATION  COMPARED— EXPORTS  OF  THE  THREE  POWERS 
COLONIAL  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE— COMPARISON  OF  THE  GREAT  COMMERCIAL  MARINES AR- 
RIVALS AND  DEPARTURES  OF  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  AMERICAN  SHIPS — COMPARISON  OF  TON- 
NAGE—OF  THE  CARRYING  TRADE — VARIOUS  OTHER  COMPARISONS  AS  TO  THE  SHIPPING  TRADS 
AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  THREE  POWERS. 

Baron  Dupin  has  recently  published  in  France  an  elaborate  essay  entitled  “ Com- 
parison of  the  Three  Principal  Navies  of  the  World.”  The  editor  of  the  Revue  Bri- 
tanique  greatly  extols  the  picture  it  presents,  in  the  various  lights  of  utility,  commerce, 
and  power ; and  it  appears  that  the  proof-sheets  were  communicated  to  him  by  the  au- 
thor as  they  come  from  the  press.  We  make  the  following  extracts:— 

Three  great  nations  shore  among  them  the  dominion  of  the  seas ; they,  alone,  cany 
on  more  maritime  commerce  than  all  the  others  put  together.  These  are  the  Eiiglish, 
the  Americans  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  French. 

Population  of  the  Three  Great  Maritime  Powers. 


British  Empire, ISS.OOO.OOO 

Kingdom  of  France, 36,000,000 

Republic  of  the  United  States....... 18,000,000 


Total, 179,000,000 


These  three  great  powers  extend  over  one.fifth  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
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I have  collected  their  imports  and  exports,  for  the  last  year,  from  the  official  docu. 
ments  hitherto  published,  that  is,  1840. 

CoMPAXISON  OF  THE  ImFOBTS  AND  EXPOKTS  TOGETHER  OF  THE  ThREE  PoWERS. 

British  Empire, 3,415,343,250  francs. 

Kingdom  of  France, 2,063,208,552  “ 

Republic  of  the  United  States, 1,294,222,000  ** 


Total 6,772,773,802  « 

Consequently,  considered  relatively  to  the  amount  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  popu- 
lation, France  holds  the  second  rank. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  strength  of  their  respective  commercial  marines  corresponds 
to  these  first  results. 

France  being  at  once  both  a continental  and  maritime  power,  a conslfferable  portion 
of  its  exchanges  is  carried  on  by  land,  which  does  not  take  place  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  the  United  States. 

External  Commerce  of  France — (1st  by  Land,  2d  by  Sea) — Amount  of  Exports  and 

Imports. 

1st,  by  land, 582,084,351 

2d,  by  sea, 1,481,124,201 


Total, 2,063,208,552 

Although  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  French  commerce  is  carried  on  by  land,  the 
rest,  which  is  effected  by  sea,  surpasses  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  total  value  of 
the  articles. 

But  the  commercial  marine  of  the  three  states,  is  far  from  corresponding  to  the  num- 
hers  in  their  respective  maritime  exchanges.  It  is  to  a similar  disproportion,  that  I call 
the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  public  good  and  of  the  national  power. 


Comparison  of  the  Great  Commercial  Marines — Amount  of  the  Arrivals  and  Depar- 
tures of  Ships,  Foreign,  as  well  as  National,  employed  in  Foreign  Commerce. 


Nations.  Ships.  Tons.  Crews.  . 

Great  Britain, 56,154  9,586,924  516,951  * 

United  Slates, 23,948  4,715,333  234,476 

France, 36,237  3,737,197  320,258 


Total, 116,339  18,039,454  1,071,685 

Here  the  tonnage  of  France  loses  the  second  rank,  which  the  value  of  its  merchan- 
dise assigned  to  its  commerce.  It  is  already,  for  us,  a subject  of  deep  meditation,  to 
Bee  this  inferiority  of  tonnage,  compared  even  with  the  Unit^  States. 

The  disproportion  is  still  greater  and  more  afflicting,  when  we  consider  separately  the 
commercial  business  carried  on — let,  under  the  national  flag ; 2d,  under  a foreign  flag,  j 
Amount  in  Arrivals  and  Departures  of  National  Ships  employed  in  Foreign  Com- 
merce IN  the  Three  Principal  Maritime  Countries. 


Nations.  Ships.  Tons.  Crews. 

Great  Britain, 35,516  6,591,738  353,984 

United  States, 14,794  3,274,242  153,032 

France, 15,513  1,416,329  138,604 


Total, 65,823  11,282,309  645,620 


For  men  who  know  how  to  seek  and  discover  the  causes  of  the  . inferiority  of  one 
marine  below  another,  it  is  not  requisite  to  go  beyond  this  table,  to  perceive  one  of  the 
principal  causes,  which  place  France  so  far  below  her  two  rivals  in  the  comparative 
scale  of  their  two  commercial  marines. 

If  we  take,  according  to  this  table,  the  mean  tonnage  of  the  ships,  and  the  mean 
number  of  tons  navigated  by  one  man  in  each  of  these  three  nations,  we  shall  find  the 
following  proportions ; — 

Comparative  Efficacy  of  the  Commercial  Marine  of  the  Three  Great  Naval  Powers 


1. — Comparison  of  the  Tonnages^ 

For.  Commerce  un- 
der the  NaiM  Flag. 

Great  Britain,..., 

The  United  States, 

France, 


Total  Tonnage  of 
the  mean  ships. 
185,599  kilogr. 
211,170  “ 

91,195  « 
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The  French  ships,  therefore,  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  do  not  exhibit  in  their 
mean  size  half  the  mean  tonnage  of  the  British  ships,  and  a still  less  proportion  com. 
pared  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  greater  the  size  of  the  merchant  ships,  the  greater  portion  of  tonnage  will  be 
assignable  to  each  man  of  the  crew ; and,  in  the  same  way,  the  cheaper  the  means  of 
transport,  the  more  advantageous  for  the  ship-owner  and  the  merchant.  The  following 
comparison  will  show  the  truth  of  this  observation:— 


Resttlt  of  the  Ck)MPARED  Efficact  of  the  Commercial  Marine  of  the  Three  Great 

Naval  Powers. 


2. — Comparison  of  the  Carrying  Trade, 

For.  Commerce  un- 
der the  Nat'l  Flag. 

Great  Britai:^ 

The  United  ^ates, 

France, 


Mean  weight 
per  man. 
18,053  kilogr. 
21,39  “ 

10,218  “ 


Thus,  in  our  commercial  marine,  the  weight  transpojted  by  each  man  of  the  crew  is 
not  equal  to  even  half  the  weight  transported  by  each  American  sailor,  and  is  very  little 
above  the  half  of  the  weight  transported  by  the  English  sailor. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  facts  for  France — this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  in- 
feriority which  we  must  endeavor,  at  any  cost,  to  counteract.  It  explains  to  us,  in  great 
measure,  the  dearness  of  freight — dearer  in  our  ports  than  among  our  rivals — and  for- 
eigners  have  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  they  carry  on  with  us,  even  in  our  own  ports. 


Comparison  of  the  National  Tonnage  with  the  Foreign  Tonnage,  in  the  Commerce 
PECULIAR  to  Each  of  the  Great  Maritime  Powers. 


Powers  compared. 

Great  Britain, 

The  United  States,. 
France, 


National  flag.  Foreign  flag. 

6,591,738  2,995,186 

3,274,242  1,441,091 

1,416,329  2,320,868 


s 


We  shall  render  the  disproportions  contained  in  this  table  much  more  evident,  by  giv. 
ing  the  amount  of  tonnage  under  the  national  flag,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  tonnage  under  a foreign  flag : — 

Tonnage  carried  under  the  National  Flag,  in  Comparison  with  a Million  of  Ton- 
nage UNDER  A Foreign  Flag,  in  the  Respective  Commerce  of  Each  of  the  Great 
Mawtibie  Powers. 


Powers  compared. 

Great  Britain, 

The  United  States,. 
France, 


National  flag.  Foreign  flag. 

2,200,778  1,000,000 

2,272,058  1,000,000 

610,258  1,000,000 


Under  such  very  unfavorable  results  to  France,  the  first  desire  of  a friend  to  his  coun- 
try must  be,  to  ask  himself  with  anxiety  whether  the  sad  inferiority  of  France  in  this 
oompetition  with  foreigners,  be  simply  a transitory  state  arising  from  casual  circum- 
stances? whether  this  inferiority  be  of  long  standing?  whether  it  be  decreasing,  or  in. 
creasing  ? 

Let  us  throw  light  on  these  important  questions.  The  comparative  results  which  we 
have  been  exhibiting,  belong  to  the  year  1840 — let  us  go  fifteen  years  further  back.  Let 
us  compare  the  progress  made  since  that  epoch. 

In  England,  in  the  United  States,  in  1840,  foreigners  have  not  even  one.third  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  carrying  trade,  whilst  in  France  they  have  nearly  two.thirds  of  it 

This  melancholy  disproportion,  far  from  decreasing,  inclines  to  increase ; it  is  a com- 
parative decay  which  I have  already  pointed  out.  There  has  been  a vain  endeavor  to 
contest  it,  injudiciously  founded  on  versatile  diflerences  that  occurred  in  two  or  three 
consecutive  years. 


Comparison  of  Tonnage  carried  under  the  National  Flag,  and  under  a Foreign  Flag, 
WITH  A Lapse  of  Sixteen  Years. — Ships  in  Ballast  are  not  Included,  or  the  Dis- 
proportion AGAINST  France  would  have  appeared  still  greater. 


Epoch. 

1841.. . 

1825.. 


French  flag.  En^lsh  flag. 
1,205,193  1,886,985 

751,321  815,110 


Progress  in  16  years,, 


454,872  1,071,875 
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CoDsequently,  in  1825»  the  foreign  tonnage  exceeded  the  French  only  by  one-eleventh, 
but  now  it  surpasses  the  French  by  more  than  half.  Whilst  we  gain  450,000  tons,  car- 
ried by  our  own  ships,  foreigners  have  acquired  nearly  1,100,000 ! 

The  wound  must  be  probed,  in  order  to  discover  on  what  side  lie  the  remedies.  After 
what  we  have  established,  we  shall  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  frightful  inferiority  in 
number,  and  especially  in  size,  of  the  vessels  constituting  French  commerce,  compared 
to  the  similar  materials  possessed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

CJoMPARisoN  OP  Commercial  Vessels  by  the  Three  Great  Maritime  Powers. 


Maritime  Number  of  Total  Mean  tonnage 

powers.  vessels.  tonnage.  per  vessel. 

Great  Britain, 20,912  2,420,759  115  8-10 

The  United  States, 2,266,322  160 

France, 21,178  699,452  33 


Including  5,578  fishing-boats,  total  tons,  36,252. 

What  renders  this  disproportion  still  more  deplorable,  is  the  excessive  inequality  of  the 
new  constructions  requisite  to  keep  up,  and  gradually  to  increase,  these  maritime  means. 
This  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  calculated,  like  the  preceding,  for  the  year 
# 1840;— 


Comparison  of  the  New  Vessels  built  Annually,  Requisite  for  the  Support  and  In- 
crease OF  THE  Commercial  Means  of  the  Three  Great  Powers. 


Maritime 

powers. 

Great  Britain, 

The  United  States,, 
France, 


Number  of 
vessels. 
1,448 
679 
807 


Tonnage  of 
vessels. 

223,507 

116,344 

43,035 


Here,  again,  we  6nd  the  melancholy  inferiority  of  tonnage,  which  places  the  commer- 
cial vessels  of  France  below  those  of  her  foreign  rivals. 


Comparison  of  the  Mean  Sized  Vessels  Annually  Constructed  by  the  Great  Mari- 
time Powers. — Year  1840. 


Powers  comped.  Tonnage. 

Great  Britain, 131,568  kilogr. 

The  United  States, 171,317  “ 

France, 53,314  “ 

Thus  the  mean  tonnage  of  the  new  French  vessels  is  not  even  the  half  of  the  new 
English  vessels ; it  is  not  the  third  of  the  new  American  vessels. 

By  the  necessary  result  of  these  great  inequalities,  we  see  that  the  same  number  of 


French  sailors  transports  an  incomparably  less  weight  than  the  sailors  of  the  two  mari- 
time nations. 


COMMERCE  OF  WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Wilmington,  a port  of  entry  in  North  Carolina,  is  a place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  state,  exceeding  at  this  time  8,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  capitol  of  New  Hanover  county,  and  has  a court  house,  jail,  an  acad- 
emy, two  or  three  churches ; numerous  stores,  and  about  800  dwellings.  The  harbor 
admits  vessels  of  300  tons,  hut  there  is  a dangerous  shoal  at  its  entrance.  Opposite  the 
town,  are  two  islands,  dividing  the  river  into  three  channels.  The  islands  afford  the 
finest  and  most  productive  rice  fields  in  the  state.  The  tonnage  in  1840  was  10,163,  and 
in  1844  it  had  increased  to  14,728.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  clearances  were  in  the  year  1844,  188  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  28,165,  and 
the  arrivals  for  the  same,  were  137  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  19,710.  Wilmington  has 
nine  steam  saw  mills- running  180  saws,  which  cut  annually  30,000.000  feet  of  lumber, 
valued  at  ||300,000.  Several  of  these  establishments  have  planing  mills  attached,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  $600,000  are  annually  expended  at  this  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  alone.  Wilmington  has  also  eleven  turpentine  distilleries,  running  thirty-four 
stills,  which  consume  annually  230,000  thousand  barrels  of  crude  turpentine,  valued  at 
$500,000  dollars  It  is  estimated  that  $300,000  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
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■piritB  of  turpentine.  Tlieie  are  annually  shipped  from  the  dty,  of  tar  30,000  barrels,  iice, 
150,000  bushels,  staves  and  shingles  $200,000 ; and  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  cottcm, 
flazseed,  beeswax,  manufactured  cotton  goods,  etc.  At  this  time,  there  is  about  beings 
established  an  extensive  cotton  manufactory  there,  which,  as  well  as  every  indication  of 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  south,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a sign'  of  promise. 


PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  EXPORTS. 


It  is  generally  known,  says  Wilmer  & Smith’s  Liverpool  times,  diat  the  declared  val- 
ue represents  the  actual  value  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  that  the  official  value  is  the 
quantity  of  goods  of  each  kind,  estimated  at  uniform  prices  which  were  affixed  to  them 
in  1694 ; while,  ffierefore,  the  declared  value  is  an  indication  of  cost,  the  official  value  is 
an  indication  cd*  quantity,  and  the  two  compared  together  at  any  period,  shows  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  price  of  goods.  Previous  to  1814,  the  year  to  which 
the  largest  amount  of  goods,  according  to  the  declared  value,  was  exported,  was  1836L 
In  that  year,  the  exports  of  the  Uuited  Kingdom  amounted  to  X53, 368,572,  according  to 
the  declared  or  real  value,  and  to  JC85,229,837,  according  to  die  official  value  ; showing, 
therefore,  that  die  price  of  goods  had  fallen  from  the  official  standard  of  value  by  36  per 
cent  In  1844^  {last  year,)  the  value  of  British  exports  exceeded  any  former  year,  and 
amounted  to  j658,584,292,  of  which  the  official  value  was  j6131,  564,  503 ; showing 
that,  now  the  price  of  goods  has  fallen  below  the  official  standard  by  no  less  than  55 
per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  showing  that  while  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  has  in- 
creased since  1836  by  45  per  cent,  their  value  has  increased  barely  10  per  cent  This  is 
a striking  evidence  of  the  low  price  of  goods  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with  1836, 
and  of  the  great  improvement  and  economy  introduced  into  their  manufactures  during 
that  period,  by  the  improvements  of  machinery  and  otherwise.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  chiefly  to  these  improvements  and  the  lower  price  of  British  goods,  that 
the  British  command  such  an  increasing  demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  whole 
value  of  exports  to  all  her  possessions,  including  those  in  Europe,  is  not  one-third  of  the 
whole,  and  her  exports  to  foreign  neutral  markets  are  constantly  more  than  two-thirds. 
This  shows  how  fallacious  is  the  general  opinion  that  ascribes  to  her  colonies  the  great 
bulk  of  export  trade.  The  amount  exported  to  the  British  possessions,  in  18.36,  was 
Jfll 3,721 ,379,  out  of  a total  amount  of  J653, 368,572.  Last  year  the  former  had  increased 
to  Jfll 6,504,060 ; but  more  than  the  whole  difference  arises  in  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
and  Gibraltar,  the  latter  being  almost  exclusively  for  Spanish  consumption.  The  British 
exports  to  India,  during  that  period,  have  increased  from  j64,285,829  in  1836,  to 
ir7,695,666  last  year,  and,  therefore,  alone  shows  a larger  increase  than  the  whole  ag- 
gregate colonial  exports ; so  that,  leaving  India  and  Gibraltar  out,  the  remainder  shows 
a considerable  diminution.  -With  so  satisfactory  a progress  under  the  recent  8}rstem  of 
low  duties,  the  Times  thinks  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  cause  has  arisen  to  in- 
duce the  Indian  government  to  increase  the  rates  of  duty.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  comparative  progress  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  various  geo- 
graphical divisions,  thus : — 


Northern  Europe 

Southern  Europe 

Africa 

Asia 

United  States 

British  North  American  Colonies  &.  W.  L... 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Cetttr^  & South  America  including  Brazil.. 


1836. 

je9,999,861 

9,011,305 

1,468,062 

6.750.842 
12,425,695 

6.518.842 
1,238,785 
5,955,468 


1840. 

i;i4,326,797 

11,294,388 

1,615,530 

11,273,721 

7,938,079 

5,522,338 

1,173,931 

5,429,503 
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This  comparison  shows  a very  large  decrease  to  the  whole  of  the  western  world,  in- 
cluding the  British  colonies,  while  the  largest  increase  is  to  Europe,  and  the  next  to  the 
eastern  markets.  It  is  not  a little  curious  and  instructive,  to  find,  that,  in  spite  of  hostile 
tarififs,  made  more  and  more  stringent,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  greater  liberality 
exercised  in  England  towards  the  produce  of  those  countries,  has  had  the  effect  in  so 
striking  a way  of  increasing  her  exports. 


COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  CATALONIA,  SPAIN. 

It  appears  from  returns  that  have  lately  been  published  in  the  Spanish  capital,  that  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  Catalonia  have  consumed  in  the  short  space  of  nine  months, 
414,391  quintals  (upwards  of  41,000,000  lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  raw  cotton,  which  gives  a 
return  in  custom-house  duties  at  Barcelona  and  Havana  of  9,098,515  reals,  about 
f475,000. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  bales  of  raw  cotton  imported  to  Barcelona,  from  the 
4th  of  December,  1844,  to  the  11th  of  September,  1845: — 


From  New  Orleans 68,454 

From  Brazil  and  Pernambuco 19,137 

From  Puerto  Rico 3,757 

From  Cuba ,739 


Total  bales 

Calculated  at  4J  quintals  per  bale,  make  414,391  quintals. 

DOTIES  PAID  ON  THIS  COTTON. 

Calculating  that  two  thirds  was  imported  in  Spanish  vessels,  which 
pay  3 per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  1 J when  left  in 

bond,  makes  14  reals,  1 marvedi  per  quintal,  being.. 

One-third  in  foreign  vessels,  which  pay  21  per  cent,  et(v 

On  passing  through  government  stores  at  Havana,  it  paid  2 per  cent. 


92,076 


Reals-vdlon.  Mjs. 


3,807,181  0 

3,012,184  4 

2,279,150  16 


Total 9,098,515  20 


TRADE  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 
. In  March,  1844,  there  was  an  interesting  report  from  the  war  department,  which  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  for  those,  especially  those  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  From  this  we  gather  that  the  total  produce 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  mines  in  1825,  was,  in  round  numbers,  664,000  pounds ; 
in  1827,  5,000,000.  In  1838,  the  lead  shipped  from  Galena,  and  ports  above,  11,000,000 
of  pounds ; in  1844,  39,000,000 ; and  estimated  for  1845,  at  42,000,000  of  pounds.  The 
pine  lumber  sent  forward  from  the  mills  on  the  St  Croix  and  Chippewa  rivers  in  lowa^ 
in  1843,  was  21,000,000  feet  of  plank,  boards,  and  joist,  52,000  square  feet  of  hewn 
timber,  3,400,000  shingles,  4,000,000  of  laths.  From  the  mills  in  Wisconsin,  in  1842, 
8,500,000  feet  of  boards,  plank,  and  joist,  2,000,000  of  shingles,  1,200,000  laths.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  trade  of  Galena,  and  the  ports  above,  for  1843,  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, exports,  lead,  $937,000,  copper  $11,000,  lumber  $225,000,  hides  $28,000,  ag- 
gricultural  products  $48,000  ; total  exports  $1,250,000.  The  value  of  imports 
$1,150,000. 


IMPORT  OF  SUGAR  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  imports  of  sugar  into  Great  Britain,  up  to  November  1st,  1845,  exceed  fiiose  of 
1844,  by  24,000  tons,  of  which  10,700  are  from  the  West  Indies,  7,000  from  the  Mauri- 
tius, 4,500  from  the  East  Indies,  and  2,000  foreign,  produced  by  free  labor.  The  in- 
crease in  consumption  for  the  same  peri(^  of  eight  months  has  been  24,100  tons. 
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WEALTH  AND  COMMERCE  OF  LONDON. 

At  a meeting  of  t!ie  Free  Trade  League,  Mr.  H.  G.  Ward,  a member  of  Parliament* 
gave  some  details  **  which  would,”  he  said,  “ let  them  see  what  London  was,  better 
than  the  most  hyperbolical  language  of  general  description.” 

“ London  is  the  point  of  inter- communication  between  colonies  which  stretch  almost 
from  the  North  Pole — from  Canada  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  which  brings  the 
indigo  of  India,  and  the  wood  of  Australia,  from  the  antipodes,  to  enrich  the  manufac- 
tures of  Leeds.  It  is  the  seat  of  a commerce  that  would  seem  fabulous  to  the  merchants 
of  Venice,  Tyre,  and  Carthage,  in  the  olden  times ! 

There  were  100,000  houses  of  business,  to  half  of  which  shops  were  attached,  and 
all  the  details  were  upon  the  same  gigantic  scale.  The  water  companies  supplied 

237.000. 000  hogsheads  per  year ; the  gas  companies  supplied  10,000,000  cubic  feet  every 
twenty-four  hours  ; of  ale  and  porter,  there  were  consumed  2,000,000  barrels  every  year; 
at  Smitbfield,  in  1839,  there  were  sold-— cattle,  180,780 ; sheep,  1,403,400  ; there  came 

70.000. 000  eggs  annually  from  the  continent ; the  paving  and  sewerage  of  London  cost 
500,000/.  per  annum ; its  newspapers  used  30,000,000  stamps  per  annum ; its  steamboats 
carried  10,000  passengers  daily,  in  pursuit  of  business  or  health;  1,000  miles  of  railway 
were  completed  at  a cost  of  47,000,000/.,  and  59  canals  at  a cost  of  14,500,000/.,  con- 
necting it  with  the  most  distant  parts.  The  monthly  business  transacted  by  London 
•bankers,  through  the  clearing-house,  averaged  75,000,000/.;  it  had  been  as  high  as 

87.000. 000/.  Put  all  these  elements  together — add  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
■London  merchants — the  skill  and  industry  of  her  people — end  London  may  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  such  a combination  of  power  and  wealth.  Then  take  the  popula- 
tion in  London.  In  1801,  it  was  888,198 ; in  1831, 1,508,469 ; in  1841,  1,832,699 ; or 

2.000. 000  in  round  numbers,  now.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  was  6ve  miles  and  a 
half ; or,  reckoning  from  Chelsea  to  Blackwall,  seven  miles  and  a half.  Its  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  was  three  miles  and  a half — a principality  of  brick.  It  had  a river  which 
marked  it  out  for  the  seat  of  commerce  from  the  earliest  times,  crossed  by  six  bridges, 
which  cost  5,000,000/.  London  bridge,  alone,  cost  2,000,000/. ; Southwark,  800,00^ ; 
Waterloo,  1,150,000/.  The  London  docks  covered  100  acres — ^the  vaults  contained  cel- 
larage for  65,000  pipes  of  wine ; the  West  India  docks,  295  acres — space  for  .500  vessels ; 
the  Commercial  docks,  49  acres,  (40  water,)  used  principally  for  the  Baltic  trade;  and 
St  Katherine’s  docks,  24  acres,  (11^  water.)  The  port  of  London,  in  1840,  received 
24950  ships — tonnage,  581,000 — manned  by  32,000  men.  The  tonnage  of  the  colliers  in 
the  river,  in  the  same  year,  was  2,628,323.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  the 
colonies,  (1,683  ships,)  in  that  year,  was  417,139  ; with  Ireland,  (907  ships,)  142,000; 
and  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  colliers  included,  (20,205  ships,)  2,686,621 ; 
3,166  British,  and  2,335  foreign  vessels,  of  921,404  tons ; total  tonna^,  4,167,164 — from 
Russia,  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  the  Mediterranean,  China,  and  the  United 
States.  London  had  paid,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  11,000,000/.  in  customs 
‘duties  out  of  the  23,500,000/.  to  which  the  total  customs  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounts.  The  value  of  the  produce  that  entered  and  left  her  port  had  been  roughly  esti- 
mated at  80,000,000/.  per  annum ; while  2,000  merchants  and  brokers  had  their  count- 
ing-houses within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  Exchange.” 


LARGE  ITEM  IN  BRITISH  EXPORT. 

It  is  stated  as  a fact,  in  Wilmer  &.  Smiths’  Times,  that  the  largest  entry  of  goods  for 
export,  of  the  largest  declared  value  ever  included  in  one  entry,  was  made  at  the  Liver- 
pool custom-house,  the  other  day,  from  Mr.  Jeremiah  Garnett,  for  China — 1,700  bales  of 
goods,  valued  at  jC43,000.  The  total  cargo,’  it  is  said,  will  reach  X120,000. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  MEAT  IN  PARIS. 

The  consumption  of  butcher’s  meat  in  Paris,  in  September  last,  was  5,939  oxen,  2,253 
cows,  6,558  calves,  and  37,303  sheep.  As  compared  with  the  consumption  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  1844,  there  was  an  increase  in  1845  of  180  oxen,  676  cows, 
897  calves,  and  2,596  sheep. 
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RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

We  have  compiled  from  the  last  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
the  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  that  road,  for  each  official  year, 
from  1836  to  1845,  inclusive.  The  length  of  the  road  is  177  miles,  and  was  built  at  an- 
average  cost  of  $43,077  per  mile.  The  total  cost  to  Cumberland  is  $7,623,636.  * 

ITie  following  is  a summary  view  of  die  receipts  from  passengers  and  freight,  in  each 
year,  from  1836  to  1845,  inclusive : — 

Summary  of  Receipts. 


Agg.  of  passengers , 

Official  year.  From  pass^ers.  Am*t  from  tonnage.  and  tonnage. 

1836,  $128,126  30  $153,186  23  $281,312  53 

1837,  145,625  29  155,676  09  30UO1  38 

1838,  166,693  53  198,539  79  365,224  32 

1839,  ;....  173,860  44  233,487  06  497,347  50 

1840,  177,035  75  255,847  95  432,883  70 

1841,  179,615  80  211,454  07  391,069  87 

1842,  181,177  35  245,315  31  426,492  66 

1843,  274,617  27  300,617  81  575,235  08 

1844,  336,876  32  321,743  66  658,619  98 

1845,  369,882  30  368,728  88  738,603  18 


Total $2433,510  33  $2,444,579  85  $4,578,090  20 

Aggregate  of  passengers  for  the  above  period $1,605,246) 


G/oss  receipts  in  1845 738, 60t 

Gross  expenses 363,8^3 


Net  receipts. $374,764 


This  is  about  5 per  cent  net  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  work.  Considering  the  immensely 
expensive  rout  through  which  die  road  goes,  and  the  expenses  in  locomotives,  repairr^ 
€^,  of  the  first  year  of  such  an  enterprise,  this  is  a favorable  result  There  is  another 
fiict  worthy  of  notice.  It  is,  diat  the  amount  of  die  receipts  from  tonnage  is  equal  ta 
those  from  passengers.  The  futuse  continnance  of  the  road  is  a matter  of  great  iim- 
portance  to  the  west 


SAFETY  OF  PASSENGER’S  BAGGAGR 

It  appears  from  Wilmer  & Smith’s  European  Times,  that  quite  an  animated  diseni^ 
sioB  has  been  going  on  in  England,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  protecting  the  baggage  of  pam 
Sengera'  travelling  by  raiiroad.  From  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  that  joairnd,  it  will 
seem  that  the  excellent  method  of  ticketing  baggage,  as  practised  vOry  gOneMUy  on  rail- 
roads in  dM  United  States,  had  not  been  adopted^  The  editor  thus  eorreclly  describes 
our  83rBtem,  and  recommends  its  adoption  in  England : — 

**  A number  of  cars  or  vans  are  placed  upon  the  track,  immediately  in  die  rear  of  the 
engine  and  tender — ^the  object  of  putting  them  in  this  position,  is  to  ensure  greater  safety 
to  the  passenger  carriages  in  case  of  collision,  or  should  the  engine  run  off  the  track. 
These  vans  are  made  quite  water-tight,  with  a door  at  each  side  of  the  track,  which  are 
securely  lodLCd  when  the  train  starts,  and  are  in  charge  of  the  oonduetor,  who  is  also 
called  baggage.master.  One  or  more  of  these  vans  may  be  used  for  luggage  to  go  “ through,” 
or  to  the  end;  of  the  rou^  others  are  for  **  way”  luggage.  When  a passenger  goes  to  a 
station  to  take  his  place,  (from  Liverpool  to  London,  for  instance,)  he  gives  his  luggage 
t o the  conductor,  who  hands  the  owner  a tin  check  with  a number  upon  it,  perhaps  1050. 
The  conductor  then  places  a duplicate  1050  upon  the  article  of  luggage,  also  giving  a 
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check  for  each  separate  article  of  box,  trunk,  bag,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  On  arrivings 
at  his  destination,  the  traveller  presents  his  check  1050 — and  as  a matter  of  course,  vvhaC^ 
ever  article  in  the  baggage-car  which  has  1050  upon  it,  belongs  to  him  ; and  so  on  with 
the  other  checks,  if  he  has  any.  The  mode  of  delivery  is  thus : at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, (at  Euston-square  station,  for  instance,)  the  luggage-cars  are  brought  within  a rail- 
ling  upon  the  platform,  so  that  the  assistants  may  not  be  interfered  with.  The  dooi  is 
then  unlocked  by  the  conductor,  the  first  article  at  hand  is  taken  out,  whatever  number  is 
upon  it  is  called  out  loudly  by  the  assistant,  the  owner  has  the  duplicate  number  in  his 
hand,  and  as  soon  as  he  hears  his  number  is  called,  he  makes  known  the  fact  to  the  per. 
son  Who  has  called  out,  gives  up  his  check,  and  takes  his  luggage.  If  a traveller  hu  a 
number  of  packages,  and  does  not'  wish  to  be  detained,  he  can  leave  his  checks  with  a 
porter  or  cartman,  and  feel  assured  that  there  will  be  no  error  in  the  delivery.  The  only 
objection  to  this  mode  of  securing  luggage,  is,  the  detention  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
If  properly  managed,  however,  the  luggage  of  200  passengers  can  be  delivered  within 
ten  minutes — some  of  it,  of  course,  in  one.  The  advantage  is,  perfect  security  from  theft. 


FREIGHT  ON  THE  BOSTON  AND  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  has  procured  from  the  books  of  the  ccnnpany  a tabular 
statement  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour  taken  eastward,  from  the  depot  at  Green- 
bush,  during  the  last  year,  (1844,)  and  showing  the  number  left  at  each  stopping  place 
on  the  line  of  the  road.  The  aggregate  of  the  general  freight  is  also  given,  showing  that 
the  total  movement  of  freight,  both  ways,  over  the  Albany  and  Boston  railroad,  during 


the  year  1844,  amounted  to  71,150  tons : — 

Whereto.  Bbb. 

Schodack,. 3 

Kinderhook, 215 

Chatham, 588 

East  Chatham, 619 

Chatham  Centre, 88 

Ceneen,.., 797 

Where  to.  BUs. 

Palmer, 9j699 

Warren, %307 

West  Brookfield $453 

South  Brookfield, 788 

East  Brookfield, 4«406 

Spencer, 896 

l^tAT.inA. 2,791 

Charlton, 5466 

West  Stockbridg^, 5485 

Clappville, $$0 

W orcester, 43,998 

ShijierViUiige, 150 

Rttefield 10,978 

Dalton,... 3,885 

Hinsdide, 1,729 

Washington,.... 205 

Becket, 1,182 

MUlbury 8,006 

Grafton, 1,797 

Westboro’ 5^ 

Southboro*, 1470 

Hopkinton, 7^ 

Framingham ^IfiO 

Chester  Factory, 1,055* 

Chester  Village, 1,802 

Russell, 542 

Natick, 60 

Needham, '964 

Newton, 707 

Westfield 8,578 

West  Springfield, 542 

Springfield,... 18,072 

Wilbraham, 950  | 

Brighton, 9 

Boeton, 1M.0M 

Totil, 300,808 

1844— Barrels  floor,  total, 300,808 

1843—  “ 243,834 


1844— Barrels  floor,  total, 300,808 

1843—  “ 243,834 

Increase  in  1644, 56,974 

1844—  Tonnage,  flour  indoded, 58^82 

1843—  “ “ 43,584 

Increase  in  1844, 14,998 

Tom. 

Tonnage  freight  on  Western  railroad,  1844 — Sent  east  from  Albany,  58,532  18  51 
“ ••  “ « “ Redd  from  the  east,...  12,568  15  3 

Total  tons, 71401  13  54 
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lERCANTIlE  HISCEllANIES. 

THE  RICH  MERCHANT  BY  BOOK-KEEPING. 

The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  publishes  the  following  authentic  anecdote  of  an  old 
New  York  merchant,  whose  name,  were  we  permitted  to  mention  it,  would  sound  fami- 
liar in  the  ears  of  many  of  our  metropolitan  readers.  As  it  is  not  altogether  without  a 
moral,  we  have  concluded  to  record  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine 

“In  old  times,  it  was  die  custom  of  the  merchants  of  die  city  of  New  York  to  keep 
their  accounts  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  currency.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a frugal, 
industrious  Scotch  merchant,  well  known  to  the  then  small  mercantile  community  of  that 
city,  had,  by  dint  of  fortunate  commercial  adventure  and  economy,  been  enabled  to  save 
aomething  like  four  thousand  pounds ; a considerable  sum  of  money  at  that  period,  and 
one  whi(^  secured  to  its  possessor  a degree  of  enviable  independence.  His  place  of  busi- 
ness and  residence  were,  as  was  customary  at  that  time,  under  the  same  roof.  He  had  a 
derk  in  his  emplo3nnent,  whose  reputation  as  an  accountant  inspired  the  utmost  confidence 
of  his  master,  whose  firu^  habits  he  emulated  virith  the  true  spirit  and  feeling  of  a genu- 
ine Caledonian.  It  was  usual  for  the  accoimtant  to  make  an  annual  balance  dieet,  for  the 
inspection  of  his  master,  in  order  that  he  might  see  what  had  been  the  profits  of  his  busi- 
ness for  the  past  year.  On  this  occasion,  the  balance  sheet  showed  to  the  credit  of  the 
business  six  thousand  pounds,  which  somewhat  astonished  the  incredulous  merchant  * It 
canna  be,’  said  he ; * ye  had  better  count  up  agen.  I dinna  think  1 ha*  had  sae  profitable 
a beesness  as  this  represents.’  The  clerk,  wiSi  his  usual  patience,  re-ezamined  the  state- 
ment, and  declared  that  it  was  * a*  right,*  and  that  he  was  willing  to  wager  his  salary 
upon  its  correctness.  The  somewhat  puzzled  merchant  scratched  h^  head  with  surprise, 
and  commenced  adding  up  both  sides  of  the  account  for  himself.  * I did*  na  think,’  said 
he,  * that  1 was  worth  over  four  thousand  pounds ; but  ye  ha*  made  me  a much  richer 
man.  Weel,  weel,  1 may  ha*  been  mair  successful  than  1 had  thought,  and  I’ll  na*  quarrel 
wi*  mysel*  for  being  worth  sax  thousand  instead.*  At  early  candle-light,  the  store  was 
regularly  closed  by  the  faitMiil  accountant ; and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  the  sorely  per- 
plexed and  incredulous  merchant  commenced  the  painful  task  of  going  over  and  exam- 
ining the  accounts  for  himself.  Night  after  night  did  he  labor  in  his  solitary  counting- 
hpuse  alone,  to  look  for  the  error ; but  every  examination  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
clerk,  until  the  old  Scotchman  began  to  believe  it  possible  that  he  vras  really  worth  * sax 
thousand  pounds.*  Stimulated  by  this  addition  to  his  wealth,  he  soon  felt  a desire  to  im-^ 
prove  die  condition  of  his  household ; and,  with  that  view,  made  purchase  of  new  furni- 
ture, carpets,  and  other  elegancies,  consistent  with  the  condition  of  a man  possessing  the 
large  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds.  Painters  and  carpenters  were  set  to  work  to  tear 
down  and  build  up ; and  in  a short  time  the  gloomy-looldng  residence  in  Stone-street  was 
i^enovated  to  such  a degree  as  to  attract  the  curiosity  and  envy  of  all  his  neighbors.  The 
doubts  of  the  old  man,  however,  would  still  obtrude  themselves  upon  his  mind ; and  he 
determined  once  more  to  make  a thorough  examination  of  his  accounts.  On  a dark  and 
stormy  night  he  commenced  his  labors,  with  the  patient  and  investigating  spirit  of  a man 
determine  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  very  bottom.  It  was  past  the  hour  of  midnight, 
yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  detect  a single  error : but  still  he  went  on.  His  heart  beat 
high  with  hope,  for  he  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  labor.  A quick  suspicion  seized 
his  mind  as  to  one  item  in  the  account.  Eureka  ! He  had  found  it  Widi  the  frenzy 
of  a madman,  he  drew  his  broad-brimmed  white  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  rushed  into  the 
street  The  rain  and  storm  were  nothing  to  him.  He  hurried  to  the  residence  of  his 
clerk,  in  Wall-street,  reached  the  door,  and  seized  the  handle  of  the  huge  knocker,  virith 
which  he  rapped  until  the  neighborho^  was  roused  with  the  ‘ loud  alarm.*  The  unfor- 
tunate clerk  poked  his  night-cap  out  of  an  upper  window,  and  demanded,  * Wha’s  there  V 
* It’s  me,  you  dom  8C0un£el  I*  said  the  frenzied  merchant ; * ye*ve  added  up  the  year  ef 
our  Laird  with  the  wmndsJ  Such  was  the  fact.  The  addition  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
among  the  items  had  swelled  die  fortune  of  the  merchant  some  two  thousand  pounds  be- 
yond its  actual  amount** 


BRITISH  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC. 

For  the  last  three  months  of  the  present  half  year,  X3, 113,063  has  been  received  for 
he  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  on  the  various  railways  now  opened  in  England, 
he  length  of  which  is  estimated  at  anont  1,180  miles. 
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COMMERCE  OF  RUSSIA  WITH  CHIHA. 

Our  export  trade  with  China  has  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to  our  cotton  manu- 
factures ; but,  since  the  opening  of  her  northern  ports,  facilities  have  been  presented  for 
supplying  her  colder  regions  with  wanner  fabrics,  which  Russia  now  chiefly  sends  by 
land.  As  our  merchants  have  not,  so  ftu*,  entered  into  competition  with  her  for  this  rich 
portion  of  the  Chinese  trade,  we  would  suggest  its  importance ; and,  in  proof  of  its  value, 
we  sulyoin  the  following,  extract  from  the  Constitutionnel,  an  influential  French  Journal. 
A late  number  of  that  paper  contains  a long  artide  on  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
Russian  empire,  conunercially  speaking ; from  whence  we  make  the  following  extracts:— 

Since  the  English  forced  the  gate  of  the  celestial  empire,  Russia  has  displayed  a 
idngriilnr  activity  to  fortify  and  increase  its  relations  with  China.  There  is,  besides  at 
Kiachta,  an  entrepot  at  Zuruchaitu.  Three  great  roads  are  actually  employed  in  commu- 
nicating between  both  countries.  Tvro  of  these  roads  pass  from  Siberia  by  the  plateau  of 
Mongolia,  towards  the  Chinese  frontier—- another  strikes  from  Kiachta,  and  takes  a sou^ 
east  direction,  towards  Pekin ; and  flie  other  goes  round  by  Neitschinck,  Zuruchaho, 
Tntchar,  and  crossing  the  Black  river  before  arriving  at  Pekin.  A new  comnranication, 
whi(^  has  been  latdy  established  between  Siberia  and  China,  begins  at  Irtnch,  and 
moves  by  Baikal.  T^  road  answers  directly  the  relations  which  Russia  seeks  to  esta- 
Ukh  wi^  China. 

**  To  give  an  idea  of  the  development  of  Russian  commerce  in  these  eastern  coun- 
tries, we  need  only  say  that,  in  1839,  the  merchandise  brought  to  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novo- 
gorod  amounted  only  to  100,000,000  of  francs,  and  in  1842  they  exceeded  160,000,000 
of  fhmcs.  Russia  cotton  manufactures  figure  for  30^000,000  fmncs,  and  the  other  goods 
coninst  of  dofli  made  for  the  north  of  China ; of  velvet,  silks,  iron,  steel,  and  cofiper 
works,  glaSB,  porcelain,  soap,  Ac. 

**  The  increase  of  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novogorod  is  a remarkable  indication  fliat  Russis 
seeks  to  create  a commerce  which  she  can  maintain  in  defiance  of  European  competi- 
tion. It  is  in  Asia  she  seeks  for  markets  where  she  may  command,  until  English  compe- 
tion  meet  her  on  that  ground.  That  day,  however,  has  not  yet  arrived ; and  Great  Britain 
cannot  now  complain  of  flie  movements  of  Russia  in  flioee  countries  where  there  is  no 
true  industry,  and  where  her  productions  are  but  little  known.  The  transit  across  Rossik 
has  become  impossible— so  much  so,  that  Prussia,  that  sent  its  cloths  to  China,  has  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  trade.  In  the  fsr  east  are  markets  whidi  Russia  alone  oommandi 
— where  shs  finds  neither  competition  from  England,  France,  nor  Belgium,  and  wbete 
ever3rthing  is  prepared  for  her  own  particular  interest*’ 


TOBACCO  IN  GERMANY. 

A Bremen  paper  gives  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  tobacco  trade  in  tiie 
states  composing  the  Zoll-Verein.  The  league  derives  from  its  own  culture  armuaUy 
405,000  cwt,  equal  to  32.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  supptied  by  this  country  to 
Europe.  In  the  eight  years  between  1834  and  1842,  the  consumption  of  fot^gn  leaf 
tobacco  had  increased  67.6  per  cent,  and  it  was  estimated  that  In  a few  years  the  quantity 
required  from  the  United  States  would  be  450,000  cwt  These  estimates  are  made  with 
refbrence  to  the  tobacco  required  for  consumption  alone ; independently  of  which,  Ger- 
many receives  annually  from  the  United  States,  480,000  cwt  of  leaf  totwoco  for  nikmt- 
fkcture  and  re-expottatiCn. 


CURIOUS  FACT  IN  COMMERCE  OF  NORWAY. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Porter,  in  a paper  On  the  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  Norway,”  states  the  following  curious  fact,  in  i^erence  to  the  fur  trade 
of  that  country: — ^The  greater  part  of  the  skins,  sold  by  the  Norwegians,  are  obtained 
from  the  Hamburgh  merchants,  who  buy  them  in  London  fixun  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany ; the  Norwegians  convey  them  to  Finmark,  from  whence  they  are  taken  to  Moeoowt 
and  sold  to  the  caravan  traders  for  the  purpose  of  being  bartered  with  the  Chinese,  for 
tea,  at  Kiachta. 
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HAXALUS  VIRGINIA  FLOUR  MILLS. 

Tee  following  account  of  Haxall’a  flour  mills,  %t  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  derived  from 
the  Richmond  Elnquirer : — 

“ The  Columbian  Mills  property  in  this  city,  embraces  about  seven  acres,  situated 
within  the  corporation  limits,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  James  river.  On  it  have  been 
erected  extensive  nail  works  not  now  in  operation ; a screw  factory,  and  machine  shop, 
built  of  brick,  40  by  100  feet,  three  stories  high ; a com  mill,  with  two  pairs  of  stones ; 
a woolen  mill  about  to  commence  operations,  45  by  120  feet,  four  stories  high,  built  of 
brick  in  a very  substantial  manner,  and  will  contain  six  sets  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  flannels  ; ti  brick  building,  40  feet  by  40,  four  stories  high,  about  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yams ; a saw-mill,  working  three  saws ; and  a flour- 
mill, 60  by  80,  four  stories  high,  besides  two  in  the  attic,  built  of  brick,  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  in  1831  ’32,  and  contains  eighteen  pair  5|  feet  burr-stones,  and  three 
pair  of  burr-rubters — the  gearing  and  shafting  of  iron — and  is  capable,  when  required,  of 
turning  out  700  bbls.  of  flour  per  diem  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  month  of  August 
last,  t&  mill  manufactured  4000  bbls.  of  flour  in  six  days,  and  five  nights.  Its  usual 
production  is  about  500  bbls.  flour  per  diem.  A store  house  for  wheat  and  flour,  70  feet 
front,  and  in  all  other  respects  similar  in  size  and  constmction  to  the  flour  mill,  stands 
70  feet  from  it,  forms  part  of  the  establishment,  and  is  connected  with  it  from  the  centre 
of  each,  by  a gallery,  in  the  roof  of  which,  a conveyor  carries  the  wheat  as  wanted  to  the 
mill,  and  an  inclined  plane  returns  it  in  the  form  of  flour  packed  in  barrels.  These  sev- 
eral nulls  are  propelled  by  wheels,  nearly  all  overshot,  of  18  feet  diameter,  and  14  J feet 
wide.  There  is  a space  on  this  property  for  the  erection  of  about  six  more  woolen  or 
cotton  mills,  as  manufactures  of  this  description  may  progress  in  this  city ; the  whole 
supplied  with  water  by  a canal  of  about  600  yards  in  length,  which  is  a part  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  flour  made  at  these  mills,  bears  the  brand  * Haxall — Columbia,’  is  nearly  all 
shipped  to  the  South  American  markets,  and  stands  as  high  as  any  flour  in  that  im- 
portant trade.” 


REMOVAL  OF  TOBACCO  UNDER  BOND  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  notice,  which  is  of  much  importance  to  the  importers  of,  and  dealers  ifl 
tobbacco,  has  been  posted  at  the  custom-house,  the  several  dock  and  other  public  estab- 
lishments, and  also  forwarded  to  the  several  ports  approved  of  the  warehousing  of  tobacca 
under  bond,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  directioiis  to  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  to  cause  the  same  to  be  aflixed  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  custom-houses' 
of  their  respective  ports,  for  the  informatian  of  the  numerous  members  of  that  trade : 
'<  Custom-house.  By  the  commissioners  for  managing  and  causing  to  be  levied  and  col- 
lected her  Mqestey’s  customs,  and  other  duties,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  from  and  af- 
ter the  15th  day  of  October,  1845,  instant,  no  leaf  or  unmanufactured  tobacco,  imder 
bond  (save  and  except  in  case  of  samples,  duly  ticketed  and  certified  by  the  proper  ofii- 
cer  of  customs)  will  be  allowed  to  be  carried  or  removed  from  one  warehousing  port  to 
anoflier,  or  from  one  warehouse  to  another,  in  flie  same  port,  without  0 true  and  lawful 
permit  granted  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  excise.  Signed  W.  Maclean,  assistant 
secretary.” 


PORT  ADELAIDE  A FREE  PORT. 

Advioes  have  been  received  m England,  as  we  learn  from  Wilmer  4b  Smiths*  '[Rmes, 
vis. : Sydneyi  by  the  last  over-land  mail,  of  the  fact^  that  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  hf  an 
att  of  council.  Port  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia,  was  dedared  a free  port,  and  that  no 
duties  were,  thenceforward,  exigible  for  pilotag^  (which  is,  however,  to  be  furnished  by 
the  government  as  heretofore,;  harborage,  moorings,  Ac.  The  intelligence  was  forwardedf 
by  W.  H.  Phillipe,  Esq.,  Lloyd’s  agent  at  Adelaide.  We  antidpate  that  one  of  the  im- 
medkrte  advantages  that  South  Australia  will  derive  from  this  whie  step  wiU  be,  fliat  ntt^ 
nictous  American  whalers  will  resort  to  Port  Adelaide  to  refit 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 

1* — Jt  Popular  and  Praetieal  Introduction  to  Law  Studies^  and  to  every  Department  of  the  Legal  Pm- 
feeeion,  CiviL,  Criminal,  and  Eeeleoiaetieal,  with  an  ,decount  of  the  State  of  the  Law  in  Irelamd  and 
Scotland,  with  Occasional  Illustrations  of  American  Law.  By  Samukl  Warbjch,  Esq^  F.  R.  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  From  the  second  London  edition.  Entirely  remodelled,  re- 
written, and  greatly  enlarged.  With  an  American  Introdnction  and  Appendix,  by  Thomas  W. 
Clxrkx,  Counsellor  at  Law.  New  York : D.  Appleton  dc  Co.  Philadelphia : 6.  8.  Appletim. 

The  f(nrmer  editions  of  this  law  manual  have  rendered  its  merits  well  known  to  the  legal  professkm 
in  the  United  States,  and  both  students  and  the  younger  members  the  law,  who  have  not  been 
benefited  by  Its  Judicious  advice,  should  embrace  this  opportunity  of  carefhlly  perusing  its  pages,  hn- 
proved  greatly,  as  they  are,  by  the  additions  and  emendations  of  the  author,  after  ten  years  additional 
experience,  and  the  illustrations  from  American  law  of  a gentleman  of  our  own  country,  well  known 
as  a legal  writer  and  lecturer.  A more  systematic  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  moans  and  iqn 
pliances  requisite  for  beomning  a lawyer,  and  maintaining  the  profession  In  its  dignity  and  kenar,  has 
never  perhaps  been  written.  If  every  aspirant  tor  legal  honors  were  master  of  its  contents,  and 
practised  upon  its  valuable  suggestimis,  recognised  as  they  are  by  the  most  eminent  jurista  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  bar  would  have  fewer  members,  but  those  more  worthy  of  reaping  the  laurds 
now  worn  but  by  a scanty  number.  The  author  of  a " Diary  of  a Physician”  and  “ Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,”  has  gained  a literary  name,  for  which  he  has  by  no  means  forfeited  his  legal  iveparation ; and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  inaccuracies  concerning  the  profession  In  our  country,  and  some  fhlse 
views  of  history,  the  volume,  for  its  superior  merits,  improvements,  and  manner  of  pohlicatioo,  (ad- 
mirably adapting  It  to  the  professional  library,}  deserves  unqualified  praise. 

3. — The  Book  of  Useful  Knowledge ; a Cyclopadia  of  Six  Thousand  Practical  Recdpta,  and  Collateral 
Information  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Trades,  including  Medicine,  Pharmam,  and  Domestic 
Economy.  Designed  as  a Compendious  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufacturer,  Tradesman,  Ansor 
teur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  By  Arnolb  Jahrs  Coolbt,  Practical  Chemist,  niustrated  with  nu- 
meroos  engravings.  New  York : D.  Appleton  A Co.  Philadelphia : 6.  8.  Appleton. 

This  wmrk  directs  to  the  preparing  of  numerous  articles  of  ralue  to  the  practical  and  scientific  man, 
and  states  the  components  of  substances,  the  processes  and  formnle  necessary ; gives  scientific  prin- 
ciples, embracing  many  late  discoveries,  and  an  incalculable  amount.of  Information  necessary  to  the 
chemist,  manufacturer,  physician,  tradesman,  scholar,  and  domestic  economist  It  is  probably  of 
greater  assistance  to  chemistry  than  any  other  branch  of  knowledge ; yet  the  infwmatim  on  all  aci- 
ehtific  subjects  renders  it  exceedingly  valuable  as  a book  of  reference  to  every  class  of  society.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  compiled  from  the  best  materials,  arranged  with  the  greatest  care,  in  alfdia- 
betical  mder,  and  thus  well  adapted  for  popular  use.  As  a Cyclopsadia,  It  is  surprisingly  condensed ; 
and  yet  the  different  subjects  are  treated  in  a great  degree  at  large. 

Z^I  Promessi  Sposi  ; The  Betrothed.  By  Alrxarbro  Mareonx.  A new  translation,  reprinted  en- 
tire firom  the  last  London  edition.  In  two  volumes.  Appleton’s  Literary  Miscellany.  New  York: 
D.  Applettm  A Co.  Philadelphia:  G.  8.  Appleton. 

This  great  work  of  a novelist,  ranked  by  the  Italians  above  Cfir  Waltm  Scott,  embodies  creations  of 
the  nmst  masterly  character,  noble  lessons  of  conrage,  constancy,  heroism,  and  faith,  and  scales  of 
snrpassing  beauty.  The  superstitious  and  the  chivalric  traits  of  South  European  character,  the  priest 
brigand,  monk  and  bravo,  noble  and  serf,  nun  and  lady,  all  these  materials  are  woven  into  a drama, 
enacted  upon  the  soft  carpet  of  Italian  soil,  and  nnda  the  canopy  Of  Its  burning  sky,  with  a skill  and 
powa  the  reader  is  forced  to  acknowledge  and  admire.  One  of  the  greatest  productions  in  the  mod- 
em litemtnre  of  Italy,  is  here  fw  the  first  time  given,  in  an  unmntilated  English  translation,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  authw  is  happily  caught  and  faithfully  e^ressed.  The  absorbing  interest  of  the 
romance  does  not  flag,  foom  the  commencement  to  its  close,  although  occupying  two  closely  printed 
duodecimos  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages. 

A^The  Life  of  Schiller.  By  Thomas  Carltlc.  Appleton’s  Literary  Miscellany.  New  York:  D. 
Appletam  A Co.  Philadelphia : 6.  ■*  i^^eton. 

The  merits  of  this  model  of  biography  have  been  long  known  to  the  literary  world.  The  poet’s 
lilb  and  character  are  pictured  with  a beantifol  amireclatkm  of  his  genius,  a genuine  sympathy  fbc 
his  struggles  and  sorrows,  his  triumphs  and  his  fate,  and  in  a clear  and  beantlfttl  language  cem- 
trasts  fovorably  with  the  singularly  unpopular  style  which  mars  all  the  late  writings  of  Carlyle.  A 
deep  love  of  every  noble  trait  in  Schiller’s  chamcter,  an  enthusiasm  in  his  Joys  and  griefk,  have  made 
the  author  scarce  less  worthy  of  admiration  tin  the  genius,  to  both  of  wh^  this  work  has  given, 
me  think,  an  enduring  immortality.  The  three  periods  of  Behiller*s  Hfe  form  the  division,  and  in  the 
ftw  last  pages  devoted  to  his  character,  these  is  such  ringnlarly  vivid  beauty,  such  a mournful  i*—— * 
for  the  loss  of  his  powers  to  the  world,  and  such  a glorious  view  of  the  influence  and  worth  of  his 
labors  as  an  artist  and  a man,  that  we  laydown  the  book  with  foeUngs  of  the  deepest  veneration  and 
love. 
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5.— wiSii  Bne^elopedia  §f  Domestic  Eeonomig,  comprising  such  svJguts  as  are  most  immediately 
nected  with  Housekeeping;  as  the  Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  tno^  of  Warming, 
F’entUating,  and  Lighting  them  ; a Description  of  the  Various  Jlrticles  of  Furniture ; a General 
,dccount  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  used  as  Food,  and  the  methods  of  preserving  and  pre- 
paring them  by  Cooking  ; making  Bread ; materials  employed  in  Dress  and  the  Toilet ; business  of 
the  Laundry ; description  of%the  various  Wheel  Carriages ; Preservation  of  Health ; Domestic 
Jifedicines,  ^c^  By  Thomas  Wkbstkr,  F.  G.  S.,  elc.,  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes,  author 
of  ‘‘Domestic  Duties.”  From  the  last  London  edition,  with  Notes  and  Improvements,  by  D.  Mere- 
dith Reese,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  New  York.  Illustrated  with  nearly  one  thousand  engravings.  New 
York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

The  designs  of  this  admirably  compiled  wwk  are  given  at  length  in  the  title  above.  The  subjects 
are  apparently  treated  in  a practical  and  interesting  manner,  and  the  whole  forms  an  octavo  of  the 
hugest  size.  The  American  editor  .has  made  such  additions  and  modidcations  as  were  required  to 
adapt  the  work  to  our  own  institutions  of  domestic  economy.  Taste  in  architecture  and  art,  in  Aimi- 
tore,  and  the  management  of  the  whole  household  economy,  embodying  the  wisest  calculation,  and 
r^ard  for  the  minutest  incidents — everything  connected  with  domestic  life,  health,  and  our  well  being, 
are  embraced  in  the  volume.  It  should  form  a part  of  every  family  library. 

6w — Harpers^  Hew  hSisceUany,  Ho.  III. — The  Philosophy  of  Mystery.  By  Walter  Cooper  Drhdt, 
Fellow  and  Honorary  Librarian  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  etc.  New  York : Harper  Sr  Brothers. 
Of  the  many  ” Libraries”  that  have  been  projected  during  the  past  year,  no  one  is  more  deserving  of  at- 
tention than  the  present,  the  third  volume  of  which  is  now  before  us.  The  subjects  embraced  in  this  trea- 
tise are  of  the  deepest  interest  and  curiosity.  Ghosts,  spectres,  dreams,  nightmares,  fairy  mythology,  de- 
monology, prophecy,  somnolency,  catalepsy,  transmigration,  sibylline  influence,  and  a great  number  of 
similar  topics  of  mysterious  import,  pass  in  historic,  critical,  or  philosophic  review,  before  the  profound  in- 
tellect of  the  author,  who  reflects  much  light  upon  subjects  of  such  universally  admitted  obscurity.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  day,  and  must  create  an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest  in 
the  public  mind. 

7.  — Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  with  Sketches  of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  existed 
wevious  to  the  Revolution.  By  Mrs.  Grant,  author  of  ” Letters  from  the  Mountains,”  etc.  Two 
Vols.,  from  the  London  edition,  in  one.  Ap^eton*8  Literary^MUceUany.  New  York : D.  Apideton 
dc  Co.  Philadelphia:  6.  S.  Appleton. 

This  is  a reprint  of  the  work  published  in  England  in  1808.  The  ” American  Lady,”  Mrs.  Schny 
ler,  was  a personal  friend  of  the  author,  and  a daughter  of  Mr.  McVickar,  who  came  to  this  country, 
an  oflicer  in  the  British  army.  In  1757.  The  account  of  the  settlement  of  Albany,  the  rare  descrip- 
tions of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  living  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  Hudson,  at 
that  time,  and  the  character  of  the  heroine,  whose  friendship  for  the  antiuM  called  forth  this  tribute, 
gave  the  book  much  interest  when  published  forty  years  ago.  The  preface  contains  a quaint  letter 
from  Grant  Thorbum,  who  saw  the  author,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1834. 

8.  — Irish  Melodies.  By  Thomas  Moore.  With  the  Original  Prefatory  Poem  on  Music.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  dc  Co.  Philadelphia : G.  S.  Appleton. 

The  Irish  melodies  of  Thomas  Moore  can  never  be  too  often  published ; for,  wherever  there  are 
voices,  they  will  be  sung ; or  sons  of  Erin,  they  will  be  read.  Thirteen  editions  in  London  have  al- 
ready appeared ; and,  we  presume,  nearly  as  many  of  his  complete  works.  This  one  cmnes  to  us  in 
a handsome  miniature  fmm,  like  many  volumes  of  the  publishers  of  the  same  size ; which,  togethOT, 
form  a choice  little  library.  The  frontispiece,  Moore’s  portrait,  is  a de&oement  of  the  viflnme ; but, 
in  every  other  respect,  it  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  publishers. 

9.  — Life  and  Perambulations  of  a Mouse.  By  a Ladv.  Illnstrated  with  ten  exquisite  designs,  by 
WiLUAM  Croomb.  Philadelphia : 6.  S.  Appleton.  New  York : D.  Appleton  fo  Co. 

Though  iElsop  has  been  dead  centuries,  and  his  fables  almost  forgotten,  his  art  of  animnU 

teachers  of  truth  is  not ; and  this  little  mouse,  in  its  own  autobiography,  discourses  of  many  shrewd 
things,  not  wholly  restricted  to  the  arts  of  purloining,  or  avoiding  the  feline  enemy.  With  the  “ ex- 
quisite illustrations,”  children  will  be  much  ple^d,  and  the  mouse’s  experience  may  not  be  wholly 
useless  to  them. 

10. — iVacrical  Piety.  By  Hannah  Morb.  New  York : D.  Applelon  fo  Co. 

The  standard  value  of  this  work  is  too  well  known  to  require  even  a passing  lenniik.  Those  whe 
can  appreciate  it,  will  thank  the  publishers  for  preaentiBg  it  ina  fonn  so  attractive.  It  forms  two  re- 
markably neat  diamond  volumes. 

11. — Tie  Retards  of  a Good  Man's  Life.  By  tiie  Rev.  C.  B.  Tatlor,  M.  A.  New  York : Stanford 
fo  Sworda 

The  volume  commences  with  a tribute  to  a departed  friend  of  the  editor,  who  is  described  as  being 
distinguished  rAher  for  manly  sincerity,  for  being  hr  earnest,  and  heartily  endeavoring  to  live  up  to 
his  Christian  profession,  than  for  talent  or  learning.  The  papers  of  the  “ good  man”  form  this  volume, 
much  of  the  matter  of  which  is  didactical,  but  obviously  the  natural  expression  of  a sincerely  good 
man.  The  doctrinal  character  of  the  work  prodaima  the  author  to  be  a decided  Churchman ; butte 
interest  of  the  narrative,  and  the  truths  which  are  alike  profitable  to  all  sects,  will  cause  the  book  to 
find  its  way  Into  other  hands. 
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ISL—TAe  Vtea/r  of  Wak^feld,  a T^oU.  Bj Outbr  CkiLDiiim,  M.  B.  libmry of  ChoiM  lUiBiiing,  No. 

XXXIII.  New  York : Wiley  ^ Putnam. 

To  the  criticisms  upon  this  delightful  tale,  identified  as  it  is  with  the  literature  of  the  Englleh  laa- 
fuage,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Washington  Irving,  and  Goethe,  which  are  prefixed  by 
the  editor,  James  Prior,  author  of  the  “ Life  of  Goldsmith,”  we  weul4refor  all  those  who  have  not, 
years  ago,  perused  its  charming  pages.  Speaking  of  SchlegePs  idea,  that  “ of  all  the  romances  in 
miniature  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is,  I think,  the  most  exquisite,”  Lord  Byron  says — **  I have  found 
out  where  the  German  is  right— it  is  about  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  The  publishers  are  about  to 
follow  it  by  the  ” Citizen  of  the  World,”  and  the  other  miscellaaeons  works  of  Goldsinith,  with  notes 
and  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Prior,  the  editor  of  this  volume.  This  delightful  romance  is  from  Mr.  Fries's 
edition,  who  was  Goldsmith’s  biographer,  and  editm  oi  his  other  charming  works,  which  these  pab> 
Ushers  are  about  to  transftr  to  their  own  ” Library  of  Choice  Reading.” 

13. — Proverbial  Pkilosophu.  By  Martin  FARquHAR  Tuppkr.  First  and  Second  Series.  Library  of 

Choice  Reading,  Nos.  Xul.  and  XXXH.  New  York : Wiley  dc  Putnam. 

The  author  of  these  peculiar  expressions  of  philosophical  truth,  (Reserves  a characteiistie  derived, 
no  doubt,  ftom  the  experience  of  a practical  business  life.  Like  Lamb  and  Roscoe,  he  has  shown 
that  the  pursuits  of  mammon,  for  he  has  been  a votary  in  its  very  temple— a London  bonk— do  not  un- 
fit men  as  teachers,  or  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  genius.  Our  own  Sprague,  a banker,  like  Mr.  Tlipper , 
has  drank  of  the  very  spring  of  Helicon.  Mr.  Tupper’s  rhymed  philosophy  is  at  once  beandfhl  in  Ae> 
tion,  inregnant  with  thoughts  of  universal  application,  and  the  diflhrent  subjects  embody  the  digested 
Wisdom  of  ages,  in  unique,  but  striking,  clear,  and  distinct  language.  The  mines  of  inexhanstlUe  win* 
dom  contained  in  these  two  volumes,  grow  richer  by  searching;  and  truths  as  old  as  time,  in  dlflbrent 
semblances  and  guises,  are  made  attractive  and  living,  though  lying  dead  in  the  soul’s  donnitory. 
Rfi  religious  high  attemptings,  and  his  gildings  of  the  common-place,  his  sirmpathles  and  Ids  teach* 
iqgs  sparkle  in  the  sunlight  of  every-day  life,  and  the  soul  refireshed,  finds  the  wmld  smd  self  not  all 
and  and  usMess. 

14-— iSlpectiiims  of  the  Kngliak  Dromatie  Poeto*  toko  lived  about  Ike  time  of  Skakeepeaire,  with  JfoUo. 

By  Charlrs  Lamb.  In  two  parts.  Library  of  Choice  Reading^  Nos.  XXIX.  and  XXX.  New  Yock: 

Wiley  k,  Pnmam. 

The  English  dramafists,  from  whose  plays  these  sSlecficms  are  made,  lived  during  the  half  centary 
firom  the  middle  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  the  close  of  that  of  Charies  L . Charles  Lamb,  and  who  could 
have  better  made  these  selections,  has  prefixed  to  the  fragments  an  explanatory  head,  making  thosa 
thus  a whole.  The  vulgar  parts  are,  of  course,  expunged,  and  they  exhibit  the  gems  of  all  that  litwa- 
tare.  They  show  how  much  of  Shakespeare  shines  in  his  cotemporaries,  and  in  what  Yuo  surpassed 
them.  Among  the  dramatists  selected  from,  are  Sackville,  N<ut<m,  Marlowe,  John  Webster,  Rowley, 
John  Ford,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  James  Shirley,  like  selections,  like  his 
kindly  writings,  have  the  mark  of  Lamb’s  judgment  and  taste,  and  richly  deserve  the  appellafion  of 
“choice.” 

15.— Lteteres  oif  tbs  EngUeh  Cotoie  Writers.  By  Willuk  Hazustt.  From  the  third  Londou  edl* 

tiOB  by  his  Son.  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  No.  XXXVilL  New  YOHt  : Wiley  k PutnaaB. 

These  lectures,  which  were  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Instttation,  in  mS,  by  their  author,  are  flraas 
the  third  London  editkm,  with  a short  prefkce,  by  Hazlitt’s  son.  Some  were  talmn  ftom  the  London 
Morning  Chrcmicle,  and  the  remainder  written  for  Mr.  Oxbeiry’s  edition  of  the  |^ys  remarked  upon 
in  the  volnam.  The  introdnctory  essiqr  on  wit  and  humor,  and  critical  remarks  on  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  and  the  later  English  cooMdists,  as  well  ns  Hogarth,  exhtbtt  BanUlFs 
crilleal  power  and  refined  taste. 

16 — Wiley  d*  Putnam* s Library  of  Choice  Reading,  Jfo.  27. — T*ke  “ TVtns,”  and  “ Heart,**  By  Mait 

TIN  FARquhAR  Toppcr,  authw  of  “ Proverbial  Philosophy.” 

Ihe  pleasing  arttess  beauty  of  Topper’s  writings  lies  in  their  not  afibctod,  but  real  simpHehy.  The 
thoughts  and  characters  of  his  creation  are  sportive,  whimsical,  and  sometimes  pleasingly  romantic^ 
but  always  trae  to  the  llfo.  A pntelleal,  sound  sense  of  the  good  and  true,  in  neeesaary  befoie  the 
hodattipd  ti^  be  eonstdaied,  is  evident  in  all  his  productloBS.  He  most  write  sensibly,  and  MIy ; 
perhaps  he  wUlindnlge  eentlmsaft  oecastonally,  but  leeovemftom  h, and  allows  hisuelf  te  Ihlier  In  H 
but  for  a moment.  His  style  is  called  strange,  because  to  write  naturally  is  to  be  strange ; but  hln  tat* 
finance  will  be  as  good  as  his  nature  is  gonial,  when  he  embodies  it  in  such  novels  as  the  **  Twias,** 
or  in  such  characters  as  we  find  in  the  “ Heart.” 

17. — T*he  Lord  our  Shgtherd;  an  Exposition  of  the  TYoentyTkird  Psaluu  By  Rev.  Jom  Stbvrnsob 

Perpetual  Curate  or  Cury  and  Gunwalloe,  and  author  of  “ Christ  on  the  Cross.”  New  Yotk : 

Robert  carter. 

A volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  devoted  to  atn  expositiott  of  that  beauttfol  Psahn  of 
vM,  eetemenefaig  “The  Lord  is  ssy  Bheptaerd.”  Bach  verse  or  sentence  ettctts  a ehapterof  eotauMui^ 
witir  passages  whktaesem  to  fiowftom  theuuM  Mvlns  fonntof  tanpiruBou. 
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18. ^Library  0/  American  Biographf.  Ckmducted  by  Jabbd  Stakki.  Vol.  XVIL  Second  Series, 
Vol.  Vll.  Boston : Charles  C.  Iiittle  tc  James  Brown. 

This  valuable  series  certainly  has  one  characteristic,  that  of  entire  originality.  The  above-men* 
tioned  men  are  almost  unknown  to  our  countrymen,  and  the  exertions  of  their  biographers  to  rescue 
their  characters  and  labors  from  oblivion,  merit  much  gratitude  from  us.  The  life  of  John  Rlbault, 
which  is  written  by  Mr.  Sparks,  relates  not  only  his  own  deeds,  but  also  gives  a historical  account  of 
the  first  attempts  of  the  French  to  found  a colony  in  North  America.  His  three  voyages  to  Florida, 
encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  and  finally  death  at  their  hands,  and  the  ultimate  attempts  of  the 
French  under  his  successor,  are  narrated  with  Mr.  Sparks^s  acknowledged  skill  and  fidelity.  The 
second  biography,  of  Sebastian  Rale,  is  from  the  pen  of  Convers  Francis,  D.  D.,  and  gives  the  account 
of  that  Catholic  missionary,  whose  labors  among  the  Indians  of  the  French  possessions  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  the  sufferings  and  zeal  df  this  resolute  pastor,  to  which,  and  his  attachment  for  his  flock,  he 
fell  a martyr  at  Uie  hands  of  the  English  and  Indians.  The  third,  is  a life  of  William  Palfrey,  aid- 
de  camp  of  Washington,  and  afterwai;4s  a paymaster-general  of  the  revolution,  by  John  Gorham  Palf- 
rey, D.  D.,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  his  interesting  life,  many  new  and  valuable  facts  relative  to 
conspicuous  personages  of  the  revolution. 

19. — America,  and  the  American  People*  By  Frbdkeick  Von  Raumer,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  William  W.  Turkbr.  New  York : J.  k, 
H.  G.  Langley. 

Few  circumstances  convince  us  more  of  our  growing  importance  as  a nation,  than  the  fact  that  the 
most  eminent  minds  of  Europe  interest  themselves  so  much  as  to  prepare,  after  a satisfactory  view  of 
our  country  and  institutions,  a volume  bearing  such  marks  of  care  and  laborious  research  as  are  evi- 
dent on  the  face  of  this.  Looking  upon  our  country  as  a philosopher  and  historian,  the  author  has 
judged  charitably  of  its  defects,  passing  them  over  almost  with  silence,.and  endeavored  to  give  Ger- 
many such  an  idea  of  the  natural  physical  features  of  the  land,  our  government,  national,  and  social 
peculiarities,  as  shall  interest  and  instruct,  and  such  a history  of  our  struggles,  and  the  political  suc- 
cess of  both  general  and  state  governments,  as  shall  aid  them  by  our  experience.  Although  the  vo- 
lume abounds  with  information  that  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  countrymen,  yet,  as  the  translator 
very  justly  remarks,  Americans  will  not  resort  to  a work  of  this  kind,  written  by  a foreigner,  and 
which  treats  of  such  a variety  of  difficult  and  delicate  topics,  to  obtain  minute  information  on  matters 
of  fact.  Save  Monsieur  De  Tocqueville,  no  one  has  approached,  in  fidelity  and  impartiality,  the  de- 
gree of  success  about  our  country  that  marks  this  book  of  Baron  Von  Raumer. 

SO. — Oathered  Leaves;  or.  Miscellaneous  Papers.  By  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould.  Boston:  William 
J.  Reynolds. 

The  name  of  Miss  Gould  will  say  more  for  the  rank  due  to  these  “Leaves**  in  the  literary  herba* 
rium,  than  an  extended  notice.  Many  of  the  papers  are  now  first  published,  while  a very  few  haye 
seen  the  light  before.  They  are  of  the  general  character  of  fugitive  productions,  suggested  by  inci- 
dents in  life,  or  books.  The  author's  style  is  strongly  impressed  upon  them  all ; while  we  especially 
admire  that  of  the  piece,  “ The  Painter's  Last  Touch,**  in  which  the  power  of  religion  over  art,  and 
their  connection,  is  vividly  brought  forth,  in  a tale  of  great  beauty  of  creation.  The  prose  pieces  aie 
characterised  by  that  peculiar  blending  of  the  familiar  with  the  religious  in  sentiment,  for  which  her 
writings  are  remarkable.  The  poetical  pieces  are,  “ The  Grave  of  L.  E.  L.,’*  the  “ Cemetery  of  the 
East,**  and  the  “Linden  Tree.'*  The  volume  is  got  up  with  much  taste,  save  the  lithographic  spe^- 
mens,  which  we  think  are  decidedly  out  of  place,  among  gems  of  thought  that  need  no  adornment. 

21.— Friendships  Offering;  a Christmas,  Mew- Year,  and  Birthday  Present,  for  18^.  Boston  : Phil- 
lips & Sampson. 

Although  many  of  the  eurticles  in  this  volume  are  old,  yet  their  general  character  is  very  commend- 
able. There  are  two  or  three  pieces  from  the  pen  of  Henry  B.  Hirst,  a well  known  contributor  in  this 
field  of  literature.  Sartain,  too,  has  executed  all  the  engravings  for  the  work,  and  with  his  usual 
skill.  The  frontispiece  and  vignette  are  rather  the  best  of  the  collection.  The  binding  is  neat,  and 
paper  tolerable  ; and,  although  it  cannot  take  the  highest  place  among  its  brethren,  it  has  a modest 
air,  which  seems  to  be  content  with  its  proper  rank  in  the  scale.  The  original  tales  are  interesting, 
and  those  that  are  not,  are  among  the  best  that  can  be  selected.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  appropri- 
ate gift- book  for  the  season. 

22— Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oherlin,  Pastor  of  Wal^ach,in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  Second  American  edition,  with  Additions.  Boston:  J.  Munroe  &Co 
This  volume  contains  the  principal,  as  well  as  many  of  the  minute  particulars  of  the^ood  Oberlin's 
life— a man  who  devoted  fifty  years  of  it  to  the  practice  of  disinterested  goodness ; whose  exertions 
have  made  his  flock  known  to  the  Christian  world,  and  whose  charity  was  as  unbounded  as  his  energy 
and  zeal  were  unconquerable.  The  translator,  the  lamented  Ware,  has  performed  his  task  in  a scho- 
larly manner,  and  the  memoir  will  show  the  distinction  of  theoretical  and  practical  Christianity,  or 
the  greatness  oi good  deeds  contrasted  with  the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  of  the  letter,  with- 
out the  spirit  and  the  life. 
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83.-~j9  PraeUcal  System  of  Bsok-Keeping,  by  Double  and  Single  Entry^  both  in  Single  ashd  Co-part^ 
nerehip  busiiiess,  exemplified  in  Three  Sets  of  Books,  toitk  the  most  Approved  Fbrms  of  Exchanges, 
CkUeulations,  Src.,  used  daily  in  the  best  organized  Houses  in  this  country.  By  B.  Wood  ForrKHf 
Practical  Accountant.  Fifth  edition.  New  York:  Saxton  & liuntington. 

lb;  Foster*!  book  has  passed  through  five  editions,  and  his  system  has  been  tested  for  years ; in 
addition  to  which,  he  hats  the  testimonials  of  the  first  merchants  and  citizens  of  Boston.  The  edi- 
tions, since  the  first,  have  contained,  in  addition  to  the  practical  forms  for  business  men,  theoretical 
information  and  explanation  for  the  use  of  schools  and  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  information  required  by  the  merchant,  there  is  a list  of  business  terms  and  definitions,  rates 
of  gains,  and  valuable  arithmetical  rules. 

^.—Letters  Addressed  to  Relatives  and  Friends,  ehi^y  in  Reply  to  Arguments  in  Support  of  the 
Trinity.  By  Mart  S.  B.  Dana,  author  of  the  **  Southern  and  Northern  Harps,**  the  **  Parted  Fa- 
mily,** etc.  Boston : James  Munroe  & Co. 

The  author  of  these  letters  was  brought  up  in  the  Calvinistic  Trinitarian  faith ; her  father  now 
living  in  South  Ceuollna,  and  her  deceased  husband,  both  preachers  of  that  faith.  She  has,  however, 
been  led  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  the  Unitarian  expression  of  Christianity ; at  least  so  far  as  regards 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  present  volume  consists  of  a series  of  well  written  letters,  addressed 
to  relatives  and  friends,  setting  forth  the  reasons  that  induced  in  her  mind  the  change ; with  a general 
Tiew  of  all  the  arguments  usually  presented  in  support  of  Unitarianism.  The  candid  and  charitable 
qdrit  evinced  in  these  letters  will  be  appreciated  by  liberal-minded  persons,  who  may  not  adopt  her 
conclusions  or  creed. 

SS5. — The  Missionary  Memorial,  a Mew  Religious  Gift- Book.  New  York:  Edward  Walker. 

A splendid  new  work  under  the  above  title,  of  the  external,  as  well  as  internal  embellishments  of 
which,  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  enthusiastically.  The  design  of  the  volume  is  to  supply  something 
in  the  form  of  an  annual,  which  shall  comprise  a higher  order,  and  more  permanent  kind  of  literature, 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  such  works;  and  we  are  gratified  to  observe  an  unusual  array 
of  prominent  writers  lending  their  aid  and  sanction  to  the  project.  Without  referring  to  their  names 
or  their  contributions,  which  form  a most  attractive  variety,  it  will  suflice  to  say  that  we  have  as  yet 
seen  no  work  better  adapted  to  its  end— that  of  a religious  gift  book— or  one  more  likely  to  win  its  way 
to  universal  favor  among  the  Christian  community.  The  embellishments  are  very  striking,  especially 
the  frontispiece,  which  is  a fine  specimen  of  jointing  in  oils  from  wood  blocks,  a new  process,  and  a 
very  artisfic  and  effective  one  it  is. 

9B.~^Motes  from  Over  Sea,  consisting  of  Observations  made  in  Europe,  in  the  years  1843  and  1844.  Ad- 
dressed to  a Brother.  By  Rev.  John  Mitchell.  In  2 vols.  New  York : Gates  & Stedman. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  details  the  author’s  observations  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; 
and  the  second,  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Like  most  books  of  travel,  they  con- 
tain some  new  informaUon,  and  original  matter ; colored,  of  course,  by  his  own  peculiar  habits  of 
thought.  Three  or  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England,**  “ Fuseyism,**  and  **  the 
Dissenters  ;**  and,  though  he  dwells  much  upon  the  religious  characteristics  of  the  countries,  he  does 
not  forget  to  visit  and  describe  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  softer  majestic  scenery  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  continent.  He  dwells  much  on  the  condition  of  the  people ; and,  altogether,  his 
**  observations**  are  well  worth  a place  among  the  numerous  books  of  travel  in  our  time. 

27. — Tba  Housekeeper's  Assistant,  composed  upon  Temperance  Principles;  with  Instructions  in  the 
Art  of  Making  Plain  and  Fancy  Cakes,  Puddings,  etc.  Also,  for  the  Cooking  of  all  the  Various 
Kinds  of  Meats  and  Vegetables,  with  a Variety  of  Useful  Information  and  Receipts,  never  before 
published.  By  an  Old  Housekeeper.  Boston : Munroe  dc  Co.  New  York : Saxton  dc  Huntington. 
The  design  of  this  little  manual  is  clearly  explained  in  the  Utle.  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Alien,  its  experienced 

compiler,  adopted  in  early  life  the  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  in  regard  to 
intoxicating  liquors,  which  led  her  to  discard  their  use,  either  as  a beverage,  or  for  culinary  purposes. 
Temperance  is,  therefore,  the  leading  feature  of  the  work.  The  receipts  and  rules  are  given  with 
and  the  calculations  of  ingredients  reduced  to,  mathematical  certainty.  It  appears  to  be  so  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  that  no  accomplished  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of  its  contents. 

28. — Lays  for  the  Sabbath.  A Collection  of  Religious  Poetry.  Compiled  by  Emily  Tatlor.  Revised 
by  John  Pierpont.  Boston : Crosby  dc  Nichols.  New  Y ork : Saxton  dc  Huntington. 

This  beautiful  selection  of  sacred  poetry  was  first  published  in  England,  without  the  name  of  the 
author.  Without  departing  from  its  original  plan,  but  with  a vieufto  the  better  adaptation  of  it  to  the 
taste  and  feelings  of  the  lovers  of  religious  poetry  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Pierpont  has  withdrawn 
|rmn  it  many  pieces,  and  substituted  others,  both  firom  English  and  American  writers.  The  highest 
nse  of  poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  religious  sentiment ; and  that  expression,  in  simple  rhythm,  will 
oftener  awaken  its  loftiest  aspirations  than  sermons,  or  volumes  of  moral  lessons.  The  best  of  that 
description  of  poetry  is  embodied  in  this  vol  ume. 

SB.— Trippings  in  Author  Land.  By  Fanny  Forester.  New  York : Paine  dc  Bnigets. 

A delightful  volume,  replete  with  pure  thoughts  and  just  sentiments,  in  a diction  at  once  and 

graceful.  We  regret  that  it  was  received  too  late  for  a more  extended  notice. 
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^“"  “« By  A SOUTHBO,.  Wl«. 
This  book  is  weil  calcaiated  to  get  up  the  adventurous  spirit  for  Texas,  for  it  detaiis,  in  graphic  and 
hMltlfv^?®'  “*.?  characteristics  of  her  soU,  her  bonndiess  resources  and 

don  of  th  * »’i  r ^ ““  "“**  The  present  condi- 

scene  the  Ur  ? ^ m government,  the  rambie,  bivouac,  and  the  hunting 

scene,  the  todian  tribes,  Mexican  soidiors,  prairies,  springs,  and  rivers,  flowing  through  this  iand  of 
miik  and  honey,  • are  aii  giowingiy  described.  They  wore  written,  as  the  author  says,  ••  for  his  own 
amusement,  and  he  pubiishes  them  for  the  amusement  of  others and  be  has  not,  we  think,  mis- 
judged  the  taste  of  thousands,  who  will  read  his  graphic  “ramblea”  with  delight. 

Sckeets.  .m, 

In  this  wori^  the  author  regards  Utn  anestobiUhed  truth,  that  the  deveiopment  of  the  mental 
faculties,  like  those  of  the  physical  powers,  is  the  result  of  exercise ; that  successive  order  is  to  be 
irafolding  of  those  faculties,  and  that  each  requires  appropriate  exercl^ 
adapted  to  its  nature.  He  further  maintains  that  each  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  reouirea 
a pm^ss  of  Its  owh.  The  present  (fourth)  ediUon  is  an  improvement  on  the  first,  and  the  IdeTs^ 
gested  in  that  have  been  successflilly  carried  out,  and  simplified.  It  is  illustrated  with  three  hund^ 
cuts,  which  are  explained,  and  adapted  to  a regular  course  of  useful  instruction. 

The  general  design  of  the  anther  of  this  little  treatise,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  •*  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  make  suggestions  only  to  the  medical  profession.”  It  is  not  a professed  svstcm 

mechan  cal  and  viW  diseases,  or  those  requiring  mechanical  or  vital  remedies ; and  that  one  will  not 

ttZL  : r **  f “““  - ■”»«  commented  exCsive 

than  is  generally  supposed.  It  has  the  marks  of  a good  book  of  its  kind. 

The  book  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  has  been  called,  by  m«  of  eminenc^  ” v*  nvT’: 

New  York : Paine  dc  Bourt  of  our  Lori  Juuo  Christ.  By  Cbxkms  A.  GoonaiCH. 

The  narrative  of  the  Life  of  Christ  eontains  many  points  of  thrilling  interest  Tn 
beauty,  simpUcity,  or  interast  of  the  honest  men  who  wrote  the«e^tori~  ^ ® 

evenu  selected,  each  of  which  forms  the  subject  oJ  aZ^e“‘:^“CGardr:f“r  T 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  is  deservedly  popular,  as  the  author  of  works  of  « 
tendency;  and  this  one,  the  characters  of  which  are  from  EnglUh  domestic  society  is  intero!f 
instructive.  Few  works  are  better  calculated  for  the  Sunday  reading  of  famUies  or  for  iT  a kL^ 
■chool  library  of  the  Churchman.  The  character  and  death  of  a pure  fraeile  boin<r  i ^ S®***^*^- 
^ess  ahd«flectingm«,ner , and  those  whom  real  trial,  have  note’nu^y  unusfd  to'Sr“m!w« 
««od  in  remllng  narratives,  wUi  find  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  their  better  impiZstotop,™,?* 

ByLp™„s.Cu.H.Hu.  Boston: 

As  a manual  for  deliberative  assemblies  of  every  description  this  littl.  vni.m.  « . . 

mtd  comprehensive  form,  all  the  necessary  rules  paired  Ziflys^rDa^^^^^^  ‘ 
public  meetings.  It  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen,  and  should^ be  in  th^h  "T 
every  person  who  ever  expects  to  preside  at,  or  take  part  in,  any  organized  iJmX 

»/  ^-Ws.  By  a Lanv.  Boston : Ben- 

The  seloeUons  of  poetry  accompanying  the  definition  of  each  flower  ate  verv  anni»nrt. . a v 

«n  inthe  peculiar  vein  of  senUment  that  harmonize  the  idenof  thr^tld  E ti“fl 
The  volume  is  not  of  the  first  rank  of  work-  «f  ^ ® flower, 

tension,  It  wUl  modestly  fill  the  place  it  deserves.  ’ ^ binding ; but,  having  little  pre- 
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38.— Ro8§  df  Sharon,  a Rdigious  Souvenir  for  Jt^CCCXLVL  Edited  by  HUM  B.C.  * 

Boston : A.  Tompkins  & B.  B.  Massey. 

This  annual  is  one  of  the  most  beautifal  of  those  which  have  appeared  for  the  coming  year.*^ 
articles  are  from  such  pens  as  Miss  S.  C.  Edgarton,  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawyer^-) 

Chapin,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Bacon,  &c.,  and  are  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  mostly  of  a i 
nal,  but  unsectarian  character.  The  volume  is  adorned  by  finished  mezzotint  ehgravings,  cfaS 
Sartain,  printed  <xi  the  finest  paper,  and  bound  in  a neat  and  chaste  style  that  adds  much  to  tHrd 
ward  beauty.  Edch  additional  year,  for  this  is  the  seventh  volume,  has  improved  the  an  andliVlk^ 
its  mechanical  execution,  and  the  taste  of  that  class  of  charming  writers  whose  gems  of  thoadidRitf^ 
its  leaves.  It  is  our  favorite  annual.  i »■  J - 

30. — The  Amulet,  a Christmas  and  Ji'ew  Tear's  Present  for  JUDCCCXLFL  With  nine  beauttfitiAl 
engravings.  Boston : Otis  Broaders  & Co.  sF 

The  names  of  the  contributora  of  the  articles  in  this  annual  are  not  given.  We,  therefore,  piUBM 
that  they  are  selected,  which  wili  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  a recontpiendatioil|^|iii|r 
though  not  of  the  first  class,  have  some  merit,  particularly  the  poetical  ix>rtion.  llie  engravimiBli 
by  Prudhomme,  Petton,  and  Chapman,  mostly,  and  if  they  possess  any  fault  it  is  want  of  inttlWI* 
ness.  The  volume  is  rather  neatly  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  handsomely  gildecC 

40.  — An  Inquiry  into  the  Views,  Principles,  Services,  and  Infiuenees  of  the  Leading  Men  in  the  Opminar 
tion  of  our  Union,  a-nd  in  the  Formation  and  Early  Administration  of  our  Present  Owemmat^  If 
Thaddbus  Allbn.  Boston  : S-  W.  Dickinson. 

The  object  of  this  Inquiry  is  to  introduce  to  the  present  generation  the  written  evidences  oC^ 
views,  principles,  services,  and  influences  of  the  men  who  figured  in  the  time  of  our  Revolatio%BnA 
let  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  their  own  language.  The  plan  is  a good  one ; and  if  soaw  of 
our  partisan  orators  had  drank  a little  more  fully  at  the  fountain  of  our  political  institaticm^  Any 
would  siunetimes  shape  their  statements  and  doctrines  very  differently. 

41.  — A Commentary  on  the  JSTew  TeHament.  By  Lucius  R.  Paiok.  2 vols.  Boston : B.  B.  Mnswy. 
These  two  volumes  embrace  a commentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  first  pro- 
duced by  a member  of  the  Universalist  denomination  of  Christians.  “ In  one  important  feature,’*  wo 

. quote  from  the  commentator's  preface,  *4t  differs  from  any  other  heretofbre  published.  It  (uofessefiy 
illustrates  the  doctrine  that  Divine  love  is  both  universal  in  extent,  and  effectual  in  operaffim ; ttuit  it 
will  triumph  over  sin,  and  destroy  it ; that  it  will  subdue  and  convert  the  hearts  of  sinners ; and  tlmt 
it  will  secure  the  final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  men,  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  of  the  pltfoae.*’ 

As  sinners,  we  certainly  can  have  no  objection  to  this  view  of  man’s  destiny  in  the  thture ; and  aD 
good  men  and  good  Christians  will  most  assuredly  seek  and  pray  for  it. 

42.  — Memoir  of  John  D.  J^ckwood,  being  the  Reminiscences  of  a Son  by  his  Father.  Carter^s  CdHnet 
‘ Library.  New  York : Robert  Carter. 

A father’s  interesting  narrative  of  a singularly  gifted  and  amiable  son,  who  died  during  the  past  year, 
a member  of  Yale  College.  His  character,  with  so  much  of  good  in  it,  and  his  intellectual  endowments, 
were  worthy  of  a memorial  like  tbisj  and  the  intellectual,  far  inferior  to  the  moral  part  of  him,  judging 
from  some  exhibitions  furnished  us  in  tlie  compositions  in  the  volume,  was  of  no  common  oriter.  Hn 
died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  this  interesting  record  of  a true  life  will  be  profitable  to  all  of  his  age 
and  condition,  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  for  example,  reproof,  and  correction. 

^ BOOKS  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  PUBLISHED  SINCE  OUR  LAST. 

43.  — Morse's  Cerographic  Maps.  [This  valuable  publication  is  intended  to  embrace  and  form  a Univer" 
sal  Atlas,  to  the  preparation  of  which,  in  connection  with  Samuel  Breese,  A.  M.,  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Morse 

devoted  many  thousand  dollars,  and  years  of  labor.  Th^  are  the  b€«t  that  have  ever  been  givroi  to 
the  world,  and  of  their  more  particular  merits  we  shall  hereafter  speak  at  length.] 

44.  — The  Treasury  of  History.  New  York;  Daitiel  Adee.  [No.  10  of  this  series  contains  the  histories 

of  the  Italian,  Austrian,  or  Tuscan  states,  Rome,  Greece,  the  Ottoman  and  Turkish  empire,  Persia, 
India,  and  Arabia.]  • ' 

45. — Cosmos ; a Survey  of  the  General  Physical  History  of  the  Universe.  By  Albxandxb.  Vow  Hpir- 
BOLT.  No.  2.  New  Yo;k ; Harper  Brothers. 

46.  — Harpers'  JUuminated  and  Mew  Pictorial  Bible.  No.  42.  [The  most  splendid  edition  of  the  Bible 
ever  published.] 

47.  — Amaury ; Translated  from  the  French  of  Alexander  Dumas.  By  E.  P.  Harpers’  Library  of  Select 
Novels,  No  62.  New  York : Harper  <S*  Brothers. 

48.  — The  Author's  Daughter,  a Tale.  By  Mart  Howitt.  Library  of  Select  Novels,  No.  63.  New 
York;  Harper  <5*  Brothers,. 

49.  — Only  a Fiddler!  and  O.  T.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Improvisiatore  ; or  Life  in  Italy,”  etc.  Li- 
brary of  Select  Novels,  No.  64.  Harper  dr  Brothers. 

50.  — The  Stranger  in  Lowell.  . Boston  : Waite,  Pierce  & Co.  [This  is  a very  Interesting  little  volnme. 
written,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  during  a brief  sojourn  in  the  manufacturing  metropolis 
of  America.  Written  as  they  should  be  read,  in  stray  moments,  they  yet  embody  thought,  or  tk&e 
.result  of  thought,  and  exhibit  some  experience,  as  well  as  quick  observation.  Much  new  and  valii  • 
able  matter  about  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  book  was  written,  a good  acquaintance  witb  tlae 
early  history  of  New  England,  Md  many  of  the  present  characteristics  of  her  people,  as  well  as  a 
true  appreciation  of  ” the  beautiful,"  to  which  a chapter  is  devoted,  are  plainly  observable  In  Use 
pages.  This  medley  of  matter  will  be  read  with  less  indifference  than  many  books  written  moew 
methodically  and  tediouslyi  and  with  more  pretension,  thongh  with  less  claim  thereto.] 
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